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INDEX. 


Abbott,  C.  N.,  hig  exhibits  of 
hives  and  honey,  90 ;  of 
bee-furniture,  93;  of  spe- 
cimens of  the  ravages  of 
the  wax -moth,  94;  his 
prize  Cottagers' hives,  89, 
9B ;  his  experience  with 
the '  Renfrewshire  '  queen- 
cage,  139,  144 ;  his  trans- 
ferring apparatus,  147 ;  his 
vulcanite  feeding  .  stage, 
162  ;  his  '  buttons,'  163  ; 
his  scraper,  knife,  and  feed- 
ing shovel,  164 ;  his  Im- 
proved Cottage  Woodbury, 
165, 182, 199 ;  his  sectional 
supers,  202 ;  visits  to  his 
apiary  at  Hanwell,  132, 205 

Abbott,  J .  A . ,  j  un.,  testimony 
to  him  as  an  expert,  117 

Abnormal  drones,  43 

Algerian  bees,  134 

Alien  queens  fed  by  workers, 
137 

America,  cold  weather  in,  206 

American  opinions  of  the 
quilt,  161,  176 

Anderson,  D.,  J.,  and  R., 
prize  honey  exhibited  by, 
90,  91,  101,  136 

Apiarian  markets,  145,  146, 
163,  189;  manipulations, 
69,94 

Apiaries,  Kodborough  Vale, 
38  ;  Mr.  Symington's,  57  ; 
Mr.  Abbott's  at  Hanwell, 
133,  205 

Apiary,  removing  an,  44; 
description  of  an,  65 ;  a 
model,  139 

April,  197 

Artificial  swarming,  3,  4,  43, 
158;  swarms,  3U,  47,  157, 
175;  pollen,  139,204,200 

Aston's  bee-trap,  122,  137; 
his  Ladies' Woodbury  hive, 
88 

August,  53 

Australian  meat-tins,  utility 
of,  for  stands,  25 

Autumn  treatment,  71 

Bagshaw,  T.,  his  straw  super 
of  honey,  90,  91 

Baldwin,  S.  J.,  his  hive,  89  ; 
exhibition  of  honey,  92 

Balm,  129 

Bar-frame  hive,  opening,  74 
preparing  for  swarms,  197 
hiving  swarms  in,  198 
driving  bees  in,  212 

Bar-frame  holder,  a,  119, 120 

Bar  -  frames,  lateral  move- 
ment of,  85 ;  advantages 
of,  78 

Barley  sugar,  its  value  to 
bees  in  winter,  83,125,162, 
194 ;  directions  for  making, 
129 

Bee-culture,  63, 83 

Bee-dress,  60,  173 

Bee-flower  seeds,  194,  203 

Bee-guild,  87,  145 

Bee. houses,  14,  15,  60 

Bee-keepers,  experience  of, 
13,  27;  statistics  to  be 
kept  by,  2 


Bee-louse,  40 

Bee,  new  works  on,  65,  158 

Bee-parasite,  a,  40 

Bee-poison,  51 ;  inoculation 
with,  132,  133 

Bee-quieters,Bligh'8, 93,  111, 
149,  150;  Cheshire's,  93 

Bee  society,  a  new,  165,  180 

Bee-trap,  35,  67,  93,  165 

Bees,  swarming  of,  3 ;  Ligu- 
rian,6,  27,90,99, 103,194; 
mortality  of,  1 3, 28 ;  ill-luck 
with,  17 ;  suspension  of 
breeding,  20;  introduction 
of,  to  queens,  24;  crippled, 
37  ;  importing  colonies  of, 
38 ;  management,  39  ;  co- 
loured, 41;  black,  47;  dis- 
tinction between,  ib.;  rob- 
bing, 47,  74 ;  feeding,  73, 
85,  185  ;  uniting,  73  ;  ul- 
terior intentions  of,  49  ; 
clustering,  ib. ;  packing, 
52, 178;  hiving,  64;  eccen- 
tric conduct  of,  65  ;  stings, 
69;  absence  of  young,  71 ; 
in  Iowa,  98 ;  weight  of,  ib. ; 
age  of,  how  to  be  reckoned, 
100;  introduction  of,  into 
Ireland,  102  ;  strange 
freak  of,  103 ;  observations 
on,  112-114 ;  localisation 
of,  in  hives,  125  ;  seeing, 
129  ;  how  best  preserved 
in  winter,  129  ;  Carniolan, 
134 ;  Algerian,  ib. ;  feed 
imprisoned  alien  queens, 
145;  removing  from  barns, 
itc,  151,  175 ;  Brazilian 
stingless,  155,  173  ;  new 
works  on,  158  ;  in  winter, 
105;  after  the  frost,  167; 
wintering,  168 ;  sleeping 
during  winter,  1C9  ;  pro- 
posed trial  of  hives  and 
bees,  175 ;  in  an  old  gra- 
nary, ib. ;  deserting  hives, 
184  ;  in  Cashmere,  180  ; 
water  for,  192  ;  Egyptian, 
194  ;  renewal  of  popula- 
tions of,  197 ;  early  de- 
velopment of,  209 

Bell-glasses,  48 

Bennett,  F.,  his  balloon  hive, 
04 ;  wasp's  nest,  94 

Berkshire  bee-bive,  the,  181 

Berlepsch  on  fertileworkers,7 

Best,  the,  moveable  comb- 
hive,  120 

Best  hive,  the,  152,  205 

Bligh,  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.,  his 
prize  honey,  90 ;  his  bee- 
quieter,  93,  111,  149,  150 

Braula  caeca,  40 

Brazilian  stingless  bees,  155, 
173 

Brimstone  pit,  116 

British  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, 19,  33,  52,  70,  88, 
96,  105,  142,  100,  195  ; 
functions  of  Committee  of, 
210 

British  Bee  Journal,  70,  87, 
137,  145,  156,  et  passim. 

Burdett  -  Coutts,  Baroness, 
encourages  bee-keeping,99 

Buttons,  163,  188 


Caledonian  Bee  Association, 
180,  184,  204 

Carbolic  aeid.  36,  47 

Carniolan  bees,  134 

Carr-Stewarton  boxes,  82 ; 
hives,  89 

Carr,  W.,  on  the  Stewarton 
hive,  9,  10 ;  queen-cage 
and  uniting  queens,  14 ; 
his  plan  of  inserting 
queens,  45  ;  on  the  wax- 
moth,  49 ;  queen-cage  ex- 
hibited by,  93 ;  Manchester 
super  exhibited  by,  94 ; 
specimens  of  ravages  by 
the  wax  moth,  ib.;  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  of  the 
queen  and  her  progeny, 
ib. ;  on  tlje  extractor,  96 

Cashmirian  bees,  180 

Casts,  36 

Cheshire,  F.  W.,  his  vulcanite 
feeding  -  stage,  73;  his 
moveable  comb  hive,  88 ; 
his  drone-trap,  or  five-pin 
bee-trap,  92, 105;  his  bee- 
feeder,  92;  his  bee-quieter, 
93 ;  his  dividing  frame, 
transferring-board,  sugar- 
can,  94,  111,  112 

Cheshire  nucleus  frames,  194 

Chevalley,  Professor,  38,  39 

Chloroform  as  a  fumigating 
agent,  86 

Clarke,  Rev.  W.  F.,  on  hives, 
158 

Clergy,  appeal  to  the,  92 ; 
special  efforts  of  the,  115, 
116 

Clip,  zinc  or  tin,  24 

Clover  honey,  174 

Collateral  hives,  89 

Combs,  112 ;  colour  of,  50 ; 
irregularity  of,  ib. ;  re- 
lieving overcharged,  54; 
crooked  appearance  of,  55 ; 
straightening  crooked,  85 

Comb-building  impulse, 159; 
etfects  of  cheeking,  25 

Comet  year  of  1874,  53,  71 

Coming  Show,  02  ;  anticipa- 
tions of,  03 

Condemned  bees,  71,  139 

Condenser,  172 

Condy's  Fluid,  36 

Convert  to  the  bar-frame 
system,  57 

Copenhagen  bee  exhibition, 
134 

Cottagers'  classes  at  the 
Honey  Show,  91 

Cottagers'  hives,  88 ;  de- 
scription of,  96 

Cowan,  T.  W.,  supers  of  honey 
exhibited  by,  83,  90,  91, 
133;  his  honey-extractor, 
93  ;  why  his  supers  were 
disqualified,  124 ;  his  sys- 
tem of  working  the  Wood- 
bury hives,  141,  185,  207 

Crooked  combs,  sti'aighten- 
ing,  85 

Crown-board  and  quilt,  144, 
187 

Crystal  Palace  Bee  and 
Honey  Show,  4,  51,  115, 
156  ;  prize  fund,  5,  33,  46 


52,  87 ;  schedule  of  prizes, 
45 ;  exhibits,  51,69 ;  judges, 
ib. ;  operations  and  oper- 
ators at,  62 ;  manipula- 
tion of  bees  at,  69, 94;  the 
Manchester  Show  super 
at,  69;  awards  at,  70  ;  its 
origin  and  history,  87 ;  its 
success,  95 ;  an  hour  at 
the,  98 ;  suggestions  to- 
ward a  future,  114,  115, 
133 ;  commission  received 
on  sales  at,  146 
Crystal  Palace  Shows,  sta- 
tistics of,  150 

Danish  Bee-keepers'  Exhibi- 
tion, 134, 135;  queen-cages, 
200  ;  bee  furniture,  ib. 

Deal,  the  best  wood  for  hives, 
193 ;  its  balsamic  odour, 
204 

December,  125,  126 

Discrepancy,  where  is  the?  46 

Disinfectant  instrument,  36 

Difficulties,  43 

Doubled  stocks,  advantage 
of,  194 

Draining  honey,  73 

Driving-sticks,  128 

Driving  as  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  137,  128;  in  bar- 
frame  hives,  212  • 

Driving  swarms,  47 

Drones,  47 ;  as  fertilizers,  28 ; 
produced  by  an  unfertil- 
ized mother,  ib.;  abnormal, 
43 ;  destruction  of,  53 ; 
seldom  bred  during  the 
first  season,  159 

Drone-cells,  5 

Drone-comb,  17 

Drone-traps,  53,  93,  166 

Drumming,  by  finger  and 
sticks,  128 

Drying  hives,  144 

Dysentery  and  foul  brood, 
'     107,  126 

Dzierzon's  theory,  0,  7 

Early  pollen  gathering,  171  ; 
swarming,  41 

Editorial,  1,  19,  33,  51,  69, 
87,107,  125,143,161,179, 
197 

Edwards,  C.  E.,  bis  arrange- 
ment lor  hive  dummies, 
178 

Egyptian  queens,  7 ;  bees, 
194 

Entrances  to  hives,  contrac- 
tion of,  4,  98,  107 

Essays,  prize  for,  6 

Evans,  Dr.,  3,  21 

Exhibitions,  London  and 
Paris,  133,  134;  London 
and  Copenhagen,  134 

Exhibitions,  judges  at,  174 

Experience,  16,  27,  44, 45,  64 

Expert,  testimonial  to  a 
young,  117,  118 

Extractor.  See  Honey  Ex- 
tractor. 

February,  161 

Feeding  bees,  necessity  of, 
21,  28,  72,  97  ;  spasmodic 
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ill 


and  genUe,  123,  177,  179 ; 
stimulative,  161 

Feeding-bottle,  85 

Feeding-trough,  56 

Ferguson,  A.,  of  Stewarton, 
his  prize  honey,  UO,  93, 101 

Fertile  workers,  7,  180 

Five-pin  trap,  the,  93,  165, 
190 

Floor-boards,  cleansing  of, 
98,  161 

Food,  quantity  required  for 
bees  during  winter,  150 

Foreign  bee  intelligence, 
158,   193,  310 

Foul-brood,  prize  offered  for 
the  cause  and  cure  of,  5  ; 
its  origin,  treatment,  and 
cure,  13,  39,  43,  64,  78,  80, 
107, 108, 131, 136, 130-133, 
211 ;  experiments  on,  133 

Fox,  G.,  honey  exhibited  by, 
91 

Frames,  standard  for  width 
of,  140 ;  spaces  above,  143, 
304  ;  number  of,  in  hives, 
159 ;  depth  for,  194;  Italian 
official,  304 

France,  bee  intelligence  from, 
158,  193,  210 

Frost,  after  the,  107 

Fruit  and  liower  show,  87 

Fumigators,  15,  25,  36,  93, 
211 

Fungus,  the  cause  of  foul- 
brood,  130 

Garibaldi,  a  bee-keeper,  158 

Geddie's  patent  hive,  64 

Gentle  feeding,  38,  97,  179 

Germany,  bee -flower  seeds 
from,  303  ;  stocks  of  bees 
in,  210 

Girdwoyn,  M.,  his  work  on 
the  honey-bee,  158 

Glass  hives,  188 ;  observa- 
tory, 308 

Gloves,  74 

Glucose,  194 

Goddard,  Kev.  T.  W.,  in- 
ventor of  the  Sherrington 
hive,  109 

Graham,  R.,  honey  exhibi- 
ted by,  91 

Guide-combs,  39,  85,  198. 
See  Wax-sheets 

Hale,  Mr.,  Kedington  hive, 

89 
Hanwell  apiary,  133,  305 
Uartlebb's  'Commonwealth 

of  Bees,'  64,  151 
Harvest,  the,  103 
Harvest  festivals,  bees  and 

their  produce  at,  115 
Hayter,  Mr.,  straw  bell  hive, 

94 
Heather  honey,  131,  141 
Hive  shape, pbilosophyof,  76 
Hives,  and  bee-gear,  44,  88, 
141,153,167,174,177,205; 
selection  of,  1 ;  Stewarton, 
9,  101,  J36,  157,  159,  194; 
Octagon,  100,  132,  136, 
137,  140;  stands  for,  25, 
193 ;  proper  distances  to 
be  maintained,  30;  cleans- 
ing of  foul,  37  ;  weight  of, 
42;  variety  of,  44;  Neigh- 
bour's, 44,  89 ;  nucleus, 
40 ;    examination   of,   67 ; 


Mr.  Rusbridge's,  84;  for 
depriving  and  observing, 
88;  Cottagers',88;  Pettitt'e, 
88,  89;  Ladies'  Woodbury, 

88  ;  Sherrington,  88,  109- 
11;  Kedington,  89;  Ab- 
bott's Cottagers',  89, 96 ;  on 
the    storifyiag    principle, 

89  ;  Slindon,  94, 130,  153  ; 
Observatory,  29, 124  ;  wet, 
144;  drying,  iJ.;  Lanark- 
shire, 148,  181;  number 
of  frames  in,  159  ;  circular 
and  octagon,  ib. ;  object  of, 
the  storing  of  honey,  ib. ; 
Improved  Cottage  Wood- 
bury, 164,  182,  199  ;  loca- 
ting, passages  in,  176  ; 
glass,  173, 188;  Berkshire, 
181 ;  echoes  from  the,  193, 
210;  aspect  for,  194;  pla- 
cing the,  198 

Hivingunder  difficulties,  191; 
swarms,  198 

Hodgson,  J.  F.,  on  the  ex- 
tractor, 95 

Honey,  spurious,  9;  utilizing 
of  doubtful,  18  ;  yield  of, 
68;  excess  of,  in  hives,  71 ; 
sycamore,  81 ;  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  90 ;  Octagon 
Stewarton  supers,  90;  to 
clarify,  113;  yew-tree,  139; 
heather,  129,  135,  141; 
ivy,  140,  155,  178  ;  ought 
to  be  exhibited  in  smaller 
portions,  147 ;  price  of,  in 
France,  193;  leaking  from 
sealed  cells,  194 ;  pure,  ib. 

Honey-bee,  what  it  can  do 
without  us,  116,  117 

Honey  extractor,  5,  38,  40, 
54,  57,  58,  71,  73,  80,  81, 
93,  95,  103,  121,  124,  156, 
169,  209 

Honey  gathering,  36 

Honey  harvest,  83 

Honey-market  reports,  8 

Honey-market,  4,  5,  8,  51, 
145,  186,  180,  189 

Honey  slinger.  See  Honey 
Extractor 

Hruschka,  Mr.  F.  de,  his 
mellipnlt,  58,  80 ;  pre- 
sentation of  a  medal  to, 
158 

Humming  of  bees,  98 

Hunter,  J.,  on  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  queens,  6 ;  his 
services  at  the  Honey 
Show,  91 ;  his  collection 
of  queens,  workers,  drones, 
&c.,  94 ;  his  experience 
with  queens  and  queen- 
cages,  138,  139,  140;  on 
quilts,  101,308;  criticisms 
on  bis  opinions  on  the  quilt, 
108 

Hybridized  queens,  25 

Hybrids,  194 

Identifying  localities,  40 
Importing  colonies,  38,  39 
Improved  Cottage  Woodbury 

hive,   the,  164,   165,   183, 

183,  199 
Inoculation  with  bee-poison, 

133,  133 
Italian  bee-keepers.  Congress 

of,  176;  bar.frame,  2U4 
Ivy  honey,  140,  155,  178 


Italy,  bee  intelligence  from, 
158,  193,  310 

Jackson,  F.  R.,  his  Slindon 

hive,  94,  130,  183 
January,  143  ;  its  great  cold, 

ib. 
Jones,  J.  C,  his  queen-cage, 

119 
'  Journal  of  Horticulture,'  8, 

10,  61,  93,  109,  154,  157, 

161,  108 
Julv,  34,  53 
June,  30,  33 

Kedington  hive,  89 

Kerr,  Robert,  his  claim  to 
the  invention  of  the  Stew- 
arton hive,  10, 136, 153, 157 

King,  Mr.,  his  Sherrington 
hive,  88,  91,  109 

Klein,  Dr. ,  researches  on  the 
typhoid  germ,  136 

Knife  for  unsealing  combs, 
56  ;  scraper,  164 

Ladies'  Woodbury  hive,  88 

Lanarkshire  hive,  descrip. 
tion  of  the,  148,  181 

Langstroth  on  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  queens,  6,  7  ;  his 
hives,  93,  126;  on  rapid 
feeding,  97 ;  his  three 
principles  of  management, 
137  ;  his  temperatures,  194 

Laughland,  W.,  honey  and 
bees'-wax,  91,  94 

Lee,  James,  his  hives,  S9,  90 ; 
bee-furniture  exhibited  by, 
93  ;   supers,  93,  1 63 

Leighton,  Mr.,  honey  exhi- 
bited by,  9 1 

Letter-box  converted  into  a 
hive,  103 

Ligurian  bees,  6,  90,  99, 197, 
205 ;  versus  black,  27  ; 
price  of,  103 ;  gentleness 
of,  194 

Ligurian  queens,  introduc- 
tion of,  18;  uniting  to 
black  bees,  61 ;  when  to  be 
obtained^  159 

Ligurian  queen-cells,  43 

Ligurian  stocks,  formation 
of,  24 

Ligurianizing,  62,  84,  86, 
104,  177 

Ligurianizing  for  ladies,  25 

Lowe,  J.,  on  Dzierzon's 
theory,  6 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  president 
of  the  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, 98 ;  bis  observa- 
tions on  bees,  112—114 

Lythrum,  83 

Management  of  bees,  39 
Manchester     Honey    Show, 

87  ;  super  at,  62,  91,  94 
Manipulation,  apiarian,  94,99 
March,  management  of  bees 

during,    179;  weather  in, 

197 
Martin,  W.,  his  honey  and 

bees'-wax,  91,  92,  94 
May,  apiarian  work  in,  1, 19 ; 

weather  in,  44 
Mewe,  W.,  a  bae-master,  170 
Micrococcos,  its  presence  the 

cause  of  foul  brood,  13U 
Model  apiary,  139 


Moveable  comb  hives,  2,  88, 

120 
Munn's,  Major,  Observatory 

hive,  29 
My  first  swarm,  ]  91 

Nadiring,  41,  59 

Nadirs,  dead  bees  in,  59  ; 
time  for  placing,  153 

Naples,  congress  of  bee- 
keepers at,  158 

Needles,  useful  in  apiaries,  35 

Neighbour  and  Sons'  Cottage 
hives,  89  ;  bar-frame  hives, 
89;  machine  for  embossing 
wax -sheets,  94;  queen- 
cage,  137,  154 

New  year,  the,  145 

Nomenclature  of  swarms,  40 

Note ,  a,  and  a  query,  102, 103 

November,  107 

'  Novice,'  suggestion  respect- 
ing the  production  of  foul 
brood,  39,  43 

Nucleus,  formation  of  a,  47    , 

Nucleus  hives,  46 

Observatoiy  hive.  Major 
Munn's,  29 

Observatory  hives,  124 

Octagon  form  of  hive,  the, 
lUO,  123,  136,  137,  140, 
151,170;  and  Sir  C.  Wren, 
03 ;  figure  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's,  151 

Octagon  Stewarton  supers, 
honey  in,  90 

October,  97 

Pagden,  Mr.,  his  nadiring 
system,  41,  59,  123 

Pagden,  Mrs., honey  and  bee- 
furniture  exhibited  by,  90, 
91,  92 :  on  the  use  of  the 
nadir,  132 

Paris  Exhibition  of  Insects, 
134 ;  prizes  given  in  the, 
ib. ;  report  on,  158 

Past  month,  the  (May),  19; 
(June),  33;  (July),  53 

Past  season,  the,  40 

Pennell,  Rev.  D.  W.,  on  the 
extractor,  95 

Pettigrew,  A.,  58,  91,  94, 174 

Pettitt,  Mr.,  hives,  88  ;  Major 
Munn's  hives,  89 ;  metal- 
rack  hive,  ib. 

Phacelia  seed,  68,  203 

Plates  for  impressing  wax- 
sheets,  203 

Plumridi^e,  T.,  honey  exhi- 
bited by,  91 

Pollen,  41,  86;  artificial,  139. 
204,  300 

Populations  of  bees,  renewal 
of,  197 

Present  season,  the,  39 

Prize  fund,  5,  33,  46,  52,  87 

Prize  honey,  140 

Puff-ball,  48,  49 

Queen,  and  her  progeny,  56  ; 
introduction  of,  14,  23,  40, 
45,  85,  137,  138;  purity 
and  fertilization  of,  41  : 
unimpregnated,  03 ;  in  a 
super,  83,  104;  produc- 
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TO  OUR  EEADERS. 

In  asain  tendering'  our  services  to  the  Bee- 
keepers  of  Great  Britain,  like  a  candidate  for 
Parliament  seeking  re-election,  we  are  fain  to 
hope  that  the  course  we  have  pursued  in  the 
past  will  be  accepted  in  support  of  our  pledges 
of  good  faith  in  the  future,  and  that  our  sup- 
porters will  again  rally  round  us,  and  by  their 
rotes  and  interest  maintain  us  in  the  important 
position  we  have  assumed. 

Our  leaf-Jiire  for  the  current  j^ear  differs  in 
some  degree  from  that  of  the  past,  in  which  so 
many  willing  workers  have  stored  their  know- 
ledge and  experiences,  but  will,  we  trust,  be 
equally  acceptable  to  bee  -  keepers  generally. 
We  regret  our  inabilitj'  to  make  all  the  changes 
so  kindly  suggested  by  our  man)'  kind  friends 
and  advisers  ;  but  hope,  ui  adopting  those  of 
the  majoritj-,  we  shall  not  be  thought  wanting 
in  respect  for  the  wishes  of  those  whose  sug- 
gestions we  have  been  unable  to  follow,  and 
that  as  a  whole  the  improvement  we  have 
aimed  at  in  our  Second  Volimie  will  be  accepted 
as  an  earnest  of  our  desire  to  please.  Our 
main  object  is  the  advancement  of  bee-culture, 
and  this  we  hope  always  to  keep  in  view ;  and 
while  our  friends  support  and  protect  us  from 
pecuniary  loss,  no  pains  shall  be  spared  in  our 
endeavoui's  to  further  its  interests.  We  must, 
however,  remind  our  readers  that  this  is  swamp- 
ing-time,  and  as  bees  throng  around  their 
queen,  and  labour  to  enable  her  to  increase  her 
sphere  of  usefulness,  so  we  hope  bee-keepers, 


looking  to  the  British  Bee  Journal  as  the  com- 
mon centre  from  which  their  interests  derive 
the  best  support  and  protection,  will  swarm 
around  us,  and  aid  us  in  our  efforts  for  the 
common  weal. 


MAY. 

To  the  apiarian  May  is  undoubtedly  the 
busiest  and  most  interesting  month  in  the  whole 
year.  The  winter  may  be  considered  safely 
past,  and  excepting  the  probability  of  a  few 
slight  frosts  about  the  full  of  'the  moon, 
and  perhaps  a  little  of  the  boisterous  weather 
which  was  due  in  March,  Init  which  has  not 
yet  paid  us  its  visit  in  full,  nothing  appeal's 
likely  to  mar  the  promise  of  the  year  1874 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  annals  of 
bee-keeping. 

The  months  of  ^March  and  April  have  been 
unusually  kind  and  genial,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  fruit-trees  have  put  on  their  holiday 
attire  earlier  than  usual,  affording  abundant 
pasture  for  the  bees,  and  preventing  the  ne- 
cessity for  artificial  feeding,  except  in  isolated 
cases,  or  where  stimulative  feeding  was  thought 
desirable.  Taken  altogether,  the  season  hitherto 
has  been  most  satisfactory  ;  and  should  there 
be  no  check,  the  crop  of  bees  will  vie  in  value 
■\\'ith  the  grass  crop,  and,  on  the  principle  that 

'  A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay,' 

it  is  just  possible  that  the  bees  may  carry  off 
the  palm.  There  is  an  old  maxim  which  says, 
'Early  drones,  early  swarms;'  and  as  a  rule 
it  is  correct,  but  it  may  happen  that  early 
drones  are  indicative  of  the  presence  of  an 
unfertilized  queen  in  the  hive,  in  which  case 
the  hopes  their  appearance  gi\-es  rise  to  are 
not  likely  to  be  realized  ;  at  any  rate  not  with 
the  hive  "at  which  such  drones  appear. 

Every  bee-keeper  who  intends  to  hive  his 
swarms'  must  beforehand  determine  on  the 
kind  of  hive  he  will  put  them  into,  and  in 
the  present  day  while  '  the  battle  of  the  bee- 
hive' is  raging  with  unabated  fury,  the  task 
of  choosing" the  best  is  evidently  not  an  easy 
one.  Although  fully  convinced  of  the  supe- 
riority of  hives  constructed  on  the  moveable 
comb"  principle,  whether  they  be  wooden  hives 
with  the  bar-frame  arrangement,  or  straw 
skeps  with  open  crowns  and  simple  bars,  as 
in  '  Taylor's,'  '  Fenn's,'  and  the  Grecian 
hives,  we  simply  argue  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  hive  which  gives  its  owner  coni- 
mand  of  the  combs,  so  that  ho  may  see  their 
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condition  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  must  be  more 
desirable  and  convenient  than  a  hive  in  -which 
the  combs  are  fixed  so  that  a  fair  view  of  them 
is  imjjossible.  Many  intending  bee-keepers 
seem  to  dread  the  adoption  of  moveable  comb 
hives,  because  they  imagine  that  in  them  the 
bees  require  much  extra  attention  and  manipu- 
lalion,  and  thus  the  fear  of  being  stung  ^\-hilo 
operating  prevents  them  obtaining  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  their  use;  but  the  facts  are 
otherwise:  bees  in  a  moveable  comb  hive  are  not 
likely  to  require  more  attention  than  they 
would  if  they  were  in  a  hollow  log,  which  is 
pei'haps  the  most  primitive  kind  of  hive  known. 
But,  supposing  anything  occurs  to  them  which 
renders  interference  j)ositively  necessary — for 
instance,  an  attack  of  dj'sentery,  the  loss  of 
their  queen,  the  presence  of  too  much  drone- 
comb,  a  superabundance  of  pollen,  innovation 
of  the  wax-moth,  or  any  other  of  the 
'  thousand  natural  ills '  with  which  bees  are 
liable  to  be  afflicted, —  surely  it  will  be  admitted 
that  iu  either  case  it  would  be  more  con- 
A'enient  if  the  hive  be  not  closed  against 
inspection.  Again,  it  is  of  common  occurrence 
for  amateur  bee-keepers,  when  in  difficulties, 
to  seek  the  friendly  aid  of  some  experienced 
bee-master — one  who  is  not  afraid  to  invade 
a  hive  and  thoroughlj'  examine  and  report 
upon  its  contents;  but  who  can  tell  the  measure 
of  his  disappointment,  when,  \ipon  arriving 
at  the  scene,  he  is  shown  some  stra.-w  skeps 
and  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  their  condition  ? 
He  majr  suspect  ever  so  many  causes,  but,  being 
unable  to  inspect  their  interior,  he  can  only 
guess  at  the  truth.  There  are  many  cases  where 
an  experienced  bee-keeper  would  at  once  see 
the  cause  of  difficulty,  as  a  physician  would 
pronounce  on  jaundice,  small-pox,  measles,  or 
scarlet-fever  almost  at  first  sight,  but  there 
are  others  where  it  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  expect  him  to  diagnose  a  case  in  an  upper 
storjf  by  looking  thi'ough  the  gi'ound- floor  win- 
dow. On  the  score  of  expense,  the  straw  skep 
has  been  held  to  be  the  most  economical,  but  that 
is  now  open  to  gra^■e  doubt,  as  bar-frame  hives 
can  be  obtained  at  prices  which  challenge 
it  to  competition.  Taking  the  '  Pettigrew,' 
and  the  '  Yates '  skeps,  of  which  we  gave  en- 
gravings in  our  July  Number  of  last  year  by 
favour  of  Mr.  Yates,  which  hives  are  the 
nearest  to  perfection  iu  size  and  manufacture 
of  any  extant,  the  difference  between  them 
consisting  only  in  the  shai^e  of  their  crowns, 
one  of  which,  the  '  Pettigrew,'  is  flat,  wJaile  the 
'Yates'  is  dome-shaped,  it  will  be  found,  by 
comparison,  that  tliey  are  really  the  more 
expensive.  Tlie  advertised  prices  of  these 
hives  vary  from  4s.  6(/.  to  G-f.  6(1.  each,  and 
their  floor-boards  are  quoted  at  from  2.v.  6(/. 
to   4'V.    each,  bringing   the   liives  complete  to 


prices    varying 


from  7.S'.  to  10s.  Gr/.  each, 
whereas  the  last  new  10-bar-fraine  hive  for 
cottagers'  use  is  advertised  in  this  Journal  at 
7s.  Gd.  only.  Compare  these  again, — neither 
of  which  includes  a  super  or  honey-box, —  with 
the  Stcwarton  hive,  which  has  just  appeared, 
consisting  of  two  stock-boxes  and  one  honey- 
box  (but  no  floor-board)  at  12-s-.  Gd.,  and  we 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  moveable 
comb  hive  in  point  of  economy  compares  most 
favourabl}--  with  the  inconvenient  skep.  "We 
trust  our  observations  in  this  respect  will  not 
be  unfavourablj'  received  ;  we  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  any  of  the  hives  Ave  have  men- 
tioned, and  except  for  purposes  of  comparison 
.should  not  have  given  them  ■what  may  be 
thought  undue  prominence  ;  but,  lia\ing  in  view 
the  great  exhibition  which  is  apparently  des- 
tined to  make  the  year  1S74  famous  in  the 
annals  of  apiculture,  we  thinic  we  should  be 
wanting  in  our  duty  if  the  question  of  selec- 
tion of  hives  was  not  fairly  brouglit  before 
our  readers.  We  hope,  with  the  exhibition 
in  prosjiect,  that  every  bee-keeper  will  register 
the  date  of  swarming,  weight  of  swarm,  and 
size  and  weight  of  evei'y  hive  used,  so  that 
any  deemed  worthy  of  being  brought  into 
competition  may  be  fully  and  faithfully  de- 
scribed, that  statistics  maj'  be  preserved  which 
will  aid  the  bee-keeping  world  in  arriving  at 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  respective  value  of  the 
A'arious  hives  and  sj"stems  in  use. 

Next  to  hives  the  selection  of  supers  is  of 
the  first  importance,  and  here  again  diversity 
of  oijinions  as  to  number,  size,  shape,  and 
material,  renders  it  difficult  for  the  amateur  to 
make  a  satisfactory  selection.  It  is  very 
pleasurable  to  observe  from  da_v  to  day  the 
progress  of  the  an'oi'Ic  in  a  glass  super,  and 
hence  the  use  of  supers  of  that  material  is 
much  favoured.  We  do  not  ho\\-ever  I'eeom- 
mend  bell-glasses,  or  any  that  ha\'e  glass  tops, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  bees  have 
in  attaching  their  combs  to  them.  Supers  with 
glass  sides  and  M'ooden  tops  are  far  preferable 
to  any  others ;  they  should  also  have  thin 
wooden  bottoms,  to  permit  of  easy  removal 
without  the  necessitj' for  breaking  the  combs, — 
an  inconvenience  which  always  occurs  when 
supers  have  no  bottoni  boai'ds  of  their  own. 
Those  of  the  kind  recommended  in  the  June 
and  Januaiy  Numbers  of  the  Joiinidl  may  be 
protected  against  cold  h\  wrappings  of  paper 
round  them.  When  applied  to  out-of-door 
hives,  in  addition  to  the  usual  wrapping,  an 
old  skep  jdaced  over  them  will  aiford  useful 
protection,  which  .should  also  be  covered  with 
a  protecting  roof. 

P)ees  have  been  breeding  very  rajDidly  indeed 
under  the  influence  of  the  glorious  weather 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured  during  the 
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past  month,  and  probably  ere  th^se  lines  are 
before  our  readers,  tlie  merry  '  jinjle,'  wliicli  in 
rural  districts  is  held  to  be  so  essential  on  the 
advent  of  swarms,  will  have  bec.ilieard  in  many 
parts  of  our  fruitfid  island.  Can  ;;ny  one  who 
lias  been  present  when  the  ^ve[^  ome  news  has 
been  brouglit  that  '  tlie  bees  are  swarinin<;-,' 
ever  forg-ct  the  scene  of  wild  excitement  tliat 
almost  invariably  ensues?  Every  occupation  in 
Avliich  the  houseliold  maj^  be  engaged  is  im- 
mediately abandoned,  a  great  rush  made  for 
the  possession  of  sonre  instrument  with  which 
to  '  finUc '  them, — poker,  tongs,  and  shovel ; 
preserving-pan,  saucepan,  and  dustpan  ;  all  the 
jiousehold  gods,  and  goddesses  too,  are  brought 
into  active  use,  and  the  v/hole  neighbourhood 
is  a  roused  by  the  Babel  of  sounds  tluis  suddenly 
created,  while 

'  Up  iiioimts  tlip  chief,  and  to  tlip  cheated  f-_vc, 
Ten  f  liiiiisand  shuttlps  dart  aloii<a'  the  sky ; 
As  .'Swift  tliiMUp'h  aftliPi-  vise  the  riLsliiuir  swaniis. 
Gay  daiioinji'  to  liie  beam  their  siui-briii'lit  forms  ; 
Aud  eaeh  thin  form,  still  liuireriufi'  on  tlie  siu'ht, 
Trails,  as  it  shoots,  a  Hue  of  sil"\-er  light. 
Ili^U'h  poised  on  bviovaut  ^\■iup•,  the  thou^'htful  queen, 
In  fi'.aze  attentive,  views  the  varied  scene, 
jVnd  soon  her  far-fetoli'd  keu  discerns  Ijelo-w. 
The  lij;'ht  laburnum  lift  her  polish'd  brow. 
Wave  her  irreen  leafy  rinnlets  oVr  the  {;'ladp, 
Aud  seem  to  beclcou  to  lier  friendly  shade. 
Swift  as  the  falcon's  sweep,  the  monarch  bends 
Ifer  flifjfht  aln'upt ;  tlie  followinfl;  host  descends. 
Hound  tlie  tiue  twiff,  like  cluster'd  grapes  they  close, 
lu  thickening  wreaths,  aud  court  a  short  repo.se.' 

EVAXS. 

The  tinkling  of  bees  is  a  very  old  custom, 
probably  of  little  use  as  a  means  of  inducing 
them  to  alight  near  b}',  but  under  any  eircum- 
.stances  it  is  liarmless  ;  and  as  it  pleases  those 
who  resort  to  it,  and  alfords  occupation  at  a 
moment  when  every  one  thinks  he  '  must  be  up 
and  iloiiuj,'  very  little  need  be  said  against  it. 
Those  who  are  '  to  the  manner  born,'  ha^-e  the 
strongest  faith  in  its  efRcac)'  in  causing  the 
bees  to  '  settle,'  while  others  have  no  faith  in  it 
whatever,  never  use  it,  and  are  about  as  success- 
ful as  those  who  do. 

When  a  swarm  lias  '  .settled,'  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  hiving  it,  and  placing  it  upon  the 
stand  it  is  to  occupy,  if, it  be  near  the  clustering 
bees  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  it 
would  bo  well  to  allow  the  hive  containing  them 
to  remain  on  the  ground  at  only  a  short  distance 
protecting  them  from  tlie  fierce  heat  of  the  sun 
by  a  sheet  or  an  awning  of  some  kind  tempo- 
rarily tlirown  over  them.  It  is  not  always  safe 
to  shake  the  clustering  bees  into  the  hive  in 
which  they  are  to  remain,  as  it  is  possible  to 
crusli  the  cjueen  in  setting  it  on  the  ground,  or 
floorboard.  The  safest  plan  is  thtit  usually 
adopted  when  hiving  bees  in  bar-frante  hives, 
viz.,  set  the  floorboard  on  the  ground,  cover  it 
with  a  large  sheet, — a  newspaper  will  do  ;  place 
the  hive  upon  the  floorboard,  and  raise  the  front 


of  it  about  an  inch,  by  placing  pieces  of  wood 
under  its  corners  (if  it  be  a  circular  skep,  it 
should  be  set  on  a  ■•it rip  of  wood),  then  take  a 
vessel  of  any  kind,  a  tin,  or  galvanized  iron 
pail,  is  one  of  the  most  handj',  shake  the  bees 
into  it,  caiTV'  them  to  the  hive,  and  pour  them 
<[o\\\\  on  the  sheet  in  front  of  it,  wlien  if  the 
queen  be  with  them  they  will  enter  in  triumph, 
and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  will 
stay  there ;  and  any  stragglers  left  near  the 
clustering  point,  missing  their  queen,  will  soon 
join  the  main  body,  attracted  tliither  by  their 
jubilant  hu.mming,  and  when  all  have  ascended 
and  are  quiet,  the  sheet  may  be  quietly 
withdrawn.  Should  tlie  queen  not  have  been 
captured  on  the  first  attempt,  the  bees  will 
return  to  the  tree  or  shrub,  when  a  second  or 
third  attempt  will  probably  prove  successful. 
When  a  queen  is  killed  in  setting  the  hive 
containing  the  swarm  on  its  floorboard,  the 
bees  will  not  immediately  leave  her,  but  will 
remain  ^\-\\\i  her  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
they  will  be  sure  eventuallj^  to  desert  the  hive, 
perhaps  after  having  built  one  or  two  pieces  of 
comb  in  it,  and  will  return  to  that  from  which 
they  first  issued. 

The  natural  swarming  of  bees,  although  one 
of  the  most  charming  phenomena  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  is  too  uncertain  in  its  opera- 
tion to  be  suffered  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
professional  bee-master.  Watching,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  peculiar  state  of  atmosphere  which 
will  induce  them  to  come  forth,  are  too  expensive 
and  wearisome  to  him  whose  time  is  of  great 
importance,  and  hence  among  experienced 
bee-keepers  artificial  swarming  is  generally 
resorted  to  ;  which  process  not  only  removes 
the  necessity  for  watching  and  waiting,  but 
when  properly  carried  out  prevents  also  great 
waste  of  time  and  labour  by  the  bees,  dispenses 
with  after-swarming,  and  brings  the  apiary 
under  direct  control,  subject  of  course  to  the 
variations  of  the  climate,  Ijy  which  everything 
mundane  is  influenced.  Artificial  swarming 
has  been  so  fulty  described  in  former  numbers  of 
this  Journal,  that  repetition  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess would  be  wearisome  ;  but  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  gist 
of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  preventing  the  waste 
of  time  usually  occupied  by  individual  hives  in 
swarming  condition,  in  raising  queens  for  them- 
selves. In  every  apiary  there  are  usually  two 
or  three  stocks"  in  advance  of  others  ;  and 
where  it  is  intended  that  swarms  shall  be  ob- 
tained, without  regard  to  breed  of  the  bees,  the 
strongest  should  be  swarmed  artificially  as  soon 
as  drones  begin  to  make  their  appearance  ;  and 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards,  when  the 
number  of  quecn-ccUsis  ascertained,  otlier  stocks 
may  be  similarly  treated  ;  and  two  days  further 
on,"  queen-cells  should  be  cut  out  of  the  hives  tirat 
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swarmed,  and  spliced,  one  eacli,  into  the  combs 
of  those  last  so  treated,  fixing  them  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  brood  nest. 

These  operations  are  not  so  easih'  performed, 
nor  are  they  so  likelj^  to  be  successful,  witli 
hives  containing  fixed  combs  as  with  those  in 
which  they  are  moveable,  but  a  sufficient 
number  of  queen-cells  may  be  found  available 
amongst  the  croolieclcst  combs  of  the  most  in- 
convenient hives  to  make  them  both  practic- 
able and  profitable. 

Hives  from  which  swarms  have  departed 
should  have  their  entrances  contracted  for  a 
few  days  ;  as  should  also  those  iu  which  new 
swarms  have  been  hived,  so  that  the  heat 
generated  in  them  may  be  economised  ;  other- 
wise, should  a  few  days  of  chilly  weather  ensue, 
the  hatching  of  brood  in  one,  and  the  secretion 
of  wax  for  the  formation  of  comb  in  the  other, 
may  be  hindered,  or  prevented  altogether,  when 
both  will  be  sure  to  suft'er. 

It  will  be  found  profitable  to  feed  swarms 
and  casts  of  all  descriptions,  to  enable  them  to 
fill  their  hives  with  combs,  while  thej^  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  swarming  and  comb- 
building  impulse.  A  swarm  which  receives  a 
check  at  this  peculiar  time,  rarely  recovers  its 
tone,  and  is  seldom  a  pi'ofitablo  one  to  the  bee- 
keeper. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  BEE-SHOW. 

The  amount  subscribed  to  the  Prize  fund  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Bee  and  Honej-  Show  has  gra- 
dually increased  to  up\\'ards  of  seventy  pounds  ; 
but  Ave  must  remind  our  readers  that  to  carry 
out  the  Show  in  the  liberal  spirit  suggested  in 
the  proposed  schedule  of  prizes,  a  hundred 
pounds  at  the  least  will  be  required.  The 
said  schedule  has  been  most  unkindly  reviewed 
by  certain  writers  in  the  JotiniaJ  ofllori'iculhwo, 
whose  object  has  evidently  been  to  damage  the 
interests  of  the  Show  ;  but  we  are  willing  to 
believe  that  their  objections,  instead  of  injuring 
the  cause,  have  had  quite  the  contrary  effect. 

To  a  correspondent,  whose  kind  and  cour- 
teous letter  appeared  in  that  Journal  on  the 
2nd  of  April  last,  Ave  feel  that  our  thanks  are 
due,  for  the  dispassionate  Avay  in  which  he 
jjlaced  the  Avhole  matter  before  its  readers.  To 
his  objections  to  the  Schedule,  Avhich  are  made 
in  the  most  gentlemanly  spirit,  Ave  feel  that  it 
Avould  be  uncourteous  in  us  not  to  reply  ;  there- 
fore, taking  them  in  the  order  in  Avhich  they 
appeared,  Ave  feel  it  necessary,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  allude  to  the  straw  skep,  which  he 
'  cannot  help  thinking  ...  is  all  but  thrown 
overboard.'  Now  in  the  Schedule  there  are 
six  classes  for  hives,  for  the  most  improA"ed  of 
which,  in  each  class,  a  prize  of  two  pounds 
and  a  certificate  of  merit  will  be  awarded,  and 


one  set  of  these  prizes  mmt  be  Avon  by  the 
'  most  improved  skep,  or  box-hive  (used)  for 
depriving  purposes ;'  and  in  the  other  classes, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  for  hiA'es,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent competition  by  the  straAV  skep.  Straw 
sleeps  may  be  made  square,  and  fitted  with 
bar  frames,  as  in  the  Sherrington  hive,  which 
will  be  no  mean  competitor  for  honours,  and 
Avhich,  having  a  flat  top,  cannot  be  objected  to 
by  the  staunchest  Pettigrewian.  It  (the  skep) 
can  be  adapted  to  the  storifying  principle,  and 
Avould,  if  the  attempt  were  made,  run  hard 
against  the  Stewarton,  on  its  merits  ;  it  can  be 
used  on  the  collateral  system,  as  many  old 
Avoodcuts  will  prbAT,  and  it  can  be  fashioned 
into  the  best  and  cheapest  (most  economical) 
moA'eable  comb  hive  for  cottagers'  use,  and 
yet  we  are  accused  of  throAving  it  '  OA'erboard.' 
That  the  straw  skep  is  not  '  tlirown  overboard,' 
the  classes  which  deal  with  results  will  testify. 
Those  for  honey  are  nineteen  in  number,  and 
excepting  one  Avliich  disposes  of  40x.  for  honey 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  extractor,  the  whole 
of  them  are  open  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
votaries  of  the  straAV  skep,  Avithout  the  slightest 
attempt  at  handicapping. 

There  /.<  noi  a  muijJc  word  in  Ihc  n-holo  Schedule 
irliieh  tiialiea  the  lead  inridiom  dktiiietion  heticeeii 
one  hire  and  si/deni,  and  another ;  but  the  object 
as  intended  is  to  bring  all  of  them  into  one  grand 
competition,  and  to  let  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. Those  who  complain  that  the  skep  is 
slighted,  Avill  perhaps  oblige  us  by  shoAving  in 
Avhat  Avay  they  Avould  like  to  see  it  more  espe- 
cially recognised. 

The  next  objection  is,  '  "With  regard  to  the 
prizes,  I  think  they  are  cut  up  too  small,'  and 
here  we  must  beg  to  differ  with  our  courteous 
critic ;  Ave  believe  that  prizes  cannot  be  soavu 
too  Avidely,  and  if  they  be  not  cut  up  small  it  is 
evident  there  must  be  fcAver  of  them.  We 
shall  be  \'ery  glad  if  those  Avho  thinli  the 
prizes  should  be  larger  will  helji  to  make  them 
so  ;  but  at  present  the  funds  do  not  warrant 
them  being  so  large.  AVe  would  remind  our 
friends  that  the  Schedule  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  hundred  jDounds  Avill  be  col- 
lected ;  and  if  Ave  can  be  shown  a  better  Avay 
of  distributing  such  an  amount,  we  shall  be 
exceedingly  obliged.  We  do  not  think  the 
chance  of  winning  a  fcAV  prizes  of  Aa'c  pounds 
Avould  induce  more  entries  than  Avill  the  chances 
now  offered ;  indeed,  we  do  not  attach  a  A'ast 
imjDortance  to  the  prizes  at  all.  Thej^  are 
sufficiently  valuable  and  numerous  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  successful  exhibitors,  and  the 
honour  won  will  be  the  real  reward,  but  Ave 
pin  our  faith  to  the  establishment  of  a  Honey 
Fair  as  the  best  guarantee  of  the  future  success 
of  the  undertaking.  Pure  honey  is  always  in 
demand  ;  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  the  country, 
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hut  Ihere  is  no  market  where  it  may  be  bought 
and  sold  in  quantity,  no  regular  outlet  for  it, 
and,  consequently,  as  a  source  of  income  its 
acquirement  is  not  sufficiently  regarded.  When 
once  a  market  is  created,  we  have  little  doubt 
but  that  the  demand  and  the  supply  will 
rapidly  increase,  and  the  numbers  of  bee- 
keepers multiplied  man^'fold. 

Class  Q  is  the  next  objected  to  'for  the  best 
exhibition  of  honey  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
extractor,'  to  which  ought  to  have  been  added, 
the  produce  of  one  ><fock  of  bees;  and  if  by  the 
iise  of  the  extractor  it  can  be  shown  that  three 
or  foui'  times  the  quantity  of  houej'  can  be 
obtained  over  what  is  produced  without  it,  we 
t?>.ink  its  use  ought  to  be  encouraged,  or,  at 
auy  rate,  that  in  such  an  exhibition  its  merits 
should  be  fairly  tested.  Our  respected  critic 
thinks  money  ought  not  to  be  voted  from 
public  subscriptions  for  such  a  purpose  ;  we 
refily  that  the  purjjose  was  announced  before 
the  public  subscriptions  were  sent,  and  that  a 
radical  departure  from  the  '  programme '  may 
give  offence  to  some  of  the  intending  subscribers, 
and  thus  prove  injurious. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  importance  to  the 
bee-culturist,  are  the  '  Essa3-s.'  It  is  admitted 
that  the  fertilization  of  queen-bees  by  selected 
drones  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  will  remain  so  ;  and  if  by 
offering  so  small  a  prize,  compared  with  the 
importance  of  the  object,  the  minds  of  skilful 
observers  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  it 
is  possible  that  a  means  may  be  discovered  by 
which  the  object  sought  can  be  attained. 

'  Foul-brood '  is  the  name  given  to  the  disease 
which  causes  rottenness  of  the  bees  while  in 
their  embryo  condition,  and  the  prize  is  sug- 
gested for  the  best  essay  on  the  cause  and 
cure  of  f/iaf  disease.  We  are  not  so  wide  of  the 
mark  as  to  imagine  that  dead  and  rotting 
brood  can  be  restored,  and  do  not  use  the  word 
'cure'  in  that  sense.  Small-pox  in  hiunans 
like  foul-brood  in  bees,  is  a  germ  disease,  and 
in  both  instances  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  policy 
to  bury  the  dead  instantlj-,  and  burn  the  bed- 
ding and  clothing  of  the  one,  and  the  cells  of 
the  other,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  con- 
tagion ;  but  would  it  not  be  the  height  of 
presumption  and  foUj^  to  forego  further  investi- 
gation of  the  disease  called  small-pox,  because 
a  clididatait  chose  to  say  that  '  there  is  no  cure 
for  it,'  and  that  '  the  cause  is  equally  beyond 
the  ken  of  mortals  ?'  We  have  no  patience  or 
sympathy  with  those  who  believe  in  '  finality' 
with  regard  to  things  mundane,  and  who  would 
sit  still  and  endure,  rather  than  strive  to  better 
their  condition  and  that  of  their  neighbours. 

We  must,  however,  leave  the  whole  question 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  meeting  of  subscribers 
which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  during  the  present 


month.  We  respectfully  and  cordially  invite 
all  those  who  are  then  subscribers  to  the  Prize 
Fund  to  attend  a  meeting  at  168  Camden  Street, 
N.AV.,  near  the  Camden  Station  on  the  North 
London  Railway,  on  Saturday  the  16th  instant, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  hope  not 
only  to  revise  the  proposed  Schedule  of  prizes 
to  be  offered,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Api- 
culture. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  PROGENY. 

In  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  we 
pointed  out,  that  if  an  egg,  in  its  passage  down 
the  oviduct,  escaped  the  influence  of  the  fluid 
in  the  spermatheca,  it  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  become  a  drone,  '  ichicJi  partaking  onhj  of 
the  nature  of  the  queen  mother,  would  he  of  her 
standard  of  puriti/.'  This,  although  generally 
accepted  as  a  fact,  is  questioned  by  some  eminent 
apiarians.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  eggs  which 
are  deposited  by  an  impregnated  queen  in  drone- 
cells,  pass  the  spermatheca  in  exactly  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  lea\e  the  ovaries,  whereas 
those  deposited  in  worker-cells  will  have  almost 
invariably  come  into  contact  with,  and  have 
absorbed,  some  portion  of  the  spermatic  fluid 
contained  in  the  spermatheca,  and  hence  will 
become  workers.  We  say  almost  iinririahf//, 
because  very  occasionally  an  egg  may  be  de- 
posited in  a  worker  cell  without  coming  into 
contact  with  this  fluid,  in  which  case  the  bees 
do  not  remove  it,  but  allow  it  to  develope  into 
a  drone,  to  make  room  for  which  they  elongate 
the  cell  until  it  is  nearly  one-half  longer  than 
usual. 

The  theory  which  explains  the  wonderful 
phenomenon  is,  that  the  production  of  drones 
and  workers  by  fertilized  queens,  i.e.,  the  deter- 
mination of  their  sexes,  is  purely  mechanical, 
depending  upon  the  sizes  of  the  cells  in  which 
the  eggs  are  deposited.  Thus  a  drone-cell  is 
large  enough  to  allow  the  body  of  the  queen  to 
be  inserted  into  it,  and  the  egg  to  be  deposited, 
without  causing  the  slightest  pressure  upon  her 
body  through  enforced  contact  with  its  waxen 
walls,  and  hence  the  fluid  in  the  spermatheca 
is  not  discharged  against  the  egg  as  it  passes 
the  orifice  in  the  oviduct,  on  its  waj^  to  the 
point  of  deposition  ;  consequently  the  egg  is 
said  to  be  unimpregnated,  and  can  only  pro- 
duce a  drone.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
body  of  the  queen  is  inserted  into  a  worker-cell, 
the  effort  made  in  extruding  the  egg  (toes  cause 
pressure  of  the  body  against  the  sides  of  the  cell, 
and  the  fluid  in  the  spermatlu^ca  is  forced  into 
contact  with  the  eggas  it  passes  along  the  oviduct, 
and  under  its  vivifying  influence  the  egg  will  be- 
come a  worker,  or  a  queen-bee.    Tlie  difference 
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in  the  sizes  of  the  cells  is  capitally  clisplaj'ed  in 
the  nccompanying  engraving,  which  represents 


those  of  both  drones  and  workers  (with  a  few 
intermediates),  by  observing  which  tlic  fore- 
going statement  may  bo  more  easily  under- 
stood. There  is,  liowever,  considerable  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many  observing  beekeepers, 
whether  this  theory  of  the  production  of  drones 
is  absolutely  correct.  If  it  be,  the  drones  of 
pure  Italian  queens  would  be  always  pure  alike, 
no  niattcr  how  they  ma.3'ha,ve  mated;  but  there 
are  few  breeders  of  that  race  of  bees  who  are 
perfectly  satisfied  that  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  John  Lowe,  an  eminent  Scotch  apiarian, 
in  his  Ohscnrif  ions  oil  Dzicrzoii'v  Tliconj  of  lie - 
production  in  the  Ilonci/  Brr,  1867,  gives  several 
powerful  reasons  for  believing  tJiat  'Dzicrzon 
was  in  error  in  supposing  tliat  the  drones  of 
pure  hybridized  queens  always  partook  and 
followed  the  race  of  the  mother;  otherwise,' 
says  he,  'I  could  not  account  for  the  many 
anomalies  brought  out  in  my  experiments.' 
The  question  is  a  very  complicated  one,  because 
there  is  no  true  standard  by  which  the  cha- 
raeler  of  drones  may  be  judged.  C'oloui'  is  ii 
iair  test  of  purity  in  worker-bees,  indeed,  uni- 
formity of  colour,  without  regard  to  special 
beauty,  may  be  accounted  conclusive  in  that 
respect. 

In  the  proposed  iSchedide  of  Prizes  to  be 
offered  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  in  Sep- 
t  ember  next,  one  prize  is  suggested  '  for  the 
most  beautiful  breed  of  Ligurian  bees,  the  pro- 
geny of  the  queen  accompanying  them,  the 
beauty  of  the  queen  to  be  of  secondary  import- 
ance ; '  and  ibr  tlie  latter  proviso  we  have  been 
held  up  to  ridicule;  but  let  us  see  what  Mr. 
Lowe'\says  on  the  subject:  'If  colour  be  the 
expression  of  purity  as  regards  the  queen  and 
drones,  I  confess  my  inability,  according  to  my 
experience,  to  determine  on  all  occasions  the 
perfect  purity  of  either.'  In  his  experiments 
witli  hybridized  Egyptian  queens,  he  ibund 
they  produced  drones  of  -N-aried  character  ; 
'  some  tolerably  well  marked,  and  others  very 
badly  marked.'  Of  three  hives  containing  pure 
Egyptian  queens,  ;ind  then  (1867)  producing 
drones,  not  oiu^  produced  (nther  male  or  wor]v(>r 
bees  equal  to  the  original  stock,  the  drones  in 
some  measure  corresponding  in  their  markings 
with  tlie  marking  and  colour  of  the  workers ; 
'  tliat  is,  tlie  queen  ^vhi^•ll  produced  the  worst 


woi'kers  produced  the  worst  marked  di'ones, 
and  the  queen  which  produced  the  best  workers 
produced  also  the  best  marked  drones.  One  of 
the  queens,  which  had  evidently  been  hybridized 
by  a  Ligurian  drone,  as  the  workers  were  very 
beautiful  hybrids,  produced  some  drones  almost 
equal  to  those  of  the  original  qu'.'cu,  some  very 
poorly  marlccd,  and  some  "|mrtaking  more  of 
the  Ligurian  character.'  Now,  if  this  be  so, 
and  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  strict 
truthfulness  and  impartiality  of  ]\Ir.  Lowe's 
observations,  it  follows  tliat  the  drone  progeny 
of  a  queen-bee  /«  influenced  by  the  character  of 
the  drone  with  which  she  may  happen  to  liave 
mated,  although  the  eggs  in  her  ovaries  i'rom 
which  the  drones  are  raised  have  never  been  in 
actual  contact  with  the  life-giving  fluid  ob- 
tained during  the  wedding  fli"lit,  and  hoarded 
in  the  spermallieca.  '  The  important  fact,' he 
truly  says,  '  is,  that  these  pure  Egyptian  queens, 
being  hybridized,  produce  hybrid  nudes  as  well 
as  hybrid  females.'  This  is,  indeed,  an  ini- 
jwrtant  fact,  but  one  which  few,  on  account  of 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  Egyptian  race 
of  bees,  have  the  opportunity  of  testing.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  it  is  not  at  all  times 
easy  to  determine  the  purity  of  race  in  drones, 
even  when  they  belong  to  hives  containing  the 
purest  Ligurian  queens  and  woikers,  and  in 
this  i-espect  Mi'.  Lowe  says :  '  I  do  not  well  sec 
that  perfect  accuracy  of  I'esults,  in  this  question, 
could  be  obtained  by  aid  of  the  Italian  bee, 
inasmuch  as  the  pure  Ijigurian  drone  noinctiincK 
so  nearly  I'escmbles  the  English  drone,  that 
purity  is  often  difficult  to  determine.'  From 
this  statement,  the  truth  of  which  must  be  well 
known  to  exery  breeder  of  Ligurian  bees,  it 
seems  absolutely  impossible  to  veiify  the  theory 
of  Dzierzon,  the  test  of  purity  being  so  likely 
to  fail ;  but  if  we  turn  our  attention  in  another 
direction  we  may  perhaps  find  evidences  which 
will  go  far  to  piovc  Mr.  Lowe's  deductions. 

The  great  Jolin  Hunter  quotes  from  Schirach : 
'  A  young  (jueen  latelj'  hatched  was  j)^it  i^^^o  a 
hive  which  had  been  i^revioush'  ascertained  to 
contain  no  drones,  and  whose  queen  was  re- 
moved, and  yet  the  young  queen  laid  eggs  ; ' 
upon  which  he  remarked,  '  There  is  no  mystery 
in  this,  but  did  they  hatch  ? '  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  they  did  hatch,  and  became  living 
drones,  we  ask  now.  Is  there  any  proof  tluit  such 
drones  have  the  power  of  fertdization  suffi- 
ciently developed,  to  render  them  in  anj'  degree 
serviceable  in  an  apiary?  It  has  long  been 
doubted  by  many  clever  American  apiarians 
whether  the  drones  produced  by  I'ertile  workers 
have  sufficient  power  to  propagate  their  species, 
'and  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  drones  produced  by 
unfertilized  queens  may  be  equally  impotent. 
Langstroth  cites  a  ease  (p.  214,  note)  where 
some   young  queens,   hatched  late  in  October 
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1856,  had  ftiilecl  to  obtiiiu  impregnation,  al- 
though drouGs  continued  in  existence  until 
after  the  1st  of  ISToveniber ;  and  when  examined 
on  the  21st  of  February,  LSOT,  they  had  each 
(I  few  acalcd  droi/rs  and  larra',  while  weaker 
stocks  had  much  brood.'  lie  says,  'These  drone- 
laying  colonies  were  supplied  with  queens  from 
other  stocks,  which,  when  opened,  were  found 
to  have  raised  queens  in  February.  One  queen 
was  hiying  woi-ker,  and  the  other  drone  eggs, 
and  the  former  must  have  been  impregnated  in 
March,  and  probably  by  some  of  the  brood  of 
the  drone-laying  queens.'  '  Prohabli/'  is  the 
word  here  nsed,  but  we  think  it  eqiially  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  di'oncs  wliich  existed  atter 
the  1st  of  November  continued  in  the  unfertile 
hives  during  the  winter,  and  gave  their  ser- 
vices to  the  young  queens  which  were  hatched 
as  .stated  in  the  Febiaiary  ensuing. 

The  statement  tliat  on  tlie  21st  of  Fcbrnar\- 
the  unfertile  queens  had  each  '  a  few  sealed 
droiien  and  larm',''  while  Aveaker  stocks  '  had 
iiiiich  brood,'  is  so  highly  suggestive  that  it 
deserves  considerable  altention.  In  the  first 
place,  if  fertilization  by  a  drone  is  not  essential 
to  the  proper  fecundity  of  a  queen,  why  had 
not  the  unfertilized  queens,  in  the  case  before 
us,  shown  equal  fecundity  with  those  of  weaker 
stocks  irhicli  had  iiiiirh  brood  .^  Why  will  a 
fertilized  queen  commence  ovipossiting  when 
not  more  than  a  few  days  old,  whilst  one  un- 
fertilized will  not  do  so  i'or  some  weeks,  or 
months,  and  then  only  in  a  very  moderate 
degree,  if  at  all  ?  We  do  not  go  so  far  with 
jMr.  Lowe  as  to  think  fertili station,  necessary  to 
(he  production  of  drones,  but  are  inclined  to 
think  that  those  produced,  whether  by  workers 
or  queens,  without  i'ertilization  are  abnormal, 
and  have  not  the  life-giving  power  essential  to 
the  propagation  of  their  species.  We  hoped 
to  have  been  enabled  to  experiment  in  this 
direction  with  the  eggs  and  progeny  of  the 
fertile  worker  which  we  described  in  a-  former 
number  ;  but  the  fates  were  against  us,  for  the 
sharp  frosts  which  occurred  iu  March  destroyed 
not  only  the  drones,  but  the  workers  also  of 
the  stock,  which  had  evidently  become  ex- 
hausted by  its  fruitless  task  of  raising  them. 
The  fact,  ho\\'ever,  of  a  pure  Egyptian  queen, 
hybridized  by  a  Ligurian  drone,  producing 
hybrid  drones,  is  one  which  remains  to  be 
accounted  for  ;  and  the  endeavour  to  do  so, 
indeed,  the  acceptation  of  the  fact  itself,  ne- 
cessarily invohes  a  suggestion  of  a  ^ix\y  in 
Dzier/.on's  theory  of  reproduction,  which  is  un- 
mistakably based  on  the  principle  that  the  eggs 
which  develope  into  drones  partake  only  of  tlie 
nature  of  the  queen  mother,  and  receive  none 
of  their  vitality  from  the  drone  with  which  she 
may  have  mated.  Mr.  Ijowe  veiy  keenly  ob- 
serves, that  '  if  the  egg,  as  asserted,  brings  the 


germ  of  male  life  with  it  from  the  ovary,  and 
is  spontaneously  developed  into  a  perfect  being, 
independently  of  fecundation — for,'  says  he,  '  I 
suppose  a  drone,  notwithstanding  Dzierzon's 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  is  as  perfect  a  bee  as 
a  worker  or  female — then  the  action  of  the 
spennatozoids  upon  the  egg  must  not  only 
incite  in  it  a  new  development,  and  awaken 
therein  the  germ  of  what  is  described  as  "  a 
more  perfect  being,"  namely,  a  queen  or  worker, 
but  it  must  also  dexfro//  the  germ  of  male  life 
whicli  it  originally  contained,  and  put  in  its 
stead  a  new  being  completely  different  in  size, 
sex,  and  character.  This,  indeed,  is  a  wonder- 
ful metamorphosis,  but  it  is  one  which  scientific 
investigations  profess  to  reveal.' 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  animals  im- 
pregnation docs  really  effect  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  females,  we  hope  we  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  believe  that  similar  efi'ects  may 
be  so  produced  in  insects.  It  is  on  record  that 
a  white  female  pony  having  borne  a  foal  by  a 
male  zebra,  afterwards  gave  birth  to  others  with 
zebra  markings  ;  and  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of 
most  professional  poultry-breeders,  that  a  pure 
white  hen  which  has  mated  with  a  cock  of 
black  Spanish  breed  never  afterwards  produces 
a  brood  of  pure  white  chickens.  In  cattle,  dogs, 
rabbits,  &c.,  the  same  physiological  facts  have 
been  observed;  indeed,  in  all  animals  it  is  soap- 
pai-ent  that  breeders  look  upon  those  wliich  have 
been  crossed  with  impure  blood  as  unreliable 
for  future  pedigree  purposes.  Not  to  dilate  on 
this  subject,  the  mention  of  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  bring  thinking  minds  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  at  issue,  we  think  we 
may  venture  upon  a  liypothesis,  that  the  seminal 
fluid  in  the  spermatheca  of  the  queen  bee,  while 
it  quickens  herself  and  conduces  to  a  more 
perfect  development  of  her  fecundity,  is  iu 
some  Avay  absorbed  into,  or  has  such  subtle 
effect  on  her  circulation  as  to  imbue  her  with 
the  natui'c  of  the  drone  whose  life  was  forfeited 
in  imparting  it,  nnikiiig  the  twain  one.  Ex- 
cept on  some  such  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to 
recognise  the  fact  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ijowc  '  that 
a  pure  Egyptian  queen,  being  hybridized,  pro- 
duced hybrid  males  as  well  as  hybrid  workers,' 
or  to  reconcile  it  with  the  wondrously  beautiful 
theory  of  Dzierzon. 


Fertile  JVorJccvs. — Fertile  workers  ai'e  not  usually 
vcn-y  prolific,  many  of  them  scarcely  laying  a  hun- 
dred eggs  each  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  when 
placed  in  the  most  favourable  eivcumstancos.  The 
brood,  consequently,  is  irregularly  disposed  of  in 
the  combs.  But  IJerlepsh  says  he  knows  of  one 
instance  in  which  such  a  worker  was  highly  pruliiic, 
tlio  bruuJ  filling  an  entire  comb,  and  being  compactly 
placed  in  the  cells. 
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*^*  These  columns  are  open  to  Subscribers,  so  that  their 
gneries,  replies,  corresponcleitce,  and  ejperiences,  maij  be 
fully  and  faitlifiill}-  recorded;  and  fur  the  discussion  of 
all  theories  and  si/s/enis  m  /he  culture,  and  of  the  relatiee 
merits  of  all  hires  and  appurtenances,  that  the  truth  reyard- 
tni/  them  inaij  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must, 
not  be  expected  to  coincide  with  all  the  views  e.iprcssed  bij 
the  various  writers. 


THE  CRYSTAL   PALACE  APICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  tliat  I  sent  to  the 
Journal  of  Ilorticnlture,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bagsliaw's 
letter  in  the  March  2Gth  issne  of  that  publication.  A 
request  that  no  alteration  or  excision  sliould  be  made 
which  might  change  the  meaning,  sent  with  my  letter, 
may  explain  why  it  was  not  inserted. 

Will  you  kindly  give  it  publication  in  3'our  next 
issue,  and  also  the  following  correction  and  addition 
to  my  letter  which  a]i]ieared  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  of  March  19th  ?  In  last  paragraph  my 
words  were,  '  For  the  best  essay  on  the  cause  and 
eradication  of  foul  brood,"  and  not  as  they  appeared, 
'  For  the  best  essay  on  the  cure  and  eradication  (pre- 
vention) of  foul  brood.'  I  can  understand  '  cause ' 
being  mistaken  for  '  cure  ;'  but  why  the  word  '  pre- 
vention '  was  added  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

My  concluding  sentence,  which  was  omitted 
altogether,  was :  '  I  hope  there  will  be  still  more 
criticism  (jf  the  pubh'shed  schedule  of  prizes  for  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  but  in  a  better  spirit  and  with 
more  enlightened  views  thim  those  evinced  by  your 
correspondent.  It  is  not  ca])tious  criticism  that  is 
invited,  but  the  criticism  of  those  desirous  of  seeing 
the  exhibition  carried  to  a  successful  issne ;  and  for 
any  amount  of  the  latter,  I  feel  sure  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  thankful.' — R.  Symington. 


In  reply  to  my  letter  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
of  Marcli  19th,  Mr.  Bagshaw  asserts  that  liis  letter 
was  not  intended  to  injure  honourable  or  profitable 
apiculture — and  I  never  said  it  was — but  I  then 
held  the  opinion,  that  his  criticisms  upon  the 
schedule  of  the  proposed  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
as  published  in  the  British  Bee  Journal,  were  intended 
to  injure  the  prospects  of  that  show,  by  trying  to 
,  prove  it  was  inaugurated  in  the  interests  of  fancy 
hive  makers,  and  dealers  in  and  breeders  of  bees; 
and  many  remarks  in  his  reply  confirm  that  opinion. 
Ho  may  not  wish  to  hinder  honourable  and  profit- 
able bee-keeping  as  it  now  exists,  but  he  shows  a 
desire  (through  ignorance  as  he  expresses  it,  I  liave 
no  doubt)  to  hinder  any  advancement. 

Mr.  Bagshaw  may  be  of  opinion  that  straw  skeps 
cannot  be  improved  upon  as  a  means  to  the  greatest 
success  in  bee-keeping,  but  others  may  differ  with 
him  in  the  opinion  he  holds  ;  and  if  men  of  experi- 
ence, they  may  be  quite  as  much  entitled  to  credence 
and  respect  as  is  Mr.  B.  Why,  then,  should  he 
dogmatically  assert,  that  he  is  right  and  all  others 
wrong  ? 

The  offer  of  prizes  for  each  and  every  kind  of 


hive  and  its  product  is  no  doubt  intended  to  bring 
all  into  competition,  and  so  give  bee-keepers  at  large 
the  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  which 
hive  has,  for  the  present  year  at  any  rate,  produced 
the  best  results.  This  will  make  them  independent 
of  the  many  assertions  as  to  which  is  the  best  hive 
and  system,  as  all  these  will  be  represented,  not  by 
theories,  but  by  facts. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  schedule  as  proposed  is 
far  too  comprehensive  for  Mr.  Bngshaw's  ideas,  and 
no  doubt  he  would  rather  have  seen  it  framed  after 
the  Manchester  pattern.  But  as  befits  the  times, 
its  promoters  have  evidently  been  desirous  of  bring- 
ing to  light  every  known  hive  and  appurtenance,  as 
at  present  used  in  apiculture,  so  that  each  may 
stand  or  fall  by  its  merits.  Criticism  upon  tlie 
schedule  certainly  was  invited,  but  I  imagine  that 
such  captious  criticisms  as  those  of  Mr.  Bagshaw 
were  not  desired. 

Mr.  Bagshaw  speaks  of  what  can  be  done  with 
such  a  handsome  fund  as  100/.,  but  if  he  had  care- 
fully read  the  source  of  his  information,  he  would 
have  learned  that  the  fund,  like  the  schedule,  was 
prospective;  and  up  to  the  present,  barely  50/.  has 
been  advertised  as  having  been  promised. 

So  far  as  I  can  gather,  there  is  not  evinced  in  the 
published  schedule  any  desire  to  compel,  or  even 
recommend,  the  use  of  any  particular  kind  of  hive, 
but  only  to  give  the  opportunity  of  deciding  upon 
the  merits  of  all  by  fair  and  open  competition;  and 
should  the  straw  skep  prove  itself  the  best,  I  am 
\evj  confident  that  the  hononi's  will  he  as  fi'eely  con- 
ferred upon  that  as  they  would  be  upon  any  other. 

Mr.  Bagshaw  cannot  say  that  the  straw  ske])  has 
any  hindrance  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  competition, 
and  he  has  the  chance,  if  he  has  the  will  and  power, 
to  distance  all  comers,  in  classes  A,  B.  D,  and  E,  in 
hives,  and  in  Classes  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J, 
K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P,  for  honey. 

Surely,  this  is  a  good  enough  opportunity  for 
ratifying  his  opinions  as  to  the  advantages  of  straw 
skeps  and  brown  bees,  and  one  that  will  carry  more 
weight  with  it  than  any  amount  of  published 
assertion. 

I  contend  that  a  moveable  comb  hive  of  some  kind 
combines  the  most  advantages,  and,  having  com- 
menced bee-keeping  with  straw  skeps,  have  some 
little  experience  to  guide  me.  Has  Mr.  Bagshaw 
tried  moveable  comb  liives  in  comparison  with  skeps  ? 
If  not  (and  he  does  not  say  he  has),  what  grounds 
has  he  for  so  confidently  asserting  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  skep  ?  A  bar  and  frame  hive  is 
not  necessarily  a  '  fancy  hive,'  and  good  serviceable 
hives  can  be  made  for  the  price  he  has  named  as  the 
proper  cost  of  a  hive,  7.'^. 

What  experience  has  Mr.  Bagshaw  of  Italian 
queens  and  bees  that  he  imagines  the  value  of  a 
handsome  queen  is  more  than  that  of  a  plain-looking 
one .'  My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  queen 
producinff  the  best  strain  of  bees  is  of  the  highest 
value,  irrespective  of  the  appearance  of  the  queen 
herself. 

As  to  my  remarks  upon  bees  of  any  nationality, 
my  omission  of  the  Egyptians  was  of  little  impor- 
tance, as  I  only  wished  to  show  that  the  words,  '  Any 
nationality, '  included  all  bees  under  cultivation. 
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I  never  asserted  or  believed,  tliat  like  did  not  pro- 
duce like,  excepting  as  between  the  queen  mother 
and  her  progeny;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all 
queens  raised  from  a  common  mother,  although  they 
might  differ  in  apjiearance,  would,  ^  if  fevtliizaiiini 
could  he  conlro/lcd,'  produce  j)rogeny  alike  in  ap- 
pearance and  character.  In  replying  to  my  remarks 
upon  Class'Q  Mr.  Bagshaw  ought  in  fairness  to  me 
to  have  cpiotcd  in  exteii^o  from  the  letter  he  rei'ers 
to,  for  I  there  stated,  '  that  although  not  quite  so 
valuable  as  run  honey,  the  difference  being  only  a 
few  halfpence  per  pound,  the  balance  was  heavily  in 
favour  of  the  extractor.' 

In  making  this  remark,  it  appears,  however,  that 
I  was  mistaken ;  as  I  Knd  upon  reference  to  the 
Iioney  market  reports  in  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Bee  Jcmrnal,  that  extracted  honey  is 
quoted  in  Chicago  at  1-1  to  16  cents  per  pound, 
whilst  strained  or  run  honey  is  only  valued  at 
10  to  12  cents.  The  honey  which  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  American  markets  being  box 
honey,  or  what  we  call  virgin  honey  in  comb. 

Mr.  Bagshaw  might  also  have  quoted  what  I 
stated  had  been  done  with  tlic  extractor,  namely, 
that  600  lbs.  had  been  obtained  by  its  use  from  one 
hive  alone  in  1871. 

Has  the  straw  skep  ever  given  such  a  harvest  as 
that  either  in  this  or  any  other  country  ? 

iSurely  this  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  en- 
couraging its  introduction  and  use,  by  the  olfer  of  a 
special  prize  for  the  best  harvest  obtained  by  its 
means. 

I  did  conclude  that  ]\Ir.  Bagshaw  was  against  any 
improvement,  or  why  should  ho  try  to  prejudice  the 
coming  show  V 

There  is  no  '  pufling  off'  of  any  improvements,  oi' 
anything  else,  in  the  schedule,  but  prizes  are  offered 
for  the  production  of  aiiij  improvements  beneficial  to 
apiculture  generally. 

I  do  not  wish  to  try  to  teach  ]\Ir.  Bagshaw  any- 
thing, as  that  would  be  presumption  on  my  part; 
but  if  he  decide  to  exhibit  his  produce  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  Septembei',  no  doubt  we  shall  meet  in 
competition,  and  if  he  prove  with  his  skeps  the  better 
man,  I  will  congratulate  him  heartily,  and  shall  be 
anxious  that  he  may  teach  me  how  it  is  done. 

Until,  however,  he  proves  his  assertion,  he  must 
allow  me  to  doubt  the  statement  he  makes. 

I  think  it  is  only  another  proof  of  Mr.  B.'s  igno- 
rance, that  he  imagines  there  is  '  only  one  way,  if 
any  at  all,  of  controlling  fertih'zation,'  and  must  let 
that  matter  rest  there  for  fear  of  occupying  your  time 
and  space. 

Mr.  Bagshaw  has  evidently  no  Ivnowledge  of 
foul  brood,  or  he  would  know  that  it  is  infectious  ; 
if,  however,  he  desires  a  lesson  upon  that  point,  let 
him  expose  a  comb  of  honey  obtained  from  an 
infected  hive  to  his  bees,  and  it  will  teach  him  one 
he  will  not  soon  forget. 

In  concluding,  he  invites  a  public  trial  on  fail'  and 
equal  terms  between  his  brown  bees  in  I'ettigrew's 
hives  and  any  other  nationality  of  bees  in  any  other 
hives;  and  yet  he  unfairly  criticises  the  means  to  the 
end  he  desires.     Why  is  this  ? 

If  such  a  trial  as  the  show  offers  him  will  not  suit, 


will  he  accept  such  a  challenge  and  upon  such  terms 
as  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Abbott,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Journal,  o/'  Jlorticulture,  to  Mr.  Pettigrew  V 

AVhilst  so  strongly  iqiholding  the  skep  against  all 
comers,  let  me  remind  Mr.  Bagshaw  that  the 
prize  '  Crystal  Palace  '  at  the  Manchester  show  was 
filled  on  a  bar  frame  hive,  and  also  inform  him  that 
the  forty-pound  glass  super  exhibited  by  Mr.  Petti- 
grew was  commenced,  and  partly  Hlled  on  a  square 
box  hive  in  1872,  and  an  attempt  made  to  complete 
it  on  a  straw  skep  in  1873.  He  may  thus  learn 
that  the  Pettigrew  skep  and  the  box  hive  are  not 
quite  so  far  apart  as  he  imagines  they  ouglit  to  be. 
— R.  Symington,  Mardi  19,  1871. 


SPURIOUS  HONEY. 

Now  that  the  deceptions  at  the  Manchester  show 
have  been  pretty  well  exposed,  let  me  here  advise 
all  managers  of  exhibitions  of  honey  hereafter  to 
hand  all  future  delinquents  over  to  the  police  or 
fiscal  of  the  county,  as  their  due  deserves  ;  and 
expel  them  for  ever  from  every  exhibition.  And 
let  me  here  ask  the  assistance,  in  their  re- 
spective disti'icts,  of  all  who  have  power  to  detect  the 
adulteration  of  food,  to  prosecute  any  person  who 
may  be  found  guilty  of  so  mean  and  debased  an  action, 
as  palming  off  adulterated  honey  as  genuine.  And 
let  me  also  warn  all  dealers  in  honey  to  be  careful  of 
whom  they  purchase  their  stock,  and  to  get  security 
that  they  (the  producers)  will  bear  all  expenses  if 
adulteration  be  discovered,  for  rest  assured  that  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  escape  easily.  I  have  already 
hinted  the  thing  to  the  jiroper  quarters  in  Glasgo-^i', 
and  for  myself,  so  far  as  my  supervision  extends,  1 
will  not  allow  a  single  case  to  escape  ;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, 1  hope  that  no  case  of  a  serions  nature  will 
occur,  and  that  the  Italian  warehouse  windows  in 
Glasgow  will  assume  their  pristine  beauty  in  1874, 
by  being  well  filled  with  supers  of  the  pure  nectar 
from  clover,  bean,  or  native  heather,  and  that  Man- 
chester manujacture  will  never  cross  the  Tweed. — 
A  Lanaekshiue  Bee-keepee. 


THE  STEWARTON  HIVE  AND  SYSTEM. 

Having  already  dilated  at  full  length  on  tjie 
Stewarton  hive  and  system,  its  origin  and  mani- 
liulation,  in  the  first  volume,  it  is  my  intention  in 
the  second  to  supply  some  descriptive  sketches  of 
accessories  to  that  hive,  such  as  the  original  pedestals, 
and  the  floor-boards  on  which  my  octagon  colonies 
rest,  together  with  the  style  of  hivc-covcr  by  which 
they  are  protected,  and  meantime  subjoin  a  sketch 
of  my  first  design  of  a  cover  ;  but  before  going  into 
details,  would  seek  to  dismiss  the  controversial 
matters  connected  with  it,  into  which  I  was  unfor- 
tunately dragged. 

After  the  editorial  note  of  last  month,  it  is  with 
much  reluctance  I  again  refer  to  that  controversy, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  done  so,  were  it  not 
that  your  correspondent,  Mr.  \Vm.  Carr,  seems  prone 
to  misrepresent  my  opinions  :  a   '  shallow  si.x-incli 
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stock  box'  I  never  emploj'ed,  much  less  advocated; 
consequently,  his  continuous  harping  on  the  point 
is  beside  the  mark.  The  generally  recognised  depth 
of  a  Stewarton  Colony  is  18  inches  of  breeding 
space;  whether  the  sectional  divisions  be  2  at  '.), 
3  at  G,  or  2  at  7  inches,  with 
a  4-inch  eke,  or  thecombs  tlie 
lull  18-inch  deep  stretch  in 
one,  as  is  the  case  with  several 
of  mine,  is  a  nuxtter  of  minor 
importance,  so  long  as  we 
obtain  that  full  area  of 
comb,  the  slides  throwing 
the    several     divisions     into 


one  Jiivc. 

I  do  nut  think  your  cor- 
respondent's ]irophecy,  of  my 
abandoning  the  octagon  for 
the  square  form  of  hive  is 
liiiely  to  be  soon  fulfilled. 
Having  begun  with  the  latter, 
and  finding  spring  after 
spring  the  octagon  colonies 
so  mucli  in  advance  of  the 
square,  these  last  were  gradually  consigned  to  the 
lumber-room,  and  are  now  only  occasionally  and  tem- 
porarily employed  during  the  full  press  of  the  work- 
ing season. 

That  Robert  Kerr  invented  the  hive  known  to  us 
as  the  Stewarton  I  had  on  the  best  Ayrshire 
authority  before  publishing  the  fact,  and  on  the 
same  page  showed  I  was  not  ignorant  that  other 
and  ruder  octagon  colonies  existed  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  and  have  since  abundantly  proved 
tliat  my  reviewer  was  in  error  in  attributing  their 
invention  to  Rusden,  as  lie  did  in  the  December 
Number;  he  (Rusden),  as  I  have  already  shown,  was 
but  the  dispenser  of  licenses  for  Geddie's  patent. 
Neither  was  the  invention  that  of  the  patentee,  as 
>ve  have,  from  the  letter  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
reprinted  by  Milton,  undoubted  proof  that  the  great 
architect  claimed  the  invention,  and  had  the  iden- 
tical octagons  in  operation  twenty-two  years  before 
Geddie  obtained  his  patent,  which  was  subsequently 
illustrated  in  (Jcddie's,  l!usden's,and  Thorley's  works. 
Your  correspondent,  in  rejily  to  Mv.  8ymingt(jn, 
says,  '  I  cannot  see  a  word  in  my  February  note, 
that  complains  about  anybody  using  any  nom  de 
plume  they  like,'  while,  with  amusing  inconsistency, 
his  pen  still  refuses  to  write  that  of  the  present  writer. 
1  must  positively  disclaim  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Carr's  inference,  that  '  In  last  month's  Journal  your 
anonymous  correspondent  exiilained  why  he  errone- 
ously made  such  a  personal  attack  on  me;'  ho  seems 
oblivious  to  the  fact  he  was  the  assailant,  not  I,  my 
duty  being  simply  to  defend  my  position.  On  the 
same  page  with  my  reviewer's  adverse  criticism  was 
heralded  the  advent  of  a  new  hive,  bearing  his  name, 
linked  with  that  of  the  well-known  Stewarton  ;  and 
although  the  thought  may  not  have  unnaturally 
occurred  to  me,  as  it  did  to  others,  the  acerbity  of 
this  attack  on  the  older  hive  might  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  a  paternal  interest  in  his  namesake ; 
and  the  more  so,  when  I  found,  at  page  1.3G,  an 
esteemed  correspondent  express  the  opinion,  '  And 


now  vpe  have  Mr.  Carr  condemning  the  principle  of 
these  hives,  and  trying  to  palm  off  an  inferior  one,  as 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  famed  Stew- 
arton's,'  which  remained  unrepudiated  by  Mr.  Carr. 
It  did  so  look,  but  remembering  the  force  of  onr 
.Scottish  proverb,  that  '  Like  is  an  ill  mark,'  did  not 
give  expression  to  the  thought,  beyond  hinting,  that 
thei'e  might  be  some  peculiarity  about  the  '  Carr- 
Stewarton,'  that  my  reviewer  there  might  expect  the 
bees'  instincts,  agreeably  to  his  inelegant  expression, 
to  'give  the  lie  to'  their  previous  undeviatmg  pro- 
cedure. Lut  so  soon  as  it  came  to  my  knowledge, 
that  Mr.  Carr  was  uninterested  in  the  new  hive,  1 
felt  it  would  be  a  graceful  act,  on  the  part  of  his 
ojijionent,  to  publicly  disabuse  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  entertained  such  a  suspicion;  and  I  really 
regretted  to  find  last  month,  that  whatever  little 
generosity  there  might  be  in  the  act,  unappreciated 
by  Mr.  Carr,  taiA  my  motive  misconstrued  by  him. 
All  '^)c/'«o/M(Z '  allusions  in  this  controversy  [  have 
studiouslj'  avoided,  as  foreign  to  the  subject  on  hand, 
and  have  made  no  boastful  allusions  to  the  cxter.t 
of  my  Bee  Library,  nor  have  cared  to  inquire  into  the 
isolated  greatness  (if  him  who  is  '  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  all  in  every  respect.'  Whatever  may  be  our 
respective  positions  in  life,  or  standing  in  society,  I 
presume  we  all  meet  in  the  British  Bee  JmirnaL  on 
ii  common  level,  and  I  have -no  doubt  our  Editor 
wishes  to  treat  all  his  contributors  and  correspondents 
with  as  much  impartiality,  and  jilaco  all  on  as  perfect 
an  equality,  as  the  woikers  of  the  hive,  his  interest 
being  cliicHy  centred  in  the  loatls  we  monthly  bring  to 
enrich  the  common  store  ;  and  in  so  doing  Mr.  Carr 
is  to  me,  as  to  the  most  of  your  readers,  but  a 
Lancashire,  and  the  present  writer 

A  Reni'T.ewsjiiue  Bee  Keeceu. 


VARIATIONS  OF  WEIGHT  IN  A  COLONY. 

In  accordance  with  your  wish,  I  beg  to  send 
you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  journal  in  which  I  have 
recorded  the  weights  of  the  hive  which  I  have  hung 
upon  a  Salter's  brdance  ;  the  swarm,  which,  as  you 
will  observe,  came  on  the  oOth  June,  was  a  pretty 
good  one,  and  came  from  a  hive  which  was  doomed — 
it  having  foul  brood  :  the  swarm,  however,  has  not 
shown  any  sign  of  the  disease,  but  has  worked  vigor- 
ously, having  built  eighteen  combs  8-J- inches  by  Ih, 
and  collected  a  sufficient  supply  of  honey,  although 
not  as  much  as  I  had  expected.  Of  course  a  great 
quantity  of  the  honey  has  gone  to  form  the  wax- 
combs;  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  only  way  to  account  for 
the  days  on  which  the  bees  appear  to  have  jvcpt 
holiday,  no  increase  in  weight  being  apparent.  The 
bulk  of  their  winter  provision  was  collected  in  about 
twelve  days  while  the  lime  was  in  bloom,  and 
quite  immediately  afterwards  the  weight  began  to 
decrease. 

I  shall  continue  to  take  the  weight  with  increasing 
frequency  as  the  season  .advances,  and  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  send  you  a  continuation  of  the  journal  if 
you  wish  it. 

N.B.  llie  empty  hive  weighed  lOlbs.  and  the 
swarm  placed  in  it  4^  lbs.,  together  53.1  lbs. 
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Thermometer, 

Date. 
1873. 

Weight, 
lbs. 

Weather. 
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7 
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8 
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U 
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0 
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10 

„ 

)' 

11 

«6 
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12 
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E. 

,, 

13 

m 
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s. 
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74 
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THE  WAX-MOTH.     {Galkria  Ccreana.) 
(  Con  fin  lied  from  pai/e  lOli. ) 

The  male  of  tlie  wax-motli  is  distinguished  I'roiu 
the  female  by  its  smaller  size  and  notched  wings, 
and  by  the  paler  thorax,  and  especially  the  clear 
yellowish  grey  middle  portion  of  the  forewings. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  pale  yellowish  gi'ey.  The 
front  of  the  head  is  very  broad,  and  the  hairs  which 
clothe  it  project  unusually  far  over  the  front  edge, 
concealing  the  tips  of  the  palpi,  which  are  much 
shorter  than  in  the  female.  The  tongue  is  not 
developed  in  either  sex,  being  very  minute;  so  that 
in  its  adult  stage  the  moth  probably  takes  no  lirpiid 
sweets.  The  antenuii?,  or  feelers,  are  very  slender, 
thread-like,  witli  a  dense  tuft  of  short  haii-s  at  the 
base.  The  forewings  have  a  clear  oval  space  along 
the  middle  of  the  wing  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
thorax  ;  the  rest  of  the  wing  being  streaked  and 
spotted  with  reddish  brown.  The  clear  space  is  also 
very  distinct  on  the  under  side  of  the  wing,  and  throws 
off  slightly  brassy  reflections.  The  hind  wings  are 
pale  at  the  base,  becoming  dusky  toward  the  outer 
edge.  The  tip  of  the  abdomen  ends  in  a  bush  of 
liairs. 

In  the  female,  the  long  and  very  stout  palpi 
extend  beyond  the  front;  and  the  wings  are  broad, 


Male. 


Female. 

with  a  slight  indentation  on  the  outer  edge,  and  are  of 
a  uniformly  chocolate  brown  colour,  paler  on  the 
under  side.  The  body,  like  that  of  the  male,  is  very 
short,  with  thick  legs ;  her  abdomen  ends  in  a  long  re- 
tractile tube-like  ovipositor,  so  that  she  can  lay  her 
eggs  in  deep  crevices  and  narrow  spaces  between  the 
combs.  The  wings  of  the  male  expand  a  little  over 
an  inch  and  a  tpiarter ;  those  of  the  female  liaving  a 
little  greater  expanse. 

The  full-grown  larvaj  are  cylindrical,  very  slightly 
flattened  in  form,  and  in  colour  pale  livid,  often  with 
a  yellowish  tinge,  and  much  paler  on  the  under  side 
of  the  body.  The  head  and  the  upper  side  of  the 
first  segment  of  the  body  are  reddish,  with  a  paler 
line  in  the  middle  of  the  first  segment,  while  the 
parts  of  the  head  near  the  mouth  are  black.  The 
terminal  ring  of  the  body  is  reddish,  and,  with  the 
head,  is  covered  more  thickly  with  hairs  than  the 
rest  of  the  body,  over  which  are  scattered  sparse 
tubercles,  from  each  of  which  arises  a  fine  hair.  It 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  chrysalis  {jnqjd)  is  rather  short  and  thick, 
measuring  a  little  over  half  an  inch  in  length.  The 
wings  are  broad,  and  along  the  back  is  a  ridge  which 
becomes  larger  towards  the  tail,  while  the  whole 
surface,  when  seen  under  a  lens,  is  roughly  shagreened. 
The  tip  of  the  abdomen  difl'ers  from  that  of  most 
chrysalids  in  being  squarely  docked,  and  ending  in 
an  upper  and  lower  horny  plate,  with  points  pro- 
jecting and  curved  over  the  edges.     It  is  reddish 


brown  in  colour,  paler  beneath.  AVlien  the  cater- 
pillar is  about  to  transform  into  the  chrysalis  state, 
it  leaves  the  comb,  and  spins  a  tough,  white,  pod-like 
cocoon  about  an  inch  long,  attaching  it  to  the  sides 
of  the  hive,  gnawing  grooves  in  the  wood  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  dee;),  for  the  purpose  of  attach- 
ing its  cocoon  more  firmly  to  the  sides  than  it 
could  do  when  the  sides  are  smooth.  In  one  of  the 
boxes  I  imported  in  18G5,  one  side  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  is  very  much  grooved,  some  of  the  grooves 
being  as  wide  as  my  finger,  and  very  zig-zag,  so  as  to 
present  more  angles  for  each  cocoon  to  be  more 
firmly  fastened  to  the  wood,  and  when  fastened  they 
are  difficult  to  pull  away. 

The  females  appear  in  spring  and  enter  the  hives 
at  night  when  the  bees  are  at  rest,  and  lay  their 
eggs ;  but  when  the  hives  are  strong  they  dare  not 


■Wax-Moth  Cocoons. 

enter,  so  often  lay  their  eggs  on  the  outside,  or  on 
the  stand.  Here  we  marvel  at  their  wonderful 
instinct,  as  if  they  knew  the  eggs  would  by  some 
marvellous  way  be  carried  into  the  hive,  the  combs 
being  the  only  place  where  they  can  come  to  maturity. 
The  eggs  are  covered  with  glutinous  substance,  and 
as  the  bees  return  to  the  hive  from  the  fields,  these 
eggs  stick  to  their  feet,  and  are  so  carried  into  the 
hive.  Nay,  a  wax-moth  has  been  seen  depositing  eggs 
on  flowers  frequented  by  bees,  and  after  being 
watched  for  some  time  a  bee  alighted  upon  the 
flower,  filled  her  sac,  but  before  she  left  was  caught. 
An  examination  with  a  glass  revealed  a  number  of 
these  eggs  on  her  thighs,  and  thus  the  bees  become 
the  innocent  means  of  their  own  destruction. 

Sometimes  the  eggs  are  hatched  on  the  outside  of  the 
hive,  and  the  little  worm-like  caterpillars  easily  creep 
through  cracks  into  the  hive,  or  gnaw  passages  for 
themselves  inider  the  edges  of  it.  As  soon  as  they 
get  upon  the  combs  they  begin  to  spin  ;  and  eacli 
one  makes  for  itself  a  tough  silken  tube,  wherein  it 
can  easily  turn  round,  and  move  backwards  or  for- 
wards at  pleasure.  During  the  day  they  remain 
concealed  in  their  silken  tubes ;  but  at  night,  they 
come  partly  out,  and  devour  the  wax  within  their 
reach.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they  lengthen  and 
enlarge  their  dwellings,  and  cover  them  on  the  out- 
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side  witli  a  coating  of  grains  of  wax,  mixed  with 
their  own  castings,  wliich  vesenilile  coarse  gun- 
powder. Protected  liy  this  coating  from  the  stings 
of  the  bees,  the_v  work  their  way  throngli  tlie  combs, 
gnaw  them  to  ]iieces,  and  fill  the  hives  with  their 
filthy  webs  ;  till  at  last  the  discouraged  liees,  whose 
diligence  and  skill  are  of  no  .more  use  in  contending 
with  their  unseen  foes  than  their  superior  size  and 
powerful  weapons,  are  compelled  to  abandon  their 
pei'ishing  brood,  and  their  wasted  stores,  and  leave 
the  desolated  hive  to  the  sole  possession  of  the 
miserable  spoilers.  The  rapid  increase  of  these 
moths  when  they  have  obtained  a  footing  in  a  weak 
hive,  soon  makes  short  woilc  of  it,  and  makes  every 
comb  in  the  hive  a  mess  of  entangled  webs  and  their 
excrement. 


ComlK  destroyed  by  Wnx- Moths. 

Various  remedies  have  been  suggested  against 
their  attacks,  but  the  only  el't'ectual  one  is  keeping 
the  colony  of  bees  strong  and  vigorous  ;  watching 
the  comb  constantl}',  especially  during  September 
when  the  larva?  change  to  chrysalids,  to  appear  in  the 
winged  state  in  the  following  spring. —  Wn.i.i.^M 
Carp,,  A^eicton  Heath  Apiai-i/,  ■near  ^/aitchcster. 


FOUL  BROOD  :  ITS  TREATMENT  AND 
CURE. 

I  venture  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  mode 
of  treatment  of  this  dire  calamity'.  Here  we  do 
not  consider  it  infectious,  and  liave  no  scruples  in 
dealing  with  it,  as  I  think,  to  our  profit.  When 
tlie  disease  occurs,  we  oljtaiu  two  swarms  from  our 
foremost  hive  (not  an  infeclcd  one)  ;  one  by  natural 
,  swarming,  the  other  artificially,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  we  introduce  the  queen  and  bees  of  the  foul 
brood  stock  to  the  hive  from  which  these  were  taken, 
and  in  IVmr  wcelcs  we  find  she  is  fidly  jirepared  to  lead 
off  a  swarm  in  the  natural  way.  Any  one  trying 
this  plan  will  find  it  much  better  than  allowing  the 
foul  Liroody  stock  to  die  out,  or  destroying  it.  Foul 
brood  is  in  the  hi\'e,  and  1  don't  find  the  bees  carry 
it  with  them,  so  think  none  need  be  afraid  to  adopt 
tliis  mode  of  treatment.  Now  in  examining  the 
foul  brond  itself,  with  its  masses  of  putrid  matter 
scattered  here  and  there,  we  find  some  young  bees 
coming  forth  in  full  health  and  vigour,  and  the  idea 
occurred  that  tliere  might   be  a  possibility  of  its 


cure.  Two  years  ago  I  hived  a  swarm  in  a  hive 
containing  foul  combs,  from  whicli  I  had  cut  out 
the  diseased  parts,  well  washing  them  ;  but  the 
disease  came  back  in  the  ensuing  spring,  so  I  had 
recourse  to  another  means,  which  completed  the 
cure,  and  up  to  now  the  bees  are  liealthy.  I  re- 
commended the  cure  to  a  neighbouring  bee-keeper, 
with  a  like  result  as  in  my  own  case,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  complete  success.  The  means  are  as 
follows  : — Cut  out  all  the  comb  containing  rotten 
brood  ;  take  half  a  pound  of  best  loaf  sugar,  and 
dissolve  with  boiling  water ;  add  half  a  gill  of  sherry 
wine ;  then  pour  the  mixture  on  the  combs.  This 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  stock  of  eight  combs,  and 
will  astonish  those  who  try  it. — John  ArorsTEOXc, 
Stirlingshire. 


THE  FATE  OF  A  BEE-KEEPER  FROM 
THE  FIRST  OF  APRIL,  1S73,  TO  FIRST 
OF  APRIL,  IS?'!. 

I  began  on  the  first  date  with  twenty-seven 
stocks,  namely,  six  Stewartons,  one  Nutt's,  and 
twenty  straw  hives,  and  thinking  it  was  a  bad  honey 
season  I  returned  every  swarm  as  they  issued  but 
two  to  the  parent  hive,  thus  leaving  off  with  twenty- 
nine  stocks,  when  I  lifted  them  all,  and  found  what 
I  considered  an  ample  supply  of  honey  to  enable 
them  to  stand  the  winter.  On  a  fine  day  in  Febru- 
ary the  bees  came  out  of  all  the  hives  very  strong  ; 
cold  weather  then  set  in,  but  upon  the  arrival  of 
some  warm  days  at  the  end  of  Marcli  I  found,  to  my 
sorrow,  only  five  hives  alive.  I  sliould  like  much 
to  know  the  fate  of  other  apiarians.  My  apiary 
during  the  last  thirty  ye.ars  has  consisted  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-eight  stocks.     .     .     . 

I  have  to-day,  April  11,  been  clearing  thirteen  of 
my  defunct  hives.  One,  a  Stewarton,  had  about 
four  pounds  of  honey,  hut  not  a  bee  ;  another  Stew- 
arton had  a  handful  of  dead  bees,  some  beautiful 
white  comb  in  the  honey  box,  but  not  a  particle  of 
honey ;  out  of  eleven  of  the  straw  hives  one  had 
about  a  stone  of  honey,  but  not  a  bee;  and  out  of 
the  remaining  fen  only  two  had  dead  bees  in,  but 
all  without  honey.  In  previous  years  I  have  found, 
as  a  rule,  when  a  hive  died  of  starvation,  the  bees 
dead  inside,  unless  when  a  hive  liad  lost  its  queen, 
when  of  course  it  gradually  dwindled  away.  The 
longer  I  look  at  my  tcnantless  apiary  the  more  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  tlie  great  mortality.  I  have 
usually,  when  I  found  a  hive  light,  fed  with  a  bottle 
at  the  top,  but  this  year  I  never  dreamt  of  a  defici- 
ency of  food,  after  calculating  their  weight  last 
autumn.  My  '  Nutt's '  hive  is  very  strong,  but  in 
twenty-two  years  I  have  only  got  one  box  of  honey 
off  it,  weighing  twenty-four  pounds  ;  and  though  I 
have  given  the  bees  the  two  side  boxes  and  placed  a 
glass  on  the  top,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing them  swarming.  I  have  seldom  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  queen  in  a  first  swarm,  but  in  a 
second,  as  there  are  constantly  several,  one  is  apt  to 
miss  one,  and  then  they  probablj^  swarm  again  next 
day.  This  year  I  shall  have  to  get  what  swarms  I 
can  to  replenish  my  stock.  —  J.  C.,  JVewtun  Ki/me, 
Tadcastir. 
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QUEEN  CAGES. 

Queen  cages  of  perforated  zinc  should  not  be 
recommended  witliont  a  caveat.  Indeed,  tlie  pro- 
]>riety  of  using  them  ma_y  well  be  doubted,  after 
weeing  the  evils  that  have  iVequently  resulted  tliei'e- 
ft-ora. 

Several  years  ago  we  liad  cages  made  of  tlie 
material  referred  to,  and  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
of  tlieir  being  inserted  and  suspended  between  the 
middle  combs.  But  whilst  approving  of  a  form 
which  we  found  very  convenient,  we  became  pre- 
judiced against  the  substance,  and  discarded  it 
altogether.  We  found  it  could  not  be  used  with 
safety,  unless  well  rubbed  and  cleaned  ;  and  as  this 
operation  was  sometimes  neglected,  tlie  encaged 
queens  were  either  seriously  injured  or  altogetlier 
destroyed.  The  cause,  no  doubt,  was  a  iioison — - 
the  white  rust  that  gathers  upon  zinc  wlien  laid 
aside  for  a  time  after  being  used. — Qukstioneii. 


QUEEN    CAGES   AND    UNITING    QUEENS. 

No.  2. 

As  I  promised  in  last  month's  Journcd  to  describe 
ar«l  illustrate  a  very  simple  and  perfect  queen  cage, 
that  any  mere  novice  can  raalce 
in  a  few  minutes,  by  simply 
bending  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc  of  the  right  shape,  and 
although  so  simjile,  no  better 
queen  cage  has  ever  been 
invented  and  described  either 
in  Europe  or  America.  The 
first  queen  cage  I  made,  which 
is  described  on  page  189  of 
the  British  Bee  Journal,  toolc 
some  time  to  make,  and  as  I 
constantly  had  sucli  a  number 
of  Lignrian  queens  to  unite 
to  common  black  stocks  of 
bees,  I  made  a  number  of 
tliese  simple  queen  cages  in 
ISC,.-). 

'J'liey  are  made  of  perforated 
zinc  the  same  as  the  others, 
anil  measure  one  and  three 
quarter  inches  long,  one  inch 
wide,  and  one  inch  deep  ;  one 
side  of  the  cage  has  an  open- 
ing one  inch  long  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
this  is  covered  with  a  flat 
door  sliding  over  it  on  the 
inside,  with  a  jiiece  of  wire 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
door,  about  twelve  inches 
long  to  draw  it  up.  (See 
Figure.) 


When  I  remove  the  black  queen,  I  take  out  one 
of  the  centre  combs,  and  having  brushed  the  bees  off 
it  I  close  the  hive.  Place  the  comb  flat  on  a  table 
in  a  room,  and  push  the  cage  into  the  comb  near  the 
bottom  of  the  honey  cells  anil  brood  nest  to  the  centre 
division  of  the  comb.  (Mind  the  cage  goes  down  to  the 
centre  of  the  comb,  otherwise  the  bees  will  sometimes 
eat  the  comb  away  at  the  sides  of  the  cage,  and 
release  the  queen  before  she  has  acquired  the  odoni' 
of  the  bees;  they  then  encase  her  and  she  is  snllo- 
cated.)  I  then  put  the  queen  with  her  mystical 
number  of  seven  attendants  into  the  cage  through 
the  door  at  the  side,  the  same  as  before  descrilieil, 
and  at  once  put  the  comb  back  into  the  hive,  drawing 
the  wire  attached  to  the  top  of  the  slide  door  through 
the  feeding  hole  in  the  cover. 

At  dark  the  night  but  one  after,  I  draw  the  sliding 
door  up  with  the  wire  from  the  outside,  without  dis- 
turbing a  liee,  and  .as  before,  the  queen  quietly  at  her 
leisui'e  w.alks  out  of  the  cage,  surrounded  by  her  loving 
subjects,  and  being  in  the  centre  of  the  brood  nest 
immediately  commences  egg-laying. 

The  cage  may  be  removed  in  a  few  days,  wlien  it 
it  will  be  seen  the  queen  lias  been  hard  at  work, 
having  laid  several  thousand  eggs. — William  C.iRR, 
Newton  lleatli,  near  J/ancliester. 


BEE-HOUSES. 


S^ide  of  Cage  showhi;;-  the  door  open. 

A.  Doorway  into  the  cage. 

B.  Slidiug-door  to  cover  the  doorway, 
c.  Wire  to  draw  the  sliding-door  up. 

p.  Open  side  of  cage  pushed  into  the  comb,     Scale 
fiiU  size, 


'  Under  what  circumstances  should  bees  be  kept 
from  January  till  January,  and  should  they  not  be 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  V  I  think  so :  or, 
in  otlier  words,  should  they  not  be  kept  warm 
daring  winter,  and  .as  cool  in  the  stock  hive  (during 
summer)  as  can  be  done  ? 

Experience  can  throw  some  light  on  these  matters 
where  attention  has  been  paid.  It  is  a  generally 
received  opinion  that  bees  consume  less  stores  during 
a  severe  winter  than  in  a  mild  one :  those  who 
hold  to  the  former  opinion  will  perhaps  forgive  me 
when  I  say  I  dissent  from  them :  l:mt  jierliaps  they 
will  give  their  ojiinion  and  experience  why  it  is  so. 
In  mild  winters,  such  as  we  have  just  had,  my  bees 
consnme  less  stores,  are  more  healthy  than  in  verj' 
cold  and  jirotracted  seasons;  and  how  can  it  be  else  ? 
Cold  weather  demands  more  meat  to  raise  heat  and 
keep  up  animation,  consequently,  if  more  meat  is 
swallowed  more  ]icrs]ii ration  takes  place,  and  there  is 
more  to  evacuate;  and  when  this  cannot  be  done  they 
must  hold  on  longer,  wjiich  consequently  aggravates 
disease.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  farther  with  this 
matter  at  present,  but  come  to  the  point  at  once, 
viz.  What  is  the  best  protection  for  bees  ?  In  a 
recent  number  our  editor  condemned  bee-houses, 
and  quoted  the  Hancli/  Book  of  Bees  in  support  of 
his  opinion.  Now  had  the  author  of  that  Handij 
Book  not  made  a  general  condemnation  in  many 
things  that  he  is  ignorant  of,  but  had  anqdilied  his 
cogitations,  explaining  how  this  or  that  could  be, 
the  book  would  have  been  interesting.  For  example, 
if  he  had  illustrated  how  the  bees  jiroceeded  to  work 
when  they  .<et  tlteir  eijija  ;  and  if  no  linings  were  used  ; 
and  what  process  they  went  through  when  they 
raised  queens  from  drone  eggs;  and  what  kind  of 
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laiisjnage  tht\y  used  when  they  were  undergoing  the 
taniing  process ;  had  all  this  been  done,  it  would 
have  saved  mnch  speeulation. 

But  to  return  to  the  bee-house,  I  ask  IMr. 
Pettigrew  if  ever  he  saw  a  bee-house  ?  I  question 
if  lie  has,  and  warn  the  readers  of  this  to  bo 
careful  how  they  ibrin  an  opinion.  Do  not  be 
carried  away  by  the  notion  that  numbers  give  know- 
ledge. You  will  find  bee-keepers  with  half-a-dozen 
hives  better  able  to  instruct  than  others  with  fifty. 

In  the  first  instance  I  will  discuss  what  is  the 
cheapest  covering  ;  in  the  second,  what  is  the  most 
ornamental ;  in  the  third,  what  is  the  most  con- 
venient; and  fourthly,  the  construction  of  what  is 
cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  convenient. 

With  straw  coverings  the  cost  for  each  liive  is 
usually  from  one  shilling  to  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence besides  the  labour ;  ami  this  covering  only  lasts 
tidy  for  about  six  months,  not  speaking  of  the  untidy 
appearance  the  garden  is  subjected  to  with  loose 
straws  lying  about.  Now  if  we  compare  this  cost 
either  with  outside  cases  or  hotises  that  can  he 
made  at  a  cost  of  i'rom  5.s.  per  hive  upwards,  and 
which  will  last  a  lifetime,  no  further  comment 
need  lie  made.  The  tidy  and  ornamental  appear- 
ance of  neat-made  covers  on  bee-houses  over  straw, 
stands  so  pre-eminent,  I  consider  it  only  waste  of 
time  to  say  more  on  the  matter. 

The  most  convenient  cover  for  hives  is  a  point 
which  may  rerpiire  more  amplification  than  that  of 
oi-nament,  as  many  bee-keepers  cling  to  the  system 
of  noble  houses.  In  the  first  place,  I  may  ask,  what 
convenience  is  required  ?  and  in  answer  may  say, 
to  have  yonr  hives  so  that  you  can  regulate  the 
temperature,  so  that  manipulation  can  be  carried  on 
with  ease, — feeding  the  s.ime,  in  short,  everything 
that  is  required  to  lie  done  to  hives.  The  bee- 
keeper ouglit  to  have  control  without  in  the  slightest 
disarranging  anything  to  the  eye,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  in  bec-hoiises. 

But  what  is  a  bee-house  V  It  is  not  a  mere  box 
sufficient  only  to  allow  the  hives  to  be  jammed  close 
to  each  other,  toji,  and  side,  and  no  more  room  than 
allow  the  hives  to  stand  so  jammed,  with  their 
months  close  to  each  Other.  IS'o,  a  bee-liouse  must 
bi'  a  spacious  structure  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
a  lady  and  gentleman  to  walk  arm-in-arm  up  the 
centre  after  the  hives  are  placed,  and  no  hives  to 
stand  nearer  each  other  than  three  feet  from  centre 
to  centre  ;  and  the  hives  to  be  so  placed  or  .set,  that 
a  hornpipe  miglit  be  danced  on  the  floor  without 
tiie  bei'S  receiving  the  slightest  shock  or  vibration; 
and  so  constructed  that  insects  shall  be  unable  to 
molest  the  hives  in  any  way.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
ja'operties  a  bee-house  ought  to  have ;  and  without 
them  no  bee-house  can  be  called  a  bee-house. 

So  long  as  I  have  kept  bees  in  houses  I  never  had 
any  casualties  such  as  bees  i'ratei'nising  with  each 
other,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  (in  fact,  it  is 
a  delusion  to  tliiiik  so  ;  healthy  hives  will  not 
fraternize  with  each  other,  and  people  who  say  so 
have  much  to  learn.)  or  queens  going  into  the  wrong 
hive,  i^c. 

My  intentions  with  bee-houses  of  this  kind,  when 
I  first  introduced  theni,  were  to  have  lliem  piuceil  in 


I  a  line  with  a  greenhouse,  and  to  enter  from  the 
!  one  to  the  other,  and  to  carry  a  flue  outside,  and 
within  two  feet  of  the  house,  so  that  a  considerable 
breadth  of  ground  could  be  heated  in  front  of  the 
hives  during  cold  or  snowy  weather,  only  so  that 
bees  falling  in  front  of  their  hives,  instead  of  being 
chilled,  would  be  strengtliened,  and  more  able  to 
reach  their  hive  in  safety ;  and  to  lead  hot  water 
pipes  in.side  the  bee-house,  so  that  any  hive  suffering 
from  damp,  or  otherwise,  could  be  heated  to  a  mode- 
rate heat,  and  rendered  healihy  for  feeding  and 
breeding.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  benefits 
accruing  from  the  foregoing  system  twenty-five  years 
ago,  (and  curroliorates  tlie  admirabli?  plan  of  our 
Editor  in  resuscitating  weak  hives  in  spring  by  his 
heating  apparatus,)  when  I  had  my  bees  standing 
near  a  fine,  and  there  I  used  to  place  weak  hives 
without  their  floorboard  at  night,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  them  to  feed,  and  put  them  in  a  healthy 
state.  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  advantages  that 
I  resolved  to  have  my  apiary  constructed  so  that 
they  should  enjoy  them. 

But  although  I  have  not  carried  out  my  ideas 
with  the  flues,  still  myhopes  have  been  fully  idealised 
since  I  introduced  bee-houses  such  as  I  have 
described  ;  and  not  only  myself,  but  many  others 
besides,  and  those  of  the  highest  abilities  for  bee- 
keejiing ;  and  as  these  houses  are  constructed  at 
from  OS.  to  10s.  (according  to  architectural  beauty) 
per  hive,  the  cost  need  be  no  hindrance  to  the  poorest 
bee-keeper.  But  as  my  time  is  limited,  I  am  unable 
to  explain  every  item  in.  connexion  with  these 
houses  in  this  paper  ;  but  in  another  letter  I  will 
give  details  for  their  construction. — A  Lan.\rkshire 
Bee  Keei'er. 


A  NEW  SMOKER. 


Our  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  F. 
Cheshire,  has  hit  u]ion  a  simple  arrangement  by 
which  the  pipe  is  made  available  f(jr  smoking  bees 
without  any  necessity  fir  smoking  the  operator  at 
the  same  time. 

It  is  formed  of 
a  simple  briar- 
root  tobacco-pi])e, 
costing  about  (J(/., 
which  is  partly 
filled  with  to- 
bacco, rags,  or 
fustian,  a  lighted 
fusee  such  as 
smokers  use  is 
dropped  into  the  bowl,  over  which  a  piece  of  vulca- 
nized iudiarubber  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  corked 
and  sealed,  is  placed  as  shown  in  the  engi'aving, 
when,  by  alternately  pressing  and  releasing  the  tube 
in  the  hand,  smoke  will  be  driven  out  of  the  pipe 
in  gentle  little  pufl's,  which  may  easily  be  ilirected 
anywhere.  1  labitual  smokers  will  find  a  great 
convenience  in  using  the  tubing,  as  the  necessity  for 
reversing  the  pipe  and  putting  the  liowl  to  the 
moutjt  will  be  thus  previ'uted. 
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EXPERIENCE,  HINTS,  &c. 

A  HAPPY  new  year  to  you  and  a  prosperous  !  You 
have  well  earnetl,  and  ought  to  have,  the  best  thanks 
and  kindest  wishes  of  every  individual  member  of 
the  bee-keeping  fraternity  for  the  vei-y  valuable  in- 
formation and  instruction  you  have  from  time  to 
time  given  to  all  ;  and  whether,  like  me,  your 
readers  were  in  their  noviciate,  or  had  passed  through 
the  ti'ials  and  troubles  that  beset  the  path  we  all 
must  travel  before  we  attain  proficiency,  none  can 
have  failed  to  receive  benefit  who  have  carefully  and 
attentively  studied  your  columns.  I  felt  extremely 
gratified  the  other  day  by  a  plainspoken  compliment, 
through  me,  to  yoir  from  one  of  my  early  club  sub- 
scribers, who  said, '  Ah,  sir  !  if  I  had  not  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Journal,  I  should  have  had  no  bees 
this  spring,  and  I  think  my  subscription  has  been 
■well  repaid  to  me.'  Can  a  better  argument  than 
that  be  found  why  you  slionld  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  keeper  of  bees  V 

Well,  sir,  I  did  not  commence  a  letter  to  you 
with  tiic  idea  of  pushing  the  Journal ;  but  having 
been  for  so  long  a  stranger  to  your  columns,  I 
thought  ]3erliaps  you  might  like  to  know  how  I  had 
been  succeeding,  and  whether  I  had  wintered  well. 
I  hardly  know  ho\v  to  relate  to  you  my  misfortunes 
and  mishaps,  or  as,  perhaps,  you  may  term  them, 
the  results  of  my  negligence  and  ignorance,  so  will 
be  content  to  tell  that  my  honey  harvest  of  last  year 
never  arrived  at  all,  and,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
I  experimented  upon  my  stocks,  in  the  way  of 
cpieen-raising,  Ligurianixjing,  cVc.  &c.,a  great  many  of 
them  were  in  anything  but  a  good  state  for  winter- 
ing', and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  out  of  twenty 
stocks  I  lost  eight,  in  spile  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
glucose  manufactured  as  per  Mr.  Cheshire's  in- 
structions. Many  of  my  hives  were  kept  so  long 
queenless  during  the  breeding  months  that  young 
bees  were  at  a  discotmt  ;  and  these  perished  in  the 
month  of  March,  although  plentifully  supplied  with 
stores,  and  free  from  any  traces  of  disease.  I  have, 
however,  the  good  fortune  to  have  twelve  left,  and  I 
promise  not  to  do  so  any  more.  In  one  of  these 
twelve  hives  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  through 
the  mnter  an  unfertilized  queen,  bred  too  late  in  the 
fall  to  meet  the  drone.  iShe  commenced  to  produce 
drone-brood  a  month  or  more  since,  and  her  progeny, 
all  male,  have  now  been  flying  daily  for  nearly  a 
fortnight.  She  herself  will  fly  no  more,  as,  with  my 
assistance,  she  departed  this  life  on  Good  Friday. 
On  that  day  I  inserted  a  comb  of  worker  brood  from 
another  hive,  and  to-day  (18th  April)  I  found  a  fine 
young  queen  that  had  been  raised  therefrom.  As 
there  are  no  other  drones  in  any  of  mine  or  my 
neighbours'  hives,  I  hope  to  settle  the  question  as  to 
whether  drones  bred  by  an  unfertilized  queen  are 
capable  of  performing  the  act  of  fertilization.  Of 
the  result  of  this,  my  first  experiment  for  the  year, 
you  shall  be  informed  in  due  course. 

The  prospects  for  1874  are  grand  ;  never  was 
such  a  spring  since  I  commenced  bee-keeping.  My 
bees  are  now  gathering  honey  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  hive;  and  should  we  receive  no 
check,  there  will  be  such  exhibits  for  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show  as  will  astonish  the  weak  nerves  of  our 


friends  the  Manchester  mamifaciurers.  Hurrah  !  for 
our  National  Show,  and  may  we  be  able  to  steer 
clear  of  the  faults  and  failings  of  the  iNTEP.-national, 
I  ho]ie  to  be  represented  at  the  Palace  by  the  harvest 
of  '  The  Slinger,'  and  if  I  fail  to  convince  some  few 
doubters  of  its  utility  then  write  me  down  an  — ^ — 
no,  I  mean  a  novice. 

And  now,  sir,  with  all  becoming  modesty,  allow  me 
to  suggest  two  improvements  in  onr  Journal.  Would 
it  not  be  as  well  if  you  were  to  attach  a  date  to  each 
query  and  reply,  so  that  we  might  more  readily  under- 
stand the  season  for  which  the  advice  was  given .'  And 
as  two  of  the  American  Bee  Journals  have  copied  your 
idea  of  query  and  reply,  might  you  not  retaliate  by 
giving,  as  they  do,  an  index  of  the  contents  on  title- 
p.age  of  each  number '/  Please  to  forgive  my  pre- 
sumption. 

Whilst  in  this  humour,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
tliat  I  have  had  a  dozen  of  the  new  hives  as  described 
by  you  made  for  me  this  coming  season,  and  have 
taken  the  liberty  (pray  forgive  me  !)  of  improving 
them.  First,  I  have  made  the  roof  narrower  and 
heavier  in  the  centre  piece,  to  avoid  curling  and 
forming  a  gutter  to  hold  the  wet,  and  I  have  re- 
placed the  screws  with  which  you  fasten  on  the 
cross-bar  to  honey-boaixl  and  hold  the  dummy  sides 
and  porch  in  their  places,  by  a  thumb-screw,  which 
screws  into  an  iron  plate,  let  into  each  part  for  that 
purpose,  as  I  found  that  the  screws  used  by  you 
soon  wore  out  the  thread  in  the  wood,  and  ceased  to 
hold.  If  I  have  done  wrong,  I  am  very  sorry ;  but 
I  can't  hel])  it. 

I  am  rather  jileased  than  not  that  you  have  de- 
sired an  end  to  the  controversy  between  Messrs.  Carr 
and  Eenfrewshire  Bee-keeper,  as  to  the  original 
inventor  of  the  Stewarton  Hive,  because  I  think 
both  those  gentlemen  can  occupy  your  space  with 
matter  of  much  greater  interest  to  the  bulk  of  your 
subscribers.  Being  '  An  Anonymous  Correspondent,' 
I  am  almost  afr.aid  to  say  anything  to  Mr.  Carr,  but 
I  do  want  to  tell  a  tale  of  swarming.  Last  j'ear  a 
neighbour  of  mine  commenced  the  year  with  two 
stocks  of  common  black  bees,  and  they  increased  to 
fourteen  by  natural  swarming,  and  you,  sir  (Mr. 
Editor,  I  mean),  bought  thirteen  of  them.  Another, 
who  had  only  one  stock,  had  three  swarms  from  that, 
called  liere  swarm,  cast,  and  colt:  .and  the  swarm 
threw  a  maiden  swarm,  a  maiden  cast,  and  a  maiden 
colt,  thus  increasing  after  same  ratio  as  Mr.  Carr's 
Italians.     TJicse  instances  can  be  authenticated. 

I  notice  th.at  Mr.  Carr,  in  one  of  his  letters,  stales 
that  the  W.ix-moth  is  called  in  America  '  the 
Miller.'  He  is  quite  right,  and  yet  he  is  wrong. 
'Miller' is  a  Yankeeism  for  moth,  and  all  moths, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  are  called  '  millers  ' 
in  America  ;  so  that  in  speaking  of  '  the  Miller '  thej 
mean  simply  '  the  Moth.' 

I  am  going  in  for  queen-raising  again  this  year,  as 
I  believe  in  the  principle  of  spare  queens  to  be  given 
to  hives,  directly  on  the  departure  of  the  first  swarm  ; 
but  I  have  provided  all  my  hives  with  combs  fitted 
into  Mr.  Cheshire's  twin  nucleus  frames,  and  shall 
raise  my  queens  in  nuclei  ;  never  again,  if  I  can 
help  it,  allowing  my  full  stocks  to  be  minus  a  queen, 
even  for  a  day,  during  the  breeding  season.  You 
see,  experience  makes  even  novices  wiser. 
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In  my  searcli  for  truth,  I  hare  been  tempted  to 
keep  a  straw  hive  or  two  a  la  Pettigrew,  stocked 
after  his  instructions,  and  cross-sticked  after  the 
orthodox  Pettigrew  style.  Having  read  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  the  other  day,  how  easy  it 
was,  with  such  hives,  to  drive  up  the  bees  with 
smoke,  and  then  make  an "  examination  of  the  hive, 
even  penetrating  tlie  seclusion  of  the  brood  nest,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  inspect  mine.  So,  acting 
as  per  instructions,  I  made  the  attempt.  I  drove  up 
the  bees  easily  enough  with  smoke,  and  had  there 
been  no  cross  sticks,  I  dare  say  I  might  have  moved 
the  combs  aside,  and  tried  to  see  something  ;  but  as 
the  sticks  were  there,  thei-e  too  were  the  combs  fast 
enough  ;  and  for  all  I  could  see  of  what  was  going 
on,  I  might  as  well  have  never  turned  up  the  hive  at 
all,  and  I  caine  to  the  conclusion  that  had  I  never 
got  beyond  the  straw  sleep,  I  must  of  necessity  have 
remained  all  my  life — A  Novice. 


A  WAX  SMELTER. 


As  bee-keepers'  labour  and  troubles  are  near  at 
hand,  and  must  be  overcome  before  the  time  of 
pleasure  arrives  for  reaping  the  profits ;  a  few  words 
relative  to  guide  combs  may  be  helpful  to  many  who 
have  little  time  and  convenience  for  preparing  their 
frames  or  bars. 

There  is  nothing  more  unpleasant  than  to  find 
that  the  bees  have  built  crooked  combs,  either  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  had  a  poor  guide,  or  that 
the  guide  has  not  suited  them,  or,  as  it  often  happens, 
the  guide  comb  not  having  been  sufficiently  fixed, 
has  fallen,  and  so  caused  disorder.  Having  snffered 
from  all  of  these  caused  me  two  years  ago  to  think 
over  the  subject,  more  especially  as  I  found  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  attaching  V  strips  of  wood,  or  strips  of 
guide  comb,  was  troublesome,  slow,  dirty  and  wasteful 
work,  by  necessitating  the  cutting  up  of  useful  comb  ; 
my  thoughts  thus  led  me  to  construct  a  small  wax 
smelter    of  the  proportions  shown  in  the  drawing, 


made  of  one-sixteenth  thick  slieet  coj)]ier  brazed  at 
the  seams,  (copper  retains  the  heat  longer).  The 
wax  to  be  smelted  is  put  in  at  a,  and  is  melted  by 
holding  it  over  a  candle  or  lamp  at  li  ;  the  hole  in  the 
spout  is  a  little  more  than  one  thirty-second  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

With  this  little  tool,  I  found,  after  a  little  practice, 
I  could  prepare  twenty  or  more  frames  in  tlie  space 
of  five  minutes,  laying  a  fine  line  of  wax  all  round 
the  inside,  in  the  centre  of  the  frame's  width,  with 
the  greatest  nicety,  cleanliness  and   economy.     J  have 


used  it  without  a  single  failure,  and  have  had  many 
made  for  my  friends,  who  have  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion after  using  it,  and  had  good  results  in  the  bees 
following  the  line  laid  for  them  ;  and  one  of  the  finest 
uses  of  this  little  tool  is  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
pieces  of  comb  into  frames,  either  after  a  comb  has 
been  broken,  or  on  removing  combs  from  non-bar 
or  frame  hives  to  hives  containing  bars  or  frames ; 
by  its  use  all  wooden  strips,  pins  or  twine,  are  unne- 
cessary to  hold  the  comb  in  its  position,  although 
as  I  have  many  times  had,  when  the  comb  has  been 
in  five  or  six  pieces. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  JournaVs  readers  saw  the 
one  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  amongst  articles 
exhibited  by  me.  —  J.  T.  Wood. 

(gitcries  anb  §t|jlif5. 

Query  No.  91. —  Since  I  wrote  '  ill  luck '  has  befallen 
me,  and  the  bees  have  all  deserted  or  died  in  the  com- 
mon skep  I  applied  to  you  about.  I  had  them  on  a  shelf 
in  an  open  box  without  doors  until  lute  in  the  autumn, 
when  I  moved  them  into  a  box  which  shuts  close  and 
opens  at  the  back  ;  they  were  Icept  covered  with  a  piece 
of  carpeting,  and  fed  this  spring  in  a  ti-ough  from  the 
outside.  They  seemed  to  be  numerous,  but  I  doubt  not 
some  were  robber  bees ;  some  time  since  I  did  not  observe 
their  movements  so  much  as  formerly,  and  on  examining 
the  hive  only  found  a  few  dead  and  half-alive  bees,  with 
one  or  two  which  flew  off,  evidently  '  robbers.'  We  con- 
clude they  have  emigrated  somewhere,  or  the  queen-bee 
died.  They  Irilled  all  the  di'ones  at  the  end  of  Jime  (an 
immense  number),  and  were  then  very  strong,  and  I  have 
all  along  fed  them ;  indeed,  from  first  to  last  my  bees 
altogether  have  not  cost  less  than  71.  or  SI.,  and  I  have 
now  nothing  to  show,  for  the  bar-frame  (Neighbom-'s)  is 
e-i-ideutly  very  weak,  though  they  do  work  in  and  out 
with  pollen,  but  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  they  were, 
though  never  very  strong.  A  cottager  near  me  has  lost 
three  out  of  four  hives  with  (like  mine)  ahimdance  of 
comb,  and  I  hear  disasters  elsewhere,  to  be  expected 
where  they  were  not  fed,  from  the  bad  summer  and  very 
mild  winter.  My  bees  in  the  'bar-frame'  are  feeding,  a 
few  at  a  time,  from  the  trough  at  the  top,  and  I  shall 
hope  still  to  save  them,  as  there  are  many  trees  now  in 
blossom,  besides  some  flowers,  for  poUen  at  aU  events.  I 
hardly  know  now  what  to  do,  though  do  not  like  to  give 
up,  as  I  only  aspire  to  watching  them  and  not  to  their 
honey  produce.  The  summers  are  so  bad  that  about 
here  I  doubt  if  they  would  ever  succeed  without  great 
help  in  feeding.  A  '  delegate  '  amongst  ignoramuses  as 
to  simple  bee  management  (like  instructions  in  cookery 
at  the  International)  would  be  as  usefid  as  those  gen- 
tlemen are  baneful  in  stirring  up  strife  bet\vixt  employers 
and  labom'ers,  &c.  I  woidd,  therefore,  I  thiuk,  like  to  try 
a  hive  on  a  simple  principle,  which  would  afford  me  the 
sight  occasionally  of  the  bees  at  work.  I  have  written 
more  than  I  ought  or  need  have  done  perhaps,  but  it  is 
imder  sore  disappointment,  after  having  wasted  pounds 
of  honey  and  sugar  for  uought,  and  feeling  something  akin 
to  a  fool  for  my  pains. — E.  S.  W.,  Bath. 

P.S. — Why  should  drones  be  '  trapped  '  when  the  bees 
themselves  kill  them  when  not  'wanted?'  They  must  be 
of  some  use. 

Reply  to  Query  No.  91. — This  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  too  common  eases  in  which  an  excessive 
quantity  of  drone  comb  was  biiilt  in  the  hive,  which 
being  a  straw  skep  it  was  not  easy  for  an  amateur 
to  rectify.  The  killing  the  immense  mtinher  of  drones 
in  June  tends  to  prove  this  ;  but  it  also  argues  that 
the  queen  was   then  safe  in  the  hive,  and  that  the 
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idea  of  swarming,  if  ever  entertained,  was  abandoned. 
It  is  possible  that  the  queen  died  during  the  ensuing 
autumn  or  winter,  but  the  probability  is   that  she 
discontinued  breeding   too  early  in  the  season,  and 
that  all  the  bees  were  therefore    comparatively  old 
ones  and  unable  to   exist   during  a   long  period  of 
activity,  such  as  from  the  mildness   of  the  weather 
the   winter   has   proved   for  bees.      We  have   many 
stocks  in  straw  skeps  purchased  in  autumn  (to  save 
them  from  the  sulphur  pit)  to  which  we  then  intro- 
duced   Ligurian   queens,  which  by   dint   of  feeding 
were  induced   to  raise  a  batch  of  bees  of  their  own 
golden  colour  in  each  stock  ;  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  March,   when    strict    examination    became 
essential,  we   could   scarcely  find   one  of  the  black 
bees  in  their  hives  ;   they  had  all,  or  nearly  all,  died 
out,  leaving  only  the  few  Ligurians  which  had  been 
raised    in    the    autnmn,    to   protect    and    keep    the 
queens — the  beautiful  golden  queens — alive.     These 
are  facts,  the  record  of  which  is  of  immense  value 
to   apiarian    science,   yet  which  are  too  often   ig- 
nored  by  inexperienced  writers.     The  probability  is 
that  in  the  present  case  the  bees  simply  died  out. 
With  food  in  the  hive  there  is  little  fear  of  healthy 
bees   emigrating,  except  at  swarming  time  ;  those 
in    an    unhealthy   condition,    suffering    from    foul 
brood,   the  ravages  of  the  wax-moth,  dysentery,  or 
starvation,  will  occasionally  desert   their   hives,  and 
go  en  masse  to  more   comfortable  quarters,  if  they 
are   to  be   found,   but  these    occurrences    are    rare. 
When  bees  are  starving  in  mild  weather,  through  con- 
tinued rains,  they  will  sally  out  as  if  swarming,  but 
they  generally  fall   to   the   ground,  and   form  into 
scattered  knots  of  perhaps   a  dozen  bees   each  and 
thus  die  in  company.     The  '  Neighbour '  hive  will 
probably  recover,  as   from  the  bees  carrying  pollen 
freely,  it  may  be  safely  inferred   that  breeding  is 
going  on,  and  that  their  numbers  will  soon  increase. 
It  is  rather  against  the  common  doctrine  for  bees  in 
a  straw  sleep  to  die  out,  while  those  in  a  liar-frame 
hive  remain  alive.     The  past  season  has  been  one 
of  extraordinary  mortality  amongst  bees,  one   gen- 
tleman, a  correspondent  in  th\!iJoiirncil,a,  bee-keeper 
of  many  years'  experience,  having  lost  twenty-four 
out   of   twenty-nine    stocks.     It    is  a   pity  to    con- 
template the   giving  up  of  bee-keeping  because  of 
the  disasters  of  a  year  so  exceptionally  bad  as  1873 
stands    recorded ;    while    from    present    appearances 
1874  promises   to  be  such  a  good  one.     Hives  in 
which   bees  may  be  seen  at  work  afford  very  little 
instruction  or  amusement,  unless  they  be  specially 
devoted  to  the   purpose  as    '  observation   hives,'   in 
which  case  no  profit  in  honey  or  swarms  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  bees  in   them.     A  bar-frame  hive, 
with   glass  sides   and  top,  is  the. nearest  approach 
thereto  for  convenience,  but  when  filled  with  combs 
and  bees  very  little  can  be  seen  of  their  working. 
We  quite  agree  with  you  that  drones  have  a  value 
beyond  that  with  which  they  are  usually  accredited; 
it,  however,  often  happens  that  drones  of  a  particu- 
lar breed  are  not  required  in  an  apiary,  and  in  such 
cases    trapping    is    essential  ;    again,  trapping  will 
save  the  bees  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  when 
killing-time  comes.- — Ed. 

QuEHY  No.  92. — I  have  a  Stewarfbn  body  box  full  of 
comb,  and  containing  about  lolbs.  of  honey.     The  comb 


is  very  dark,  and  I  do  not  care  to  eat  the  honey  in  it.  How 
can  1  make  it  most  useful  to  my  bees  ?  It  would  be  a 
good  chance  for  a  Slinger,  but  there  is  not  one  here- 
abouts. Woidd  it  be  good  to  put  the  box  and  honey- 
comb as  a  super  or  under  to  another  hive  which  is  short 
of  honey  ?  Or  woidd  it  answer  to  put  it  to  a  new  swarm 
next  month,  if  I  get  one  ? 

lu  short,  kiudly  tell  me  in  what  way  I  can  make  it 
most  useful. — E.D.  F.,  Atjrshire,  17th  April,  1874. 

Reply  to  No.  92. — As  you  object  to  using  the 
honey  out  of  the  combs  now  because  of  their  blackness, 
and  they  will  not  be  likely  to  be  improved  by  the 
bees  in  future,  it  would  be  doubtful  policy  to  place 
it  on  a  hive  as  a  super  during  the  ensuing  year. 
Supposing  the  combs,  &c.,  to  be  quite  clean  and 
healthy,  the  better  plan  would  be  to  divide 
them  between  two  swarms  in  May,  if  they  can 
be  obtained,  placing  half  the  combs  in  each,  in 
alternate  order,  an  empty  bar  or  frame  between  each 
pair  of  them.  This  would  give  them  an  excellent 
start,  and  prevent  the  necessity  for  using  doubled 
swarms,  but  doubled  boxes  should  be  given  at  once. 
By  doing  this,  the  bees  will  commence  breeding 
immediately,  while  the  interstitial  frames  would 
permit  them  to  indulge  their  comb-building  pro- 
pensity, which  (having  a  good  store  of  honey)  they 
will  be  able  to  continue  unchecked.  If  the  whole 
were  given  to  one  swarm,  they  would  probably  store 
their  honey  in  it,  and,  having  no  brood  to  attend  to, 
would  fill  it  solid  before  the  queen  could  occupy  it 
as  she  ought  with  eggs,  when  it  would  be  at  the 
end  of  the  season  of  no  more  service  to  you  than  it 
is  now.  By  using  it  as  suggested,  guides  on  the 
intermediate  frames  will  not  be  required,  as  the  bees 
will  build  their  new  combs  straight  between  the 
others.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  when  placing  the 
combs  in  the  hives  for  the  swarms,  to  shave  off  the 
tops  of  the  sealed  cells,  so  that  they  may  remove 
and  use  the  honey,  leaving  the  cells  for  breeding 
purposes,  otherwise  they  may  leave  the  honey  intact, 
which  would  defeat  the  object  in  view. — Ed. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  &  INQUIRERS. 

Mr.  Pettit  Bbe-w,  LocKEnBiE. — We  are  obliged  by 
your  communication,  but  cannot  admit  anythiug  to  our 
columns  which  is  not  authenticated  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer.  In  any  case  we  should 
much  prefer  reasonable  arguments  to  insinuation  and 
lampooning.     Why  touch  pitch  unnecessarily  ? 

Rev.  W.  J.  F.,  St-Iffohii. — The  Index  wUl  be  for- 
warded with  om-  next  number.  Many  thanks  for  yom- 
Idnd  endeavom's  to  procure  subscribers.  Such  aid  is 
really  valuable  to  us,  and  beneficial  to  bee-keeping 
generally.  We  only  wish  that  every  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers will  procure  another,  and  that  they  will  sub- 
scribe as  early  as  possible. 

J.\s.  Wilkinson. — Every  bar-frame  in  a  hive  should 
have  wax  guides  laid  along  the  centre  of  the  imder- 
side  of  the  bar.  It  does  not  matter  about  the  wax 
being  dirty-looking. 

T.  K.  B. — It  is  rather  hard  to  expect  us  to  reply  so  often, 
when  both  stamp  and  envelope  are  omitted ;  once  or 
twice  tbey  may  be  forgotten,  but  when  it  becomes  cus- 
tomary it  is  expensive. 

J.  A.  thinks,  after  a  years  happy  acquaintance,  a  little 
hob-nobbing  would  be  agreeable,  and  has  sent  us  a 
pinch  of  Original  Scotch  snuff,  whicli  be  kindly  in- 
vites us  take  with  him.  We  do  So,  and  bow,  and — 
and accordingly. 
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FORMATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  BEE- 
KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  notice  and  invitation 
issued  in  our  last  Number,  page  5,  a  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Prize  Fund  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Bee  and  Honey  Show,  which  is  arranged 
to  take  place  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of 
September  next,  took  place  at  the  Lecture  Hall, 
168  Camden  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  Association  of  Bee-keepers,  and  of 
revising  the  proposed  Schedule  of  Prizes  which 
appeared  in  the  British  Bee  Journal  of  February 
last.  The  meeting  took  place  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  business  commenced  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry 
Bligh,  of  Nettlebed,  Oxford,  to  the  chair,  who, 
having  expressed  a  hope  that  the  business 
would  proceed  harmoniously,  permitted  us  to 
explain  the  position  of  affairs,  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  by  reading  the  correspondence 
which  we  had  had  with  F.  W.  Wilson,  Esq., 
the  Secretary  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment at  the  Crystal  Palace,  from  which  it 
appearing  that  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
had  offered  considerable  facilities  in  further- 
ance of  the  object  in  view,  that  they  had 
appointed  the  time  for  the  Show,  and  hid 
promised  a  subscription  of  Five  Pounds  towards 
the  Prize  Fund,  making  a  total  of  Seventy-six 
Pounds,  the  meeting  expressed  its  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  course  which  had  thus  far 
been  taken.  The  business  of  the  meeting  then 
proceeded,  and  after  considerable  discussion,  in 
which  Messrs.  Cheshire,  Symington,  Hooker, 
W.  Abbott,  Hunter,  Hale,  and  Hughes,  took 
part,  it  was  Resolved: — 

'  1 .  That  the  gentlemen  now  present  do  constitute  them- 
selves a  society,  to  be  called  "  The  British  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,"  who  should  take  over  from  the  Editor  of 
the  British  Jiee  Journal  all  matters  connected  with  the 
annoimced  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  whose 
objects  should  be,  the  encom-agement,  improvement,  and 
advancement  of  bee-culture  in  Great  Britain,  particularly 
as  a  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  cottagers  and 
the  agricultiu-al  labouring  classes,  as  well  as  the  advocacy 
of  humanity  to  bees. 

'  2.  That  the  annual  subscription  to  the  Association  be 
five  shillings. 


'  .3.  That  the  following  officers  of  the  Association  be 
appointed  : — President,  ;  Vice-Presidents, 

the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Bligh  and  R.  Symington ; 
Treasurer,  the  Editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal;  Hon. 
Sec)-etari/,  John  Hunter;  Committee,  Messrs.  Atlee,  Abbott, 
Cheshire,  Hooker,  and  Turner,  with  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

'  4.  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  Association  be 
holden  on  the  10th  day  of  September  next,  at  an  hour 
and  place  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee,  when  the 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected  and  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  Association  considered  and  resolved 
upon. 

'  5.  That  for  tbe  purpose  of  furthering  the  good  objects 
of  the  Association  it  is  considered  advisable  to  enlist  the 
patronage  of  gentlemen  of  position  interested  or  skilled 
in  apiculture ;  and  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  wi-ite 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Carr,  and  others,  to  obtain 
theii-  permission  to  act  as  Vice-Presidents,  and  become 
members  of  the  Association. 

'  6.  That  the  subscribers  to  the  Prize  Fimd  announced 
in  the  British  Bee  Journal  having  now  constituted 
themselves  "  The  British  Bee-Keepers'  Association,"  the 
Editor  be  requested  to  transfer  to  the  Association  the 
funds  collected  for  the  purpose  of  the  Exhibition,  to- 
gether with  the  list  of  furtlier  subscriptions  promised ; 
and  that  future  business  connected  with  the  annoimced 
Show  be  transacted  in  the  name  of  the  Association.' 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Bligh  having  now 
vacated  the  chair  (it  being  near  eight  o'clock), 
was  accorded  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks,  when 
Mr.  Hooker  was  unanimously  called  upon  to 
preside  for  the  remainder  of  the  meeting. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  discuss  and 
revise  the  Schedule  of  Prizes,  which  were  finally 
resolved  upon,  when  the  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Hooker  for  his 
courtesy  in  the  chair,  and  at  a  late  hour  the 
meeting  broke  up.  (For  revised  Schedule  of 
Prizes,  see  pages  31,  32.) 


THE  PAST  MONTH. 

At  the  commencement  of  May  the  prospects 
of  the  bee-keeper  were  of  the  brightest;  the 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  drones 
were  plentiful,  honey  -  yielding  flowers  and 
blossoms  abounded,  and  swarming  had  begun 
in  earnest ;  when,  suddenly,  the  east  wind  came, 
and  blight  and  drought  destroyed  the  hopes 
that  the  previous  continued  lovely  April 
weather  had  engendered.  In  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood the  laurustinus  was  still  in  flower, 
sycamore  in  full  blossom,  furze  and  broom  were 
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in  their  fullest  glory,  plum-ti-ees  had  blos- 
somed, but  their  beauty  had  waned,  pear-trees 
and  cherries  were  in  their  fullest  brilliancy  of 
dazzling  white,  apples  were  opening  their 
blushing  blossoms,  and  myriads  of  bees  were 
rifling  them  of  their  hitherto  hidden  sweets, 
gooseberry  and  currant-trees  were  alive  with 
the  merry  hum  of  our  favourites,  and  all  was 
well  until  the  east  wind  came ;  then,  although 
the  blossoming  trees  continued  to  shed  their 
beauty  on  the  landscape  it  was  but  '  promise 
crammed,' — beauty  there  was  in  profusion,  but 
sweetness  was  there  none,  as  the  poor  bees 
soon  found  to  their  cost.  On  the  4th  the 
horse-chestnut  put  on  its  beautiful  adornment 
of  white  and  pink ;  on  the  8th,  raspberries 
vainly  endeavoured  to  entice  the  bees  to  their 
pretty  little  rosettes ;  on  the  12th,  the  labur- 
num, so  intimately  associated  with  the  poetry 
of  bees,  assumed  its  loveliest  aspect ;  on  the 
15th,  a  slight  shower  of  rain  raised  the 
hope  that  a  change  for  the  better  was  about 
to  take  place ;  but  the  rain  gave  place  to  snow, 
which,  although  but  slight,  gave  assurance  of 
frost  at  even,  which  was  followed  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  dry  days  and  cold  nights  until 
the  21st,  when  dense  cloudiness,  vivid  light- 
ning, and  distant  thunder,  heralded,  as  we 
fondly  hoped,  the  wished-for  change.  London 
was,  however,  the  chief  recipient  of  the  rain- 
storm when  it  broke,  the  streets  being  de- 
luged with  torrents  of  rain ;  while  the  thirsty 
country,  but  for  a  tantalising  shower  barely 
sufficient  to  lay  the  dust  in  the  roads,  remained 
thirsty  as  ever.  Matters  continued  thus  with 
slight  variation  until  Sunday  the  24th,  our 
Queen's  birthday,  when  the  wind  veered  to 
the  south,  and  the  atmosphere  became  more 
balmy  and  genial,  but  still  there  was  no  rain. 
Nevertheless  the  change  was  most  gratifying  ; 
the  bees,  which  had  been  cooped  up  in  com- 
parative idleness  for  many  da5's,  were  again 
enabled  to  indulge  in  their  pleasant  labour, 
and  right  merrily  did  they  accept  the  pre- 
cious boon.  But  in  the  meantime  what  had 
happened?  Swarming,  for  which  the  bees 
had  largely  expended  their  stores  in  prepar- 
ing by  the  rearmg  of  drones,  was  suddenly 
stopped  and  the  idea  abandoned ;  and  the  drones, 
both  living  and  in  embryo,  cast  out  of  their  hives ; 
supers  which,  at  the  end  of  April,  gave  promise 
of  a  rich  harvest  of  vernal  honey,  were  deserted, 
and  the  delicious  nectar  stored  in  them  re- 
moved for  the  use  of  the  bees ;  stocks  which 
were  full  of  promise  were  reduced  to  the  very 
verge  of  destitution  ;  and  manj'  which  were 
not  originally  so  well  provided,  perished  out- 
right of  sheer  starvation.  The  greater  evil 
during  all  this  time  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
the  breeding  of  j'oung  bees,  so  necessary  to 
enable  stocks  to  yield  swarms,  or  store  their 


surplus  of  honey  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  was,  in  many  instances,  almost 
suspended, — nay,theyoung  brood  was  consumed 
or  cast  out,  as  jjortrayed  on  page  4  of  Vol.  I. 
of  this  Joiiriia/,  where  also  were  explained  by 
anticipation  the  possible  cause,  and  means  of 
prevention,  of  the  calamity. 


JUNE. 

Although  April  gave  promise  of  early 
swarms  and  well-filled  supers,  the  blighting 
east  wind  which  waited  on  the  advent  of  May, 
and  continued  with  her  through  many  of  her 
early  days,  entii'ely  changed  the  prospect ; 
and  stocks  of  bees,  which  showed  every  sign  of 
the  highest  internal  prosperity,  were  suddenly 
reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  destitution.  The 
land  was  ]ltevaU.Y  flowing  with  honey,  bvit  'the 
east  wind  dried  up  her  fruit,'  and  brought 
with  it  a  honey  famine  which,  but  for  the 
timely  assistance  rendered  by  bee-keejjers, 
would  have  caused  the  ruin  of  many  valuable 
stocks  of  bees,  and  in  some  instances  have 
desolated  whole  apiaries.  Many  have  been 
the  queries  n'hich  we  have  received  as  to  '  the 
cause  of  the  appearance  of  white  grubs  on  the 
alighting  boai'ds, — piles  of  undeveloped  drones, 
with  light  bodies  and  shrivelled  wings, — par- 
ticles of  white  meat,  like  the  flesh  fragments 
obtained  from  a  lobster's  claw, — and  many  dead 
young  bees  not  fully  formed,  covered  with 
white  hair,  and  apparently  dried  mucus;' — to 
the  whole  of  which  our  replies  have  indicated 
the  cause  to  be  'impending  starvation.'  Who 
can  imagine  the  sufl'erings  endured  by  a 
mightj'  army  of  working  bees,  which  had  been 
tempted,  by  the  fineness  of  the  season  and  the 
abundant  yield  of  honey,  into  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  of  stores  consequent  on 
their  natural  endeavour  to  multiply  their 
species  under  such  promising  circumstances, — 
suddenly  finding  themselves  cut  ofi"  from  all 
out-door  supplies,  and  compelled  by  a  bitter 
enemy  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fortress 
for  many  days  together,  while  every  hour  is 
adding  its  hundred  to  the  already  excessive 
population,  and  reducing  their  supply  of  food, 
until  eventually  they  are  not  only  comijelled 
to  desert  their  young,  but  are  forced  to  eat 
them  to  live  ?  All  practical  bee-keepers  are 
aware  of  the  intense  love  of  bees  for  their  brood  ; 
how,  if  a  comb  containing  it  in  any  of  its 
various  stages  of  development  be  accidentally 
left  exposed  outside  a  hive,  they  will  rather 
die  with  it  than  desert  it,  which  self-devotion 
is  attributed  to  the  marvellously  potential  in- 
fluence of  maternal  instinct.  How  great,  then, 
must  be  the  force  of  circumstances  which  can 
overcome  this  great  love, — this  instinct,  which 
vu'ges  its  subjects  to  self-immolation  in  defence 
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of  their  j'Oimo'  !  And  what  must  be  the  sufl'er- 
ing  borne  by  them  ere  that  other  instinct — self- 
preservation —  is  aroused,  and,  reversing  the 
maternal  law,  induces  them  to  kill,  and  eat 
the  bodies  of  those  they  would  in  other  cir- 
cumstances have  died  in  protecting  ! 

The  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  is 
Food,  liberally  and  freely  administered,  the 
receif)t  of  which  will  restore  the  tone  of  the 
hive,  and  prevent  the  seeming  necessity  for 
further  destruction  of  brood.  But  how  much 
better  would  it  have  been  if  the  mischief  had 
been  prevented  altogether  !  In  the  May  No. 
of  the  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  4,  5,  the  state  of  hives 
checked  in  May  by  a  return  of  the  rigorous 
weather  of  March  was  anticipated,  the  sj^mp- 
toms  described,  and  the  remedy  exhibited. 

'If  e'er  dark  Aiitumri,  Trith  untiaiely  storm, 
The  honey'cl  harvest  of  the  year  deform : 
Or  the  chill  blast  from  Euriis'  mildew  wing: 
Blight  the  fair  promise  of  returning  Spring ; 
Full  many  a  hive,  but  late  alert  and  gay. 
Droops  in  the  lap  of  all-inspiring  May.' — EvAJfS. 

Stocks  on  which  supers  have  not  already 
been  jjlaced,  should  be  now  supered  without 
delay,  for  June  is  the  month  during  which  the 
chief  supply  and  surplus  of  honey  are  usually 
obtained,  not  only  because  of  its  abundance  in 
the  flowers,  but  because  also  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  worker  bees  which  have  nothing  to 
do  but  collect  and  store  it.  During  April 
and  May,  while  the  working  armj^  was  limited 
in  numbers,  the  food  thej'  gathered  was  verj' 
largely  consumed  in  rearing  brood,  and  only 
in  rare  instances  could  a  surplus  have  been 
stored  ;  but  now  that  there  are  (or  should  be) 
so  many  bees  beyond  the  number  required  for 
the  duties  of  the  hive,  the  quantity  of  honey 
gathered  is  (or  ought  to  be)  greatly  in  excess 
of  their  present  requirements,  in  which  case  it 
is  stored  in  supers  or  elsewhere.  Supers  are, 
however,  the  most  convenient  receptacles  for 
honej',  and  the  use  of  them  most  in  accordance 
with  the  habits  of  the  bees,  for  it  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  reiterated  in  these  columns  by 
several  esteemed  correspondents,  that  bees 
always  store  their  honey  at  the  farthest  point 
from  the  entrance  of  their  hive. 

Supers  entirely  of  glass  are  inconvenient  for 
the  bees  to  store  honey  in,  as  they  have  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  atlaching  their  combs  to 
the  top,  and  consequently  often  build  upwards, 
when,  having  to  stand  upon  the  combs  to  carry 
on  their  work,  their  progress  is  slow,  and  the 
danger  of  collajDse  great,  from  the  wax  being 
necessarily  warm,  and  the  clustering  bees  heavy 
upon  it.  It  is  therefore  advisable  in  selecting, 
or  making  supers,  to  determine  on  such  as  shall 
have  conveniences  for  the  bees  to  cling  to  on 
the  underside  of  their  crowns,  so  that  they  may 
cluster  in    the  natural  way,  and    build    their 


combs  downward  from  the  top,  in  which  case, 
as  the  attachments  will  be  firmly  made,  and 
will  be  widened  and  lengthened  in  proportion 
as  the  combs  are  deepened,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  collapse,  and  the 
work  will  proceed  right  mer- 
rily. Supers  of  glass,  glass 
shades,  &c.,  are  usually  fur- 
nished with  a  perforated  zinc 
tube,  called  a  ventilator,  the 
sole  virtue  of  which  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  means  by 
which  the  bees  may  cluster 
while  forming  their  attach- 
ments to  the  glass  top;  for  as 
a  ventilator  it  is  absolutely 
useless,  since  the  bees  fill  up 
all  the  perforations  with  wax 
or  propolis,  before  commenc- 
ing an}^  other  kind  of  work 
upon  it.  A  very  nice  super 
may  be  made  of  wood  and 
glass,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Take  a  piece  of  thin 
board,  of  any  size  determined 
on  (sa}'-  ten  inches  square), 
and  cut  holes  or  slits  through 
it  to  correspond  with  the  per- 
forations in  the  crown,  crown- 
board,  or  adapting-board  of 
hive;  then  jjrocure  four  pieces 
of  wood,  about  one  inch  sq  uare, 
and  make  saw  grooves  on  two  of  their  adjacent 
sides,  as  shown  in  figure  1 ;  or  if  a  carpenter's 
plough  can  be  obtained,  a  long  length  of  stuff 
may  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes  by  plough- 
ing the  grooves  as  shown  above,  when  the 
short  lengths  may  be  cut  off  as  required. 
These  short  lengths 
should  be  fixed  one  at 
each  corner  of  the 
square  piece,  as  shown 
in  figure  2,  when  slips 
of  glass  should  be  slid 
.into  the  grooves  to 
form  the  sides  of  the 
super,  which  will  then 
appear  as  above,  and  may  be  finished  by  placing 
a  second  square  of  thin  board  on  the  top,  or  it 

may  be  furnished 
with  bars,  each  of 
which  should  be  waxed 
on  the  under  side  to 
induce  the  bees  to  build 
combs  at  the  required 
distances.  In  making 
these  bars  we  usually  use  strips  of  thin  deal, 
about  two  inches  wide,  five  of  which  will  cover 
the  super  to  the  fullest  extent ;  these  strijjs  are 
placed  across  the  super,  resting  oii  the  glass 
sides  and   tops  of  the  corner  pillars,  and  are 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  4. 


held  together  by  two  other  strips,  which  clamp 
their  ends ;  they  are  kept  in  position  by  nails 
driven  one  each  into  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
through  both  layers  of  the  thin  strips.  Prac- 
tically we  never  drive  nails  so  far  into  the 
wood  as  to  make  it  at  all  difficult  to  withdraw 
them,  as  we  look  upon  supers  as  merely  tem- 
porary receptacles  (for  honey)  which  should 
be  capable  of  easy  dissection  and  separation, 
so  that  the  honey-comb  may  be  easily  come- 
atable  for  use,  and  that,  too,  without  injury  to 
itself,  or  the  super  from  which  it  is  taken. 

Where  bell-glasses  are  used  for  supers,  a 
famous  enticement  for  the  bees,  to  induce  them 
to  work  therein,  is  formed  of  two  very  thin 
sticks,  tied  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  one  of  which 
reaches  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
super,  the  other  from  side  to  side,  the  cross 
piece  being  near  the  top,  and  furnished  on  both 
its  ends  with  pieces  of  nice  clean  comb,  in  the 
manner    shown    in    accompanying   engraving. 

It  is  better  not  to  fix 
the  comb  to  the  cross 
stick,  as  the  bees, 
finding  it  secure,  may 
neglect  it;  but  if  it  be 
left  hanging  loosely 
(and  right  way  up- 
wards of  course),  the 
bees  will  take  any 
amount  of  trouble  to 
make  it  safe  to  cluster  in,  and  having  spent 
some  time  with,  and  about  it,  wiU  be  most 
likely  to  continue  their  attentions  and  go  on 
filling  it  with  honey.  The  pieces  of  comb 
should  be  so  placed  on  tlie  cross  stick  as  to 
nearly  touch  the  top  of  the  super,  that  the 
bees  may  be  tempted  to  lengthen  them  upwards 
and  form  attachments  to  the  glass ;  a  second 
cross  stick  at  right  angles  to  the  first  with 
other  pieces  of  comb  upon  it  would  aflford 
additional  temptation,  and  would  aid  the  bees 
in  their  endeavours  to  find  storage-room  for 
their  surplus  honey,  besides  saving  them  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  making  combs  anew. 
AU  supers  which  have  glass  in  their  con- 
struction should  be  carefully  protected  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  as  warmth  is 
most  essential  where  comb-building  is  going 
on,  and  its  escape  from  want  of  outer  pro- 
tection is  often  the  cause  of  bees  deserting 
their  supers  and  cairying  the  honey  from  them 
down  to  the  hive  below. 

Those  who  intend  to  use  supers  of  about  the 
same  size  as  their  hives, — for  instance,  the 
Woodbury  super,  on  the  Woodbury  hive,— 
would  do  well,  when  they  remove  the  crown- 
board,  to  make  it  form  the  crown  of  the  super. 
Woodbury  supers  are  formed  very  much  in 
shape  like  figure  No.  2,  but  are  much  more 
expensive.      Woodbury   hives,    having    space 


above  the  frames,  which  is  almost  certain  to 
be  filled  with  comb  and  honey  before  swarming 
or  supering  time  arrives,  present  surfaces  of 
bleeding  honey  when  the  crown-boards  are 
removed,  the  scent  of  which  surfaces  often 
causes  the  commencement  of  robbing,  and 
usually  leads  to  wasting  of  comb,  for  in  most 
instances  the  crown-boards  are  set  aside  for 
the  bees  to  clear  up  the  running  honey  upon 
them,  and  the  fragments  of  wax  are  thrown 
away,  whereas  by  placing  the  crown-boards 
with  their  waxen  foundations  upon  the  crown- 
less  walls  of  the  supers,  the  honey  and  wax  are 
both  saved  and  preserved  to  the  hives  to  which 
they  respectively  belong,  the  bees  adopt  the 
foundations  already  then  formed  to  attach  their 
super  combs  to,  and  loss  and  robbing  are 
prevented. 

The  introduction  of  queens  is  one  of  the 
important  features  in  advanced  bee-keeping, 
about  which  there  is  more  uncertainty  than 
with  any  other  branch  of  the  science,  the 
fertilization  of  a  queen  not  excepted,  for  that 
is  intrusted  to  the  instincts  of  the  bees  in  their 
normal  condition  ;  whereas  the  substitution  of 
one  queen  for  another  is  eminently  unnatural, 
and  savours  so  strongly  of  coercion  that  the  bees 
are  almost  sure  to  resent  it,  and  hence  the 
man}'  failures  which  occur,  causing  much  vexa- 
tious loss  and  disappointment.  Having  occa- 
sion to  introduce  a  batch  of  queens  to  some 
stocks  of  bees  in  straw  skeps,  and  knowing  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  attend  the  ope- 
ration, we  hit  upon  the  idea  of  caging  each 
queen  upon  the  piece  of  comb  which  was  sent 
with  her  in  the  box  contaming  herself  and 
attendants,  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
successful  results.  Those  who  have  received 
imported  queens  are  aware  that  they  arrive 
with  a  few  attendants,  in  small  boxes  about 
six  inches  long,  four  inches  high,  and  four 
inches  wide,  which  are  furnished  with  one  or 
two  small  frames,  containing  a  few  square 
inches  of  comb,  part  of  which  is  filled  with 
honey,  the  remainder  being  simply  empty  cells 
for  the  bees  to  congregate  upon.  An  old  plan 
of  introduction  of  queens  is,  after  removing  the 
old  queen,  and  receiving  the  new  one  in  the 
box  as  above  mentioned,  to  remove  the  bottom 
of  the  latter  and  put  perforated  zinc  in  its 
place,  then  to  stand  it  on  the  feeding  aperture, 
so  that  the  bees  could,  perhaps,  make  the 
acquaintance  of  their  newly-imposed  queen 
from  below,  and  after  a  few  da)'^s  to  remove  the 
zinc  and  allow  them  free  access  to  her.  This 
plan  is  successful  occasionally,  but  is  far  too 
dangerous  to  be  followed  by  one  who  has  had  any 
exjjerience,  hence  a  better  method  was  sought 
and  adopted.  The  problem  was  to  remove  the 
black  queens,  and  introduce  Ligurians  to  stocks 
in  straw  skeps,  some  of  them  having  no  super 
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or  feeding  hole  in  their  crowns,  and  this  we 
have  in  our  own  case  successfully  solved.  It  is 
geneially  believed  that  the  odour  is  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  each  hive,  and  acting  upon 
this  belief,  assimilating  the  odours  of  bees  to  be 
united,  and  rendering  them  unable  to  recognise 
any  distinction,  the  union  is  generally  effected 
in  a  most  peaceful  way.  Various  methods  are 
adopted  to  produce  this  sameness  of  odour 
amongst  bees,  sprinkling  with  scented  syrujj 
being  one  of  the  most  common  ;  the  smoke  of 
tobacco,  rags,  corduroy,  and  touchwood,  are 
often  used,  as  are  also  the  fumes  of  burning 
puff  ball,  as  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Gr. 
Raynor  ;  but  all  these  interfere,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  with  the  comfort  and  vitality  of  the 
bees,  and  if  they  can  be  avoided  it  is  undoubt- 
edly wiser  to  avoid  them. 

The  plan  which  we  adopted  in  the  case 
referred  to,  was  first  to  drive  out  the  bees,  and 
capture  the  queen,  a  proceeding,  it  will  be 
said,  not  calculated  to  delight  them,  but  which 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  perfectlj'  harm- 
less ;  we  then  opened  the  box  containing  the 
Ligurian  queen,  lifted  out  the  frame  of  comb 
on  which  she  was  surrounded  by  her  attendants, 
and  carefullj'  placed  a  cage  of  perforated  zinc  or 
wire  over  her,  enclosing  also  several  of  her 
subjects  to  attend  her  and  ensure  that  she 
would  be  kept  clean. 

Our  queen-cages  are  usually  made  thus : 
Take  a  riband  of  perforated  zinc,  one  inch 
wide  and  six  inches  long,  and  mould  it  round 
a  block  of  wood,  one  and  a  half  inches  square, 
fastening  the  two  ends,  by  sewing  them,  through 
the  perforations  with  fine  copper  or  brass  wire  ; 
then  cut  a  piece  of  fine  wire-work,  one  and  a 
half  inches  square,  and  sew  that  on  to  one  end 
of  the  zinc  square  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
cage  will  be  complete. 

Having  enclosed  the  queen  and  attendants, 
press  the  cage  down  until  its  cutting  edges 
reach  the  centre  of  the  comb,  to  prevent  the 
outside  bees  from  undermining  it  to  get  at  her  ; 
then  tie  a  piece  of  string  round  the  cage  and 
comb,  as  shown  in  engraving  No.  5,  to  pre- 
vent the  weight  of  the  bees, 
which  will  cluster  upon  it, 
from  forcing  it  away.  The 
bottom  of  the  box  must  then 
Fig.  5.  be  removed,  and  the  bottom- 

less box  itself  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  hive 
under  operation.  If  the  hive  be  a  flat-topped 
one,  little  alteration 
will  be  needed  ;  but  if 
a  round -topped  one, 
some  parts  of  the  bot- 
tom rim  of  the  box 
must  be  cut  away,  to 
enable  it  to  fit  comfort- 
ably ;  wliich  being  done,  the  hole  in  the  crown 


of  the  hive  is  opened,  the  box  replaced,  and 
the  comb  containing  the  caged  queen  placed 
in  it,  the  ends  resting  in  the  notches,  as 
exhibited  in  the  engraving  No.  6,  when  a 
piece  of  glass  to  form  the  cover  or  lid  of  the 
box  will  complete  the  arrangement.  Before, 
however,  the  lid  is  placed  upon  the  box,  the 
bees  which  were  driven  out  when  the  queen 
was  found,  and  which  will  have  remained 
huddled  together  in  the  skep  to  which  they 
were  driven,  should  be  poured  into  the  box  at 
the  top,  so  as  to  fill  it,  and  create  a  warmth, 
also  that  they  may  acquire  in  some  degree  the 
odour  of  the  box  itself :  the  glass  should  then 
be  put  on,  the  whole  carefully  covered  and 
kept  warm,  and  the  work  will  be  (thus  far) 
done. 

Now  if  the  movements  of  the  bees  be  watched, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  will  run  down  into 
their  hive,  leaving  the  caged  queen  almost 
alone,  hence  the  necessity  for  husbanding  the 
heat  ascending  from  the  hive  by  warm  wrap- 
pings round  the  box ;  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  they  will  have  missed  their  queen, 
and  in  searching  for  her  will  have  found  the 
new  one,  and  woe  betide  the  poor  sovereign  if 
she  be  not  carefully  caged,  for  they  will  strive 
by  every  possible  means  to  get  at  her  to  destroy 
her. 

After  a  few  hours'  ineffectual  endeavours  in 
this  direction,  the  odours  will  have  become  as- 
similated, the  bees  having  removed  every  avail- 
able particle  of  honey  from  the  box,  which  being 
highly  aromatic  (usually  Swiss  mountain  honey), 
will  have  changed  the  odour  of  the  hive,  while 
the  ascending  air  laden  with  the  scent  of  the 
hive,  will  have  toned  down  the  stronger  odour 
of  the  Ligurian  queen  ;  and  after  about  thirty- 
six  hours  the  chances  are  that  the  bees,  finding 
their  attempts  to  release  the  queen  ineffectual, 
will  have  almost  deserted  her,  and  gone  below 
to  raise  queen-cells  from  their  own  brood  ;  and 
it  is  at  this  moment  the  queen  should  be  re- 
leased, which  is  done  by  removing  the  glass, 
cutting  the  string,  and  pushing  the  cage  off 
the  comb,  but  replacing  the  glass  to  prevent 
her  majesty  flying  away.  It  will  then  be 
observed  that  a  bee  will  begin  to  overhaul  the 
queen  and  thoroughly  examine  her,  and  per- 
haps offer  her  food,  but  more  often  he  will  get 
on  her  back  and  feel  her  all  over,  making  a 
demonstration  which  will  soon  bring  other 
bees  to  the  scene,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
she  will  be  safely  escorted  into  the  hive,  and 
joyously  received. 

With  a  hive  having  no  feeding-hole  in  its 
crown  we  have  adopted  precisely  the  same 
measures,  except  that  the  box  containing  the 
caged  queen  was  placed  against  the  entrance, 
the  lower  parts  being  cut  out  to  permit  the  bees 
to  pass  through  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  hive. 
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They  were  thus  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  box  every  time  they  made  a  journey ; 
they  also  cleared  out  all  the  Italian  honey 
from  it ;  all  the  odours  of  the  hive  came 
through  the  box,  because  they  could  not  escape 
elsewhere ;  and  in  thirty-six  hours,  or  there- 
abouts, the  queen  being  carefully  released,  was 
joyfully  received,  and  safely  conducted  to  her 
future  court  amidst  a  general  hum  of  satisfac- 
tion from  her  delighted  people. 

In  transferring  the  contents  of  straw  skeps 
to  bar-frame  hives  it  often  happens  that  the 
combs  of  the  former  are  sufEciently  large  to 
fill  the  frames  of  the  latter  without  patching 
or  piecing  out,  in  which  case  having  been 
fitted  into  the  frames,  they  simply  require 
holding  there  until  the  bees  attach  them  firmly. 
For  this  purpose  strong  tape  or  wire  is  often 
used,  sometimes  laths  are  nailed  or  tied  across 
the  frames,  and  sometimes  pins  of  wood  or 
iron  are  driven  through  them  and  into  the 
edges  of  the  combs  ;  but  either  of  these,  al- 
though they  do  fairly  well,  are  liable  to  damage 
the  combs  or  brood,  or  irritate  the  bees,  to 
avoid  which  as  far  as  possible  a  better  means 
if  presented  should  be  adopted. 

In  such  cases  we  have  always  found  slight  clips 
of  tin  or  zinc  to  be  the  most  serviceable;  they  are 
made  of  narrow  ribands  of  the  metal  about  three 
inches  long,   which    are    bent   into    the    form 

illustrated  by  being 
moulded  on  to  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  frames 
round  which  they  are 
to  clip,  so  that  when 
placed  in  position  they 
shall  grip  the  comb 
and  frame  on  both 
sides  and  keep  them 
in  their  respective  po- 
;  sitions  until  the  bees 
have  united  them, 
which  they  will  usu- 
ally do  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  after  which 
the  cliiDS  may  be  removed,  and  the  operation 
will  be  completed. 

We  have  recently  adopted  a  method  of  form- 
ing Ligurian  stocks  which  has  answered  so 
well  that  we  think  a  description  of  it  may  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  Having  some  black 
stocks  near  swarming  condition,  also  some 
Ligurian  queens  which  were  not  '  bespoke,'  we 
determined  to  reverse  the  usual  order  of  things, 
and  instead  of  introducing  the  queens  to  the 
bees,  we  introduced  the  bees  to  the  queens. 
Possessing  some  nice  frames  of  comb  which  had 
been  used  in  nucleus  hives  last  year,  we 
furnished  some  Woodbury  hives  with  them, 
and  caged  the  queens,  one  in  each,  on  combs 
which  contained  liquid  honey,  we  then  drove 
artificial  swarms  from  the  black  stocks,  found 
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their  queens,  and  returned  them  (the  queens) 
to  their  hives  which  were  immediately  re- 
moved from  their  stands  to  strange  positions. 
The  Woodbury  hives  containing  the  Ligurian 
queens,  were  then  put  in  their  places  and  the 
driven  bees  introduced  to  them,  each  swarm  on 
the  stand  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed. 
As  may  be  imagined,  such  a  sudden  change 
of  quarters  was  anything  but  agreeable  to 
the  bees ;  they  had  lost  their  queens,  their 
brood,  and  their  stores,  and  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  their  domicile  were  greatly 
altered,  so  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
they  appeared  rather  unhappy.  It  is  true  they 
found  a  queen  within  their  hive,  but  she  was 
encaged  so  that  mutual  aid  or  benefit  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  finding  that  they  could 
not  release  her  and  had  no  means  of  raising 
another  (having  no  eggs  or  brood  in  the  hive) 
they  were  soon  reduced  to  a  despairing  con- 
dition, as  might  easily  be  inferred  from  their 
melancholy  hvim.  If  they  had  any  spite  against 
the  queens  thus  rudely  thrust  upon  them,  it 
soon  gave  place  to  other  feelings,  for  the  bees 
quickly  found  that  on  them  (the  queens)  and 
their  restoration  to  liberty,  depended  the  exist- 
tence  of  the  newly-formed  colonies.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  forcible  union  had  been 
effected,  the  hives  were  examined ;  the  bees 
appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, running  about  the  combs  in  the 
most  anxious  way,  a  few  only  hovering  near 
and  about  the  cage,  one  of  which  we  presently 
saw  offering  her  majesty  food  through  her 
prison  bars,  which  was  kindly  accepted,  satis- 
fying us  that  loyalty  had  taken  the  place  of 
resentment,  and  that  regicide  was  out  of  the 
question.  We  therefore  removed  the  cage  and 
allowed  the  bees  to  make  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  only  hope,  when  it  was 
really  astonishing  to  see  how  soon  the  agitation 
of  the  distressed  bees  subsided. 

The  exterior  of  the  hives  from  the  time  of 
union  had  been  a  continuous  scene  of  bustle  and 
excitement,  bees  rushing  in,  out,  and  about  the 
entrances  in  a  most  excited  manner,  flying 
wildly  hither  and  thither,  attempting  to  enter 
other  hives,  from  which  they  were  rudely 
repulsed,  or  instantly  slain ;  yet  in  one  hour 
after  the  release  of  the  queens,  perfect  peace  and 
harmony  prevailed,  and  the  next  day  the  bees 
were  working  briskly  and  carrying  pollen  as  if 
their  very  lives  depended  upon  their  so  doing. 

We  would  not  recommend  any  one  to  attempt 
this  mode  of  Ligurianising  whose  stocks  are  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  Our  experiment 
was  made  upon  three  skeps  which  were  standing 
under  a  fence  on  separate  stands  about  four  feet 
asunder;  and  on  displacing  the  skeps  and  placing 
Woodbury  hives  in  their  stead,  the  bees  in  their 
wild  excitement  entered  them  promiscuously. 
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whicli  caused  a  loss  of  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  them  through  the  fighting  which 
ensued.  This,  however,  was  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  experience  gained,  for  hy 
these  means  several  swarms  of  black  bees  may 
be  taken  from  one  skep  during  a  summer  and 
Ligurianized  instanter,  to  be  afterwards  built  up 
into  stocks  by  the  addition  of  combs  of  brood, 
or  by  feeding  them  to  enable  them  to  increase 
without  the  usual  amount  of  labour. 

Our  cottage  friends  may  like  to  be  told  of 
cheap  stands  for  hives,  of  which  we  have 
several  in  use  ;  they  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  four  Australian  meat-tins  placed  upright 
under  the  floor-boards,  the  solid  ends  stand- 
ing downwards,  so  that  they  cannot  sink  into 
the  earth.  They  are  neat  in  appearance  and 
have  the  great  advantage  of  being  low  (about 
seven  inches) ;  and  from  their  size  are  not 
likely  to  be  blown  down,  or,  for  greater 
security,  they  may  be  filled  with  earth  to 
increase  their  stability.  They  are  at  pi'esent 
a  drug  in  the  market,  being  considered  value- 
less. 

Swarms,  whether  early  or  late,  should  be 
fed  every  night  for  the  first  fortnight,  and 
every  day  also  on  which  they  cannot  gather 
honey,  so  that  they  may  fill  their  hives  with 
comb  while  the  comb-building  impulse  is  upon 
them ;  otherwise  it  is  possible  they  may  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  operations  until  a 
more  favourable  season,  when  they  will  be 
almost  sure  to  build  drone-comb  only.  Allow- 
ing the  comb-building  impulse  consequent  on 
swarming  to  be  checked  has  caused  the  ruin 
of  many  a  swarm  which  would  otherwise  have 
become  a  valuable  stock. 


LIGUEIANIZING  FOR  LADIES. 

A  Lady  subscriber  has  purchased  a  swarm 
of  pure  Ligurian  bees,  and  wishes  us  to  give 
such  instructions  as  will  enable  her,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  gardener,  to  Ligurianize  all 
the  other  stocks  which  she  has  in  her  apiary  ; 
and  we  are  to  be  very  careful  to  make  every- 
thing quite  plain  and  simple,  so  that  the  whole 
process  may  be  readily  understood,  and  success 
made  a  matter  of  certainty.  There  must  be 
no  stinging,  nor  must  there  be  any  difficulties  ; 
there  must  be  nothing  left  to  private  judg- 
ment, because  both  the  lady  and  her  assistant 
profess  entire  ignorance  of  bee-management, 
and  are  somewhat  afraid  of  the  bees,  although 
they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  thcra,  and  greatly 
admire  their  wonderful  sagacity  and  apparent 
wisdom. 

AVe  are  quite  willing  to  undertake  this 
pleasant  task,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  of  per- 
formance ;  but  as  there  are  certain  features 
in  the  process   which  are    uncontrollable,  we 


cannot  guarantee  the  absolute  certainty  of 
results  concerning  them ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  think  it  well  to  show  in  which  di- 
rection failure  is  within  the  bouuds  of  pos- 
sibility. Firstly,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
young  queens  may  be  lost  when  seeking  their 
drone  partners  ;  and,  secondly,  their  choice  can- 
not be  controlled,  so  that,  even  though  suc- 
cessful in  their  matrimonial  ventures,  their 
progeny  may  not  be  equal  in  beauty  or  docility 
to  those  of  their  imported  queen  mother. 
These  are  chances  which  must  be  risked  on 
every  occasion  when  young  queens  are  brought 
into  existence,  the  former  fatality  being  pos- 
sible with  every  hive  which  has  sent  out  a 
first  swarm,  and  with  every  cast  which  after- 
wards issues,  while  the  latter  more  particu- 
larly attends,  the  endeavour  to  multiply  the 
beautiful  Ligurian  or  Egyptian  races  of  bees, 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  more  noticeable,  as  con- 
stituting a  failure  in  the  object  desired.  It 
is,  however,  admitted  on  all  hands  (the  most 
ignorant  excepted)  that  the  offspring  workers 
of  hybridized  Ligurian  queens  are  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  any  others  for  honey-gathering  and 
general  profit,  and  therefore,  even  should  the 
latter  contingency  occur,  the  gain  in  value 
in  the  respective  stocks  will  have  well  repaid 
the  labour  involved  in  the  experiments. 

Commencing,  then,  with  the  receipt  of  the 
Ligurian  swarm,  we  would  recommend  that  on 
its  arrival  it  be  placed  on  the  stand  it  is  to 
occupy,  which  should  be  several  yards  distant 
from  any  other  in  the  apiary.  It  should  be 
carefully  tended,  and  fed  nightly  until  its  hive 
is  filled  with  combs,  which  should  be  in  about 
a  fortnight.  In  the  meantime  preparations 
should  be  made  for  effecting  the  object  desired, 
which  we  propose  shoidd  be  by  the  fumiga- 
tion of  both  the  Ligurian  and  the  black  bees, 
and  while  in  a  state  of  insensibility  that 
their  hives  should  be  transposed,  so  that  the 
Ligurian  bees  should  take  possession  of  the 
combs  of  black  brood,  while  the  black  bees, 
having  been  first  deprived  of  their  queen, 
should  have  the  Ligurian  brood  committed  to 
their  charge,  so  that  they  may  raise  a  queen  of 
their  own  from  its  larvae.  The  only  mechanism 
required  is  a  fumigator  (see  engraving  on 
next  page),  by  means  of  which  the  fumes  of 
burning  puff-ball  may  be  injected  amongst  the 
bees  in  the  hives,  which  will  cause  them  all  to 
fall  asleep  and  tumble  out  of  the  combs  in  a 
state  of  insensibilit}',  during  which  the  queens 
may  easily  be  found  and  removed  or  not  as 
occasion  requires.  The  smoker  requires  little 
or  no  preparation  beyond  being  filled  with  the 
dried  puft'-ball,  and  lighting,  when  tlie  fumes 
may  be  blown  out  of  it,  either  by  the  mouth,  or 
by  the  insertion  of  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows  at  its 
open  inlet,  A.    Previous  to  lighting  it,  the  hiyes' 
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to  be  operated  on  should  be  made  ready  so  as  to 
prevent  any  hitch  in  the  proceedings,  which 
need  not  occupy  more  than  half-an-hour,  but 
which  if  not  carefully  timed  may  be  disagreeably 
protracted. 

One  hour  before  sunset,  a  little  smoke  of 
tobacco  or  rags  should  be  blown  into  the  black 
stock,  to  drive  the  bees  up  amongst  the  combs, 
the  hive  should  then  be  lifted  from  its  floor- 
board and  an  inverted  empty  hive  of  similar 
size  placed  under  it ;  the  puff-ball  in  the 
fumigator  should  then  be  lighted  and  the 
delivery  end  thrust  into  the  entrances  of  the 
hives  (which  should  be  placed  together  for  that 
purpose),  its  point  being  turned  downwards  so 
that  the  heated  fumes  may  be  directed  into  the 
empty  hive  below,  whence  they  may  rise  up 
amongst  the  combs  and  bees,  without  burning 
or  overheating  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In 
a  few  seconds  a  quick  buzz  of  alarm  will  be 
heard ;  and  if  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  outside, 
the  bees  will  be  heard  dropping  like  shots  out 
of  the  combs  into  the  hive  beneath,  and  in  less 


than  five  minutes  the  whole  of  them  will  be 
found  there  insensible,  when  the  queen  may  be 
easily  picked  out  from  amongst  them,  and 
should  be  put  away  in  a  small  box  with  a  little 
honey-comb  and  about  a  dozen  workers  as  a 
reserve  in  case  of  accident  with  any  other  stock. 
The  hive  containing  the  bees  thus  fumigated 
shouldnow  be  placed,  still  in  its  inverted  position, 
on  its  original  stand,  that  by  exposure  to  the 
air  they  may  recover  from  their  insensible 
condition ;  but  the  hive  of  combs  from  which 
they  were  driven  should  be  taken  into  a  warm 
room  to  prevent  the  brood  from  becoming 
chilled  through  the  absence  of  the  bees.  The 
black  bees  being  thus  powerless  and  their 
queen  removed,  we  next  proceed  to  treat  the 
Ligurians  in  a  similar  way,  with  this  exception, 
that  as  the  queen  will  not  require  removal,  the 
fumigation  need  not  be  so  long  continued  as  in 
the  other  case  where  it  was  determined  to 
render  the  bees  entirely  powerless  ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  have  tumbled  out  of  the  combs,  the 
hive  containing  the  latter  should  be  removed, 
and  placed  on  the   inverted   hive  in   which 


the  black  bees  are  slowly  recovering,  so  that 
they  may  take  possession  of  the  Ligurian  brood 
at  once  and  raise  a  queen  for  themselves  from 
its  larvae,  while  the  Ligurian  bees  should  have 
the  hive  containing  the  black  bees' combs  placed 
on  the  hive  into  which  they  have  been  pre- 
cipitated, that  they  in  turn  may  take  possession 
of  them  and  fill  them  with  Ligurian  brood. 
As  it  is  probable  that  some  hours  will  elapse 
before  the  whole  of  the  bees  will  have  ascended 
to  the  combs  above  them,  it  would  be  well  to 
leave  them  as  they  are  upon  their  own  stands 
until  the  next  morning,  when  the  lower  and 
now  empty  hives  may  be  removed,  and  the  full 
ones  set  down  on  their  floor-boards.  By  these 
means  the  bees  will  retain  their  accustomed 
stands,  the  Ligurian  queen  will  deposit  eggs 
in  the  combs  formerly  belonging  to  the  black 
bees,  while  the  latter  will  be  raising  queen  cells 
on  the  combs  in  the  hive  lately  occupied  by  the 
Ligurians,  and  thus  a  pure-bred  Ligurian  queen 
will  certainly  be  hatched  there. 

Ten  days  afterwards,  when  the  eggs  of  the 
black  queen  will  have  become  too  old  to  be 
raised  into  queens,  and  the  Ligurian  queen  wiU 
have  deposited  many  thousands  of  eggs  from 
which  pure  queens  can  be  raised,  the  operations 
above  described  may  be  repeated,  a  second 
black  stock  being  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  Ligurian  queen  and  bees  in  the  same 
order  of  sequence,  without  any  fear  of  failure 
except  from  causes  at  present  beyond  human 
control ;  and  thus,  by  the  repeated  exchanges  of 
hives  of  combs,  and  causing  those  of  the  black 
bees  to  be  successively  filled  with  eggs  by  the 
Ligurian  queen,  from  which  eggs  the  stocks  of 
queenless  black  bees  must  raise  Ligurian  queens, 
a  whole  apiary  may  in  a  short  time  be  entirely 
Ligurianized-  One  great  advantage  of  this 
plan  of  exchanges  of  populations  and  brood- 
combs  is,  that  when  the  young  queens  hatch 
out,  they  often  lead  off  swarms,  so  that  stocks 
may  not  only  be  Ijigurianized,  but  the  process 
often  leads  to  multiplication  in  what  may  be 
considered  a  natural  way,  although  the  con- 
dition of  things  leading  up  to  it  has  been 
artificially  brought  about. 

Honey  Gathering — Feeding. — The  number  of  days 
in  a  season  in  which  bees  gather  more  than  is  con- 
sumed in  breeding,  or  by  young  bees,  which  gather 
nothing  for  about  the  first  ten  days  of  their  existence, 
is  more  limited  than  most  persons  suppose.  Some 
seasons  it  is  less  than  a  fortnight.  Feeding  swarms, 
which  are  weak  in  stores,  to  enable  them  to  pass  the 
winter  in  safety,  should  be  done  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  the  queen  has  ceased  laying  in  October, 
otherwise  they  will  consume  mucb  in  rearing  young, 
when  their  population  may  be  already  suificiently 
strong.  By  feeding  regularly  and  sparingly,  I  have 
kept  young  queens  laying,  more  or  less  freely,  imtil 
the  middle  of  November. — E.  Parnly,  New  York. 
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*,*  These  columns  are  open  to  Subscribers,  so  that  their 
queries,  replies,  correspondence,  and  edperiences,  may  he 
fiilly  and  faithfully  recorded:  and  for  the  discussion  of 
att  theories  and  si/stems  in  See-culture,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  all  hives  and  appurtenances,  that  the  truth  regard- 
ing  them  tnay  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must 
not  be  expected  to  coincide  with  all  the  vieivs  expressed  by 
the  various  icriters. 

LIGURIAN   VERSUS  BLACK  BEES. 

The  weather  during  the  past  month  has  not  been 
such  as  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  apiculturist ;  and, 
since  in  times  of  depression,  it  is  well  to  have  our 
minds  diverted  to  such  remembrances  as  may  tend 
to  revive  our  hopes,  I  answer  to  the  challenge  of  our 
Editor  thrown  down  some  two  months  since  in  refer- 
ence to  my  experiences  with  Ligurians.  Having 
promised,  late  in  1871,  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  honey- 
bee for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  an  institution,  our 
Editor  generously  put  his  resources  at  my  disposal, 
and  sent  me,  among  other  things,  a  really  splendid 
super,  the  like  of  which  may  we  see  in  serried  ranks 
at  our  coming  Show.  The  sight  of  it,  eclipsing  as  it 
did  so  completely  anything  that  I  had  hitherto  pro- 
duced with  my  black  stocks,  led  me  to  reflect  that 
perhaps  different  results  were  not  exclusively  caused 
by  variations  in  locality  and  diverse  methods  ad- 
ministered with  unequal  experience  and  attention, 
but  that  race  in  the  bee  might  have  much  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

In  consequence,  in  the  spring  of  1872  the  first 
Hanwell  swarm  (fine  Ligurians),  which  came  off  on 
April  28th,  reached  me  at  night  in  an  ordinary 
Woodbury  hive.  The  weather  almost  immediately 
set  in  wet,  and  rain  poured  down  daily  and  almost 
ceaselessly  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  while  the 
temperature  was  unusually  low.  I  fed,  however, 
every  night,  and  so  not  only  supplied  the  large 
amount  of  sugar  necessary  to  the  wax-workers  in 
order  that  the  wax  might  be  secreted,  but  kept  up 
the  comb-building  impulse,  which  is,  perhaps,  even 
more  important;  for  when  the  fine  weather  set  in 
much  comb  was  complete,  and  all  were  in  a  fit  mood 
to  take  every  possible  advantage  of  it.  The  result 
is  soon  told  :  on  July  15th,  i.e.  in  eleven  weeks,  the 
swarm  had  not  only  completely  filled  the  hive,  but 
had  also  thoroughly  filled  and  sealed  a  large  super 
with  beautiful  comb.  It  was  on  that  day  removed 
and  found  to  weigh  441bs.  net.  A  smaller  super  of 
glass  was  now  put  upon  the  hive,  and  on  Augu.st  15th 
removed,  containing  lOlbs.  net;  making541bs.net 
from  a  swarm  which  was  left  with  a  hive  so  full  of 
store  that  stimulative  feeding  in  1S73  was  prevented, 
as  it  would  have  crippled  breeding.  The  bees  came 
out  to  swarm  on  May  1st,  the  following  spring,  but 
lost  their  queen  and  returned,  unfortunately  or  for- 
tunately I  will  not  now  determine ;  for  nine  days  after 
came  their  first,  the  following  day  a  second,  three 
days  more  and  a  third  issued,  and  now  last,  and  this 
time  least,  on  the  morrow  their  fourth  issued.  The  fun 
of  the  thing,  as  the  boy  says,  induced  me  to  hive  it. 
The  poor  mother  hive  some  would  have  thought  by 
this  time  must  have  suffered  too  serious  a  depopu- 


lation to  allow  it  to  do  anything ;  but  I,  dreading  a 
further  instalment  of  bees,  and  being  incapable  of 
cutting  out  queen-cells,  as  the  combs  had  not  been 
built  quite  straight,  clapped  on  a  super,  and  in  this 
I  removed  in  the  autumn  between  20  and  30  lbs.  of 
honey.  To  return  to  my  swarms  :  the  first  three 
succeeded  well,  the  first  making  about  1400  inches 
of  comb,  but  giving  no  surplus  ;  the  second  filled  a 
Woodbury  and  gave  about  10 lbs.  in  a  glass  super; 
the  third  built  about  1200  inches  of  comb.  The 
first  and  third  I  divided  into  three,  all  of  which  were 
left  strong  in  the  autumn.  The  fourth  was  reserved 
for  experiment,  and  had  four  different  queens  during 
the  summer,  and  all  the  brood  was  at  one  time 
destroyed  in  an  attempt  to  feed  with  artificial  nitro- 
genous food,  which  it  was  hoped  might  answer  as  a 
substitute  for  pollen.  It  has,  nevertheless,  pulled 
through,  and  is  now  ripe  for  swarming,  and  all  the 
others  have  wintered  as  well  as  could  be  desired. 
The  total  comb  built  by  the  four  swarms  made  into 
five  stocks  could  not  have  been  less  than  36  super- 
ficial feet,  and  that  during  an  exceedingly  bad  year. 
This  success  is,  I  think,  due  in  considerable  measure 
to  the  highly  prolific  queen  which  accompanied  the 
early  swarm  of  1872.  This  opens  up  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  questions  in  apiculture, 
namely,  that  of  race.  Upon  this  matter  I  shall  ask 
permission  at  a  future  time  to  offer  some  remarks. — 
F.  Cheshire,  The  Avenue,  Acton,  W. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  A  BEE-KEEPER. 

In  forwarding  my  subscription  for  Vol.  II.  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
completion  of  your  first  year  of  office  in  the  cause 
of  apiculture. 

I  am  sure  your  subscribers  must  feel  that  much 
has  been  done  in  your  columns  to  disseminate  a  love 
for  this  most  delightful  of  all  '  hobbies.'  I  have  felt 
both  pleasure  and  pain  on  reading  the  contents  of  this 
month's  Journal — pleasure  at  the  hearty  'hurrah  I'  of 
'  Novice '  and  his  account  of  '  grand  prospects  ; '  but 
I  do  hope  he  will  not  have  to  be  '  pulled  up '  for 
'  shouting  before  he  is  out  of  the  wood.' 

I  write  this  in  a  more  northerly  latitude  than,  I 
presume,  he  occupies ;  but  regarding  my  prospects, 
I  can  only  say,  these  cold  winds  have  completely 
stopped  work  in  my  apiary  (except  pollen-gathering), 
and  I  have  had  to  re-commence  feeding  a  few  of  my 
stocks,  though  they  are  all  strong  in  Ijees.  Of  course 
a  day  or  two  may  alter  this  state  of  things,  so  let  us 
hope  1874  may  prove  as  good  a  year  as  you  appear 
to  think  it  will. 

I  wish  some  of  your  scientific  readers  would  try 
and  give  us  an  explanation  of  the  excessive  mortality 
which  has  prevailed  among  bees  in  many  districts. 

I  thought  myself  badly  off  in  having  lost  seven 
stocks  out  of  nineteen,  but  when  I  read  the  account 
of  your  unfortunate  contributor,  '  J.  C.,'  and  also 
heard  that  whole  districts  in  Ireland  had  been  com- 
pletely depopulated  of  '  honey-gatherers,'  I  am  fain 
to  think  my  dozen  really  good  stocks  make  no  bad 
show  after  all ;  and  if  our  friend,  '  Novice'  can  shout 
'  hurrah  !'  with  such  gusto,  seeing  that  he  and  I  are 
about  equal  in  misfortune,  I'll  join  in  his  cheer,  and 
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hope  he  may  astonish  us  all,  and  /  astonish  him,  in 
Se])teniber. 

I  have  been  quite  unable  to  account  for  one  case 
in  which  a  stock  looked  cjuite  strong  in  bees  and 
honey,  last  March,  and  yet  has  dwindled  away  since. 
Of  course  I  set  it  down  as  '  queenless  ;'  but,  judge 
my  sni'prise,  when,  seeing  it  was  being  robbed,  I 
turned  it  up  and  found  the  queen  just  within  the 
entrance,  as  if  she  had  attempted  to  crawl  away  from 
the  scene  of  pillage  going  on  in  her  domicile.  There 
were  a  dozen  or  two  of  dead  bees  on  the  floor-board ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  bulk  of  wliat  bees  were  left 
alive  had  attempted  to  enter  the  adjoining  hive,  as  a 
good  number  of  dead  bees  were  scattered  in  front  of 
it ;  and  it  was  not  near  enough  to  cause  the  robber 
bees  to  disturb  it.  The  poor  queen,  however,  was 
nearly  dead,  and  there  was,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
not  a  particle  of  brood  in  the  hive  ;  so  what  has 
caused  the  disaster  I  am  utterly  unable  to  tell,  as  I 
have  never  had  a  similar  case  in  my  experience, 
and  I  am  curious  to  know  if  you  can  explain  it. 
I  send  the  queen  for  your  inspection.  By  the  way, 
I  think  she  is  two  years  old;  and  the  stock,  of  which 
she  was  the  head,  did  very  well  last  summer. 

I  should  have  been  delighted  to  assist  at  your 
meeting  on  Saturday  next,  but  a  journey  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  is  no  joke  ;  and  as  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  making  that  journey  in  September, 
to  see  our  '  Show '  at  Sydenham,  I  must  he  content 
in  hoping  you  may  have  as  many  present  as  will 
suffice  to  lay  the  foundation,  on  a  solid  basis,  of  our 
new  association,  and  that  harmony  and  good  fellow- 
ship may  prevail.  Wishing  you  and  the  Journal 
every  success. — W.  Broughton  Carr,  Htgher  Beb- 
iiigton,  Cheshire. 

r.S. — The  hive  on  which  I  have  asked  your  opinion 
had  unfortunately  '  fixed  combs  ;'  indeed,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  most  of  my  hives  are  little  more  than  improved 
'straw  skeps;'  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
'frame  hives'  are  the  best. — W.  B.  C. 

[It  is  quite  unnecessai-y  to  trouble  any  of  our  scientific 
friends  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  fearful  luortality 
which  has  visited  so  many  apiaries  throughout  the  laud, 
since  so  long  ago  as  August  last  we  foresaw  the  danger 
and  warned  our  readers  against  it.  If  our  esteemed 
correspondent  will  refer  to  Vol.  I.  page  67,  published  Sep- 
tember 1st,  he  will  find  '  the  red  light '  conspicuously  dis- 
played, which,  if  regarded,  would  have  prevented  the 
wreck  of  many  apiaries;  yet,  when  we  turned  it  on,  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  in  the  Juurnal  of  Horticulture,  condemned  the 
course  we  recommended,  and  assured  the  apiarian  world 
that  it  was  not  '  advanced  bee  management.'  We  said 
in  effect  (considering  the  season,  187-3),  that  if  late 
autumn  breeding  were  not  encouraged  by  gentle  stimula- 
tive feeding,  that  the  bees  then  in  the  hive  (Septendjer 
1)  would  all  be  comparatively  aged  before  winter  actually 
set  in,  and  that  in  spring,  when  they  should  be  breeding 
most  rapidly,  they  woxdd  he  dying  off,  unable  to  main- 
tain the  heat  necessary  to  life ;  and  we  finished  the 
paragraph  with  a  quotation  many  have  since  unwillingly 
made  in  describing  their  losses,  '  that  after  passing  the 
winter  well  they  come  to  grief  in  the  spring,  with  plcvty  uf 
food  in  the  hive.'  We  do  not  like  '■prophesying  after  the 
eren^,' but  will  remind  our  friends  that,  in  many  instances, 
breeding  was  di.scoutiiuied  in  August  of  last  year,  and 
Qonsequently,  before  the  beginning  of  December,  the  bees 
must  all  have  been  two  months  old.  The  life  of  a  bee 
is  very  short  during  the  active  period  of  its  e.xistence  ; 
and,  as  during  these  two  months  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 


pected to  be  idle,  a  great  deal  of  its  vitality  and  strength 
was  expended  before  it  went  into  winter  quarters.  It 
is  ea.sy  then,  with  these  facts  in  view,  to  see  how,  and 
why,  the  '  excessive  mortality '  occurred  ;  primarily,  it 
was  caused  by  the  season  ;  secondly,  being  preventible,  it 
was  by  the  defaidt  of  the  bee-keepers,  who  did  not  adopt 
the  means  of  prevention ;  and  thirdly,  it  was  through 
the  uncertainty  which  must  have  existed  in  the  minds  of 
bee-keepers  as  to  which  of  two  professed  leaders  they 
should  follow  or  be  guided  b_y.  We  claim,  however, 
that  we  forewarned  om'  readers  of  the  probable  effects  of 
the  untoward  season,  1873,  and  pointed  out  the  means 
of  preventing  the  mischief  likely  to  ensue  ;  and  fortunate 
were  they  who  followed  our  advice  thereon. — Ed.] 


DRONES  AS  FERTILIZERS:   ORIGIN 
OF   FOUL  BROOD. 

As  promised  in  my  letter  to  you,  which  appeared 
in  your  first  Number  of  the  new  volume  of  the 
British  Bee  Journal,  I  now  wish  to  give  you  my 
experience  of  the  value  of  drones,  the  j)roduce  of  an 
unfertilized  queen,  as  fertilizers. 

My  young  queens,  two  in  nimiber,  were  hatched 
out  respectively  April  ICth  and  April  23rd;  and  as 
the  weather  from  the  16th  to  the  30th  of  April  was 
everything  that  could  be  wished  from  a  bee-keeper's 
point  of  view,  and  as  on  each  day  between  those 
dates  the  drones  from  the  hive  containing  the  un- 
fertilized and  drone-producing  queens  were  flying  in 
great  numbers,  there  was  no  reason  why  my  young 
queens  should  not  have  been  fecundated,  and  have 
proceeded  to  produce  young  worker-bees  in  the  usual 
way.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  On  28th  of 
April  I  made  an  examination  of  the  hive  containing 
the  young  queen  hatched  on  April  16th,  and  found 
eggs  laid  in  quantity.  All  right,  thinks  I,  abnormal 
drones  are  useful  after  all,  and  for  the  future  I  know 
how  to  raise  pure  queens  early  in  the  season.  Imagine 
my  disappointment,  when  on  May  10th  I  made  a 
further  examination  and  found  that  all  the  cells 
occupied  by  eggs  had  been  elongated  by  the  bees, 
and  that  all  the  brood  was  undoubtedly  drone  brood. 
Thinking,  perhaps,  that,  as  sometimes  is  the  case, 
the  queen  had  commenced  by  producing  drones,  but 
would,  after  all,  proceed  as  a  properly  fertilized 
mother,  I  waited  until  May  20th  and  made  another 
examination,  and  finding  that  no  change  in  her  pro- 
duction had  taken  place,  I  officiated  as  executioner, 
and  off  came  her  head.  The  queen  hatched  on 
April  23rd  proceeded  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
and  I  '  rubbed  her  out '  on  May  27th  ;  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  recording  my  conviction  that,  as  ferti- 
lizers, the  drones  produced  by  an  unfertilized  mother 
are  not  only  positively  useless,  bnt  may  prove  an 
injury  in  an  apiary  where  they  are  allowed  to  be 
produced  during  the  time  that  queens  are  seeking 
impregnation.  I  found  this  latter  opinion  upon  the 
fact  that  my  first  hatched  queen  commenced  to  lay 
eggs  and  filled  her  combs  just  as  a  properly  ferti- 
lized queen  would  have  done,  and  am  of  opinion  that 
she  had  mated  with  one  of  my  abnormal  drones,  and 
considered  lierself  properly  '  married.'  The  later 
hatched  queen  did  not  lay  anything  like  the  same 
quantity  of  eggs,  but  acted  exactly  as  a  queen  would 
do  who  had  never  been  fertilized,  and  only  deposited  a 
fev?,  which  she  appeared  to  know  were  not  properly 
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fecundated  ;  and  she,  in  my  opinion,  having  been  born  a 
TTcek  later,  had  not  takea  her  flight  for  impregnation 
purposes  until  the  weather  had  changed  colder,  and 
she  had  not  succeeded  in  meeting  even  an  abnormal 
drone.  These  are  my  decided  opinions,  and  yon,  of 
course,  will  take  them  for  what,  in  your  considera- 
tion, they  are  worth. 

Thus  ends  my  first  experiment  for  the  present 
season ;  bnt,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  another  in  con- 
templation, and  as  it  has  connexion  with  that  sub- 
ject of  vital  importance  to  all  bee-keepei's, —  foul- 
brood, — I  will  first  give  you  my  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  production  of  that  malady,  hoping  that  you 
will  not  hold  me  up  to  ridicule  if  my  opinions  run 
contrary  to  any  generally  accepted  belief. 

My  decided  belief,  formed  on  actual  experience,  is 
that  foul-brood  originates  in  the  death  of  the  brood 
at  a  certain  stage  in  its  existence,  which  I  will 
define  as  the  '  skin-and-squash  '  stage,  that  is,  just 
after  the  sealing  over  has  been  accomplished,  and 
when  the  larva  presents  the  appearance  of  an  over- 
grown maggot,  having  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  insect  that  it  is  in  future 
destined  to  become.  I  believe  that  at  this  stage, 
should  death  occur,  the  bees  are  unable  to  ascertain 
the  fact  until  the  time  when  the  jierfect  insect 
should  emerge,  and  by  wliich  time  the  cell  is  oc- 
cupied only  by  a  putrid  mass  of  matter.  This  tlie 
bees  will  not  remove,  but  allow  it  to  remain,  only 
to  still  further  increase  the  evil  by  the  pestilential 
vapour  exhaled  from  the  rotting  remains  of  the 
grub.  Brood  that  dies  before  sealing  over  is  re- 
moved at  once,  as  is  also  that  which  having  reached 
the  imago  state  can  be  taken  from  the  cells  whole. 

In  proof  of  this  notion  there  is  the  fact  that  a 
small  hole  is  punctured  in  the  covering  of  the  cell 
by  the  bees,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  contents 
of  the  cell  that  fails  at  the  proper  time  to  send 
forth  its  occupant  to  increase  the  population  of  the 
hive. 

These,  sir,  are  are  my  ideas  upon  the  matter. 
Crude  as  yet,  but  which  it  is  my  intention  to 
verify  or  refute,  by  the  simple  experiment  of  starv- 
ing to  death  the  whole  of  the  brood  of  a  hive, 
which  I  shall  then  return  to  the  bees,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  mark  the  result  ;  and  as  a  single 
instance  proves  nothing,  I  ask  some  few  of  our 
bee-keeping  bi-ethren  to  assist  me  by  performing 
the  same  experiment,  and  reporting  the  result  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  meeting  in  September  next. 
And  1  hope  that  many  will  be  found  willing  to 
risk  the  loss  of  a  single  stock  in  elucidating  the 
gi-eat  mystery  of  '  the  origin  of  foul  brood.'  We 
will  then  turn  our  attention  to  the  matter  of 
next  greatest  importance,  '  How  it  can  be  eradi- 
cated.' 

I  would  proceed  to  adduce  arguments  as  to  how 
this  fell  di,sease  is  produced  in  apiaries  where  natural 
swarming  only  is  practised,  but  fear  to  trespass  too 
much  upon  your  space.  At  some  future  time  I 
will  give  you  my  ideas  upon  this  matter  also.  At 
present  I  will  refrain  from  further  remark ;  but  in 
conclusion  will  earnestly  ask  those  amongst  us  who 
have  tlic  interest  of  apiculture  at  heart  to  assist  me 
to  the  utmost  in  the  investigation  by  devoting  at 
least  one  hive  to  the  experiment.     Deprive  it  of  its 


living  and  moving  occupants,  let  the  brood  die  from 
lack  of  warmth,  and  then  returning  the  bees,  see 
whether  or  not  the  tvhole  of  the  dead  brood  is 
removed,  or  whether  that,  in  the  stage  I  have 
described,  is  allowed  to  remain  and  create  the 
germs  of  a  disease  which  is,  and  has  been,  the  only 
bar  to  success  in  apiculture,  and  they  shall  each 
and  all  have  the  warmest  thanks  of  your  corre- 
spondent,— Novice. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  SHOW. 

I  had  a  very  large  swarm  of  bees  brought  me  last 
evening  by  the  head  gardener  of  the  Waldashare 
Park  Gardens,  weighing  5^  lbs.,  and  therefore,  as 
we  suppose,  containing  at  least  26,000  labourers.  I 
put  them  at  once  into  a  ten-framed  hive  of  my  own 
invention  and  construction,  called  the  '  Sibertswold 
Hive  ;'  and  I  hope  to  exhibit  it,  with  a  super  of  the 
same  dimensions,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  in  the 
month  of  September.  There  was  one  swarm  in  this 
village  on  the  16th,  which  was  the  first  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  I  had  one  brought  me  on  the 
19th. 

I  was  exceedingly  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  attend 
your  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  this  month", 
and  I  am  all  anxiety  to  know  what  was  done  in 
reference  to  the  list  of  prizes.  —  Sibert-on-tue- 
WoLD,  near  Dover,  May  23,   1874. 


MAJOR  MUNN'S  OBSERVATORY  HIVE. 

In  reply  to  Query  No.  89  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  my  father  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  warm 
wax  along  the  inside  of  the  fi'ames  for  the  comb, 
which  he  found  made  the  bees  build  straight,  so 
that  the  frames  could  be  raised  for  inspection  when 
required..  Last  year  he  was  most  successful  in 
having  the  sets  built  straight.  Had  his  life  been 
spared  he  would  have  completed  a  still  further  im- 
provement. My  mother  thought  you  would  be  glad 
to  know  these  particulars,  as  the  paper  had  been 
kindly  sent  to  her. — C.  Augustus  Munn,  Churchill 
House,  Dover,  April  22. 


^Hcncs  antr  Replies. 


Query  No.  93. — Given,  a  swarm  of  bees,  weighing 
eight  pounds  at  the  time  they  are  hived,  what  wiU  be 
the  weight  of  the  swarm  at  the  end  of  three  days"  co7i- 
Jlnenient  iu  the  hive,  and  when  they  have  expended  the 
food  that  their  honey-bags  contained  when  they  emerged 
from  the  parent  hive  ?  Is  it  not  a  very  fair  way  to  sell 
swarms  by  weir/Zit,  especiall}'  where  the  pm-chaser  cannot 
inspect  them — and  are  they  often  so  sold  ?  If  so,  what 
is  the  average  price  per  pound  ?  I  suppose  an  eight- 
pound  swarm  would  be  a  very  large  one,  woidd  it  not  ? 
1  saw  drones  at  one  of  my  hives  yesterday ;  it  is  one  that 
1  headed  with  a  Liguriau  queen  last  autumn.  1  never 
saw  drones  at  any  of  my  lini'sing  stocks  of  bees  so  early 
before,  and  it  gives  mo  great  encouragement. — .1.  1'jNOCK, 
fiibfurd,  Ootver,  near  Baiibiiri/,  April  4,  1874. 

Reply   to  No  9.3. — An   eight-pound    swarm    of 

bees  would  be  a  very  large  one  indeed.     One  jiound 
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of  bees  (avoirdupois)  contains  about  5000,  there- 
fore an  eight-pound  swarm  would  consist  of  near 
40,000  bees,  a  number  much  larger  than  the  whole 
population  of  many  a  good  colony.  We  have  no 
experience  of  the  loss  in  weight  which  would  occur 
in  swarms  confined  for  three  days  after  hiving,  but 
should  estimate  it  at  least  at  one-half.  You  will 
find  a  most  interesting  register  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
weight  in  a  colony  weighed  every  day,  from  the  time 
of  hiving,  in  No.  13  of  the  Journal,  p.  11,  carefully 
taken  by  a  most  painstaking  apiarian  in  Copenhagen, 
in  which  it  will  appear  that,  although  fed  for  the  first 
three  days,  it  only  increased  half  a  pound  in  weight. 

When  the  purchaser  cannot  inspect  the  swarms  he 
buys,  he  is  liable  to  be  much  imposed  upon,  as 
weight  may  be  fraudulently  added  either  to  the 
hive  or  its  contents,  and  consequently  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  trust  to  the  honour  of  the  seller, 
which  he  might  more  gracefully  do  in  the  first 
instance — taking  the  swarm  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  latter  as  a  good  one.  The  value  of  swarms 
consists,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  youth  and  vigour 
of  the  queen  and  bees;  an  average  swarm  of  three 
and  a  half  to  four  pounds,  all  young  and  vigorous, 
being  far  more  valuable  than  a  much  larger  one  with 
an  old  and  nearly  worn-out  queen.  Such  a  swarm 
of  three  pounds,  at  the  end  of  April,  tickled  along 
with  a  few  ounces  of  syrup  daily,  will  outstrip  one 
of  double  the  size  coming  at  the  end  of  June. 
Ligurian  swarms  are  sold  at  from  two  to  three 
guineas  each,  averaging  10s.  &d.  to  12s.  6f/.  per 
pound  weight,  for  few  are  sent  out  exceeding  five 
pounds,  and  such  a  weight  is  exceptional  ;  but  as 
before  said,  so  much  depends  on  the  time,  place, 
and  season,  and  on  the  age  and  quality  of  the  queen 
and  bses,  that  no  fetandard  price  per  pound  can  be 
given. 

English  black  swarms  usually  sell  at  from  2s.  Qd. 
to  7s.  per  pound,  the  price  varying  from  10s.  6c/.  to 
a  guinea.  Your  drones  are  exceptionally  early — 
we  should  think  the  first  normally  produced  in  this 
country  this  year. — Ed. 

Query  No.  94. — Late  last  season  I  had  a  few  bees  in 
a  Woodbiu'y  frame-hive,  and  by  way  of  experiment  tried 
if  1  could  keep  them  through  the  winter ;  of  coiu-se  I  fed 
them  both  late  and  early.  I  looked  them  carefully  over 
about  three  weeks  since,  and  found  four  frames  about 
half  full  of  comb ;  and,  as  I  thought,  enough  honey  in 
two  of  the  combs  to  see  them  through.  This  morning 
I  looked  at  them  again,  and  found  them  dead.  Of  course 
there  is  a  lot  of  brood  comb.  I  am  expecting  a  swarm 
from  an  old  straw  hive  ;  would  you  advise  me  to  put  it 
into  the  frame  hive  ?  If  so,  am  I  to  cut  the  brood  comb 
out,  or  leave  it  for  the  bees  to  do  as  they  like  with  it .''  An 
answer  will  oblige. — KoBT.  Nicholson,  May  16. 

Reply  to  No.  94. — We  would  cut  out  all  the 
parts  of  the  combs  which  contain  brood  or  larvte 
before  admitting  the  swarm  to  them,  as  if  any  of  it 
be  rotten  or  rotting  the  bees  of  the  swarm  will  be 
nnable  to  remove  it,  and  if  left  in  the  hive  it  may 
cause  disease. — Ed. 

Query  No.  95. — Will  j'ou  kindly  give  me  your  advice 
about  the  following  ? — 1  am  in  doubt,  now  that  the  time 
for  swarming  approaches,  what  course  to  take  with  my 
apiary.  My  difficidty  is  preventing  some  of  my  hives 
from  being  attacked  and  robbed  in  the  autumn  by  my 
other  hives.     Last  year  I  lost  several  hives  iu  this  way. 


after  trying  every  thing  to  stop  their  being  robbed. 
Should  you  keep  so  many  together  (say  about  fifteen  hives 
or  so),  or  as  they  swarm  place  them  some  little  distance 
away,  about  200  yards  ?  My  hives  are  the  Woodbmy 
and  straw,  the  latter  I  cannot  prevent  swarming.  I  do 
not  devote  as  much  time  to  my  apiary  as  1  shoidd  wish, 
business  preventing;  but  notwithstanding  this  I  am 
just  as  much  interested  in  them  as  ever.  1  am  also  much 
pleased  with  yom-  monthly  JoiuTial,  which  evidently 
seems  a  great  success.  Kindly  send  me  a  line  at  your 
earliest  convenience. — J.  N.  B. 

[In  reply  we  asked  for  fm-ther  particulars  as  to  location 
of  hives,  the  kind  of  stands,  mstance  apart,  &c.,  and 
received  the  foUovdng. — Ed.] 

A2}ril  20. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  yom-  reply  to  my  note,  and  will 
now  inform  you  of  the  position  of  my  hives,  so  that  you 
wiU  be  better  able  to  judge  before  giving  your  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  fighting,  &c.,  last  year.  My  apiary  con- 
sists of  about  twelve  hives.  They  are  placed  nearly  two 
feet  from  each  other,  on  separate  stands,  in  a  straight  line 
down  the  garden,  nearly  south  aspect.  The  stands  are 
very  firm  and  cannot  be  shaken  by  passing  winds.  All  face 
the  same  way,  and  have  a  hedge  three  feet  behind  them. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  think  respecting  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  them.  I  have  a  Woodbm-y  hive 
very  much  behindhand :  what  would  you  do  with  it  ? 
My  other  hives  are  doing  well,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  join 
them  on  accoimt  of  disturbing  them.  The  Woodbury 
hive  has  a  queen,  and  when  last  1  opened  the  hive  found 
a  fair  amoimt  of  brood. — J.  N.  Bower,  Knowle. 

Reply  to  No.  95. — Your  trouble  in  autumn  arises 
from  your  hives  being  too  near  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently being  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other 
by  returning  bees.  During  the  summer,  while 
returning  wanderers  come  laden,  they  are  welcomed 
anywhere,  and  thus  acquire  the  odour  of  hives  to 
which  they  do  not  belong,  which  goes  on  until  the 
identity  of  individual  hives  is  destroyed,  and  the 
stocks  get  on  visiting  terms  with  each  other.  This 
is  all  very  well  while  each  returning  bee  brings  in  a 
load  of  bread  or  honey;  but  in  autumn,  when  neither 
can  be  found,  the  question  arises  amongst  them 
which  is  to  be  the  general  storehouse,  and  then  each 
begins  to  defend  itself,  and  attack  the  others,  and 
there  is  soon  a  general  disturbance,  which  is  sure  to 
end  in  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  stocks. 

The  best  course  to  adopt  is  to  scatter  the  hives — 
remove  the  pair  of  hives  at  each  end  of  the  row  a 
few  inches  per  day,  until  they  are  at  least  twelve  feet 
from  the  others,  and  each  two,  four  feet  apart.  At 
the  same  time  Nos.  4  and  9  should  be  advanced 
obliquely  outwards  until  they  clear  the  fronts  of  the 
first-named  pairs.  Nos.  6  and  7  should  also  be 
advanced  direct  to  the  front,  as  far  as  permissible, 
and  gradually  set  further  apart,  and  this  will  com- 
pletely break  the  line,  and  doubtless  prevent  robbing 
in  future.  The  Woodbury  hive  appears  to  require 
stimulative  feeding  only,  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  its 
breeding. 

The  days  are  early  yet,  and  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer  ;  neither  do  a  few  sunny  days.  We 
shall  have  some  such  weather  as  made  the  swallow  in 
the  fable  die  on  the  ground  ere  May  has  passed,  or 
this  will  be  the  most  wonderful  season  we  have  ever 
known. — Ed. 
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(INSTITUTED     MAY,    1874) 

For  the   Encouragement,  Improvement,  and   Advancement   of  Bee   Culture   in   the  United   Kingdom, 

particularly  as  a  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  Cottagers  and  the  Agricultural  Labouring  Classes, 
as  well  as  the  advocacy  of  hiunanity  to  the  industrious  labourer— the  Honey-Bee. 


The  Association  will  hold  their  First  Great  Exhibition  of 
BEES    AND    THEIR    PRODUCE,    HIVES,    AND    BEE    FURNITURE, 

AT 

THE    CRYSTAL    PALACE, 

SEPTEMBER  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  1874, 

BEIUrO-      THE)      JDJ^~rS      OF     THE      ^A-XJTTJjyCIT      IFU.'U'IT     .A.3Sri3      E'IjO'V^EE,      SKO-VV". 


SCHEDULE     OF     PRIZES. 


Class  HIVES. 

1.  For  the  best  Hive  for  Obsei-vation  purposes 

2.  For  the  best  Sliep  or  Box  Hive  for  depriving  purposes,  for  Cottagers'  use,  that  can  be 

for  :>s.  exclusive  of  floor-board 

For  the  best  Moveable  Comb-hive,  for  depriving  purposes     

For  the  best  Hive,  for  use  on  the  storefjing  principle  

For  the  best  Hive,  for  use  on  the  collateral  principle  

6.  For  the  most  Economical  (best  and  cheapest)  complete  Hive  on  the  moveable-comb 

for  Cottagers' use       

BEES. 

7.  For   the   most  beautiful  breed  of  Ligurian  Bees,   i.e.  a  Queen,  accompanied  by  her  progeny, 

the  beauty  of  the  Queen  to  be  of  secondary  importance 2/0/0 

The  Bees  to  be  exhibited  in  Observatory  Hives, 


3. 
i. 
5. 


supplied 


principle. 


PRIZES. 

2/0/0  and  Certificate. 

2/0/0  and  Certificate. 
2/0/0  and  Certificate. 
2/0/0  and  Certificate. 
2/n/O  and  Certificate. 

2/0/0  and  Certificate. 


0. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

i;t. 
li. 

ID. 

in. 

17. 

18. 
10. 


HONEY. 

For  the  largest  and  best  harvest  from  one  stock  of  Bees,  under  any  system  or  combination  of 
systems,  the  same  to  be  declared  on  exhibition   ... 

For  the  best  Exhibition  of  Super  Honey  from  one  apiary 

For  the  best  Straw  Super  of  Honey,  net  contents  above  201bs.  ...         

For  the  best  Straw  Super  of  Honey,  net  contents  not  under  lilbs.  nor  above  201bs. 

For  the  best  Straw  Super  of  Honey,  net  contents  not  under  lOlbs.  nor  above  lilbs. 

For  the  best  Wood  Super  of  Honey  (or  wood  in  combination  with  glass  or  straw),  net  contents 


above  201bs. 

For  the  best  Wood  Super  of  Honey  (or  wood  in  combination  with  glass  or  straw),  net  contents 
not  under  lllbs.  nor  above  201bs. 

For  the  best  Wood  Super  of  Honey  (or  wood  in  combination  with  glass  or  straw),  net  contents 
not  und^jr  lOlbs.  nor  above  141bs. 

For  the  best  Glass  Super  of  Honey,  net  contents  above  201bs. 

For  the  best  Glass  Super  of  Honey,  net  contents  not  under  l4lbs.  nor  above  201bs 

For  the  best  Glass  Super  of  Honey,  net  contents  not  under  lOlbs.  nor  above  141bs. 

For  the  best  Glass  Super  of  Honey,  net  contents  not  under  (llljs.  nor  above  lOlbs. 


1 
3/0/0  . 
.3/0/0  . 
2/0/0  . 
1/0/0  . 

];5/o  . 

2/0/0  . 
1/0/0  . 

ir>/o  . 

2/0/0  . 
1/0/0  . 

15/0  . 

10/0  , 


2 

1/0/0  .. 

1/0/0  ., 
,  1/0/0  ., 
.  12/6  .. 
,   10/0  .. 

1/0/0  ., 

12/6  .. 

10/0  .. 

1/0/0  .. 

12/6    , 

10/0  .. 

.     7/6.. 


3 

lO/O 
10/0 
10/0 

7/6 
5/0 

10/0 


5/0 
1 0/0 
7/6 
7/0 
5/0 
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PRIZES. 
Class  HONEY    (Continued).  12         3 

20.  For  the  best  display  of  Honey  in  comb  for  table  use 2/0/0  ...  1/0/0  ...  10/0 

21.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Run  Honey  in  glasses  of  from  51bs.  to  lOlbs.  each,  net  contents,  the 

produce  of  one  apiary  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     1/0/0...    12/(1...     7/6 

22.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Run  Heather  Honey  in  glasses  of  from  51bs.  to  lOlbs.   net   contents     1/0/0  . .    12/6  ...     7/6 

23.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Honey  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Honey  Exti-actor  from  one  colony     1/0/0  ...    12/6  ...     7/6 

Cottagers'  Classes,  open  only  to  those  ivho  imrk  for  daily  hire. 

2i.   For    the    largest  and  best  exhibition   of  Super  Honey  in   Comb,  PRIZES. 

gathered  by  one  stock,  or  united  swarms  of  Bees,  the  property        12  3  4  5  6 

of  exhibitor 3/0/0  ...  2/10/0  ...  2/0/0  ...  1/10/0  ...  1/0/0  ...  10/0 

25.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Honey  in  Comb,  produced  in  one  apiary 

without  the  destruction  of  the  Bees  2/0/0  ...  1/10/0  ...  1/0/0  ...      10/0 

26.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Run  Honey,   in   glass  jars  containing 

from  51bs.  to  lOlbs.  each      2/0/0  ...  1/10/0  ...  1/0/0  ...      10/0 

AH  the  Honey  and  Comb  exhibited  in  the  above  classes  must  be  honitfide  tlie  prodiive  of  1874,  and  yatiiered  I>ij  tlie  Bees  in 

tlie  natural  iray  in  tfte  United  Kingdom. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

27.  For  the   best  and  largest  collection  of  Hives,  Bee  Fuiuiture,   Bee    Gear,  and  Apiculturists' 

Necessaries,  no  two  articles  to  be  alike ...  3/0/0  ...  2/0/0  ...  1/0/0 

28.  For  the  best  Drone-trap 1/0/0  and  Certificate 

29.  For  the  best  Bee-feeder,  the  invention  or  adaptation  of  the  exhibitor         1/0/0  and  Certificate. 

30.  For  the  best  appliance  for  introducing  alien  Queen  Bees  to  Stocks  ...  1/0/0  and  Certificate. 

31.  For  the  best  Bee  Dress 1/0/0  and  Certificate. 

32.  For  the  best  method  of  Quieting  Bees  during  Manipulation,  with  appliances  shown        1/0/0  and  Certificate. 

33.  For  the  cheapest  and  best  Supers  for  General  Use  in  an  Apiary      ...  ...         ...         1/0/0  and  Certificate. 

34.  For  the  best  Honey  Extractor 2/0/0  and  Certificate. 

35.  For  the  best  Machine  for  Embossing  Wax  Sheets  for  Guide  Combs,  with  at  least  six  sheets 

manufactured  by  it 1/0/0  and  Certificate. 

36.  For  the  best  Exhibition  of  Pure  Bees'-wax,  the  produce  of  1874,  in  cakes  of  not  less  than 

lib.  in  weight 10/0  ...   7/6  ...  2/6 

37.  For  any  new  invention  calculated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  to  advance  the  Cultm-e  of  Bees  Extra  Prize 

38.  For  the  best  Glasses  for  storing  Run  Honey    ...         Certificate 

39.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the  means  of  obtaining  the  fertilization  of  Queen  Bees  by  selected  drones 

(proved  to  be  practicable  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Judges)        3/0/0 

40.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the  cause,  prevention,  and  eradication  of  Foul-brood  ...         ...         ...  5/0/0 


Every  intending  Exhibitor  must  register  his  name  with  a  fee  of  One  Shilling  (which  shall 
be  the  entry-fee  for  one  exhibit  in  any  class)  by  July  1 ;  any  additional  number  of  entries  may  be 
afterwards  made  on  or  before  August  15  on  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  One  Shilling  each. 

I  Each  Exhibitor  will  have  Free  Entry  to  the  Show. 

It  is  intended,  if  facilities  can  be  arranged,  to  give  a  practical  exhibition  of  manipulating 
with  live  bees,  such  as  driving,  making  artificial  swarms,  transferring  combs  and  bees  from 
straw  skeps  to  frame  hives,  finding  queens,  &c. —  several  experienced  Bee-masters  having 
tendered  their  services. 

Donations  in  aid  of  the  Prize  Fund  will  be  thankfully  received. 

JOHN  HUNTER,  Hon.  Sec. 

Eaton  Mise,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 
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BRITISH 
BEE  -  KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  of  the  Association  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  June  6th, 
when  they  satisfactorily  arranged  with  the 
managers  many  details  for  the  forthcoming 
Show.  Space  for  the  exhibits  is  allotted  in  the 
nave  alongside  of  the  flowers  and  friiit,  and 
will  extend  into  the  adjoining  courts  if  neces- 
sary ;  in  addition  to  which  an  exterior  balcony, 
100  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Association,  in  which  the 
exhibition  of  bee  management  wiU  take  place. 
This  balcony  will  be  divided  down  the  middle 
by  a  glass  screen,  from  behind  which  the 
general  public  will  be  enabled  to  view,  in  per- 
fect safety,  all  the  operations,  such  as  driving, 
transferring,  &c. 

The  Committee  will  also  arrange  facilities 
for  the  sale  of  exhibits,  whenever  wished  by 
their  owners ;  and  in  order  to  lay  the  nucleus 
of  a  '  Honey  Fair '  will  book  orders  for  honey 
for  any  member  who  can  ensure  its  delivery. 

Eaton  Mise,  Ealing.  John  Hunter, 

Hon.  Sec. 

*t^*  "We  are  glad  to  add  our  testimony  to  the 
readiness  with  which  the  managers  promised 
the  faciKties  requested  for  the  exhibition.  We 
have  made  a  great  effort  to  establish  a  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  and  a  Bee  and  Honey 
Show,  which  shall  be  worthj'  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live ;  the  objects  in  view  in  their 
establishment  have  been  fully  set  forth,  and 
are  identical,  the  advancement  of  bee-culture 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  our 
rural  population  being  the  most  prominent. 

The  Honey  Show  must  essentially  depend 
upon  the  weather,  for  unless  that  be  favourable, 
an  extensive  exhibition  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected, but  in  all  other  matters  success  will 
entirely  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  bee-keepers 
themselves.  That  the  weather  has  not  been 
favourable  hitherto  must  be  patent  to  every 
candid  mind,  yet  the  interest  evinced  by  the 
intending  exhibitors,  under  such  adverse  cir- 
cumstances,   suiEciently     justifies     our    most 


sanguine  hopes  and  anticipations.  It  is  evident, 
except  in  very  isolated  cases,  that  the  idea 
of  exhibiting  supers  must  be  bred  of  Hope, 
the  sister  of  Faith ;  relying  on  the  olden 
promise  that,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  shall  continue ;  for  up  to  now 
there  is  very  little  sign  of  surplus,  the  bees 
being  scarcely  able  to  procure  sufficient  honey 
for  their  existence.  In  the  face  of  such  dis- 
couraging appearances,  we  think  the  date  for 
declaration  of  entries  should  be  extended,  and 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall 
urge  the  same  as  forciblj'  as  possible.  With 
the  other  features  of  the  Exhibition  the 
weather  has  nothing  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  may  militate  against  the  manij)ulation  with 
live  bees,  which  however,  taking  place,  as  it 
wiU,  on  an  extensive  covered  balcony,  wiU  not 
be  much  affected.  Here  is  a  field  for  opera- 
tions, which  may  be  made  of  sufficient  interest 
to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  Association,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Exhibition  as  an 
annual  one.  Let  our  bje-masters,  who  write 
and  tell  the  world  how  easy  it  is  to  manipulate 
with  bees,  come  forward  and  s/iow  how  it  is 
done,  and  we  feel  confident  the  interest  in  our 
favourites  will  be  increased  tenfold,  and  a  rejje- 
tition  of  performance  wiU  be  most  anxiously 
looked  forward  to. 

The  Association,, we  are  glad  to  say,  is  going 
on  well,  members,  daily  joining  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Prize  Fund  also  continues 
to  increase,  and,  taking  things  altogether,  we 
are  verjr  hopeful  that  the  Apicultural  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  a  grand  success.  Members  of  the 
Association  and  Exhibitors  have  free  admission 
to  the  Palace  Show. — Ed.  B.  B.  J. 


THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Although  the  month  of  May  was  so  untowardj 
it  nevertheless  did  not  pass  quite  away  without 
one  rainbow  of  promise,  for  on  the  25th  the 
storm  indicated  on  the  pre\'ious  day  burst  upon 
us,  and  rain,  with  hail,  came  down  in  torrents. 
Meteorologists  often  compute  the  quantit)-  of 
rainfall  due ;  and  although  we  cannot  say  tliat 
our  due  was  paid  in  full,  we  record  that  in  our 
neighbourhood  two  inches  of  water  foil  in  a 
few  hours,  and  gave  the  earth  and  its  fulness  a 
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refresher  which  was  most  gratifying  to  all  the 
'  culturists'  who  depend  on  the  weather  for  the 
increase  so  kindly  and  willingly  yielded  by 
our  great  Mother,  always  big  with  lovingkind- 
ness,  and  only  waiting  for  opportunity  to  lavish 
her  secret  treasuries.  After  the  storm,  we  were 
favoured  with  two  or  three  days  of  sunshine, 
during  which  the  chestnut  blossoms,  having 
fulfilled  their  mission  in  everything  but  their 
honey-yield,  gradually  resolved  themselves  into 
berries,  bearing  witness  that  the  marriage  of 
flowers  does  not  depend  whoUj^  ujDon  the  attrac- 
tions offered  to  the  bees  by  the  nectar  they 
usually  yield  for  its  consummation,  pollen 
alone  being  apparently  a  sufficient  inducement. 
In  the  meantime  bees  were  busy  upon  the 
opening  beans,  and  all  the  hrassieas ;  and  clover 
now  began  to  decorate  the  fields  with  its 
'honeysuckle,'  while  the  hedgerows  became 
brilliant  with  the  wild  honey-yielding  roses 
of  the  briar,  but  still  was  there  no  sign  of 
honey-gathering.  On  the  3rd,  a  slight  and 
partial  shower  gave  us  a  refresher,  and  for 
three  days  a  little  honey  was  obtainable.  On 
the  6th,  at  even,  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  visited  us,  two  and  a  half  inches  hav- 
ing fallen  into  a  tin  which  was  accidentally 
left  in  the  apiary.  Fine  weather  was  now  the 
order  of  the  day  until  the  12th,  when  a  sharp 
frost  visited  us,  cutting  down  the  early  j)otatoes 
and  runner  beans,  and  causing  the  bees  of  weak 
stocks  to  desert  their  side  combs  and  cluster 
together  for  mutual  warmth  and  protection, 
leaving  the  brood  to  become  chiUed ;  and,  if 
'Novice's'  theory  is  correct,  to  degenerate  into 
foul  brood.  Since  then  the  weather  has  been 
exceedingly  cold,  except  on  the  loth  and  22nd 
of  the  month ;  and  although  the  fields,  com- 
mons, hedges,  and  waysides, havebeen  glistening 
with  white  clover,  wild  roses,  and  myriads  of 
other  flowers  alwaj's  welcomed  by  the  bee- 
keeper, the  bees,  except  in  very  strong  stocks, 
were  weather-bound  and  inactive,  and  in  many 
instances  barely  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
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The  Season. — This  being  a  very  late  season  it 
is  very  probable  that  swarming  will  be  protracted 
until  the  commencement  of  this  month,  and 
although  the  old  adage  says, '  A  swarm  in  July 
is  not  worth  a  fly,'  it  may,  in  many  instances,  be 
thought  desirable  to  keep  such  for  increase  of 
stock.  In  these  cases  it  would  be  almost  absurd 
to  expect  any  surplus  honey,  since  the  greatest 
care  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  bees  to 
furnish  their  hives  with  sufficient  comb,  brood, 
and  stores,  before  the  honey-harvest  is  over 
and  preparation  for  winter  commences.  The 
great  secret  of  success  with  swarms  is  in  keeping 


up  their  natural  comb-building  impulse  until 
their  hives  are  completely  filled.  Naturally 
bees  will  not  swarm  until  there  is  such  an 
incoming  of  honey  as  will  guarantee  them 
against  all  probable  risk  in  their  endeavour  to 
found  a  new  colony  ;  yet  it  often  happens  that 
through  some  unkind  change  in  the  weather 
their  income  is  cut  off,  their  '  bank  '  is  broken, 
and  they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative 
poverty.  The  first  effect  of  this  is  a  cessation 
of  comb-building,  and  consequently  of  breeding, 
for  if  cells  be  not  built  eggs  cannot  be  de- 
posited ;  and  if  matters  become  no  worse  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
colony  must  be  materially  interfered  with. 
But  the  cause  of  the  evil  may  continue,  and 
complete  destitution  ensue,  which  will  cause 
the  bees  to  destroy  or  consume  the  brood 
already  within  the  hive  ;  and  if  aid  be  withheld 
they  will  perish.  Supposing,  however,  that  the 
evil  does  not  proceed  so  far — that  the  bees 
simply  receive  a  check  which  prevents  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  building  operations — it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  those  operations  will 
not  be  resumed  under  any  circumstances  until 
room  is  required  for  honey-storing,  when  they 
will  build  drone  or  store-comb  onlj\  A  sud- 
den check  at  this  time  causes  the  stock,  even 
though  afterwards  built  up  to  an  enormous 
weight,  to  be  comparatively  valueless  for  stock, 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  worker- 
comb  which  the  hives  will  contain,  and  the 
utter  inability  of  the  queen  to  deposit  suffi- 
cient eggs  in  worker-cells  to  create  a  popula- 
tion capable  of  storing  honey,  whilst  raising 
such  a  large  supply  of  drones  as  would  be  sure 
to  be  produced  if  the  supply  of  stores  warranted 
the  production  of  brood  beyond  the  limited 
circle  of  the  original  brood-nest ;  and  if  it  did 
not,  it  is  manifest  the  stock  must  always  re- 
main puerUe  and  useless.  It  should  therefore 
be  the  first  care  of  the  bee-keeper  to  feed  his 
swarms  on  all  occasions  when  they  are  unable 
to  gather  honey,  until  their  hives  are  com- 
pletely furnished  with  combs.  At  this  time  of 
year  this  duty  is  more  imperative  on  account  of 
the  waste  of  time  and  energy  which  must  ensue 
if  the  bees  are  compelled  to  extra  labour  to 
obtain  the  needful  supplies,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  natural  life  of  a  bee  is 
not  a  question  of  time,  but  of  labour;  and, 
therefore,  the  saving  of  labour  to  the  bees  of  a 
swarm  prolongs  their  existence  and  increases 
their  aggreffate  value,  since  it  enables  them  to 
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continue  strong  in  numbers  until  their  brood 
begins  to  hatch ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  more 
brood  will  have  been  brought  to  perfection 
than  could  have  been  developed  under  the  ad- 
verse conditions  mentioned,  which  are  so  often 
allowed  to  waste  the  vital  energy,  and  reduce 
the  population  of  newly-foiinded  colonies. 
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Casts. — On  page  128,  Vol.  I.,  there  is  an 
account  of  '  What  may  be  done  with  a  cast ; ' 
and  where  stock  is  wanted  we  recommend  bee- 
keepers to  do  likewise. 

Casts  are  composed  of  almost  all  young  bees, 
the  majority  being  not  more  than  a  week  or 
ten  days  old ;  and  although  accompanying  a 
young,  unfertile  queen,  they  always  build 
worker-combs  exclusively  until  they  have  made 
their  brood-nest  as  large  as  they  are  capable  of 
attending  to.  Being  all  young  bees  they  live 
much  longer  than  those  accompanying  the  old 
queens  with  first  swarms,  and  are  capable  of 
more  continuous  labour  without  the  waste  of 
life  which  usually  occurs  with  the  latter ;  hence 
a  fair-sized  cast,  even  in  the  middle  of  July,  if 
aided  occasionally  with  a  bottle  of  syrup,  and 
provided  its  queen  is  successful  in  her  mating 
tour,  may  become  a  valuable  stock  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in,  and  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  youthful  and  vigorous  queen. 
When  casts  are  small  it  is  well  to  add  them  to 
other  casts,  or  to  return  them  to  the  parent 
stocks,  unless  combs  can  be  given  to  them, 
when  it  often  happens  that  they  go  on  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  as  to  form  good  colonies. 
A  youthful,  vigorous  queen,  and  bees  that  are 
not  likely  to  die  of  old  age  for  some  time,  are 
not  to  be  despised,  even  though  they  be  com- 
paratively few  in  nxunbers  ;  and  when  stock  is 
wanted  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  bee-master 
if  they  do  not  prosper. 

The  mortality  of  the  past  winter,  and  the 
cold,  uncannie  weather  of  the  spring,  have 
made  bees  so  scarce  that  every  attempt  will  be 
made  by  bee-masters  to  increase  their  stocks  as 
much  as  possible,  and,  considering  the  value  of 
those  possessing  young  queens,  it  will  be  worth 
attempting  to  build  up  all  the  casts  that  come 
to  hand. 

Bee-trap. — Notwithstanding  the  unprece- 
dented bad  spring  of  1874  there  are  cases  in 
which  strong  stocks  have  stored  surplus  honey 
in  supers  ;  and  if  the  weather  will  permit  the 
limes  and  white  clover  to  yield  their  abundance, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  goodly  show  will 
be  made  at  the  Crystal  Palace  after  all.  Many 
find  a  difficulty  in  clearing  their  supers  of  bees ; 
but  by  the  aid  of  Aston's  bee-trap,  or  some 
similar  contrivance,  the  matter  may  be  very 
easily  accomplished.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
fit  one  of  them  to  a  large  box,  close  to  and 
even  with  the  floor,  that  its  passage  may  be 
found  without  labour  by  the  gorged  bees. 
When  supers  are  removed,  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  box  in  such  a  way  as  will  permit  the 
bees  to  escape  from  them,  and  the  lid  should 
be  shut  down.  There  need  be  no  watching  or 
waiting  about ;  the  trap  is  bound  to  act ;  and 
the  bees,  finding  themselves  in  a  somewhat  un- 
usual locality  or  habitation,  will  rush  to  the 


light  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts  ;  and  once 
outside,  return  will  be  impossible.  It  is  im- 
material how  many  suj)ers  are  stowed  in  the 
box  :  they  are  sure  to  clear  themselves  unless 
the  queens  are  in  them,  in  which  case  they 
should  be  replaced  on  their  hives,  and  left  there 
until  the  brood  (if  any)  is  hatched  out.  Many 
bee-keepers,  finding  brood  in  their  supers,  are 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  it  out  and  throwing  it ' 
away.  This  is  very  wasteful  and  should  not  be 
done,  as  the  brood  is  really  of  more  value  than 
the  honey,  and  costs  more  to  produce ;  conse- 
quently, it  should  not  be  wasted.  By  returning 
the  super  to  the  hive,  the  brood  will  hatch  out 
naturally,  and  the  bees  wiU  fill  the  cells  with 
honey,  so  that,  instead  of  loss,  there  will  be  a 
double  saving. 

Transferring  Queen  -  cells.  —  Amateurs 
raising  young  queens  are  often  in  a  difficulty 
about  transferring  queen-cells  from  their  queen- 
raising  hive  to  those  requiring  them.  It  is  not 
always  safe  to  introduce  queen-cells  immediately 
on  depriving  a  stock  of  its  queen,  as  the  bees 
will  often  destroy  them.  Twenty-four  hours 
should  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  one 
operation  and  the  other,  and  even  then  some- 
times the  queen-cell  will  be  destroyed. 

In  cutting  out  queen-cells  for  transferring, 
a  portion  of  comb  should  be  cut  out  with  them ; 
it  is  usual  to  cut  it  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  with  the 
queen-cell  upon  it,  the  bottom  of  the  cell  being 
at  the  bottom  of  the  V  ;  but  the  shape  is  quite 
immaterial,  the  main  object  being  to  cut  far 
enough  round  the  cell  to  avoid  even  the  slightest 
damage  to  its  walls,  as  a  slight  indent  would  be 
almost  surely  fatal  to  its  occupant.  Having  cut 
out  the  cell  (or  cells,  for  it  often  happens  that 
two  or  more  are  built  so  close  together  as  to  be 
inseparable),  the  next  jDroceeding  is  to  graft  it 
into  the  comb  selected  from  the  stock  it  is  in- 
tended for,  which  may  easily  be  done  by  making 
a  corresponding  hole  and  pressing  it  into  it. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  the  V"shaped  arrange- 
ment, as  if  the  hole  be  cut  slightly  too  large  the 
pressure  necessary  for  fixing  the  cell  can  be 
obtained  by  forcing  it  gently  downwards  as  a 
wedge  into  a  cleft,  when  a  couple  of  needles 
may  be  thrust  diagonally  through  the  top 
corners  into  the  comb,  and  the  fixing  will  be 
complete  so  far  as  the  operator  is  concerned  ; 
but  the  bees  will  finish  the  work  and  join  the 
edges  of  the  adjacent  cells,  so  that  the  queen- 
cell  will  appear  to  have  been  originally  formed 
there.  Needles  are  very  useful  in  an  apiary, 
and  should  form  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  apiarian.  They  should  be  stout  and  long 
so  that  they  may  be  thrust  into  the  wood,  if 
necessary,  without  breaking,  or  through  a 
number  of  cells  when  it  is  requisite  to  fasten 
the  queen -cells  with  them.  They  are  par- 
ticularly useful  when  combs  require  straight- 
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ening,  as  is  often  the  case  ;  for  by  their  aid 
erratic  combs  may  be  held  in  position  by  the 
needles  being  stuck  along  their  sides  into  the 
edges  of  the  frames,  or  by  the  use  of  a  fine  awl, 
they  may  be  passed  through  the  centre  of  the 
frames,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  central 
division,  or  foundation  of  the  cells.  Almost 
every  one  knows  that  the  cells  of  a  comb  are 
'  built  on  a  common  base,  from  which  they  point 
outwards,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
this  base  is  of  much  stronger  material  than  the 
walls  of  the  cells,  nor  that,  being  corrugated 
and  supported  by  the  walls  of  the  cells,  it  will 
stand  a  very  much  greater  strain  than  the 
front  edges  of  the  cells  themselves  ;  but  being 
so,  it  afibrds  an  easy  means  of  correcting 
crooked  combs,  as  the  needles  may  be  placed 
close  alongside  it  through  the  bars,  and  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  cells 
which  they  pierce,  even  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  them. 

This  central  base,  shown  in  the  engraving 
in  its  natural  zig-zag,  is  the  part  which  should 
always  be  longitudinally  and 
perpendicularly  central  in  tlie 
,  frames ;  and  therefore,  when 
pieces  of  comb  are  being  fixed 
into  them,  as  in  transferring, 
these  central  parts  are  those 
which  should  be  placed  in  that 
jDosition,  without  reference  to 
the  length  of  the  cells  on  either 
side  of  them ;  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  cells  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  comb  may  greatly 
vary  in  length  ;  and  if  in  transferring  the  base 
or  centre  is  not  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  frames, 
one  side  of  the  comb  will  be  rendered  useless 
for  breeding,  and  the  other  inconvenient. 

Artificial  Swarms. — There  seems  to  be  a 
general  complaint  of  the  difficulty  exj^erienced 
in  making  artificial  swarms,  by  a  driving  or  a 
drumming,  as  the  queens  will  not  leave  their 
brood-combs  ;  and  we  are  fain  to  acknowledge 
that  this  year  we  have  found  them  particulai-ly 
unwilling  to  do  so.  Our  custom  has  been  when 
wishing  to  extract  a  queen  from  a  skep  or  box, 
to  drive  a  moderate  quantity  of  bees  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  as  a  rule,  we  have  found  her  majesty 
with  the  first  batch,  in  fact,  so  generally  was 
she  to  be  found  with  them,  that  we  had  almost 
believed  the  notion  that  she  led  them  there ; 
but  this  year's  experience  is  convincing  to  the 
contrary,  for  sometimes  the  queens  will  not 
appear  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  batch  of  bees 
have  been  driven  up  into  the  skep.  This  un- 
willingness to  leave  the  combs  cannot  arise 
from  any  extraordinary  love  for  the  brood,  for 
in  most  instances  there  has  been  very  little 
of  it,  besides,  as  a  fact,  it  is  fear  which  causes 
both  bees  and  queen  to  leave  their  hive  when 


drumming  is  practised.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, as  the  combs  are  light  (containing  little 
brood  or  honej'),  that  the  jarring  has  not 
the  same  efi'ect  upon  them,  that  the  queen, 
being  also  light  and  nimble,  is  not  influenced 
by  fear  to  the  same  extent  as  when  her  body 
is  fully  distended  with  eggs,  and  that  she  is 
content  to  seek  safety  between  empty  combs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  which  is  seldom 
beaten  in  driving ;  and  as  a  matter  of  safety 
to  the  combs,  never  ought  to  be.  As  it  is, 
however,  never  safe  to  make  an  artificial  swarm 
without  combs  of  brood,  without  being  quite 
sure  of  the  presence  of  the  queen,  it  is  best  to 
persevere  in  the  drumming  until  she  is  found, 
or  if  she  null  not  come  she  should  be  fumigated, 
and  if  she  does  not  tumble  out  of  the  hive,  she 
should  be  taken  out  with  a  feather. 

Disinfecting  Instrument. — In  examining 
and  cleaning  out  old  combs  in  which  bees 
have  died  during  the  winter  of  dysentery, 
or  any  other  disease  which  leaves  the  combs 
in  a  doubtful  condition,  it  is  advisable  to  dis- 
infect them ;  but  how  to  do  this  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  is  a  puzzle  to  most  amateur 
bee-keepers.  There  is,  however,  a  means  to  the 
end,  invented  for  an  entirely  different  purpose, 
but  which  answers  exceeding  well, — driving  the 
disinfectant  in  the  form  of  spray  into  every 
cell,  crack,  and  crevice  in  the  hive,  and  its 
appurtenances,  to  which  it  may  be  directed. 
The  instrument,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Siegel, 
is  here  exhibited,  it  is  made  of  brass,  and  is 


furnished  with  spirit-lamjj,  flame-disperser, 
boiler  with  funnel  through  it,  steam  chamber, 
and  glass  jet.  This  jet  is  very  fine  at  its 
nozzle,  which  points  horizontally,  the  steam 
passing  over  a  similar  tube  at  right  angles 
perpendicular  to  it ;  this  second  tube  dips  into 
a  bottle  containing  the  disinfecting  fluid,  which 
may  be  either  Condy's  Fluid  or  Chloralum, 
either  of  which  is  innocuous.  In  operation, 
the  boiler  should  be  nearly  filled  with  water, 
the  bottle  with  the  disinfecting  fluid,  and  the 
lamp  with  spirit,  and  placed  a  light  under  the 
boiler,  and  in  five  minutes  a  jet  of  steam  will 
be  seen  issuing  from  the  horizontal  tube,  which, 
passing  swiftly  over  the  perpendicular  one,  will 
create  a  vacuum  therein,  and  cause  the  fluid  in 
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the  bottle  to  rise  up  to  the  top  of  the  tube, 
where,  coming  into  contact  with  the  steam  jet, 
it  is  simplj'  pulverized  and  blown  forward  in 
the  form  of  spray.  The  instrument  was  in- 
vented to  blow  medicated  spray  down  the 
human  throat,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
scientific  machines,  its  operation  being  once 
observed,  it  soon  rendered  itself  necessary  for 
other  purposes.  The  steam  spray  as  it  leaves 
the  glass  tube,  being  directed  against  the  bulb 
of  a  thermometer,  raised  the  mercury  to  146° 
Fahr. ;  we,  therefore,  tried  it  against  the  sinu- 
ous web  of  the  wax-moth  in  an  old  comb,  and 
found  it  answer  exceedingly  well ;  the  white 
worms,  where  able  to  do  so,  making  their  exit 
to  the  other  side  of  the  comb,  where,  to  use  our 
assistants'  expression,  '  they  hung  gasping.' 
We  have  not  tried  the  effect  of  the  spray  upon 
combs  affected  by  foul  brood,  but  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  be  rendered  perfectly 
sweet  and  wholesome  by  its  means.  We  do 
not  go  so  far  as  to  expect  the  restoration  of 
combs  containing  the  actual  rotten  brood ;  but 
we  do  not  see  why  those  from  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  brood  have  been  removed,  or 
which  are  simply  infected  thi'ough  being  in  a 
foul-brood  hive,  should  not  be  perfectly  dis- 
infected. The  rotten  brood  woidd,  of  course, 
require  the  disinfecting  agent  to  be  thoroughlj'- 
incorporated  with  it,  which  it  is  not  professed 
the  spray  produced  will  do  ;  but  where  simple 
surfaces  only  require  the  application,  the  ma- 
chine will  do  its  work  well.  The  cells  of  a 
comb  are  formed  of  simple  surfaces,  yet  it  is 
most  difficult  to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
a  disinfectant  by  washing,  or  immersion,  they 
seem  too  small  to  allow  liquid  to  get  in  to  drive 
the  air  out  of  them,  and  the  air  in  them  form- 
ing one  globule,  fits  the  cell  too  tightly  to  lift 
itself  out  through  the  liquid  in  which  the  comb 
may  be  immersed.  Carbolic  acid,  used  instead 
of  the  before-mentioned  disinfectants,  would 
form  an  excellent  means  for  the  prevention  of 
robbing,  as  its  fumes  might  be  directed  across 
the  mouth  of  the  hive  attacked,  so  that  while 
those  within  would  be  s;ife  from  its  immediate 
effect,  the  robbers  would  get  the  full  benefit  of 
its  disagreeable  odour. 

Wax  -■  Smelter.  —  The     repeated    inquiries 
made  of  us  respecting  the  wax-smelter,  described 

by  Mr,  Wood  of 
Nyborg,  Denpiark, 
page  17,  have  led  us 
to  the  manufacture 
of  a  small  article, 
which  may  be  fairly 
described  as  one  tea- 
pot within  another. 
It  will  be  easy  to 
gather  an  idea  of  it 
by   reference  to  the  engraving,   which   shows 


it  in  section.  It  is  made  of  tin ;  and  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  construction  almost  any 
tinplate  worker  coidd  make  one.  Its  di- 
mensions are  of  no  consequence,  all  that  is 
necessary  being,  that  the  wax  holder  shall 
be  within  another  vessel  intended  to  con- 
tain water,  as  in  the  ordinary  glue-pot,  with 
the  exception  that  it  has  not  an  open  top  like 
the  latter.  Our  mechanical  friends  will,  per- 
haps, remember  the  oil  can  used  by  engineers, 
which  has  a  valve  upon  which  the  thumb  is 
pressed  when  it  is  intended  that  oil  shall 
run  out,  and  in  which,  when  the  pressure  is 
removed,  the  valve  closes  and  the  oil  ceases  to 
run.  It  occurred  to  us  that  melted  wax  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  oil ;  at  any  rate,  we 
determined  to  treat  it  as  such,  and  hence  our 
smelter.  The  wax  is  put  in,  in  small  pieces,  at 
the  centre  opening,  care  being  taken  that  no 
foreign  substance  is  mixed  with  it  which  would 
be  likely  to  stop  up  the  delivery  orifice.  When 
sufiiciently  charged  with  wax,  the  cork  is  in- 
serted in  the  opening,  and  water  (if  hot  so 
much  the  better)  is  poured  into  the  other  open- 
ing (which  must  not  be  corked),  until  the  inner 
vessel  is  surrounded.  The  whole  is  then  set 
upon  a  wire  trivet,  and  a  lighted  bcnzoline 
lamp,  which  may  be  purchased  for  sixpence,  is 
placed  under  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  wax 
will  be  melted  and  fit  for  use.  By  reference  to 
the  engraving  it  will  be  seen  that  the  central 
hole  being  closed,  the  inlet  for  air,  without  the 
admission  of  which  the  melted  wax  could  not 
run  out,  is  through  a  thin  tube  near  the  handle 
of  the  smelter,  and  is  so  placed  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  thumb  will  at  any  moment  cut 
off  the  supply  of  air  to  the  wax- holder,  and 
consequently  bring  the  flow  of  wax  through 
the  deliveify  pipe  (or  spout)  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator.  The  end  of  the 
spout  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  gauge,  if  re- 
quired. The  advantages  in  this  form  of  smelter 
consist  in  the  fact,  that  the  wax  cannot  be 
burned,  that  it  will  keep  hot  for  a  very  long 
time,  that  it  is  thoroughly  heated  up  to  the 
point  of  delivery,  and  that  it  is  under  simple 
and  easy  control. 


Crippled  Bees. — Crippled  and  disabled  workers 
are  not  tolerated  in  the  bee  commonwealth.  They 
are  at  once  condemned  and  ejected  by  the  community, 
as  not  only  useless,  but  injurious  members,  for  whom 
no  compassion  is  felt,  and  no  mercy  is  in  store. 
Crippled  queens  arc  reserved  and  cherished,  though 
when  become  superannuated  and  unproductive  they, 
too,  are  discarded. 

Foul  JTives. —  Mr.  Kark,  of  Settin,  advises  that  a 
hive  which  contained  a  foulbroody  colony  bo 
thoroughly  washed  with  a  clear  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  ;  and  then  well  dried,  set  open  in  an  airy  place, 
and  kept  unoccupied  by  a  swarm  for  at  least  one  year. 
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*,*  These  columns  are  open  to  Subscribers,  so  that  their 
queries,  replies,  correspondence,  and  experiences,  may  be 
fully  and  faithfully  recorded;  and  for  the  discussion  of 
all  theories  and  si/stems  in  Bee-culture,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  all  hives  and  appurtenances,  that  the  truth  regard- 
ing them  may  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must 
not  be  expected  to  coincide  with  all  the  vieios  expressed  by 
the  various  writers. 


A  RODBOROUGH  VALE  APIARY. 

I  commenced  bee-keeping  in  April  1871,  pur- 
chasing one  hybrid  stock  in  a  box-bar  hive  and  five  in 
common  straw  hives.  After  swarming  I  transferred 
them  into  ten  -  frame  Woodburys.  I  purchased 
eight  imported  Ligurian  queens  and  joined  seven 
successfully  to  the  English  stocks  (I  sent  the  best 
of  these  to  a  flower  show,  the  bees  were  confined, 
and  the  heat  melted  the  combs,  and  I  lost  it 
entirely) ;  lost  two  more  during  the  winter  from 
■weakness  and  starvation,  and  commenced,  April 
1872,  with  two  hybrids,  four  Ligurians,  and  two 
English.  I  increased  these  during  the  summer  to 
seven  and  eight ;  drove  two  English  stocks  for  a 
neighbour,  keeping  the  bees,  which  I  put  into  Wood- 
burys with  comb,  and  fed ;  but  they  both  died,  one 
lost  its  queen  and  the  other  lingered  till  spring. 
I  commenced  April  last  year  with  six  hybrid,  and 
eight  Ligurians,  purchased  six  English  stocks.  I 
commenced  feeding  in  September,  gave  about  two 
pounds  of  sugar  syrup  once  a-month  to  April  this 
year;  two  hybrids  lost  their  queens,  were  robbed  and 
died,  but  one  I  neglected,  thinking  it  had  plenty, 
and  began  this  last  April  with  nine  Ligurians, 
eleven  hybrids,  and  five  English  (since  Ligurianised)., 
twenty-five  stocks  after  makmg  four  into  two  last 
autumn  (these  are  two  of  my  strongest  stocks  now). 
After  transferring  the  English  into  Woodburys,  I 
exchanged  the  combs  of  two  of  them  wij,h  two 
Ligurian  stocks,  destroying  the  English  queens. 
I  removed,  April  23rd,  ray  best  Ligurian  stock, 
first  taking  out  a  suitable  brood  comb  and  placing 
it  in  a  four-frame  nucleus  with  three  empty  combs, 
which  I  put  in  its  place.  The  returning  bees  filled  the 
nucleus,  they  rose  ten  queen  cells.  I  gave  two  each 
to  the  other  three  English  stocks,  first  removing 
the  queens,  afterwards  the  nucleus  swarmed  na- 
turally. I  put  the  swarm  into  a  three-frame  nucleus, 
but,  in  examining  it  afterwards,  killed  the  queen 
(crushed  between  the  bottom  bar  and  the  hive — I 
mean  to  do  away  with  the  bottom  bars,  as  you 
recommend),  and  the  bees  returned.  I  have  since 
transferred  them  into  a  full-size  hive,  and  they  are 
doing  well.  One  of  the  English  stocks  lost  its  queen 
on  her  wedding  trip,  and  I  supplied  them  with  a 
hybrid  from  a  weak  stock,  putting  them  into  a  four- 
frame  nucleus  to  raise  queen  cells.  I  have  since  made 
another  (three-frame  nucleus)  from  my  best  Ligurian, 
and  shall  try  to  keep  a  spare  queen  or  two  in  hand. 
This  stock  far  surpasses  any  other  I  have,  I  took 
an  artificial  swarm  from  it,  15th  May,  last  year,  it 
filled  up  in  fourteen  days  afterwards ;  filled  two 
supers  with  comb  when  the  honey  season  suddenly 
stopped,    and   the  supers   were   partly   filled   with 


brood  ;  I  intend  to  breed  from  this  one  as  much 
I  can. 

I  have  not  had  much  experience,  but  such  as  I 
have  had  has  taught  me,  I  think,  this  much,  that  to 
be  successful  in  bee-keeping  the  first  thing  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  a  la  '  Langstroth,'  is  to  keep  your  stocks 
strong,  and  one  means  to  attain  this  end  is  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  alluded  to,  viz.,  to  remove  all  excess 
of  drone-comb.  (A  case  in  point,  I  have  one  im- 
ported queen  which  has  given  me  neither  honey  nor 
increase,  and  I  have  fed  it  each  winter ;  the  combs 
were  so  badly  built  I  was  afraid  to  tear  them  to 
pieces  until  this  month,  when  I  find,  say  half  of 
them  drone-comb.  I  have  now  given  them  worker 
comb  and  shall  note  the  result.)  Would  it  not  be 
desirable  to  remove  all  drone-comb  from  hives  kept 
for  honey,  putting  one  or  two  drone  combs  into  a 
hive  or  two  at  the  proper  time  for  queen-rearing  ? 

In  rearing  queens  I  think  they  are  finer  raised  in 
a  nucleus  full  of  bees,  and  more  of  them,  than  in 
one-half  full,  as,  if  the  weather  be  at  all  chilly,  they 
cannot  keep  up  the  requisite  heat  to  have  fertile 
queens  on  hand,  for  the  mother  stocks  in  artificial 
swarming  is  a  great  advantage. 

I  purchased  a  honey  extractor  in  1872,  but  so 
far  I  have  had  but  little  use  for  it ;  I  extracted 
about  seventy  pounds  last  year,  and  saved  my  super 
comb  which  I  am  now  using,  but  so  far  the  inci'ease 
of  stocks  is  all  the  profit.  I  hope  we  may  have  a 
favourable  season  this  year. — G.  P.  T.,  Gloucester- 
shire, May  2G th. 

IMPORTING  COLONIES  OF  BEES. 

As  some  account  of  my  experience  in  importing 
hives  from  Tessin,  Switzerland,  through  Professor 
Chevalley,  may  be  of  service  to  other  persons  who 
are  contemplating  such  a  thing,  I  am  induced  to 
send  you  this  letter. 

Early  in  April  I  sent  the  Professor  an  order  for  a 
couple  of  Ligurian  hives  by  way  of  experiment.  This 
order  was  executed  with  all  reasonable  despatch ; 
they  were  sent  off  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  and 
reached  Erith  on  the  24th.  The  weather  at  that 
time  was  extremely  warm,  and  I  had  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  bees,  especially  as  no  guarantee 
is  given  by  the  Professor  for  any  period  subsequent 
to  March,  I  think.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
hives  was  disappointing ;  they  were  simply  two  boxes 
fastened  together  with  pieces  of  wood,  through  which 
strong  nails  had  been  driven  ;  and  I  experienced  so 
much  difficulty  in  detaching  these  pieces  of  wood, 
that,  in  fact,  a  corner  of  one  of  the  boxes  got  also 
detached,  and  a  large  number  of  bees  issuing  from 
this  with  great  rapidity,  glad  to  escape  no  doubt 
from  a  long  confinement,  made  it  extremely  trouble- 
some ;  but  being  in  an  apiary,  I  closed  the  window, 
and  thus  prevented  them  from  being  altogether  lost ; 
and  having  detached  the  two  boxes  I  stopped  up  the 
hole  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

I  noticed  that  the  boxes  were  extremely  light; 
although  the  bees  inside  them  appeared  to  be 
vigorous  enough.  The  places  of  entrance  seemed 
to  be  all  round  the  box.  I  only  uncovered  one, 
which,  perhaps,  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  haying 
regard  to  the  extreme  cold  that  followed  within  a 
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day  or  two  afterwards.  The  escaped  bees  could  not 
return  to  the  box,  there  being  no  means  whatever  of 
opening  a  communication,  so  I  joined  them  to  a 
weak  hive,  and  the  only  inconvenience  resulting  from 
this  was  that  the  box  from  which  they  had  escaped 
had  less  occupants  than  its  fellow.  I  was  satisfied 
that  there  could  be  but  little  food  in  the  boxes  — this 
was  apparent  enough  to  any  one  lifting  them — and 
as  week  after  week  of  cold  weather  followed  on,  I 
became  apprehensive  that  the  bees  might  be  starved, 
and  finally  determined  that  I  would  transfer  them  to 
other  hives,  more  worthy  of  the  name  than  the  Pro- 
fessor's so-called  hives. 

I  found  some  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this, 
because  the  tops  of  the  boxes — the  only  part  that  I 
could  venture  to  remove,  had  been  firmly  nailed 
down  ;  and  although  the  Professor  had  recommended 
me  to  use  smoke  when  transferring  his  hives,  I  did 
not  do  this,  there  being  really  no  occasion.  On 
removing  the  top  of  the  weaker  hive  I  was  much 
dismayed  to  see  a  quantity  of  dead  bees  matted 
together  with  the  web  of  the  wax-moth  grub  ;  but 
this  I  disregarded  for  the  present,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  the  combs  of  the  hive.  I  found  these  to 
consist  of  black  comb,  set  in  the  roughest  of  all 
possible  frames,  made  simply  of  four  pieces  of  wood 
of  equal  size,  nailed  together  at  the  corners  to  form 
a  square  of  10  inches  or  thereabouts  (there  were 
four  of  these  squares  in  each  box).  The  difficulty  of 
removing  these  was  very  great,  they  being  secured 
by  pieces  of  wood  nailed  inside  the  box  on  each  side  ; 
so  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  raise  them  with- 
out breaking  away  one  side  of  the  hive  itself,  and 
using  the  screw-driver  as  occasion  required.  On 
examining  the  combs  I  found  brood  in  various 
stages  in  two  of  them,  in  the  remaining  frames  no 
brood  at  all ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  all  the  food 
in  the  entire  hive  had  been  collected  it  would  not 
have  filled  a  teaspoon.  How  the  bees  managed  to 
live  at  all  will  always  be  a  mystery  to  me.  The 
same  remark  would  apply  to  each  box.  I  ought  to 
mention  also  that  in  one  of  the  frames  tivo  pieces  of 
comb  were  roughly  tied  together,  one  of  them  up- 
side down  ;  while  in  every  instance  the  combs  had 
been  prevented  from  tumbling  out  of  the  frames  by 
five  or  six  pieces  -of  string.  To  get  both  these 
Colonies,  one  of  them  into  a  Hiiber  hive,  and  the 
other  into  a  Woodbury,  was  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty, occupying  many  hours  ;  but  I  succeeded  in 
this,  and  having  well  strengthened  each  hive  witli 
]ilenty  of  honey-comb,  and  restored  the  brood-comb, 
they  are  now  doing  well ;  and  instead  of  being  gentle, 
as  they  were  when  nearly  starved  and  infested  with 
wax-moth,  they  are  now  vivacious  to  a  degree — 
almost  too  much  so — for  after  a  fortnight  I  opened 
one  of  the  hives,  without  taking  the  precaution  of 
smoldng  it,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  had  forty  bee- 
stings in  my  right-hand  glove  ;  whereas  when  trans- 
ferring the  bees  in  the  first  instance  not  one  of  them 
attempted  to  sting. 

With  reference  to  the  wax-moth,  I  may  state  that 
I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  grubs  as  those  in  the 
Professor's  boxes  ;  and  I  do  not  exaggerate,  I  am 
snre,  in  stating  that  some  of  them  were  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  stout  in  proportion.  Tbe 
ravages   these  pests  would  have   created  had  they 


been  suffered  to  continue,  may  readily  be  imagined. 
The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  is,  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  import  the  hives  in  the  form 
now  sent  by  the  Professor,  unless  the  purchaser  is 
prepared  to  transfer  the  colonies  to  other  hives  as 
soon  as  the  bees  have  become  familiar  with  the 
locality ;  and  this  opinion  I  have  already  given  the 
Professor  in  a  private  letter  to  him. —  C.  H.  Hodgson, 
Erith,  Kent,  June  8,  1874. 


THE   PRESENT   SEASON. 

I  hope  the  bees  are  doing  well  now  that  the 
weather  has  changed,  for  although  windy  it  is  better 
than  frost.  Our  bees  have  suffered  severely  in  May 
this  year.  There  was  one  season  near  the  same  as 
this  about  thirty  years  since,  and  there  have  not 
been  so  many  bees  in  this  locality  since  that  time. 
These  are  almost  the  worst  seasons  that  I  remember, 
as  I  have  had  bees  these  thirty-seven  years,  and  at 
that  time  I  purchased  my  first  hive  (a  first  swarm), 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  with  all  it  had  made  for 
one  shilling,  and  the  bee-keeper  thought  he  was 
threepence  to  profit  at  the  money.  We  will  not 
despair,  however,  although  we  have  to  feed  with 
Greenock-crush.  Please  ask  the  '  Renfrewshire  Bee- 
keeper '  to  tell  us  where  we  can  get  seme  sheets  for 
guide-comb  about  here,  as  it  is  of  great  advantage 
to  bees  to  have  them. — John  Armstrong, /"/era  Mill, 
Dunmore  Quarry,  June  8,  1874. 


MANAGEMENT. 


I  now  try  to  redeem  the  promise  made  in  my  last 
letter  in  January  No.,  which  was  to  give  you  full 
particulars  about  my  bees  in  April.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  I  have  been  so  far  successful  as  not  to  lose 
but  one  stock.  It  will  be  remembered  in  the 
November  No.  I  stated  I  had  in  all  eleven  stocks, 
six  in  frame-hives,  two  of  condemned  bees  in  common 
skeps,  three  of  Italian  bees  in  frame-hives  headed 
by  young  queens  hatched  on  the  22nd  of  July  last 
as  before  stated  in  my  first  letter.  I  ventilated  all  my 
hives  in  November  last,  as  recommended  by  you  in 
answer  to  my  query  ;  only  instead  of  carpeting  I 
substituted  bran  sacks  (as  I  had  no  carpeting). 
Towards  the  end  of  February,  I  removed  the  sacks, 
&c.,  from  all  the  hives,  and  put  on  the  crown- 
boards  and  found  the  bees  all  right,  except  one 
stock  in  frame-hive,  and  that  was  attacked  with 
dysentery — was  very  weak  and  short  of  food, 
although  it  had  as  much  food  as  most  of  the  other 
condemned  stocks  given  to  it.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  would  admit,  I  opened  one  of  my  strong 
stocks,  and  took  out  a  comb  containing  honey,  and 
gave  to  the  weak  stock,  and  fed  it  beside,  using  the 
bottle  for  the  purpose,  but  could  not  save  it,  for  on 
April  27th  it  left  the  hive.  About  half  the  bees 
returned  in  a  short  time,  but  not  the  queen  ;  neither 
could  I  find  her,  although  I  saw  her  but  a  short  time 
before  she  left.  I  then  gave  the  comb  containing 
brood  and  bees  and  another  containing  bees  to  one 
of  my  strongest  stocks  —  as  the  brood  appeared 
healthy — have  examined  them  since  and  found  nearly 
all  the  brood  hatched  out.  I  have  fed  my  liglitest 
stocks  all  through  April,  and  all  my  ten  stocks  aie 
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now  going  on  quite  satisfactorily  to  all  appearance. 
They  have  had  no  swarms  as  yet,  but  there  have 
been  two  April  swarms  in  this  neighbourhood. — 
A.  Adams,  Melksham,  May  1874. 


A  BEE  PARASITE. 

I  hasten  to  send  you  a  little  insect,  apparently  a 
red  spider,  which  I  took  off  one  of  my  black  queen- 
bees  this  afternoon.  She  had  been  dethroned  to 
make  room  for  a  Ligurian,  just  sent  to  me,  and  was 
released  in  a  queenless  hive  into  which  I  had  intro- 
duced her  on  Saturday  last.  I  opened  the  hive  to- 
day to  find  out  whether  she  was  alive  and  well,  and 
foimd  her  with  this  little  creature  on  her  back.  For 
a  long  time  I  was  unable  to  remove  him,  as  he  was 
quite  indifferent  to  the  pokes  I  administered  with  a 
little  piece  of  grass,  and  hid  himself  under  her  wings ; 
so  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  capture  her  majesty,  and 
in  the  safe  retreat  of  my  study  remove  this  too 
faithful  attendant  with  a  pair  of  tweezers.  I  found 
only  two  grubs  in  royal  cells.  Probably  the  pre- 
sence of  the  spider  and  the  cold  weather  had  inter- 
fered with  breeding.  —  Henry  Bligh,  Nettlebed 
Vicarage,  Henley-on-Thames,  May  6,  1874. 

[The  insect  was  sent  to  an  eminent  authority  con- 
nected with  the  British  Museum,  who  writes  :  '  The 
insect  sent  is  known  as  the  bee-louse  of  Europe,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  is  not  uncommon;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  nuisance,  as  many  as  50  to  100  being 
sometimes  found  on  a  single  bee  in  Italy,  &c.  It  is 
a  wingless  dipteron,  allied  to  the  forest-fly,  "  Hippo- 
bosca;"  it  is  named  Braula  cceca  ;  the  young  ai'e 
said  to  be  produced  in  the  pupa  state ;  it  lives  by 
sucking  the  bees.  No  doubt  more  are  to  be  found 
in  the  hive  whence  the  specimen  sent  was  obtained  : 
if  so,  a  specimen  or  two  would  be  acceptable  for  the 
Museum  Collection.  It  is  not  frequently  found  in 
England,  except  in  imported  swarms  of  the  Italian 
bee.'— Ed.J     

IDENTIFYING  LOCALITIES. 

I  should  recommend  you  to  avoid  one  great  fault 
in  information  about  bees,  which  I  frequently  see  in 
various  garden  papers,  and  also  in  your  sample  mim- 
ber.  The  omitting  to  put  in  i/ie  place  where  corre- 
spondents reside  takes  off  half  the  interest  of  many 
communications. 

Where  does  '  Novice  '  refer  to  ?  Where  does  '  J. 
J.  Wood  '  reside  ?  I  dare  say  he  supposes  every 
one  knows ;  but  depend  upon  it,  however  well  laiown 
he  may  be  in  the  '  Bee  '  world,  very  few  of  your 
readers  have  any  idea  whether  he  lives  in  Cornwall 
or  Durham.  The  value  of  information  about  bees 
depends  very  much  on  knowing  whether  it  relates  to 
somewhere  near  where  one  lives,  or  200  or  300  miles 
off  in  a  totally  different  climate.  —  F.  C,  Ashdell, 
Alton,  Hants. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  EXTRACTOR. 

Having  found  a  stock  of  bees  queenless  early  in 
the  season,  I  joined  them  to  another,  and  took  away 
four  combs  filled  with  honey.  These  I  at  once  put 
into  one  of  Starling's  honey  extractors  which  I  had 


just  received  from  him,  and  the  result  was  most 
satisfactory.  In  a  few  minutes  the  combs  were 
empty,  the  honey  ready  for  table,  and  the  combs 
given  to  another  colony  to  be  filled  with  brood. 
The  machine  did  its  work  very  well  indeed,  and  I 
most  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  bee-keepers  as  a 
most  useful  article. — Staines. 

P.S. — I  am  quite  willing  that  you  should  give  my 
name  and  address  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  applying, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  the  machine  to  any  one. 
wishing  to  see  it. — Berkshire,  May  23,  1874. 


INTRODUCING  A  QUEEN. 

My  first  queen-bee  safely  arrived  on  Saturday 
night,  and  this  morning  I  united  her  with  a  stock 
which  I  had  transferred  from  a  straw  to  a  bar-frame 
hive.  I  forced  them  all  out,  took  their  queen  from 
them,  well  deluged  them  with  scented  syrup,  and 
added  the  new  queen  and  her  guard  scented  also, 
mixed  them  all  up,  and  put  them  into  the  hive.  X 
have  lost  some  hundreds  of  bees  in  the  process,  and 
chiefly  young  ones,  too  ;  but  it  was  a  very  strong 
lot,  and  four  of  the  combs  were  nearly  filled  with 
sealed  brood  (also  some  drone  brood  sealed  and  not), 
so  that  the  hive  will  soon  be  populous  again.  I 
will  let  you  know  the  result  of  my  first  experiment 
in  due  course.  There  were  as  many  bees  as  would 
fill  a  gallon  measure,  and  only  five  combs  in  the 
hive,  which  was  only  half  full.  I  operated  thus  :  I 
put  perforated  zinc  at  entrance  before  they  were  about 
in  the  morning  ;  carried  them  into  a  closed  room, 
where  I  smoked  them  well  ;  made  them  nearly 
drunk  ;  forced  the  hive  off  the  footboard,  and  there 
they  were  all  crawling,  one  over  another,  in  a  con- 
fused heap  ;  searched  for  the  queen,  but  could  not 
find  her  amongst  them  ;  so  emptied  them  into  the 
bar-frame  hive,  into  which  I  had  previously  placed 
six  empty  combs  ;  took  out  the  five  combs  out  of 
their  own  hive  and  found  the  queen  among  the  bees 
there  ;  removed  her  and  the  bees,  and  cut  away  all 
the  comb  with  brood  (half  of  it  sealed)  in  it,  and 
filled  the  four  empty  frames,  and  placed  them  on 
one  side;  drenched  the  bees  in  the  empty  space  in 
the  hive,  and  the  new  bees  with  the  scented  syrup, 
mixed  them  up  together,  when  I  replaced  the  brood 
combs  in  the  hive  and  put  on  the  cover.  In  the 
afternoon  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  bees 
in  their  new  hive  working  vigorously,  and  carrying 
pollen  freely.  I  think  it  will  be  a  success. —  C.  J.  S., 
Stroud,  April  27. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

I  HAVE  made  inquiries  again  about  the  seven 
swarms  in  one  year  from  one  stock,  about  which  I 
wrote  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal,  as 
doubt  has  been  thrown  by  Mr.  Carr  on  the  state- 
ments which  I  made  therein.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  say  th.at  it  was  the  Cannock  Chase  tenant- 
farmer  himself — not,  as  I  thought,  a  friend  of 
his — who  owned  this  prolific  stock?  He  affirms 
distinctly — and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word 
—  that  the  bees  threw  the  swarms  I  enumerated. 
As  the  event  happened  only  four  or  five  years  ago, 
he  cannot  well  have   forgotten  the  details   of  the 
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circumstance.  I  also  made  a  slight  mistake  about 
the  nomenclature  which  he  used.  He  calls  the  third 
swarm  a  '  bunten,'  the  fourth  a  'spindle;'  not  the 
third  a  '  spindle,' and  the  fourth  a 'bunt,' as  I  stated. 
Another  cottager  in  the  same  locality  gave  the  same 
name, '  bunt '  or  '  bunten  ; '  another  gave  me '  spindle  ' 
when  I  inquired  if  there  was  any  special  designation 
for  a  third  swarm.  Your  correspondent  must  re- 
member that  N.  Staffs,  is  not  S.  Staffs.,  and  that  words 
may  very  well  obtain  in  the  latter,  with  which  he 
has  not  met  in  his  long  experience  of  the  former. — 
Sic  Vos  non  Vobis. 


EARLY  SWARMING. 

Having  had  a  fine  swarm  of  bees  yesterday,  the 
26th  of  April,  and  not  having  observed  more  than  one 
drone  until  to-day,  I  thought  it  might  not  seem  out  of 
place  to  inform  you  of  the  fact.  I  shall,  according 
to  all  appearances,  have  two  more  to-morrow. 
Wishing  you  every  success  with  the  British  Bee 
Journal,  which  I  read  with  great  interest. — H.  B. 
Massey,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  April  27,  1874. 


COLOURED  BEES. 

Yesterday,  just  as  the  mail  was  about  to  leave 
here,  I  caught  a  bee  and  posted  it  to  you,  which  I 
hope  reached  you  safely. 

My  bees  are  of  the  common  black  or  brown  kind. 
I  never  observed  any  difference  in  their  colour  until 
this  spring,  and  now  many  of  them  are  quite  yellow, 
the  one  forwarded  to  you  is  not  a  good  specimen, 
having  only  commenced  to  change,  but  some  are 
completehj  yellow  from  head  to  tail.  I  thought  at  first 
that  they  had  been  rolling  in  pollen,  but  such  is  not 
the  case ;  will  you  kindly  say  in  the  next  number  of 
t\iQ  Journal  the  cause  of  the  said  change? — Robt. 
Gkeggery,  Brannton,  May  12. 

[The  colour  on  the  back  of  the  bee  is  caused  by  its 
having  buried  itself  in  poUen  imtil  the  grains,  which  are 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  but  which 
under  the  microscope  appear  like  fine  gravel,  have  been 
so  gi'ound  and  grimed  into  the  base  of  the  hairy  portions 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  that  they  appear  to  form 
portions  of  them  ;  the  microscope,  however,  reveals  the 
deception. — Ed.] 

I  will  endeavour  to  catch  another  yellow  bee  and 
examine  it,  as  you  have  advised  ;  stiil,  it  does  seem 
strange  that  these  yellow  bees  come  out  of  the  hive  as 
yel/oiv  as  they  enter  it.  I  have  hitherto  understood 
that  when  pollen  is  plentiful,  bees,  in  order  to  carry 
a  great  quantity,  roll  themselves  in  it ;  and  that 
when  they  arrive  within  the  hive  the  pollen  on  their 
bodies,  as  well  as  that  on  their  legs,  ivas  lodged  there. 
My  bees,  however,  must,  according  to  what  you  say, 
bring  a  part  of  their  load  out  with  them  from  time 
to  time. — R.  Greggery. 

[It  is  believed  by  many  bee-keepers  that  bees  roll 
themselves  in  pollen,  as  oirr  coiTespondent  suggests,  aud 
the  appearance  of  the  bees  apparently  warrants  the  con- 
clusion ;  but  the  poUen  on  their  backs  is  invariably  there 
accidentally.  The  available  poUen  is  carried  on  the  hind 
pair  of  legs,  and  when  a  bee  enters  a  hive  thus  laden  she 
repairs  to  the  cell  in  which  it  is  to  be  deposited,  and 
holding  on  just  above  it  with  her  front  and  middle  pairs 
of  legs,  she  curves  the  hindmost  ones  aud  discharges  the 


pellets  into  it,  disengaging  them  by  rubbing  her  legs 
against  each  other.  She  then  enters  the  cell  head  first, 
and  aiTanges  the  pollen  to  her  satisfaction,  apparently 
butting  at  it  with  her  head  until  it  is  pressed  fu-mly 
against  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  or  against  that  already 
stored  there.  If  a  fuU  cell  of  pollen  be  cut  into  longi- 
tudinal sections  it  will  be  fotmd  to  consist  of  laminfe  of 
different  colours  arranged  pei-pendicularly,  each  perfect, 
distinct,  and  without  the  sUghtest  admixture.  The 
pollen  on  the  backs  of  the  bees  will  soon  wear  off,  or 
may  be  removed  by  others  when  they  are  not  so  busily 
engaged  in  gathering. — Ed.] 


QUEENS  :  PURITY    AND  FERTILIZATION. 

By  this  day's  post  I  forward  a  dead  c|ueen,  which 
I  purchased  for  a  pure  Ligurian.  Not  having  seen 
a  pitre  Ligurian  queen,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
examining  it,  and  favouring  me  with  your  decision. 
Also,  if  you  would  oblige  me  by  forwarding  it  to 
J.  Hunter,  Esq.  (who  in  your  Journal  has  asked  for 
such),  with  a  wish  that  he  would  give  bis  opinion  if 
it  has  been  impregnated.  Excuse  me  giving  you,  or 
rather  asking  you,  to  take  so  much  trouble ;  but  the 
solution  of  the  above  is  of  great  interest  to  me  in 
more  senses  than  one.  I  am  willing  to  pay  any 
charges  yoit  may  make,  or  expenses  you  are  put  to, 
on  account  of  the  above.  —  J.  S.  Wood,  Nyborg, 
Denmark,  May  11. 

[The  dead  queen  ariived  qiute  safely,  although  shrunken, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  There  is  no  reasonable  room  to 
doubt  her  genuineness  as  a  pm-e-bred  Ligurian,  but  of 
com-se  her  pmity  as  a  mother  must  be  judged  from  her 
worker  progeny.  Om'  esteemed  scientific  coiTespondent, 
John  Hunter,  Esq.,  in  reply  to  yom-  query,  has  kindly 
forwarded  the  following  as  his  opinion  after  having  sub- 
jected her  to  post-mortem  examination.  lie  says,  '  I  have 
carefully  dissected  her  deceased  majesty,  aud  found  abun- 
dance of  spermatozoa  in  her  spermatheca,  so  that  without 
doubt  she  had  been  impregnated.  Her  ovaries  seemed 
much  smaller  than  usual,  although  the  eggs  were  well 
developed.  If  I  might  hazard  a  sm'mise,  it  woidd  be 
that  her  breeding  power  was  becoming  exhausted ;  but 
this  is  only  a  sw)ni.se,  which  the  age  of  the  queen,  if 
known,  would  tend  to  strengthen  or  dismiss.' 

The  doubts  implied  by  j\Ir.  Wood  lead  us  to  record 
a  small  experience  in  the  same  direction.  We  received 
a  '  colony'  of  bees  from  Switzerland  a  short  time  since  ; 
there  were  four  '  frames "  of  combs,  in  two  of  which  were 
patches  of  brood  in  apparently  the  normal  condition. 
We  transfeiTed  the  combs  and  bees  to  a  bar-frame  hive, 
and  have  carefidly  tended  them,  but  now  at  least  half 
the  new  sealed  brood  in  the  hive  is  drone  brood  in 
worker  cells.  We  have  never  before  had  a  case  of  such 
sudden  decline  in  fertility,  and  can  only  imagine  that  the 
yreut  excitement  caused  hi/  the  transport  of  a  breeding 
colony,  ha.s  unduly  affected  its  queen,  perhaps  conducing  to 
partial  paralysis  of  some  of  her  functions.  It  is  evident 
that  nmv  she  is  comparatively  valueless,  although  when 
sent  from  Switzerland  she  was  forwarded  as  a  specimen 
of  Ligmian  beauty  and  fertility.  We  mention  this 
because  it  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  question  at 
issue,  aud  may  perhaps  remove  gi-oundless  impressions  of 
dishonesty  in  the  sender  of  the  queen  alluded  to. — Ed. 


NADIRING. 

If  you  have  any  time  I  wish  you  would  write  us 
an  article  on  '  Nadirs.'  I  myself  have  proved  them 
to  be  the  most  useless  and  fatal  affairs  possible. 
According  to  the  recommendation  of  the  late  1L-. 
Pagdon,  I  purchased  a  good  many  with  -i\th  of  an 
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inch  slits.  These  I  fotind  perfectly  useless,  as  the 
bees  died  in  them  by  scores ;  and  even  -when  I 
altered  the  size  of  holes  to  go  down  there  were  lots 
of  dead  bees  whenever  I  looked  under.  My  notion 
is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  air  for  them,  or  it  is  too 
hard  work  to  get  up  again  through  the  mother  hive. 
Certainly  with  supers  they  do  good  work,  though 
even  with  them  I  don't  think  the  -/g-th-inch  slit  is 
the  best.  If  this  weather  continues  it  will  be  a 
wonderful  honey  year  I  should  say ;  the  bees  seem  to 
be  building  comb  rapidly.  I  hear  most  people  in 
this  neighbourhood  have  lost  many  hives. — T.  J., 
Hereford. 


ARTIFICIAL  SWARMING. 

Last  Friday  night  I  tried  to  drive  the  bees  out  of 
a  straw  skep, — a  la  Pettigrew — the  size  of  which  I 
will  give  first:     it  is   16  in.  in  diameter  and  10  in. 
deep  inside  measure,  with  a  flat  top  ;  I  think  I  got 
about  three  parts  of  them  in  the  top  hive ;    and  as  I 
wanted   the  swarm  to  be  put  into  a  bar-and-frame 
hive,  I  placed  that  with  a  stone  under  one  edge  to 
keep  the  bottom  off  the  board,  and  then  pitched  the 
bees  on  a  sheet  on  the  ground  so  that  they  might 
run  under  the  hive.     Well  !  into  it  they  accordingly 
went,  and  appeared  to  be  settling  themselves  down 
all  right.    I  moved  the  old  stock  a  little  to  the  right, 
and  put  the  swarm  to  the  left,  and  disguised  the  old 
hive,  but,  some  way  or  other,  most  of  the  bees  went 
back  to  the  old  stock.    It  came  on  cool  in  the  evening, 
and   a  lot  of  them  stopped  in  the  new  hive,  and  I 
thought  they  were  all  right ;   but  they  did  not  seem 
to  act  like  my  other  swarms  that  I  drove  :    they  did 
not  go  to  work,  but  were  very  vicious  if  any  other 
bees  or  myself  went  near  them.     I  forgot  to  mention 
that  I  gave  them  a  bottle  of  syrup  the  first  night  and 
every  night  since,  as  it  has  been  so  cold.    They  did  not 
go  off  like  the  other  stocks,  but  remained  dodging 
about  the  entrance,  a  few  of  them  fanning  as  though 
it  was  all   right;    so   I  blew    in    some    smoke  and 
looked  at  the  comb  that  they  had  built,  and  found  it 
was  all   drone  comb  and  mostly  stored   with  syrup. 
To-night    I  thought   I   would    give    them    two    or 
three  frames  of  worker-comb  without  brood  or  eggs, 
which  I  had  by  me,  that  I  thought  of  using  for 
second  swarms,  &c. ;  and  when  I  went  to  put  them 
in  (I  should  have   said  that  I   shut  them  up   last 
night  with  about  five    frames,   and   put  some  par- 
tition boards  on  each  side  of  them)  I  looked  at  the 
said  piece  of  comb  and  saw  they  were  constructing 
queen-cells  upon  it.     I  thoroughly  examined  it,  but 
there  were  no  eggs  to  be  seen  in  any  part.   Now  if  the 
queen  had  been  with  them  I  expect  they  would  not 
have  built  drone-comb  for  a  start;  then  if  she  was 
not  with  them  she  must  have  been  lost,  for  to-day  I 
have  found  two  young  queens  thrown  out  of  the  old 
stock,  so  that  when  I  swarmed  them  they  must  have 
been    preparing    to    swarm    naturally.       After    all 
this  bother  I  went  and  took  a  frame  of  brood  out  of 
another  Ligurian  hive  and  gave  it  to  them,  so  that 
in  a  few  days,  all  being  well,  if  they  construct  queen- 
cells  in  the  frame  that  I  have  just  put  in,  it  will  be 
evident  they  have  no  queen.    Now,  then,  the  question 
/      arises,  if  they  were  building  queen-cells  as  I  men- 


tioned in  the  first  place,  where  could  they  get  the 
eggs  from? 

In  your  letter  of  yesterday  you  say  there  is  no 
honey  ;  well  I  suppose  there  has  not  been  much  this 
last  week,  but  there  has  been  some  about,  and  my 
bees  have  had  a  good  fair  share  of  it,  I  can  tell  you. 
The  weight  of  my  hives  tells  me  that  quite  plain, 
but  they  have  crammed  it  into  the  body  of  the  hives. 
I  have  some  hives  with  thirteen  frames,  same  depth 
as  yours,  only  they  are  but  about  13^  in.  long  instead 
of  17  in.  like  yours  ;  and  this  hive  that  I  took  the 
brood  out  of  has  got  a  rare  lot  of  honey  in  it.  I 
have  also  two  stocks  of  hybrid  Ligurians  that  have 
nine  frames  in  them,  and  I  put  another  box  on  the 
tops  of  them  and  frames  of  drone  comb  with  here 
and  there  an  empty  frame,  these  frames  are  the 
same  size  as  those  in  the  stock  hives.  Well, 
the  bees  have  stored  up  a  fair  amount  of  honey, 
and  some  of  it  they  have  quite  sealed  over  ;  and 
where  the  empty  frames  were  put  in  they  have 
built  worker  combs,  and  the  queens  have  been  up 
and  breeding  in  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
asked  you  how  you  got  on  with  the  Extractor.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  been  doing  everything  that  I 
could  to  prevent  swarming  with  all  the  others  but 
the  Ligurians ;  and  the  cold  weather  this  last  few 
days  has  stopped  them.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell 
you  that  I  had  good  success  in  my  first  attempt  at 
introducing  Ligurian  queen-cells  to  three  stocks  of 
black  bees.  Tlie  queens  are  breeding  fine ;  but  I 
am  half  afraid  they  mated  with  black  drones. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  we  shall  be  likely  to  have 
a  good  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  All  being  well 
I  hope  to  be  there-  and  now  allow  me  to  say  that 
I  have  read,  with  great  pleasure,  the  letters  of  a 
'  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,'  and  shall  be  glad  to  see 
them  continued. 

If  you  can  find  space  in  our  Journal  to  insert  this, 
without  casting  aside  more  valuable  matter,  you  will 
oblige.  —  A  Warwickshire  Bee-keeper,  Weston, 
Leamington. 

[If  the  queen  had  been  with  them  they  would  have 
gone  to  work  iu  the  usual  way,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty.  Another  time,  if  uncertain  of  the 
presence  of  the  queen,  give  the  swarm  a  comb  of  young 
brood  at  first  starting  :  it  will  not  prevent  their  building 
drone-comb,  if  the  queen  be  not  there,  but  it  will  enable 
them  to  declare  their  condition  by  at  once  raising  queen- 
cells.  The  raising  of  queen-ceUs,  on  drone-comb,  was 
but  a  despairing  effort  in  the  direction  iu  which  lay  their 
only  possible  hope,  the  absence  of  the  necessary  eg^s, 
aloue  preventing  its  fulfilment.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  qneen  was  left  in  the  old  hive ;  and  we  have 
evei-y  confidence  that  the  swarm  wiU.  raise  young  queens. 
What  a  pity  not  to  have  made  sm-e  of  the  queen  being 
with  the  swai-m — the  queen-cells  in  the  old  stock  would 
have  been  most  valuable.  Yoiu'  storified  stock  ought 
to  yield  largely  by  aid  of  the  '  Extractor.'  Why  nottry 
one  ?  In  our  locality  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  feeding, 
to  enable  the  bees  to  exist :  there  is  a  complete  dearth 
of  honey. — Ed.] 

LOSS  OF  WEIGHT  IN  SWARM. 

Thinking,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  know  what 
is  the  decrease  in  weight  of  swarm  of  bees  confined 
to  hive  three  or  four  days,  I  beg  to  give  an  instance 
of  my  experience  in  that  respect  (not  but  what  is  it 
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like  sending  coals  to  Newcastle),  and  trust  by  so 
doing  I  shall  do  no  harm.  At  noon,  on  the  26th 
lilt.,  a  swarm  of  Ligurians  was  hived  and  weighed 
(immediately)  3|  lbs.  It  travelled  200  miles,  and 
reached  its  destination  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
29th;  and  although  it  was  nearly  '  done  for,'  weighed 
3  J  lbs.  It  was  confined  the  whole  time  and  had 
nothing.  My  friend  who  sent  them  feared  they 
wonld  '  waste  '  much  more. — T.  F.  Clutten,  Norfolk, 
May,  1874. 

[It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  above  quoted 

the  bees  were  in  constant  commotion,  consequently  had 

no  time  or  opportimity  for  the  conversion  of  then-  lioney 

.  into   wax :    what    passed   away   must,   therefore,   have 

evaporated  in  the  form  of  perspiration.^En.] 


ABNORMAL  DRONES. 

My  experience  as  to  the  usefulness  of  drones  bred 
by  unfertilized  queens  is  scarcely  encouraging,  as 
when  I  had  gained  the  same  position  exactly,  and  in 
the  same  way  (or  perhaps  I  should  say  by  the  same 
means)  as  your  correspondent, '  A  Novice  ; '  only  that 
instead  of  having  one  young  queen  I  had  three, 
raised  from  the  brood  of  a  pure  queen,  each  in 
separate  hives  ;  and  here  I  may  mention  that  two 
hatched  out  on  the  sixteenth  day  and  one  on  the 
fourteenth ;  but  the  weather  was  so  very  cold  and 
wet  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May  that 
all  three  of  the  queens  were  lost.  One  I  had  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  closely  at  any  time  I  chose,  as 
she  was  in  a  bell-glass  with  only  a  single  comb,  and 
I  noticed  she  continued  to  move  amongst  the  workers 
and  drones  contentedly  and  as  one  of  themselves, 
apparently  without  being  particularly  noticed  by 
them  until  the  nineteenth  day  after  being  hatched, 
when  she  appeared  restless  and  moved  more  quickly 
about  the  combs  occasionally  coming  down  on  to  the 
floor-board  and  returning,  and  two  or  three  times  I 
noticed  her  stopping  if  she  met  with  a  drone,  and  she 
seemed  to  caress  him  with  her  antennse.  This  ex- 
citement continued  from  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  after  midday ;  the  last  time 
I  saw  her  was  about  one  o'clock,  just  before  going  to 
dinner,  and  after  which  meal  I  looked  again,  but  she 
liad  left  the  hive  ;  and  as  she  was  a  very  beautiful 
(jueen,  both  in  size  and  colour,  I  looked  out  most 
anxiously  for  her  return,  but  in  vain,  and  I  suppose 
the  other  two  were  lost  in  like  manner,  as  they 
disappeared  about  the  same  time. 

I  wonder  if  the  queen  '  Novice  '  raised  was  a  pure 
Ligurian  or  a  common  one,  and  what  kind  of  drones 
are  they  that  he  has  from  the  nnimpregnated  queen  ?* 
If  I  knew  who  he  is  I  should  feel  inclined  to  trans- 
gress rules  and  write  to  him. 

The  fine  weather  and  abundant  honey-gathering  of 
a  fortnight  since  led  us  to  expect  early  swarms. 
Alas !  for  the  change. — S.  Brierley,  Knoide, 
May,  1874. 

*  [They  were  aU  Ligurians — if  you  send  us  a  letter  it 
shall  be  forwarded.— Ed.] 


FOUL  BROOD. 
In  reading  over  the  Journal  I  find  that  none  of 
our  great  Bee-masters  have  given  their  opinion  on 
this  fearful  calamity  that  befalls  our  bees  ;   but  our 


intelligent  friend  '  Novice '  has  given  us  his  opinion, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  subject  are  made  in  a  frank 
manner  and  very  correct.  But  in  his  novel  mode  he 
proposes  to  in-oduce  it.  As  a  well-wisher,  I  would 
not  advise  him  to  try  such  a  method,  for  he  will 
but  lose  his  hive  and  not  obtain  the  object  he  has  in 
view.  Unless  the  seed  of  the  disease  is  in  his  hive 
he  will  not  obtain  it,  but  if  he  pays  strict  attention 
to  his  apiary  he  will  in  due  time  find  it  in  its  true 
form.  Now,  '  Novice,'  when  you  come  to  deal  with 
it  practically  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  use  it  to 
your  advantage,  as  there  is  no  infection  in  it  unless 
in  the  hive  that  it  originates  in,  as  the  honey  is 
good  for  use,  and  what  you  cannot  get  out  of  the 
combs  let  your  bees  take  it,  as  I  can  assure  you  it 
can  do  them  no  harm,  as  it  has  no  origin  in  the 
flowers  of  the  field.  When  it  occurs  with  me  I 
take  what  I  can  and  give  the  rest  of  the  honey  to 
the  bees,  and  it  does  them  no  harm,  neither  causes 
foul  brood.  But  as  I  have  succeeded  in  making  one 
cure  I  will  try  again  ;  and  I  am  very  proud  my  hive 
is  doing  well,  and  at  the  point  of  swarming. — John 
Armstrong  ,  Stirlinyshirs. 

[We  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  this  letter  was 
wi-itten  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  we  trust  none  of  our 
readers  will  be  any  the  less  carefid  in  guarding  against 
the  disease  mentioned.  That  foul  brood  is  infectious  we 
have  the  united  testimony  of  the  first  bee-masters  of 
both  Europe  and  America,  and  must  therefore  suppose 
our  correspondent  is,  happily  for  him,  unacquainted  with 
the  true  disease.  Honey  from  an  infected  hive  given  to 
other  bees  wiU  be  almost  sure  to  cause  their  hive  to 
become  affected  also.  If  our  correspondent's  bees  had  the 
disease  as  described,  and  he  has  fed  their  honey  to  his 
other  stocks,  the  effects  will  be  most  certainly  foimd  in 
his  ruined  apiary.  Many  affect  to  disbelieve  in  foul 
brood  altogether  as  a  disease,  but  they  cannot  disguise 
the  fact  that  certain  apiaries  never  produce  any  honey  or 
swarms,  but  are  always  unprofitable. — Ed.] 


DIFFICULTIES. 


I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  lucid 
letter  as  to  my  queries  and  '  sighs  '  about  my  lost 
skep  of  bees.  I  hear  on  almost  all  sides  three  out  of 
four  is  the  average  of  defunct  hives ;  but  I  am  pro- 
mised- the  gift  of  a  black  swarm  by  a  friend  whose 
servant  has  been  very  successful  in  saving  his  bees 
in  ordinai-y  skeps,  and  who  lives  so  near  that  they 
may  be  hived  and  brought  here  without  the  slightest 
risk.  I  have  no  doubt  my  moving  my  skep  into  the 
closed  box  from  where  they  stood  against  the  wall 
(near,  though  it  was)  caused  the  begmning,  at  all 
events,  of  the  disaster.  We  had  some  wonderful 
fine  sunny  days  about  that  time,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  see  the  bees  about  seeking  their  old  home,  but  as 
they  appeared  to  me  returning  to  their  skep  in  the 
box.  Floods  of  rain  came  afterwards,  and  we  could 
not  feed  from  the  outside  of  course,  and  did  not  like 
to  cut  the  skep  then  on  the  top,  and  so  they  were 
put  on  the  qui  vive,  and  probably  souglit  food  without 
in  vain  ;  or  as  you  state,  the  queen-bee  might  have 
died  also,  but  they  were  very  ntinierous  before.  My 
factotum,  quite  accustomed  to  bees  in  Devon,  and 
'  turning  them,'  examined  the  inside  of  the  hive  and 
felt  its  weight  as  very  considerable.  I  think  I  would 
prefer  to  give  up  (uu  your  advice)  any  fancy  hive  on 
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the  viewing  principle,  and  have  one  which  is  most 
simple  for  feeding  on  the  top,  examining  hive,  or 
extracting  comb,  if  required  or  ever  made.  I  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  give  up  yet,  though  I  fear  our 
hill  here  is  not  favourable  for  flowers  in  general. 
Fruit  trees  have  been  in  full  blossom  in  my  garden 
and  around,  but  as  usual  it  has  been  too  cold  and  wet 
for  a  bee  to  go  forth.  The  reason  I  have  saved  the 
'  Neighbour,'  no  doubt  is,  I  have  always  been  able  to 
give  some  food  at  top  ;  and  as  a  few  go  in  and  out 
with  pollen,  if  we  could  get  a  little  sun,  weak  though 
they  are,  I  think  I  should  save  them  ;  sufficient, 
perhaps,  for  my  amusement  for  watching  them.  If 
I  get  up  my  stock  enough  to  be  scientific,  I  shall  ask 
you  to  send  me  a  'drone-trap,' to  be  used,  I  conclude, 
when  the  bees  are  beginning  to  kill  them  ;  as  before, 
they  must  be  of  some  importance  I  imagine  in  the 
hive,  in  spite  of  their  idle  eating  of  food  ?  It  cer- 
tainly seems  fully  proved  that  '  Ligurians  '  are  far 
hardier  than  our  common  bees,  but  then  their  sting  is 
far  sharper,  and  they  are  less  amenable  to  liberties 
being  taken  with  them. 

Which  of  all  the  numerous  hives  do  you  recommend 
me  to  try?  Stewarton,  Carr,  Woodbury,  &c., 
&c.,  seem  all  well  spoken  of  in  the  Bee  Journal. 
My  'Neighbour' has  straw  sides,  which  I  deem  better 
than  wood.  Simplicity  and  suitableness  for  the 
comfort  and  working  of  the  inmates  are  the  main 
points  for  ordinary  bee-keepers  like  myself  ;  as  like 
the  gentleman  fisherman  who,  with  his  fine  London- 
made  rod,  flogged  the  water  long  in  vain ;  and  when 
he  did  succeed  in  hooking  a  fish,  the  complication  of 
reel  and  '  patent '  rings,  &c.,  &c.,  gave  way,  whilst  a 
countryman,  with  little  better  than  a  long  hazel  switch, 
landed  his  basketful.  Surely,  the  bee-keeper  you 
mention  as  losing  twenty -four  out  of  twenty-nine 
stocks  must  have  managed  very  badly  in  someway  or 
other.  I  must  not  attempt  '  Ligurians'  yet;  indeed 
I  am  told  they  are  better  workers,  but  also  better 
stingers  and  fiercer ;  and  therefore,  unless  I  could 
watch  them  close  enough  to  see  them  bring  in  pollen, 
&c.,  I  should  lose  more  than  half  the  interest.  These 
finer  days  I  find  my  '  Neighbour'  bees  bringing  pollen 
five  or  six  together  at  a  time,  which  looks  well  for 
their  recovery.  I  hear  good  accounts  from  my  friends 
of  Great  Bookham,  that  their  four  stocks  are  strong 
and  doing  well — an  exception  certainly  to  the  general 
rule  nearly  everywhere.  I  wrote  the  beginning  of 
this  some  days  since,  waiting  to  see  if  anything  esjiecial 
turned  up  and  how  my '  Neighbour '  fared  with  some 
sunshine.  I  enclose  P.0.0.  for  Bee  Journal. — 
C.  H.  W.,  Bath. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  MAY— REMOVING 
AN  APIARY. 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
experience  and  observation  on  what  I  have  this  day 
noticed  in  my  apiary?  On  going  out  this  morning 
all  the  alighting-boards  have  more  or  less  pnpK  or 
brood  on  them,  some  all  white  and  others  more 
advanced.  This  is  also  the  case  with  three  Wood- 
bury hives,  as  well  as  with  three  straws.  They 
apparently  have  been  turning  out  brood  for  some 
weeks  back  ;  for  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  noticed 
white  maggots  on   the   alighting-boards,  but   still 


only  one  or  two,  not  many.    What  ought  I  to  argue 
from  that,  and  what  had  I  better  do  ? 

Last  week  I  weighed  all  my  hives  ;  and  of  the 
three  Woodburys  one  weighed  21  lbs.,  the  next  28 
lbs.,  and  the  third  18  lbs.  net.  I  fed  all  my  hives, 
Woodburys  and  all,  with  the  bottle  at  top,  con- 
taining three  or  four  ounces  of  syrup,  every  other 
day,  from  the  middle  of  February  till  within  the 
last  fortnight,  when  this  unprecedented  fine  weather 
set  in;  and  I  concluded  that  they  could  gather 
sufficient  honey,  as  they  came  in  loaded.  Ought  I 
to  have  continued  feeding  them  ?  I  observed  drones 
issuing  out  of  the  three  Woodbury's  several  days 
last  week.— E.  W.  S.  U.,Bishop  Stortford,  May,  1874. 
[In  reply  we  referred  the  writer  to  pages  4  and  5  of 
Vol.  I.  of  the  Journal,  urging  immediate  attention,  and 
in  a  few  days  received  the  following. — Ed.] 

I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  valuable 
assistance,  as  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indesd.  I 
deferred  my  answer  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  see 
the  effect  of  the  feeding  ;  and  it  is  marvellous.  I 
gave  them  a  good  feed  the  night  before  last  and 
yesterday.  The  hives  were  wonderfully  active;  in 
two  of  them  the  drones  were  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  wonderful  numbers,  whilst  all  the  hives 
brought  in  pollen,  &c.,  in  great  quantities. 

And  now  I  am  about  to  trespass  on  your  valuable 
time  for  advice  on  another  point. 

Within  these  last  few  days  I  have  received  notice 
which  compels  me  to  move  my  quarters  to  a  house 
some  half  a  mile  from  here.  I  have  to  move  on  the 
24th  June.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  let  all  my 
stocks  swarm,  and  as  they  swarm  transfer  them  to  my 
new  garden,  which  is  very  much  smaller  than  this 
one  ;  and  in  this  I  do  not  see  that  there  will  be  much 
difficulty  :  my  quandary  is  how  I  shall  be  able  to 
move  my  old  stocks.  What  is  my  best  mode  of 
procedure  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  ?  I 
trust,  however,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  induce  my 
successor  to  allow  them  to  remain  till  the  autumn  ; 
but  it  is  best  to  know  what  one  should  do  in  an 
emergency. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  be  so  constantly  trespassing 
on  your  good  nature  and  much -occupied  time. — 
E.  W.  S.  R. 

[Our  advice,  which  may  be  useful  to  others,  was  to 
allow  the  bees  to  swarm  naturally,  to  place  the  swarms 
on  the  stands  occupied  by  the  parent  stocks,  so  that  the 
flying  bees  of  the  latter  might  join  the  swarms,  and  to 
remove  both  to  then'  new  locality,  during  the  same  even- 
ing, when  they  were  all  quiet.  Swarms  may  always  be 
removed  with  safety  to  short  distances ;  and  as  all  the 
foragers  woidd  have  joined  them,  there  would  be  no  lo.'^s 
of  bees  from  the  old  stocks,  as  all  in  them  woiJd  be 
young  bees  which,  not  liaving  flown,  woidd  know  no 
locality  but  the  new  one.  This  method  was  successfully 
adopted. — Ed.] 

EXPERIENCE. 

I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  forwarding  the  Club 
Woodbury  Hive,  as  swarming- time  has  now  come  in 
earnest,  and  I  hope  to  find  the  hive  useful.  I  am 
happy  to  tell  you  I  have  had  a  very  fine  swarm  of 
yellow  bees,  headed  by  one  of  my  young  queens, 
which  I  reared  last  July.  I  have  also  three  stocks 
working  in  supers ;  one  began  May  25th,  the  next 
May  31st,  and  the  third  June  3rd.     I  shall  enter 
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my  name  as  exhibitor  at  our'  coming  show  in  due 
course.  Did  you  forget  my  last  letter  ?  I  felt 
rather  disappointed  at  not  finding  it  in  this  month's 
number.  Will  you  kindly  reply  to  this  and  the 
following  question  in  ne.\t  month's  Journal?  I  made 
an  artificial  swarm  about  a  week  ago,  according  to 
instructions  in  Journal,  but  found  the  bees  left  in  old 
stock  (I  mean  the  queenless  half)  would  not  work, 
and  on  examining  them  I  found  nearly  all  the  bees 
returned  to  the  old  place  ;  so  thinking  the  brood 
would  be  chilled  I  transposed  the  hives,  putting  one 
in  place  of  the  other,  when  I  found  nearly  all  the 
bees  left  the  swarm  and  returned  to  the  old  stock  ; 
seeing  which,  and  thinking  there  would  not  be  bees 
enough  left  with  the  queen  to  carry  on  business,  I 
have  put  them  as  in  the  first  place  on  Saturday  last, 
and  find  the  bees  more  equal  in  each  hive  ;  but  the 
old  stock  as  before  will  not  work — there  are  plenty 
of  drones  and  plenty  of  bees,  so  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  find  the  cause.  They  are  in  frame-hives,  and  I 
put  the  queens  and  the  two  other  brood  combs  into 
an  empty  hive  when  I  divided  them. 

If  this  requires  an  immediate  answer,  please  write, 
and  I  will  remit  you  stamp  for  it.— A.  Adams, 
Melksham,  June  8th. 

[As  you  will  see  by  enclosed  proof  yom-  letter  was 
printed  and  will  appear  in  next  month's  Journal.  The 
Index  crowded  out  a  great  deal  of  matter,  but  it  is  well 
worth  the  space  it  occupied.  You  did  not  quite  adopt 
the  means  advised  in  Journal,  p.  7,  May,  1873,  as  every 
precaution  was  there  given  to  prevent  the  desertion  of 
the  brood.  lu  the  first  place,  you  should  only  have  taken 
one  comb  with  queen,  instead  of  three  ;  and,  in  the 
second,  if  the  brood  was  deserted,  or  had  insuflicient  bees 
left,  the  hive  should  have  changed  places  with  a  third 
.sitock.  You  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  old  queenless 
stock  not  working  for  a  few  daj's  ;  all  its  workers  having 
gone  to  the  hive  containing  the  swarm. — Ed.  June  Qth.'] 


QUEEN  INSERTION. 

1  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been 
successful  with  both  the  Ligurian  queens  ;  and  I 
think  that  driving  the  black  bees  is  better  than 
fumigating.  I  drove  mine,  and  knocked  about  half 
of  them  out  upon  a  large  slate,  and  found  the  queen 
immediately.  My  cages  I  make  of  cardboard,  with 
|-inch  slits,  and  lengthways  ;  the  bottom  to  fit  on  as 
the  lid  of  a  pill-box,  with  a  wire  attached  so  as  to 
push  it  off  when  required  to  release  the  queen. — 
Edwd.  'P-RVSQhv,,  Northallerton,  June  11. 

P.S. — How  do  your  drone-catching  friends  get  on  ? 
I  should  like  to  have  some  to  catch. — E.  P. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  INSERTING  QUEENS. 

The  many  excellent  plans  for  inserting  queens  to 
alien  stocks  which  you  and  our  collaborateur,  Mr. 
Wm.  Carr,  have  detailed  in  our  Journal  seem  to 
leave  but  little  to  be  desired  ;  and  were  they  fully 
studied  but  few  queens  would  perish  in  the  cruel 
embrace  of  their  rebellious  daughters-in-law.  I 
Lave  united  a  considerable  number  of  imported  and 
other  queens  this  season,  and  to  the  present  time 
have  had  no  failure  ;  but  on  one  occasion  I  came  so 
near  to  it,  under  circumstances  not  unlikely  to  arise 
in  an  unfavourable  season  like  the  present,  that  I  am 


impelled  from  the  influence  of  that  classic  sage  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  in  youth,  and  who  said  experi- 
entia  clocet,  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  case. 
Having  the  misfortune  about  the  middle  of  April  to 
lose  from  one  of  my  best  stocks  a  fine  imported 
queen,  I  was  tempted  by  the  then  exceptionally 
fine  weather  to  remove  two  black '  queens  from 
stocks  which  had  about  a  fortnight  before  been 
received  from  Leicestershire,  and  transferred  from 
skeps  to  bar-frame  hives,  in  order  that  by  in- 
serting queen-cells  from  the  Ligurians,  then  rais- 
ing them,  I  might  on  the  one  hand  prevent  the 
appearance  of  the  hated  and  dreaded  black  drone, 
and  on  the  other  possibly  obtain  pure  Ligurian  queens 
for  the  only  blacks  I  have  in  my  apiary  ;  but  a 
geographer,  with  whom  I  am  unwilling  to  enter 
into  dispute,  says,  '  The  climate  of  England  is  vari- 
able.' The  queen-cells,  indeed,  were  duly  hatched 
on  the  28th  of  April,  but  on  the  30th,  the  weather- 
cock— here  the  synonym  for  uncertainty — went  round 
to  N.E.  and  cold  and  wretched  weather,  although 
it  did  not,  as  I  had  subsequent  evidence,  prevent  my 
princesses  from  flying,  yet  it  kept  my  comfort- 
loving  drones  with  their  noses  near  the  warm  honey- 
cells.  Three  weeks  thus  passed,  and  knowing  that 
further  delay  was  useless,  as  impregnation  had  to 
all  appearance  not  taken  place,  I  determined  to 
insert  the  imported  queens.  I  found,  after  some  hunt- 
ing, one  of  the  princesses,  and  removed  her  ;  but  the 
other  hive  I  examined  'o'er  and  o'er'  without  suc- 
cess, until,  supposing  that  the  lady  must  have  been 
lost  in  her  attempt  to  secure  the  responsibilities  of 
maternity,  I  caged  in  the  usual  manner  the  Ligurian 
queen,  hoping  she  would  soon  be  received.  After 
twenty-four  hours,  beyond  which  I  very  rarely  keep 
a  queen  confined,  I  found  the  bees  unfriendly,  and 
then  caught  sight  of  the  princess.  I  adopted  the 
precaution  of  walking  with  the  frame  upon  which 
I  saw  her  some  twenty  yards,  and  then  searched 
amongst  the  bees,  which  were  clustering  very  thickly, 
but  without  success.  I  placed  the  frame  in  an  empty 
hive,  and  returned  to  the  stock.  Another  long  search, 
and  she  was  again  found,  having  returned  to  the 
hive,  with  which  her  flights  had  made  her  well 
acquainted  ;  but  so  lithe  and  so  secretive  was  she 
that  I  failed  in  grasping  her,  and  she  flew  into 
the  air.  After  another  search  she  repeated  the 
trick,  when  I  opened  a  penknife  and  hunted  the 
hive  for  another  glimpse,  which  obtained,  the 
knife  severed  her  thorax.  The  hive  was  closed, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  attempt  at  releasing 
the  queen  made,  but  she  was  instantly  and  savagely 
caught.  With  my  smoker  in  hand  (I  am  always 
thus  prepared  when  removing  the  royal  box)  I  gave 
a  smart  puff,  driving  off  the  bees,  and  re-inclosed 
her  ladyship.  (Let  me  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
sijggest  having  a  bowl  of  water  at  hand,  when,  if 
the  bees  seize  the  queen,  she  and  they  together  may 
be  thrown  into  it.  She  escapes  with  a  ducking.) 
Twice  more  I  made  the  attempt,  but  with  the  same 
result.  The  bees  seemed  to  have  become  at  home 
with  an  unimpregnated  queen  only,  and  hardly  seemed 
to  know  of  her  disappearance,  as  no  alarm  was 
visible  in  the  hive,  and  hence  I  believe  their  pro- 
longed dislike.  Once  more  I  freed  my  Italian  pet, 
she  seemed  dubiously  accepted,  but  opening  the  hive  a 
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few  minutes  after  to  watch  how  all  progressed,  she  was 
found  densely  encased.  In  many  families  a  storm  ac- 
companies the  introduction  of  a  mother-in-law,  but  I 
moralised  that  perhaps  some  common  trouble  might 
divert  all  from  over -indulged  antipathies,  and  so 
resolved  to  '  steep  them  in  forgetfulness.'  My  smoker 
(a  pipe  in  part)  was  filled  quickly  with  puff-ball, 
and  soon  all  were  huddled  together  in  a  slightly 
trembling  heap.  They,  in  the  evening,  were  all 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  the  hive  has 
prospered  well. 

Puff-ball  I  do  not  recommend.  It  is  undoubtedly 
injurious.  It  was  only  used  in  small  amount,  one 
bowl-full,  but  here  it  was  useful.  It  was  the  despe- 
rate remedy  which  a  desperate  disease  sometimes 
demands. — F.  Cheshire,  Acton,   W. 


THE  PAST  SEASON. 

I  received  your  specimen  number  of  the  British 
Bee  Journal  for  May,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it. 
You  will  please  enter  me  as  a  subscriber  to  it.  In 
this  locality  the  past  winter  has  been  the  hardest  on 
bees  I  have  seen  for  many  a  year.  I  blame  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  for  it,  the  bees  being  more 
than  usually  awake,  and  eating  much  more  than  in 
a  cold,  severe  winter  ;  at  all  events,  not  more  than 
one  hive  out  of  four  has  come  throi\gh  the  winter 
alive  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  me.  I  can- 
not speak  of  other  quarters.  I  have  some  hives 
ready  for  swarming. — W.  D.,  Ken'iemuir,  June  8. 


THE   PRIZE   FUND. 


Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  the  lOOZ.  to  be  expended  in  prizes 
at  the  forthcoming  E.xhibition  might  be  raised,  if 
each  secretary  would  endeavour  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions from  the  members  of  his  Club  ? 

I  enclose  you  list  of  subscriptions  and  cash  received 
myself,  and  trust  that  others  may  be  stimulated  to 
exertion  by  the  success  which  has  resulted  from  a 
very  slight  effort  on  my  own  part. 

I  have  lately  also  met  with  several  bee-keepers  in 
this  neighbourhood  who,  though  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject,  had  yet  not  heard  of  your  publication ; 
and  I  think  if  you  would  send  a  printed  fly-leaf  to 
the  secretaries,  for  distribution  amongst  the  lovers  of 
bees,  setting  forth  the  aim  and  object  of  your  valuable 
Journal,  it  would  not  only  greatly  increase  its  circu- 
lation, but  awaken  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest 
in  this  delightful,  and  (if  properly  managed)  profitable 
pastime. — F.  Bennett,  The  Grove,  Shtfnal,  June  25. 


WHERE  IS  THE  DISCREPANCY  ? 

In  Milton's  Practical  Beekeeper, — '  a  new  edition,' 
&c.  pubhshed  in  1851,  in  the  introduction,  the  au- 
thor says: — 'Amongst  these  old  English  writers  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  name  of  our 
great  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  a 
contributor  to  the  general  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  kept  bees  in  a  hexagon  hive  while  he 
resided  at  Oxford.'  Can  this  '  Milton '  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  Milton's  Practical  Beekeeper  quoted  by 


'A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,'  p.  174,  vol.  i.  of  our 
Journal,  wherein  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  accredited 
with  being  the  author  of  the  octagon  hive,  to  his 
admiration  and  love  of  which,  is,  apparently,  attri- 
buted '  the  octagonal  arrangement  of  the  piers  '  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  is  therein  described  as 
being  as  '  beautiful  as  it  is  novel '  and  one  of  the  '  hap- 
piest parts'  of  the  structure  ?  Surely  there  must  be 
something  aslant  about  this,  either  there  is  a  want 
of  identity  of  the  'Miltons'  who  were  'practical 
bee-keepers,'  or  the  '  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper'  has, 
as  did  the  '  Times  Bee  Master,'  confounded  the  terms 
hexagon  and  octagon.  I  sh.dl  be  glad  if  this  sub- 
ject (which,  after  all,  may  be  a  'mare's  nest')  may 
be  ventilated  in  the  Journal. — A  Middlesex  Bee- 
Keeper,  June  24,  1874. 

Queries  antr  Jleplics. 

Query  No.  96. — Two  questions,  lat.  Suppose  I  ex- 
change the  positions  of  a  weak  and  a  strong  stock,  what 
will  be  the  result  ?  Would  not  the  weaker,  with  their 
queen,  be  destroyed  by  the  returning  bees  belonging  to 
the  stronger  ?  2ud,  Suppose  I  form  a  nucleus,  by  taking 
two  bars  of  brood,  without  bees,  from  a  strong  stock,  and 
placing  it  on  the  stand  of  another  stock.  I  understand 
that  the  returning  bees  wiU  raise  a  queen  in  nucleus ;  but 
when  she  is  hatched  out  already,  how  am  I  to  raise  this 
nucleus  to  a  good  stock,  seeing  that  if  I  introduce  new 
combs  of  brood  the  workers  will  be  too  few  to  nm-se  the 
grubs.?— 0.  W.  S.,  Herts,  May  2. 

Reply  to  No.  96.  —  Before  transposing  stocks 
for  equalization,  they  should  be  made  to  acquire  the 
same  odour.  If  kept  in  bar-frame  hives,  the  queens 
should  be  caged  on  the  combs  for  forty-eight  hours, 
to  ensure  perfect  safety.  The  work  should  be  done 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  bees  fly  abroad,  so 
that  all  of  them  may  be  influenced  by  the  scent 
administered,  which  as  being  least  likely  to  cause 
robbing  by  other  stocks,  should  be  that  of  tobacco- 
smoke.  The  equalization  of  stocks  in  hives  with 
fixed  combs  is  always  attended  with  some  slight 
danger  to  the  queens  unless  they  be  first  driven  out 
and  caged  (see  Mr.  Carr's  queen-cage,  p.  189),  but 
a  copious  smoking  will  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 
During  the  height  of  the  honey  season  hives  may  be 
transposed  with  comparative  impunity,  as  returning 
bees,  even  though  coming  to  a  wrong  hive,  will  come 
laden,  and  will  be  welcomed  rather  than  otherwise, 
but  it  will  be  found  safer  to  smoke  them  as  directed. 

2.  If  you  take  two  combs  of  brood  from  a  full  stock 
and  put  them  in  the  place  of  another  full  stock,  there 
will  be  sufficient  bees  come  to  them  from  the  latter  to 
make  a  good  swarm ;  but  while  raising  the  queen-cells, 
&c.,  they  will  build  only  drone-comb,  which  perhaps 
may  be  an  advantage,  when  enticing  bars  are 
wanted  for  supers,  as  they  will  be  perfectly  white, 
and  almost  free  from  pollen  ;  of  which  bees  carry 
very  little  when  queenless,  but  the  plan  in  other 
respects  is  not  a  good  one.  Nucleus  hives  are  more 
generally  used  to  enable  the  few  bees  placed  in  each 
of  them  to  hatch  out  queens  from  cells  which  have 
been  raised  in  strong  colonies  (p.  184);  and  the  pre- 
sent time  is  a  good  one  to  establish  them,  as  when 
the  first  swarm  has  issued  from  a  stock,  queen-cells 
will  be  found  in  abundance,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
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few  days  will  be  fit  for  transferring  to  nuclei  or 
to  stocks  from  which  swarms  have  been  driven. 

To  strengthen  nuclei  and  build  them  up  into 
stocks,  combs  of  ripe  brood  should  be  given,  from 
which  the  bees  are  hatching  out,  not  such'as  require 
attention.  These  will  not  only  add  to  the  heat  of 
the  hives,  but  will  enable  the  queens  to  breed  more 
rapidly,  as  all  the  young  bees  hatched  will  be  able 
to  act  as  nurses,  for  which  they  seem  better  qualified 
than  old  ones. 

If  a  nucleus  be  formed  as  suggested  in  the  query, 
there  will  be  no  young  brood  left  in  the  cells  by  the 
time  the  young  queen  is  brought  to  perfection,  but 
there  will  be  many  young  bees  which  will  have 
hatched  from  the  combs  first  given  to  it;  hence  having 
no  brood  of  their  own  to  attend  to,  there  need  be  no 
fear  but  that  they  will  hatch  the  brood  out  of  as 
many  ripe  combs  as  they  can  cover,  and  speedily 
become  a  strong  stock. — Ed. 

Query  No.  97. — Are  there  any  signs  by  which  it  may 
be  known  that  a  bee  entering  a  hive  is  laden  with  honey  ? 
The  conveyance  of  pollen  is  manifest :  are  there  any 
means  by  which  the  conveyance  of  honey  can  be 
detected  r  Ask  the  writer  on  the  '  reflex  action '  as  the 
motive  of  the  bee  in  opposition  to  instinct,  to  continue 
the  subject.  If -you  do  not  care  about  the  old  stock, 
would  it  do,  so  far' as  the  di'iven  swarm  is  concerned,  to 
diive  before  the  appearance  of  di'ones? — F.  W.,  West 
Brumwich,  May  21,  1874. 

Reply  to  No.  97. — It  is  almost  impossible,  unless 
by  dissection,  to  distinguish  between  honey-gatherers 
and  water-carriers ;  they  are  both  liable  to  greater  or 
less  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  both  being  on 
business  bent,  make  the  best  of  their  way  into  their 
hives.  We  know  of  no  means  by  which  busy  bees 
may  be  distinguished  from  idlers,  except  in  the  case 
of  pollen-carriers,  unless  by  their  distension  of  body, 
and  their  earnest,  unloitering  manner.  We  have 
applied  to  Mr.  Cheshire  to  continue  his  article  on 
'  Consciousness  in  Bees,'  which  he  will  willingly 
oblige  by  doing. 

Artificial  swarms  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  drones,  the  desiderata 
being,  plenty  of  bees,  plenty  of  forage,  and  fine 
weather.  Drones  are  not  necessary  to  the  swarms, 
but  are  indispensable  to  the  eventual  existence  of  the 
stock  hive,  as  without  their  influence  the  young 
queen  would  be  only  a  drone-breeder. — Ed. 

QtTEBY  No.  98. — I  have  the  offer  of  some  early  swarms 
of  May  last,  but  unfortimately  they  are  in  common  skeps 
with  a  peg  in  the  centre,  and  cross  sticks  to  hold  it  in  its 
place :  could  you  inform  me  if  there  is  any  means  of 
cutting  a  hole  in  the  crown  and  fixing  a  crown-board 
without  bringing  the  bees  to  grief  ?  Hoping  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  trouble  I  am  giving. — N.  N.U)iN,  Burtun-wi- 
Trent,  June  8. 

Reply  to  No.  98. — There  need  be  no  fear  of 
damaging  the  combs  of  the  hives  in  cutting  holes  in 
their  tops,  if  you  do  not  press  upon  them.  You 
will  find  champagne  nippers  about  the  most  useful 
tool  for  the  puqiose,  as  if  in  good  order  you  can  nip 
the  cane-sewing  with  them,  and  afterwards  the 
straw. 

First  give  the  bees  a  little  smoke,  just  to  frighten 
them,  then  nip  in  twain  every  bit  of  sewing  as  far 
round  as  the  hole  is  to  be,  take  a  pair  of  pliers  and 


pull  each  piece  of  cane  out  of  the  straw,  as  gently 
and  steadily  as  possible,  undo  the  straw' and  nip  it 
oft'  quietly  until  you  have  removed  sufiicient  for  your 
purpose,  then  take  plaster  of  Paris  and  neatly  fashion 
the  hole  and  the  bed  for  your  adap ting-board.  Put 
some  nails  or  screws  in  underside  of  adapting-board, 
and  also  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  so  that  when  bedded 
in  the  plaster  they  shall  hold  firmly  together  ;  and 
in  half-an-hour  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 

We  had  much  experience  with  these  things  before 
bar-frame  hives  came  into  use,  now,  as  a  rule,  we 
ignore  them. — Ed. 

Query  No.  99. — If  you  could  answer  the  foUo-sving 
query  in  the  Journal  it  would  greatly  oblige.  For  three 
days  one  of  my  stocks  of  bees  has  been  fighting  -with 
strange  bees,  and  are  so  spiteful  I  can't  go  near  without 
getting  stimg.  Under  the  mouth  of  the  hive  are 
hundreds  of  dead  bees,  like  the  shining  black  ones,  and  a 
few  of  the  bro-wn  ones  :  I  have  sent  some  of  each.  The 
bro^wn  ones  are  like  those  at  work  in  my  hives ;  but  I 
don't  know  what  sort  they  are  called.  Are  the  black  bees 
another  sort  come  to  rob  my  hives  ?  and,  How  can  I 
stop  the  fighting  ?  They  did  just  the  same  last  year 
to  one  hive,  and  I  got  very  little  honey  from  it. — F.  L., 
Jime  8. 

Reply  to  No.  99  — The  aboye  contained  neither 
name  nor  address,  and  the  writer  is  evidently  con- 
tented to  wait  over  three  weeks  for  a  reply,  which, 
when  received,  may  be  utterly  valueless.  The 
robbers  sent  are  the  blackest  English  bees  we  have 
ever  seen,  being  uniformly  jet  all  over  and  polished 
in  the  highest  degree.  'The  disparity  of  numbers  in 
the  slain  proves  that  they  are  getting  the  worst  of 
the  battle,  and  perhaps  finding  it  to  be  so  they  will 
desist.  Whenever  we  have  any  cases  of  robbing  we 
sprinkle  the  front  of  the  hive  with  diluted  carbolic 
acid,  which  effects  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. Nothing  is  more  noxious  to  bees  than  car- 
bolic fumes,  and  a  slight  sprinkle  on  robbing  bees 
sends  them  home  in  quick  time,  where  they  are 
about  as  welcome  as  a  hunter  folded  by  a  skunk 
would  be  to  a  select  drawing-room  assemblage.  Its 
ultimate  effect  we  cannot  describe,  but  its  application 
effects  an  immediate  clearance.  The  black  bees  are 
evidently  of  a  different  race  to  the  ordinary  English 
brown  bees  ;  possibly  they  are  wild  bees,  driven  to 
your  cultivated  apiary  by  stress  of  weather.  We 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  send  us  some 
perfect  specimens,  in  a  small  box,  which  will  not  be 
damaged  in  transit. — Ed. 

Query  No.  100. — The  Journal  having  come  to  hand 
and  been  carefully  perused,  I  now  want,  first,  to  tell  you 
how  I  have  got  on  -with  the  di'i'ving  and  uniting ;  and, 
secondly,  to  have  some  ftu'ther  advice  as  to  transferring 
and  uniting  the  two  straw  stocks. 

I  must  first  tell  you  that  the  weather  here  has  for  the 
past  month  been  very  fine  and  favom-able  ;  the  bees,  from 
their  warm  and  sheltered  position,  have  scarcely  lost  a 
day — they  have  been  fed  night  and  day — in  fact,  they 
consumed  exactly  .30  lbs.  of  best  loaf  sugar  in  the  month 
past.  Well,  on  2Gth  idt.  I  drove  a  swarm,  according  to 
your  directions,  from  each  of  my  stock  straw  hives,  and 
united  them  in  my  Woodbmy  box.  Fortimately  they  had 
but  one  queen ;  for  the  first  swarm  came  off,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  and  left  the  queen  behind  through  my  not 
drumming  quite  long  enough,  though  I  did  it  for  fifteen 
minutes.  I  placed  the  Woodbm-y  on  their  old  stand  in 
the  window,  and  removed  the  other  two  straws  to  another 
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empty  room  window,  some  yards  further  off,  with  roses 
and  honeysuckle  outside.  The  double  swarm  at  once 
settled  down,  and  were  busy  at  work  the  next  morning. 
I  constantly  feed  them  ;  they  seem  to  be  very  strong  and 
active.  We  have  glorious  weather,  and,  from  careful 
watching,  they  seem  to  be  bringing  in  lots  of  honey  ;  but 
they  now  take  their  syrup  very  slowly  compared  with  the 
first  week  :  Is  not  this  a  good  sign  ?  The  two  swarms 
when  put  into  the  box  seemed  to  half  fill  it  (it  was  up- 
side down)  :  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  for  two 
swarms  ?  I  have  no  Salter  sti-ong  enough  to  weigh  them, 
but  I  lifted  them  last  night  with  difiiculty ;  they  are  so 
heavy.  I  guess  them  at  between  50  and  60  lbs.  gross 
weight;  so  allowing  15 lbs.  for  the  box,  and  6 lbs.  more 
for  the  bees,  it  would  give  between  30  and  40  lbs.  for 
comb,  pollen,  honey,  &c.  in  eleven  days.  The  stock-box 
should  be  full  before  we  put  on  a  super,  I  suppose  ? 
What  is  the  average  weight  when  full  ?  Now,  when 
may  I  do  that  and  cease  feeding?  I  noticed  several 
small  bits  of  white  wax  on  the  floor-board  outside  this 
morning :  what  is  that  a  sign  of  ?  I  shall  fit  up  my 
bell-glasses  in  the  way  shown  in  our  last  Journal;  but  I 
am  going  to  put  on  a  wooden  super  first,  which  I  have 
made  out  of  a  Brown  and  Poison's  com-flour  box. 

Now  for  the  two  straw  hives.  The  larger  of  the  two 
has  a  queen  and  plenty  of  bees,  and  seems  busy  hatching 
out  and  breeding,  but  not  doing  much  work  out-of-doors 
yet — it  is  constantly  fed.  The  smaller,  which  I  call 
No.  3,  was  rather  weakly  at  first  for  a  few  days,  did  not 
take  much  sp'up,  and  some  scores  of  young  bees  got 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  crawling  about,  and 
would  there  remain  spite  of  all  my  repeated  endeavours 
to  put  them  back,  and  so  they  slowly  died,  though 
several  of  their  nm'ses  attended  them.  However,  the 
hive  is  e\'idently  stronger,  for  there  are  lots  of  young  bees 
hatched  out  very  lively,  and  they  take  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  syi'up  than  either  of  the  others,  1\  pints  in 
24  hom-s  yesterday,  and  as  I  was  afraid  they  were  storing 
it  in  their  empty  brood  comb,  I  paused  feeding  for  twelve 
hom's :  Was  I  right  ?  But  I  found  at  the  end  of  the 
pause  a  young  dead  bee  at  the  door  with  a  white  body  :  Is 
that  accidental,  or  is  it  a  sign  of  want  of  food  ? 

May  I  conclude  that  No.  3  hive  has  made  a  queen-ceU 
and  is  hatching  out  a  queen  by  the  usual  time,  twenty- 
one  days  ? 

You  will  remember  that  you  advised  me  to  transfer 
and  unite  these  straw  stocks  into  my  other  Woodbury  at 
the  end  of  twenty-one  days.  But  as  I  have  a  queen  in 
No.  2,  and  the  season  now  is  so  favourable  for  honey- 
gathering,  would  it  be  better  to  transfer  them  at  once,  or 
let  them  complete  their  work  in  No.  3  ?  There  will  be 
the  risk  of  the  fertile  queen  being  kiUed  in  the  fight  by 
the  yoimg  unfertile  one ;  there  will  also  be  the  risk  of 
her  loss  or  non-fertilization.  Will  you  please  advise 
what  had  best  be  done  ?  The  only  other  thing  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  waiting  another  ten  days  is  that  the 
bees  in  No.  3  are  lai-ger  and  more  energetic,  though  far 
less  numerous,  than  those  in  No.  2,  and  their  queen. 
No.  3,  win  be  much  better  than  that  in  No.  2,  which  I 
fear,  from  the  size  of  the  bees,  may  be  an  old  one.  In 
transferring  had  I  better  cut  out  all  the  drone  comb,  put 
in  aU  the  brood  comb  on  the  six  centre  frames,  and  the 
pollen  and  honey,  or  worker  comb,  on  the  other  outside 
frames  ?  Or  had  the  pollen  comb  better  be  cut  away,  as 
it  may  be  old?  We  cannot  get  any  puff-ball  here, 
though  a  chemist  has  sent  to  his  London  agent  for  it. 
Would  you  kindly  send  me  a  small  quantity,  for  which 
I  will  send  stamps  ? 

I  fear  I  have  asked  you  too  many  questions ;  but  I  am 
vei-y  anxious  not  to  make  any  mistakes  at  first  starting, 
and  I  have  no  one  here  to  aid  me.  Replies  to  all  my 
queries  wiU  give  me  a  good  start  for  the  season  ;  which 
will  be  much  looked  for  by  yom'  very  obliged. — J.  W., 
Leamington. 

P.S. — My  next  step  wiU  be  Ligimanizing ;  but  as  my 
bees  have  abeady  cost  me  twice  as  much  as  I  can  afford, 


I  must  wait  until  they  have  repaid  me  somewhat,  which 
I  fear  will  not  be  till  the  end  of  the  season. — J.  W. 

Reply  to  No.  100. — It  is  a  good  sign  when  bees 
neglect  their  syrup  food  under  the  circumstances  you 
state,  as  it  indicates  that  there  is  an  abundant  yield 
of  honey.  A  Woodbury  hive  half-filled  with  bees  in 
a  non-clustering  state  would  be  good,  as  when  in- 
flated, as  they  usually  are  when  clustering  for  comb- 
building,  they  would  quite  fill  it,  which  is  all  that  is 
required.  The  weight  of  a  set  of  full-breeding 
Woodbury  frames  should  be  about  35  lbs.  net  ;  but  of 
course  such  weight  is  not  an  actual  criterion,  as  there 
may  be  more  or  less  sealed  honey  or  unsealed  larvre 
and  hatching  brood,  either  of  which  latter  will  weigh 
less  than  honey  or  newly-sealed  brood.  It  is  mani- 
festly of  no  use  to  offer  bees  food  if  they  will  not  take 
it ;  they  may  therefore  be  supered  at  once,  and  before 
you  apply  the  super,  shave  off  the  ends  of  all  the 
sealed  honey-cells  you  can  find,  give  the  bees  a  nice 
lot  of  tempting  comb  in  the  super,  and  they  will  soon 
go  up  and  fill  it.  The  boxes  you  name  will  make 
excellent  supers,  but  are  not  smart  enough  for  some 
bee-keepers.  We,  however,  believe  that  in  bee-keep- 
ing for  profit  '  what  will  do  well  is  good  enough,'  and 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  cannot  supply  a 
super  under  a  half-guinea.  Those  we  described  last 
month  can  be  made  for  about  eighteen  pence,  and  are 
quite  equal  for  all  purposes  to  those  sold  by  great 
firms  at  fifteen  shillings  each,  and  are  much  more 
convenient. 

The  small  bits  of  wax  are  the  wax  scales  which 
bees  secrete  while  comb-building  ;  they  occasionally 
drop  some  of  the  scales,  which  immediately  get  hard, 
and  once  solid  and  cold  they  will  not  make  use  of 
them  again. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  same  amount  of 
bustle  and  activity  in  a  garrison  after  an  army  has 
been  sent  out  of  it  as  there  was  before,  nor  will  there 
be  much  doing  until  recruits  come  in ;  and  with 
bees,  when  a  swarm  has  left,  all  its  worker  popula- 
tion will  have  gone  away  with  it,  consequently,  until 
its  numbers  are  recruited  by  the  hatching  out  of 
brood  little  activity  will  be  exhibited. 

When  you  find  young  or  chilled  bees  which  persist 
in  crawling  away  from  the  hive,  pick  them  up  and 
put  them  into  a  feeding-bottle,  which  invert  over  the 
feeding-hole,  withdrawing  the  zinc  so  as  to  admit  of 
others  coming  up  and  their  going  down  ;  the  warmth 
will  thus  soon  restore  them  and  bring  them  to  a 
better  state  of  mind,  and  their  lives  will  be  saved. 

You  were  quite  right  to  cease  feeding  the  stock 
which  is  not  breeding  ;  they  cannot  want  it  with  the 
weather  as  you  describe. 

The  young  dead  white  bee  was  probably  one  of 
some  chilled  brood  which  became  so  from  insufficient 
bees  being  left  in  the  stock  after  driving.  This  is 
an  error  into  which  many  amateurs  are  led,  being 
tempted  to  vaakefine  sivarms  from  stocks  which  can- 
not afford  the  number  of  bees  required.  The  young 
queen  will  be  hatched  out  by  the  sixteenth  day  at 
furthest  (as  a  rule,  perhaps,  earlier),  she  will  not 
probably  begin  laying  until  about  the  twenty-first 
day.  As  you  intend  Ligurianising  in  autumn,  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  run  no  risks  now  but  to 
transfer  at  once  ;  the  possibility  of  losing  your  queen 
will  thus  be  avoided,  and  breeding  will  go  on  as 
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rapidly  as  possible.  Puff-ball  is  not  plentiful  here, 
but  we  send  you  sufficient  to  clear  the  hives  of  the 
bees  left  after  driving.  Do  not  cut  away  all  the 
drone-comb,  keep  all  the  brood  combs  together  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  you  find  tliem  in  the  hive  from 
which  you  take  them. 

You  will  find  honey  and  pollen  in  same  combs  as 
brood,  which  will  show  that  bees  like  to  have  it '  all 
over  the  shop,'  giving  a  hint  which  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded.  In  transferring,  fill  completely  all  the 
frames  you  can,  and  use  no  more  string  or  tape  than 
is  necessary  ;  keep  all  the  combs  with  their  cells 
right  way  upwards  ;  let  the  central  divisions  between 
cells  always  be  in  centre  of  frame-bars,  so  that  all 
the  pieces  of  comb  shall  be  united  thereby. — Ed. 

QuEBY  No.  101. — I  read  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
of  April  16th,  '  Before  a  swaxm  leaves  its  hive  the  bees 
select  or  fix  on  a  place  to  alight  upon,  and  they  are  un- 
influenced by  stupid  people  makiug  stupid  noises.  The 
question  arises  in  the  miuds  of  many  sensible,  thiuking 
bee-keepers,  Why  a  swarm  alights  on  a  bush  or  branch 
of  a  tree,  on  which  it  never  can  find  a  home  or  do  any 
good,  and  on  which  it  never  remains  long  ?  If  it  remain 
there  many  hours  scouts  are  sent  out  to  seek  a  more  com- 
fortable and  convenient  dwelling-place.  If  not  hived  it 
•will  not  remain  long  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Why  it 
alights  there  at  all  is  probably  a  question  which  no  one 
can  answer.  Some  one  has  dropped  the  idea  that  the 
bees  congi'egate  there  with  ulterior  intentions,  settle 
there  for  a  time  before  they  go  to  a  more  abiding  habita- 
tion, in  a  house,  or  waU,  or  hollow  of  a  tree,  which  has 
been  previously  chosen  for  their  abode.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  bees  have  "  ulterior  intentions "  when  they 
Bwai-m  on  a  tree.'  This  is  signed  '  A.  Pettigi'ew,'  who 
declines  to  give  '  valid  reasons '  for  his  unbelief,  because 
he  prefers  the  profitable  and  practical  part  of  bee-keeping 
'  to  the  theoretical  and  fanciful.'  As  this  subject  is  most 
interesting  at  this  season,  please  give  us  your  opinion  in 
the  next  number  of  your  invaluable  Journal. — A  Mid- 
dlesex Bee-keepeb,  June  1. 

Reply  to  No.  101. — Remembering  Mrs.  Tupper's 
observation  that '  bees  do  nothing  invariably,'  we  think 
it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rule  on 
the  subject.  The  laws  which  govern  swarming,  like 
those  which  govern  the  weather,  are  so  little  under- 
Btood  that  one  can  only  deal  with  probabilities.  It 
is  easy  to  prophesy  after  the  event,  and  give  reasons 
why  such  and  such  things  were  ;  but  no  one  can  tell 
at  what  time  a  swarm  will  rise  or  settle,  any  more 
than  he  can  say  when  the  next  rainbow  will  appear, 
yet  after  these  things  have  occurred  it  may  be  easy 
to  give  valid  reasons  why  they  should  have  taken 
place.  The  '  tinkling,'  or  as  some  call  it,  the  '  ring- 
ing,' of  bees,  allusion  to  which  has  already  been 
made  in  this  Journal,  is  a  time-honoured  custom,  as 
to  the  value  of  which  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion.  We  do  not  believe  in  its  efficacy  as  a  means 
of  inducing  swarms  to  settle ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  those  who  think  otherwise  should  be  '  stupid 
people.'  It  is  well  known  that  occasionally  a  swarm 
will  leave  its  parent  hive  and  go  straight  to  the  place 
which  is  to  be  its  future  habitation,  without  having 
previously  settled  anywhere,  which  seems  to  favour 
the  idea  of  selection  beforehand,  although  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  letter  quoted ;  which,  as  we  take  it, 
means  that  the  bees  select  the  particular  branch,  tree, 
or  shrub,  on  which,  with  quasi  intentions,  they  will 
first  alight  and  form  their  cluster.     This,  we  think. 


is  exceedingly  probable,  as  it  is  well  known  that  bees 
will  cluster  under  the  swarming  impulse,  without 
the  queen  being  present,  and  after  being  hived  will 
return  again  and  again  to  the  selected  spot,  and 
eventually  return  to  their  hive  ;  while  the  queen, 
with  perhaps  half-a-dozen  attendants,  maybe  upon  the 
ground  unable  to  reach  the  appointed  spot  through 
previous  injury  to  her  wings,  or  from  the  weight  of 
the  eggs  in  her  ovaries  making  it  impossible  for  her 
to  fly  so  far.  Tliis  at  once  suggests  a  reason  for 
their  clustering  in  the  vicinity  of  their  hives.  What 
we  submit  is  neither  theoretic  nor  fanciful,  but  will 
commend  itself  to  the  minds  of  thinking  bee-keepers. 
We  therefore  venture  an  opinion  based  on  the  fore- 
going fact,  that  the  reason  why  swarms  of  bees  first 
cluster  near  their  hives  is  that  they  may  be  sure  of 
the  presence  of  their  queen  before  commencing  their 
migratory  flight.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that  they 
have  ulterior  intentions  when  they  swarm  on  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  cannot  see  how  this  conclusion  can  be 
avoided  unless  on  the  assumption  that  what  is  in- 
stinctive in  the  creature  cannot  be  the  result  of  inten- 
tion on  its  part,  but  this  would  be  mere  quibbling. 
As  a  rule  swarms  do  always  so  cluster  on  leaving 
their  hives,  as  we  believe,  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned ;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
'  bees  do  nothing  invariably.' — Ed. 

Query  No.  102.— Will  you  kindly  answer  the  ques- 
tions on  the  enclosed  sheet  ?  I  hope  the  answers  may 
also  be  useful  to  others.  1.  When  examining  one  of  my 
frame-hives  I  saw  a  few  small  white  caterpillars,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  They  lay  concealed  between 
the  top  board  and  the  box,  where  the  wood  had  warped  : 
one  or  two  lay  round  tlie  cover  of  the  feeding  hole. 
I  have  since  discovered  more  concealed  in  some  old 
comb  I  had  forgotten  to  melt  up.  Are  these  the  young 
of  the  wax-moth,  and  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  them  ? 
2.  One  of  my  stocks  (in  frame -hive)  throve  well  till 
March,  when,  in  spite  of  feeding,  hundreds  of  bees  died, 
and  were  thrown  out.  At  last  the  box  seemed  almost 
deserted :  now  it  has  somewhat  recovered.  To-day,  at 
1  p.m.,  I  counted  the  entries  per  minute,  and  foimd  them 
from  ten  to  fifteen.  A  little  pollen  was  being  carried  in. 
This  evening  a  few  bees  are  standing  at  the  entrance 
fanning,  which  I  have  not  noticed  before.  Dead  bees 
are  still  thrown  out;  possibly  bodies  of  robbers,  as  I 
have  seen  some  fights.  A  quantity  of  wax  dust  has  been 
brought  out,  apparently  held  in  some  web.  I  enclose  a 
fragment  for  examination.  I  intended  to  send  more,  but 
a  gust  of  wind  has  taken  it  away.  If  this  weakness  is 
not  caused  by  wax-moth,  woidd  it  be  best  to  leave  these 
bees  alone,  or  to  give  the  comb  to  a  swarm  I  am  ex- 
pecting ? — W. 

Reply  to  No.  102. — The  worms  are  undoubtedly 
those  of  the  wax-moth,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  on  reference  to  index  of  last  volume,  where 
they  were  ably  described  by  Mr.  Carr.  The  only 
way  of  exterminating  them  is  by  constantly  watching 
for  and  destroying  them.  If  allowed  to  gain  head- 
way the  moths  will  become  a  perfect  nuisance,  and 
will  eventually  cause  the  ruin  of  the  stocks.  Your 
stock  in  frame-hive  evidently  felt  the  pinch  of  starva- 
tion in  March ;  and  your  feeding  was  only  just  in 
time  to  save  a  remnant,  which  appear  to  have  been 
able  to  pull  through  the  terrible  month  of  May. 
The  dead  now  thrown  out  are  jn-obably  those  of  the 
young  bees  whicli  died  in  the  cells  when  almost 
hatching  out,  but  which  from  the  sparseness  of  bees 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hive.     The  fan- 
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ning  at  entrance  indicates  either  prosperity  and 
superfluous  heat,  or,  as  is  very  prohable,  an  un- 
healthy state  of  the  hive  from  dead  and  rotten  brood. 
The  nostrils  applied  to  the  feeding-hole  at  top  of 
hive  will  afford  some  criterion,  but  the  safest  way 
will  be  to  open  the  hive  and  examine  each  comb 
separately,  and  so  ascertain  for  certainty  the  state  of 
the  hive.  The  wax  dust  sent  is  about  as  is  usual  at 
this  time  of  year.  Bees,  in  clearing  their  combs  for 
extension  of  breeding  space,  or  in  removal  of  dead 
bees  or  old  pollen,  cast  down  a  great  deal  of  dust 
and  wax  chips  ;  the  web  is  the  web  of  wax-worms, 
which,  being  unable  to  reach  the  combs,  have  grovelled 
on  the  floor-board  among  the  debris,  which  the  bees 
are  now  dragging  out.—En. 

QuEBY  No.  101. — Is  it  desii'able  to  remove  an  old 
store  of  bees  from  present  hive,  where  they  have  been 
three  years,  into  another  hive  ?  ii  so,  the  best  way  it  can 
be  done  ?  The  present  hive  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
and  the  comb  inside  quite  black.  They  have  just 
swarmed. — Apiarian,  Petworth,  June,  1874. 

Reply  to  No.  101. — There  ought  not  to  be  any 
necessity  for  interference  with  the  combs  of  a  stock 
which  is  only  three  years  old,  and  which  has  just 
swarmed,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  them 
in  a  more  convenient  hive.  The  colour  of  the  comb 
is  no  criterion  of  its  usefulness,  its  blackness  being 
perfectly  natural  after  being  used  for  breeding  for 
one  or  two  years.  It  is  not  impossible  to  transfer 
the  contents  of  one  skep  to  another,  especially  when 
the  combs  have  a  number  of  sticks  through  them, 
which  will  enable  them  to  stand  alone,  as  by  re- 
moving the  old  hive  piecemeal,  cutting  off  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  sticks,  and  placing  another  and 
slightly  larger  hive  over  the  combs,  the  thing  may 
be  considered  accomplished.  The  plan  would  be, 
about  a  fortnight  after  swarming,  when  the  young 
queen  will  have  been  hatched,  turn  up  the  hive  and 
ascertain  in  which  direction  the  combs  run,  and 
whether  they  have  sticks  through  them  which  will 
support  them.     Some  combs  are  very  irregular,  as 


indicated  in  engraving,  while  others  are  straight, 
and  sticks  at  right  angles  through  them  ought  to 
hold  them  steadily.  If  they  are  irregular,  sticks 
should  be  thrust  through  the  hive  in  various  direc- 
tions as  indicated,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  them 
from  falling.  A  new  floor-board  should  be  provided 
and  sufficient  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  hive  removed 
to  permit  the  bottom  edges  of  the  comb  to  rest  upon 
it ;  the  hive  should  then  be  replaced  in  its  position, 
to  enable  the  bees  to  fix  the  sticks  in  the  holes  that 
have  been  made,  and  to  fasten  the  combs  down  on  to 


the  new  floor-board,  so  as  to  make  all  as  solid  as 
possible,  and  in  after  ojjerations  the  greatest  care 
must  be  exercised  to  prevent  damage  to  these  fixings. 
Drumming  the  hive  must  not  be  thought  of,  indeed 
it  would  be  impossible,  unless  the  crown  of  it  were 
removed,  as  the  floor-board  would  be  attached  to  the 
combs  and  would  be  required  to  remain  there. 

Three  weeks  after  swarming,  the  hive  will  contain 
little  or  no  brood,  and  it  is  at  this  time  the  trans- 
ferring should  be  done,  as  the  combs  will  be  lighter 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  there  will  be  no  brood  to 
injure.  All  being  in  readiness,  fumigation  should  be 
resorted  to,  to  quiet  the  bees  and  cause  them  to  fall 
amongst  the  combs,  and  then,  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
nijipers,  the  hive  should  be  gradually  and  quietly  cut 
away,  first  clipping  and  removing  the  sewing  material, 
and  tlien  the  straw,  but  no  violence  must  be  used  or 
the  whole  may  collapse. 

Two  or  three  persons  may  aid  in  removing  the 
straw,  which,  after  clipping  the  sewing,  will  come 
easily  away,  and  when  all  is  removed  the  ends  of  the 
sticks  should  be  gently  cut  off,  the  stupified  bees 
brushed  on  one  side,  and  the  new  liive,  which  should 
fit  the  mass  as  nearly  as  possible,  should  be  placed 
over  the  whole,  resting  upon  the  floor-board  and 
touching  the  combs  at  some  of  their  ends,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  work  may  be  left  to  the  reviving 
bees,  who  will  speedily  make  all  fast  and  comfortable. 
As  a  rale  this  kind  of  operation  bad  better  not  be 
attempted  by  an  amateur ;  if  the  hive  was  in 
sufficiently  good  condition  to  yield  an  early  swarm, 
it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  unless  it  is  wished 
to  transfer  the  combs  to  a  moveable  frame  hive. 
The  dilapidations  of  the  hive  might  be  cut  away  or 
mended  ;  if  near  the  floor-board  a  coating  of  mortar, 
or  cowdung,  might  be  plastered  round  it,  or  the 
whole  coated  with  the  latter,  and  an  ornamental  case 
put  round  it.  Cowdung,  although  not  a  tempting 
material  to  choose,  is,  nevertheless,  very  useful  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  very  tough  when  dry  and  becomes 
as  white  and  weatherproof  as  ordinary  mortar.  If 
the  injury  is  in  the  crown,  a  crown-board  fixed  on 
with  plaster  of  Paris  would  give  additional  strength 
and  accommodation  for  supers,  and  the  outer  case 
would  hide  all  imperfections. — Ed. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  &  INQUIRERS. 

E.  T.  Grays. — We  are  thanWul  for  the  interest  taken 
by  yourself  and  so  many  others,  and  have  talcen  your 
advice.  The  Journal  will  in  futme  be  published  by 
John  Strangeways,  28  Oastle  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
and  may  be  had  through  all  booksellers. 

J.  G.  R. — The  Journal  may  be  had  for  sixpence  per 
number ;  but  if  you  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  im- 
mediate replies  to  your  queries,  you  must  pay  us  a 
'retaining  fee'  of  10s.  Grf.  per  annum,  and  the  Jownal 
shall  be  sent  for  nothing,  post  free. 
Can  any  of  oiu-  readers  inform  us  where  the  seed  of 

Tansy-leaved  Phacelia  can  be  obtaiaed  in  quantity  ? 
*,*  We  beg  to  notify  to  subscribers  that  Vol.  I.  is 

completed,  and  that  subscriptions  for  the  current  year 

are  now  due.    Those  who  are  in  arrear  wiU  oblige  by 

kindly  forwarding  them  at  theh  earliest  convenience. 
We  regret  that  through  great  pressm-e  several  important 

communications  must  stand  over  until  next  month. 

Covers  fur  Binding  the  British  Bee  Journal,  Lettered 
Backs,  Is.  each ;  with  Number  containing  Index,  Is.  Gd, 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

We  have  much  isleasure  in  announcing  that, 
in  deference  to  the  expressed  wi.sh  of  many  in- 
tending exhibitors,  who  up  to  the  time  first 
named  as  the  httest  at  which  entries  could  be 
received  without  additional  charge  had  no  idea 
that  they  shoidd  have  anything  in  the  way  of 
bee-produce  to  exhibit,  the  time  is  extended  to 
August  the  8th  ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
everj'  bee-keeper  who  has  a  super  to  dispose  of 
will  enter  it,  not  onlj'  for  competition,  but  to 
increase  the  show  of  honey,  and  thus  aid  in 
making  the  Honey  Fair  attractive  and  worthy 
of  repetition.  We  are  continually  being  asked 
to  recommend  a  market  for  bee-produce  ;  and 
the  question  is  constantly  recurring,  '  Of  what 
use  is  bee  culture  if  there  is  no  demand  for  the 
honej'  produced  ?'  Our  reply  has  been  inva- 
riablj',  that  there  is  a  demand,  and  a  very  great 
demand  too,  for  honey  in  its  native  purity.  Up 
to  now  a  few  London  merchants  have  had  the 
trade  in  their  own  hands  ;  they  woidd  give  as 
little  as  the}'  could  for  the  article,  and  charge 
as  much  as  possible  ;  honej'  in  the  comb  often 
being  ticketed  at  3«.  6(/.  per  lb. — perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  say  jjer  Ih. — but  we  have  re- 
peatedly seen  small  pieces  of  honeycomb  of  not 
greater  weight,  marked  at  the  price  named. 
Now  such  being  the  case,  can  it  be  surjirising 
that  honej'  has  not  a  ready  sale  ?  It  has  never 
been  placed  before  the  London  public  in  bulk, 
that  they  might  choose  for  themselves,  and 
make  their  own  terms  with  the  producer;  it 
has  usually  been  looked  upon  as  a  ctiriositij, 
and  consequently  being  at  a  prohibitorj'  price, 
there  has  been  little  demand  for  it  as  an  article 
of  general  consumption. 

The  stuff  usually  sold  as  honej'  (Heaven  save 
the  mark  !)  hy  grocers  and  chemists  is,  as  a 
rule,  simply  filth  ;  a  conglomeration  of  honey, 
bruised  and  broken  comb,  smashed  boos  and 
larvae,  mixed  often  with  the  stinking  residue  of 
foul  brood ;  or  it  is  a  manufacture  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  Langstroth,  maj-  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  judges  '  one  of  the  most 
luscious  articles  {sic)  they  ever  tasted ' — '  free 


from  that  smarting  taste  which  pure  honey 
often  has.'  Is  it  then  surprising  that  honey, 
pure  and  simple,  has  not  become  a  staple  article 
of  food  ?  or  that,  being  robbed  of  its  medicinal 
virtues,  or  substituted  by  a  spurious  combina- 
tion of  palatahle  articles,  it  is  not  appreciated 
by  the  public  ?  We  say.  No  !  and  aver  that 
until  bee-keepers  take  some  pains  to  put  before 
the  public  the  genuine  article,  it  will  not  be  ap- 
preciated as  it  deserves  to  be. 

We  therefore  join  with  Mr.  W.  Broughton 
Carr  in  the  hope  that  honey  in  bulk  \d\\  be 
sent  to  the  Show,  if  only  to  prove  to  the  public 
that  it  is  a  native  product,  and  that  it  may  be 
obtained  at  prices  which  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Judges. — Next  to  the  appearance  of  a  large 
number  of  exhibits,  the  selection  of  Judges  is 
of  the  first  importance,  and  throws  an  onus 
upon  the  working  committee,  which  may  pos- 
sibly bring  them  into  disfavour  with  some  of 
the  exhibitors.  Individual!}'  we  are  in  fovour 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Judges 
selected  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  there  may  surely  be  some  well  acquainted 
with  every  description  of  hive,  appurtenances, 
and  system  ;  and  that  there  may  be  no  sus- 
picion of  favouritism  or  prejudice,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  when  one  or  two  judges  only  are 
deputed  to  make  the  respective  awards.  For 
instance,  a  straw-hivist  would  naturally  lean  to 
the  skep ;  a  bar-framer  might  consider  the 
skep  beneath  notice  ;  a  storifyer  would  perhaps 
agree  with  neither  of  the  others  ;  and  a  nadirer 
might  think  no  other  system  of  any  value 
whatever. 

In  judging  supers  opinions  will  probably  be 
as  various  as  tastes,  and  who  is  to  lay  down  the 
criterion  ?  Ai'e  supers  to  be  judged  by  their 
beauty,  the  material  of  which  they  are  made, 
their  cheapness,  their  simplicity,  or  by  the 
happy  way  in  which  some  clever  bee-master 
has  arranged  the  whole  design  to  produce  some 
sensational  effect  ?  Shall  the  palm  be  awarded 
to  the  work  of  the  bee-master,  or  to  that  of  the 
bees  — to  the  rich  exhibitor,  who  having  the 
means  at  his  disposal,  is  able  to procnre  the  hand- 
somest super ;  or  to  the  one  who,  by  dint  of 
application  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  his 
bees,  has  enabled  i/wi/i   to  prodace  the  largest 
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quantity  or  best  quality  of  honey  ?  These  are 
questions  which  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  individuals,  but  should  be  the 
work  of  a  body,  who  should  decide  beforehand 
on  the  I'ules  by  which  awards  shall  be  decided. 

Operations  and  Operators. — The  Crji-stal 
Palace  Company  having  set  apart  a  large  space 
wherein  may  be  witnessed  sundrj^  operations 
with  live  bees,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
who  shall  be  the  operators,  what  operations 
shall  be  performed,  and  whence  shall  come  the 
bees  to  be  manipulated.  As  regards  operators, 
the  intention  is  not  to  bring  bee-masters  into 
rivalry  with  each  other,  but  to  secure  a  com- 
petent staff  who  will  be  able  to  show  the  public 
at  large  how  easily  bees  may  be  handled,  led, 
or  driven  ;  and  that  operations,  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  frightens  the  nervous  amateur, 
are  quite  easy  of  performance  when  practised 
with  a  firm  and  patient  hand.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  gentle- 
men willing  to  take  part  in  these  operations, 
and  of  others  who  wish  any  operations  to  be 
performed  with  their  bees.  Essentiallj',  the 
transferring  of  stocks  from  skeps  to  bar-frame 
hives  must  take  place  on  the  first  day,  to  give 
the  bees  time  to  re-fix  the  combs,  and  make  all 
snug  in  their  new  domiciles  before  beingremoved 
from  the  Palace.  These  operations  involve 
driving  (or  drumming),  and  possibly  fumiga- 
tion, and  may  be  made  to  include  the  introduc- 
tion of  alien  queens,  either  by  fumigation, 
frightening,  or  the  queen-cage,  the  latter  being 
the  most  reliable  process.  The  straightening  and 
rectifying  of  crooked  or  irregular  combs  in  a  bar- 
frame  hive  would  be  an  interesting  operation 
to  witness  ;  and  we  hojDe  to  be  favoured  with  a 
subject,  as  we  do  not  happen  to  possess  one. 

The  second  day  could  be  made  amusing  and 
instructive  by  an  exhibition  of  bees  and  their 
manipvJations  in  bar-frame  hives,  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  moveable-comb  principle.  A 
little  practical  work  with  the  Honey  Extractor 
would  be  interesting  ;  although,  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  and  its  taking  place  out  of 
doors,  it  might  cause  undue  excitement  amongst 
the  bees ;  but,  perhaps,  this  may  be  guarded 
against.  The  examination  of  the  transferred 
stocks  would  also  be  interesting,  to  show  how 
quickly  our  ingenious  artificers  can  repair 
damages  :  and  to  make  amendments  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  combs,  if  necessary. 

The  third  day  would  be  devoted  to  the  liber- 
ation of  queens,  if  accepted,  the  exhibition 
and  the  packing  of  the  bees  in  the  bar-frame 
hives  for  their  journey  from  the  Palace,  the 
occasional  use  of  the  Extractor,  and  such  other 
manipulation  as  may  be  expedient. 

There  is  one  stipulation  which  must  be 
attended  to,  which  is,  that  the  hees  sent  must  not 
be  swarms  of  the  cur  rod  year,  since  their  combs, 


being  new,  there  would  be  considerable  danger 
of  the  whole  collapsing,  either  on  the  journey, 
or  during  manipulation. 

Directions  for  packing  bees  have  been  given 
in  Vol.  I.  of  Journal;  but  the  whole  question 
will  be  reconsidered  in  our  next  number. 

Prize  Fund. — -The  Prize  Fund  has  reached 
the  sum  of  88/.,  leaving  a  deficit  of  121.  on  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  given  in  prizes  ;  which 
sum  we  hope  will  be  made  up  during  the 
present  month,  that  the  Committee  may  not 
find  their  hands  tied  on  a  question  forming  the 
very  groundwork  of  the  Show.  Like  a  new 
vessel,  our  Bee  and  Honey  Show  is  nearly 
ready  for  launching.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
and  every  convenience  in  the  dock  which  is 
engaged  for  her  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and 
there  is  an  '  Association,'  at  present  consisting 
of  about  a  hundred  gentlemen,  good  craftsmen, 
who  are  willing  to  take  charge  of  her  when  she 
is  fairly  afloat.  As  some  guarantee  of  a  suc- 
cessful first  voyage  more  than  one  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  (bee-keepers)  have  paid 
the  initiatory  entrance  fee  of  \s.  ;  and  from  the 
interest  in  it  which  has  been  exhibited  since 
the  honey  harvest,  which  came  upon  us  so  sud- 
denly, we  expect  to  see  that  number  doubled. 
"What  the  number  of  '  exhibits '  will  be  we 
cannot  hazard  a  surmise,  but  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Show  will  be  a  grand  one. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  every  subscriber  will 
forward  to  the  Secretarj^  Mr.  Hunter,  5  Eaton 
Rise,  Ealing,  W.,  the  amount  promised  ;  and 
that  an  efibrt  will  be  made  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  If  a  large  amount  was  required 
many  times  twelve  pounds  would  possibly  be 
subscribed,  but  being  so  trifling  a  matter  there 
is  danger  that  every  one  may  leave  it  to  his 
fellow,  and  that  its  liquidation  may  not  be 
efiected  before  the  Show  takes  place. 

Bee-Keepers'  Association. — A  list  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  forming  the  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  is  elsewhere  given,  and 
since  it  comprises  so  many  distinguished  names, 
we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  thoroughly 
permanent  establishment,  and  trust  that  bee- 
keepers of  every  class  and  grade  will  rally  round 
and  give  it  their  very  best  support.  It  is  not  the 
offspring  of  a  clique,  established  in  a  corner  to 
further  the  ends  of  a  prejvidiced  few,  but  comes 
boldly  forward  to  assert  the  right  of  Apiculture 
to  a  place  with  its  sister  Sciences,  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  and  to  claim  fellowship  with 
their  Associations ;  and  we  trust  that  as  they 
have  caused  the  advancement  of  the  sciences 
they  so  worthily  cherish,  so  may  our  Associa- 
tion of  Bee-keepers,  by  uprooting  prejudice, 
breaking  down  superstition,  disseminating 
truth,  and  thoroughly  exposing  the  charlatan 
trickery  of  dishonest  traders,  achieve  for 
Apiculture  a  similar  result. 
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THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  weather  on  the  1st  of  July  was  of  the 
same  variable,  dull,  aud  disagreeable  character 
as  that  which  prevailed  throughout  the  latter 
half  of  June ;  and  gloomy,  indeed,  were  the 
anticipations  indulged  in.  But  on  the  2nd 
day  of  the  month  the  entire  aspect  of  things 
changed,  and  the  gloom  was  entirely  dispelled. 
On  that  glorious  morning  the  sun  rose  lilce  a 
giant  refreshed,  and  most  zealously  and  perse- 
veringly  did  he  put  forth  his  powers  for  the 
benefit  of  mortals  in  general,  and  bee-keepers 
in  particular.  Never,  in  our  experience,  have 
we  had  such  a  sudden  glut  of  honey  as  set  in 
on  that  da}'.  Some  of  our  stocks  which,  to  the 
end  of  June,  had  been  fed  to  preserve  them 
alive,  increased  in  weight  nearly  50  per  cent ; 
others  took  immediately  to  their  supers,  and 
did  well  until  they  swarmed,  while  the  majority 
were  content  to  fill  the  combs  in  their"  hives 
with  honey,  to  which  many  of  them  had  been 
comparative  strangers  for  many  weeks.  The 
limes  and  the  white  clover  were  yielding  abun- 
dantly, and  well  did  the  bees  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity ;  and  for  about  three  weeks 
they  wrought  '  from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve  ' 
right  merrily,  bringing  enormous  quantities  of 
purest  nectar  from  the  clover,  and  the  black- 
berries which  were  just  showing  in  blossom. 
On  the  4th  there  was  some  distant  thunder, 
and  a  little  rain ;  the  evening  then  became 
sultry,  and  honey  almost  flowed  from  its 
sources.  On  the  5th  the  comet  first  became 
visible  in  the  northern  heavens,  and  whether 
it  had  any  influence  we  cannot  say;  but  during 
its  stay  above  the  horizon,  we  were  favoured 
with  weather  of  uninterrujated  splendour,  which 
singularly,  and  we  say  it  regretfully,  departed 
with  it.  During  those  three  weeks  of  fine 
weather  one  of  our  stocks  in  a  Quinby  hive 
filled  twoCarr-Stewarton  bar-frame  stock-boxes, 
which  we  had  used  as  supers,  seaKng  them  out 
and  out ;  and  they  are  up  in  the  honey  box, 
which  we  should,  of  course,  be  glad  to  see  filled 
also,  but  fear  the  uncomfortable  change  in  the 
weather  will  preclude  its  possibility  :  still,  we 
will  hope.  The  white  clover  and  blackberries 
are  yet  in  flower  ;  and  a  copious  rain,  which 
fell  on  the  25th,  may  enable  the  former  to  con- 
tinue to  bloom,  more  especially  when,  having 
been  cut  early,  the  second  crop  of  honeysuckle 
has  appeared. 

AUGUST. 

Although  swarming  may  now  be  considered 
over  yet  it  is  possible  that  some  stocks,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  spoils  of  the  past  month,  which 
has  indeed  jnelded  a  harvest  of  honey  to  those 
whose  bees  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  collect 
it,  may  send  forth  swarms  as  if  it  were  now 


in  the  month  of  June ;  but  in  all  such  cases 
they  should  be  returned  to  their  parent  hives 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they 
issue.  With  shortening  days  and  lengthening 
nights,  which  increase  in  coldness,  the  chances 
against  the  well-doing  of  young  swarms 
render  it  unadvisable  to  risk  their  separate 
hiving. 

Such  being  the  case,  and  drones  not  being 
required,  drone-traps  may  be  jDut  on,  that  tliose 
idle  consumers  may  be  dispensed  with  whole- 
sale. If  this  be  now  done,  the  bees  will  be 
saved  all  the  labour  necessary  in  their  indi- 
vidual destruction,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
joining  other  hives  wiU  be  prevented. 

Those  who  have  no  fears  of  the  effects  of  the 
fumes  of  puff-ball  will  find  in  fumigation  a 
ready  means  of  capturing  the  whole  of  the 
drones  at  once  ;  and  every  hive  in  an  apiary 
of  fortjr  stocks  may  thus  be  cleared  in  one 
(dull)  day,  when  there  are  none  on  the  wing. 
On  i^age  26  is  shown  the  method  of  stupefying 
the  bees ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
when  the  whole  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility in  the  lower  hive,  a  sheet  of  perforated 
zinc  laid  between  it  and  the  full  one  above, 
would  effectualljr  entrap  every  drone  in  the 
colony,  Before  this  is  done,  however,  the 
queen  should  be  j^icked  out  from  the  insensible 
mass,  and  placed  in  the  upper  hive  amongst 
the  combs,  since  apertures  which  will  restrain 
the  drones  will  also  prevent  the  egress  of  a 
queen.  The  zinc  should  have  perforations  of 
barely  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  diameter, 
through  which  the  bees  alone,  as  they  revive, 
will  be  able  to  pass ;  the  drones  may  then 
be  again  fumigated,  and  when  insensible 
destroyed. 

Before  undertaking  the  destruction  of  all  the 
drones,  the  safety  of  the  young  queens  raised 
after  swarming  should  be  ascertained.  In 
moveable- comb  hives  this  is  of  easy  perform- 
ance, since  even  though  their  majesties  may 
not  be  personally  observed,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  their  presence  by  their 
works.  Many  amateur  bee-keepers  search  a 
hive  over  and  over  again  to  find  the  queen, 
and  at  length  give  it  up  in  despair.  We  are 
alwajrs  satisfied  in  this  respect  if  we  find  evi- 
dences of  her  presence  in  the  form  of  eggs  or 
larvPB.  Straw-hivists,  who  use  hives  containing 
fixed  combs,  profess  the  ability  to  see  into  the 
cells  in  their  hives  and  to  discover  their  con- 
tents ;  but  how  this  can  be  done,  considering 
that  the  cells  ai'e  at  acute  angles  with  the 
passages  between  the  combs  down  which  the 
observer  looks,  passes  our  comprehension,  and 
argues  an  obliquity  of  vision  both  mental  and 
physical  whicli  we  do  not  wish  to  possess.  It 
is  easy  to  observe  sealed  brood  when  there 
is  any  in  a  skep,  but  eggs  and  young  larvao 
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are  always  hidden  by  the  walls  of  the  cells,  and 
to  see  them  one  must  be  able  to  look  round  a 
corner.  Stocks  which  have  failed  in  obtaining 
fertile  queens  after  swarming,  will,  during  the 
past  honey-month,  have  become  almost  rf  not 
quite  equal  in  weight  with  those  possessing  fully- 
qualified  matrons  ;  but  it  is  manifestly  absurd 
to  suppose  such  capable  of  existence  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  In  all  these  cases  new  queens 
should  be  immediately  given  ;  but  the  doing 
so  will  be  comparatively  useless  unless  some 
of  the  honey  be  drained  or  extracted  from 
the  combs,  so  as  to  give  space  for  oviposition. 
Last  year  the  loss  of  many  stocks  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  scarcity  of  honey  causing  a 
suspension  of  the  queen's  prolific  powers  at 
such  an  early  date  as  left  tlie  hives  without 
young  bees  when  they  went  into  winter  quarters. 
This  year  a  similar  result  will  be  brought  about 
through  an  excess  of  honey,  which  in  many 
instances  has  completely  stopped  breeding ; 
all  the  ceUs  in  the  hives  being  filled  (and 
the  majority  sealed)  with  the  delicious  liquid, 
leaving  neither  space  nor  opportunity  for  the 
queen  to  exercise  her  delightful  matronly 
prerogative. 

As  a  means  of  relieving  overcharged  combs 
the  Extractor  ranks  first,  as  the  business  can 
be  done  in  a  few  minutes  without  danger  to 
the  brood ;  failing  this,  the  practice  of  draining 
the  combs  by  opening  the  cells  and  laying  them 
on  a  trivet  or  grating,  so  that  the  honey  shall 
drop  out  of  the  cells  by  force  of  gravitation, 
must  be  adopted.  This  should  be  done  in  a 
warm  room  or  hothouse  ;  and  when  all  the 
honey  has  run  out  of  one  side  of  the  combs 
they  should  be  turned  over,  that  the  other  side 
may  be  likewise  relieved;  after  which  they 
should  be  returned  to  their  hives  to  be  re-used 
by  the  queen  and  bees.  These  operations  are 
only  possible  with  moveable-comb  hives  ;  with 
straw  skeps  the  combs  must  be  cut  out,  and  the 
stock  broken  up  to  attain  the  same  result,  since 
when  combs  are  cut  from  hives  of  that  descrip- 
tion there  are  no  means  of  reiDlacing  them.  It 
must  not  be  thought  on  this  account  that  combs 
so  cut  out  are  valueless,  since  if  the  directions 
given  in  Vol.  I.,  imder  the  heading  '  Trans- 
ferring,' be  adopted,  and  the  combs  fitted  into 
bar-frames,  there  need  scarcely  be  an  atom 
of  waste,  and  great  gain  wiU  have  resulted 
in  having  the  stocks  in  more  convenient 
hives. 


THE  HONEY  EXTRACTOR. 

This  invaluable  aid  to  the  bee-keeper  has, 
during  the  past  month,  had  a  really  fair  trial ; 
and  its  capabilities  and  action  have  surpassed 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Believing  in 
the    reports   on   its   merits,  published    in   the 


American  Bee  Journal,  from  many  of  the 
high-class  bee-keepers  of  that  great  country, 
with  scarcel}^  a  dissentient  voice  there  raised 
against  it,  we  have  repeatedly  agitated  for  its 
adoption  in  England,  from  a  firm  conviction 
that  its  princij)le  of  action  and  the  theory  of 
its  use  were  correct ;  but,  until  near  the  middle 
of  the  past  month,  we  have  had  no  real  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  its  value  as  an  apiarian  adjunct. 
Every  bee-keeper  is  aware  that  sometimes  bees 
cannot  be  induced  to  enter  and  work  in  supers, 
even  though  honey  may  be  abundant  and  close 
at  hand  ;  and  this  being  the  case  with  some  of 
our  own  stocks,  an  examination  was  made,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  the  bees  had  stored  their 
honey  in  the  cells  in  the  breeding  apai'tments 
of  the  hive,  instead  of  carrying  it  aloft  and 
storing  it  in  the  supers,  and  this  to  so  great  an 
extent  that,  in  some  of  the  stocks,  scarcely  an 
egg  or  unsealed  larva  could  be  found,  and  the 
few  there  were  of  these  were  dotted  about  in  a 
singularly  indiscriminate  manner ;  the  very 
opposite  to  the  beautifully  regular  way  in 
which  the  previous  set  of  eggs  had  been  de- 
posited, as  was  evidenced  by  the  outer  rings 
of  the  sealed  brood,  which  preserved  the  con- 
tinuity in  a  form  so  pleasantlj'  indicative  of 
perfect  healthfulness.  Some  one  has  suggested 
that  '  when  a  new  idea  occurs,  the  proper 
course  is  to  stick  a  pin  in  it; '  and  we  hope  to  be 
excused  for  here  digressing  to  say,  that  this 
dotting  about  of  the  eggs,  under  the  circum- 
stances named,  will  account  for  the  irregular  and 
alarming  ai^pearance  which  is  often  so  puzzling 
to  the  observant  apiarian,  filling  his  mind  with 
fearful  visions  of  that  terrible  scourge,  foul- 
brood,  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  which  is 
the  appearance  of  scattered  sealed  brood-cells. 

But,  to  return ;  we  found  some  of  the  hives 
almost  destitute  of  brood  in  any  form,  the 
sudden  glut  of  honej-  having  enabled  their 
occuf)ants  to  gather  the  coveted  liquid  so  very 
rapidly  that  they  had  filled  every  available  cell 
before  they  appeared  to  think  of  providing 
storage  for  it  in  the  supers.  It  being  evident 
that  stocks  in  this  dyspeptic  condition  could 
not  possibly  continue  in  existence,  we  prescribed 
as  a  remedy  a  dose  of  centrifugal  force  to  be 
applied  to  either  side  of  the  combs  alternately, 
after  carefullj^  shaving  the  heads  of  such  cells 
as  required  sjoecial  treatment ;  and  it  afibrds  us 
the  very  greatest  pleasure  and  gratification  to 
be  enabled  to  report  that  the  operations  were 
markedly  successful. 

The  Honey-slinger  is  a  perfect  cure  for  lazi- 
ness in  bees  when  honey  abounds  ;  in  plethora, 
it  is  of  inestimable  value,  affording  instant  re- 
lief; it  is  a  great  aid  in  preventing  ^w/w/z/s/.s  of 
the  queen's  j)owers  of  ovif)osition  ;  and  in  dijs- 
enteric  disease,  brought  on  by  acidity,  or  the 
fermentation  of  the  honey  in  the  hive,  it  will 
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be  found  a  most  useful  machine  for  its  removal 
from  the  combs.     Our  first  essay  with  it  was 
on  the  13th  July,  when  from  three  small  nine- 
framed   "\Voodbur3's   we    extracted    42  lbs.    of 
purest  nectar;  on  the  15th  we  tapped  six  hives, 
and  extracted  125  lbs. ;    on  the  18th  two  were 
operated  on,  and  45  lbs.  were  obtained  ;  on  the 
20th  four  were   cleared,   and  98  lbs.  of  pure 
clover  honejr  left  the  cells,  and  delighted  the 
eyes  of  all  beholders.     These  operations  were 
performed  without  the  loss  of  twenty  bees  per 
stock  ;  the  brood  was  quite  uninjured,  except 
through  an  accident  when  shaving  the  heads 
of    some   honey   cells,    which   was    not,    from 
any  fault  of  the  machine,  but  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  operator  ;    the  combs  were,  in 
many  instances,  considerably  improved  by  the 
revolutions   they   had   undergone,   and   in   no 
single  instance  were  they  injured.     Practical 
bar -frame  hivists   are  aware  that  the   combs 
in  their  hives,  although  built  fairlj^  along  the 
underside  of  the  frame-bars,  and  well  within 
the  frames,  sometimes  present  a  crooked  appear- 
ance, when  viewed  from  above.     The  removal 
of  the  quilt  (for  we  have  tabooed  the  crown- 
board  as  an  abomination,  and  use  quilts  only) 
often  reveals  the  appearance  here   portrayed, 
the  frame-bars  perfectly  straight  and  with  their 
edges  well  defined,  but  the  combs  as  here  shown 
in  dotted  lines,  looking  as  crooked  as  rams'- 


horns,  3^et  having  a  well-defined  division  be- 
tween them  to  enable  the  bees  to  pass  along 
them.  These  protrusions  are  removed  in  the 
slinging  operations  ;  and  many  pits,  hillocks, 
and  dells  in  the  body  of  the  comb.s  get  removed 
altogether,  the  outward  pressure,  when  the 
force  is  applied,  being  sufficient  to  flatten  them 
against  the  wirework  of  the  revolving  part  of 
the  machine.  Some  one  may  here  quibble  that 
a  comb  cannot  be  so  flattened  without  distort- 
ing, and  consequentl)'  injuring,  some  of  the 
cells — and  this  may  be  true  ;  but  we  hold  that 
any  trifling  injiu-y  to  the  ceUs,  caused  in  thus 
rendering  the  comb  flat,  is  far  outweighed  by 
the  increased  value  of  the  comb  itself  when 
flattened,  and  contend  that  such  combs  are,  for 
all  piirposes  of  convenience,  improved  instead 
of  injured. 

Our  readers  arc,  doubtless,  familiar  with  the 
outward  appearance  of  an  Extractor  ;  but,  pos- 


sibly, as  many  maj"  not  know  how  it  is  con- 
structed internan3%  nor  how  it  is  worked,  a 
short  descrijjtion  of  that  we  used  may  not 
be  uninteresting.  It  is  composed  of  a  wooden 
frame,  22  inches  square  and  40  inches  high. 
The  corner-posts  are  turned  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  a  bedstead ;  and  the  floor,  upon  which 
the  can  rests,  being  about  15  inches  from  the 
ground,  heightens  the  similarity.  The  can  is 
a  straight-sided,  cylinder- shaped  reservoir ;  it 
is  20  inches  in  diameter  and  24  inches  high, 
slightly  dished  at  the  bottom,  and  has  an  out- 
let, with  treacle-valve  attached,  which,  acting 
as  a  '  tap,'  permits  the  extracted  honej^  to  be 
drawn  ofl'  at  pleasiu-e.  At  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  puffery  we  feel  it  incmnbent  on 
us  to  give  place  here  to  what  has  so  often 
appeared  in  our  colimins  for  advertisement,  the 


engraving  of  the  first  Extractor  on  the  Ameri- 
can principle  (which  differs  somewhat  from  the 
original  pattern)  ever  manufactured  in  this 
country.  To  give  credit,  where  it  is  due,  it 
maj"  here  be  said  that  the  invention  came 
originally  from  Germany,  and  was  the  result 
of  much  careful  thought  by  one  '  Hnoichka,' 
whose  name,  in  connexion  therewith,  wiU  never 
die  while  bee-culture  is  practised. 

The  revolving  portion  of  the  machine,  bj' 
which  centrifugal  force  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion, is  merely  a  light  wooden  framework,  two 
sides  of  which  are  covered  with  woven  wire- 
work.  The  illustration  simplj'  shows  the  shape 
of  the  framework,  which  is  slightlj'  smaller  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top  ;  each  of  its  sides 
leaning  outwards,  so  that  the  frames  of  comb 
put  into  it  shall  (in  position)  be  out  of  per- 
pendicular, and  lean  against  the  wirework 
above  mentioned.  This  is  an  important  feature 
—  which  our  artist  has  not  faithfully  copied  — 
as  but  for  it  the  combs  inserted  into  it  would 
fall  about,  or  would  require  special  means  for 
fastening  them  in  position  ;  not  during  extrac- 
tion,  for  the  centrifugal   force  applied  would 
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then  prevent  them  falling,  but  during  the 
short  periods  of  insertion  and  removal,  while 
the  machine  is  at  rest.  This  framework  has  a 
spindle  running  through  its 
centre,  the  bottom  end  of 
which  is  pointed,  and  works 
in  a  thimble  ;  its  iipper  end 
being  fixed  into,  and  acted 
upon  bj^  threefold  gearing, 
so  that  great  speed  may  be 
attained  when  desired.  In 
operating  the  combs  are 
moved  from  the  hives  singly, 
with  the  usual  precautions, . 
the  bees  are  brushed  off 
them,  and  they  are  carried  to 
the  place  of  operation,  which 
may  be  a  room,  washhouse, 
or  greenhouse  ;  or,  if  honey  is  abundant,  the 
operations  may  be  conducted  in  the  open  air. 
If  any  of  the  comb  contains  sealed  honej^  the 
lids  of  the  cells  should  be  shaved  off,  and  if 
there  are  any  irregularities  in  the  combs,  such 
as  are  hinted  at  above,  they  should  be  sliced 
off,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  lie  flat  against  the 
wire  work  of  the  revolving  cage,  touching  it  at 
every  possible  point.  It  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  combs  strutting  at  foot  of  cage,  as, 
if  kept  away  from  the  cage  wires,  the  centri- 
fugal force  will  cause  them  to  be  broken  out  of 
their  frames,  and  would  do  much  mischief.  It 
is  also  necessarjr  in  placing  the  combs  in  the 
cage  to  place  the  bottom  bar  of  the  frames  in 
such  a  position  as  shall  ensure  its  going/or irard 
when  revolving.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  as 
naturally  the  cells  point  iijncard,  so  when  the 
frame  of  comb  is  placed  on  its  end  in  the  posi- 
tion named,  thej'  shall  point  bacJcirards,  that 
when  revolving  the  honey  may  the  more  easilj' 
escape  from  them  and  be  left  behind.  The 
machine  is  constructed  to  contain  two  combs 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
of)erate  on  single  combs,  as  without  a  counter- 
balance great  strain  would  be  put  upon  one 
side  of  the  cage,,  and  imless  held  very  firmly 
the  whole  machine  \\'oidd  commence  waltzing 
aboiit,  through  the  unsteadiness  of  the  revolv- 
ing weight  within. 

The  combs  having  been  placed  in  the  cage — 
if  they  are  not  new,  and  contain  no  brood — 
thej'  maj'  be  sent  round  briskly  ;  and  three  or 
four  turns  of  the  handle  will  send  the  honey 
flying  against  the  sides  of  the  can,  like  large 
drops  of  rain  against  a,  window-pane,  leaving 
the  outer  sides  of  the  combs  perfectly  dry,  and 
every  vmsealed  cell  empty  ;  but  shoidd  there  be 
brood  in  the  cells  the  handle  must  be  turned 
more  slowly,  or  the  bi'ood  will  be  displaced. 
Having  cleaned  one  side  of  the  combs,  they 
should  be  reversed,  still  keeijing  the  cells  in 
the  before-mentioned  position,  and  the  turning 


repeated,  when  in  a  few  seconds  thej'  will  be 
quite  free  from  honey,  the  whole  of  which  wdl 
be  found  in  the  Extractor.  When  unsealing 
the  combs  a  bent  knife  of  the  form  here  shown 


is  used  ;  there  should  be  two  at  hand,  standing 
in  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  so  that  when  one 
becomes  cloyed  it  may  be  put  into  the  water, 
and  the  other  warm  and  clean  brought  into 
use.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  edge  of 
the  knife  very  sharp,  and  quite  free  from  wax 
in  any  form  ;  or,  instead  of  cutting,  it  will 
drag  off  the  lids  of  the  cells,  causing  gaps  in 
the  comb,  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  by 
on-lookers  to  some  fault  of  the  machine.  To 
those  who  have  the  advantage  of  a  heather  dis- 
trict for  their  bees  the  Slinger  must  be  a  s-reat 
acqmsition,  as  if  used  aright  it  would  more 
than  double  the  quantity  of  available  honey, 
since  there  need  be  no  expenditure  of  labour, 
time,  or  material  in  the  formation  of  comb  by 
the  bees.  The  projDer  system  of  management, 
with  its  aid  and  advantages,  is  as  practised  by 
the  best  Apiarians  in  America.  There,  when 
the  honej^  season  arrives,  they  double  their 
stocks,  placing  one  hive  upon  the  other,  so 
that  immense  popidations  are  formed ;  and 
as  the  brood  in  the  uj)per  one  hatches  out  the 
bees  store  it  with  honey,  which  is  immediately 
available  for  extraction.  The  hives  selected  for 
upj)er  stories  mider  this  system  are  those  which 
contain  the  straightest  combs,  so  that  there  is 
never  anjr  difficult)'  in  that  respect ;  and  as  the 
yield  is  large  and  continuous  (as  in  our  own 
heather  districts),  and  the  bees  have  no  combs 
to  build,  the  quantity  of  honey  taken  from  such 
stocks  is  simply  ciwrmo/is. 

Our  own  experience  is  by  comparison  very 
small  indeed.  We  had  up  to  the  2nd  of 
July  not  one  honey  day,  after  the  lovelj^  but 
delusive  weather  of  April  ;  indeed,  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  May  and  June  we  were 
obliged  to  feed  the  majority  of  our  stocks,  to 
enable  them  to  exist  and  keep  up  their  popula- 
tions. Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  we 
are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  machine,  and  have  little  doubt  but 
that  ere  long  it  will  be  recognised  as  an  indis- 
pensable implement  in  Apiculture. 


Feeding-Trough. — One  of  the  most  ingenious 
feediug-trouglis  is  a  French  invention.  It  is  formed 
of  about  eight  hundred  small  cylinders  of  thick 
cartridge-paper,  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  deep, 
closely  applied  together,  each  standing  on  its  end, 
thus  forming  a  mass  similar  to  honey-comb.  The 
food  being  poured  into  a  vessel  with  upright  sides  ; 
this  artificial  comb  is  placed  in  it,  and  the  bees  are 
able  to  feed  almost  in  their  natural  state. 
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'^*  These  columns  are  open  to  Subscribers,  so  that  their 
queries,  replies,  correspondence,  and  experiences,  may  be 
fully  and  faithfully  recorded;  and  for  the  discussion  of 
all  theories  and  si/stetns  in  Bee-culture,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  all  hives  and  appurfmiances,  that  the  truth  regard- 
iwj  them  may  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must 
not  be  expected  to  coincide  with  all  the  vietcs  expressed  by 
the  various  writers. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE 
APIARY  OF  R.  SYMINGTON,  ESQ. 

Having  read  with  great  interest  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Symington  on  '  the  management  of  bees  '  in  oiir 
Journal,  I  have  been  anxious  to  see  his  apiary ;  but, 
having  no  biisiiiess  in  that  direction,  I  determined  to 
ask  him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
I  received,  in  reply,  a  most  cordial  invitation  ;  and 
went,  accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  July.  I  got  there 
about  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  looked  around  the  apiary, 
which  is  nicely  arranged  in  a  circle  or  oval,  with  the 
hives  facing  all  round,  outwards.  There  were  many 
stocks  of  beautiful  Ligurians,  all  in  full  work, 
though  the  weather  on  that  day  was  rather  showery, 
and  very  windy,  as  which  it  had  been  for  a  week 
past,  as  I  knew,  to  my  cost,  by  the  work  performed 
in  my  own  apiary.  About  11  o'clock  my  host  came 
home,  and  took  me  into  his  large  extracting-room, 
where,  looking  at  the  things,  I  shonld  think  almost 
everything  requisite  to  manage  an  apiary  in  first- 
rate  style  might  be  found.  We  then  donned  our 
veils,  and  Mr.  S.  opened  a  great  many  hives ;  and 
we  examined  the  queens,  brood,  &c.,  and  found  one 
hive  that  contained  a  fertile  worker.  We  took  this, 
hives  and  bees,  &c.,  to  the  far  side  of  the  orchard, 
and  removed  all  the  frames,  &c. ;  then  took  the  empty 
hive  back  to  its  original  stand,  leaving  the  frames 
and  bees  behind  :  the  bees  were  then  brushed  off, 
and  the  frames  returned  to  the  hive.  This  proceed- 
ing leaves  the  fertile  worker  out  in  the  cold  ;  and 
not  liaving  flown  she  will  not  be  able  to  return  to 
her  own  hive,  unless  accidentally  ;  and  if  she  attempts 
to  enter  another  hive  she  will  surely  be  Irilled.  We 
were  now  joined  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Symington,  who,  like 
myself,  was  rather  afraid  of  his  hands  ;  and  together 
they  then  began  preparations  for  using  the  '  Honey- 
Slinger  '  or  '  Extractor,'  and  I  considered  myself  very 
fortunate  in  being  present  on  the  occasion,  as  I  had 
long  wished  to  see  a  little  performance  by  the  ma- 
chine. Well,  at  it  they  went :  they  blew  some 
smoke  into  the  top  of  the  hive,  took  off  the  cover, 
and,  after  that,  took  out  two  frames  at  a  time,  and 
carefully  brushed  or  winged  all  the  bees  off,  and  then 
took  them  into  the  extracting-room.  Any  cells  that 
were  sealed  over  were  uncapped  with  a  knife,  and  the 
frames  put  one  on  each  side  of  the  cage  :  Mr.  S.  then 
gave  a  few  good  turns  with  the  handle,  then  loosed  it, 
and  round  it  flew.  He  then  stopped  it,  and  showed 
me  the  combs  :  they  were  cleaned  out  beautifully. 
I  could  not  have  thought  tliat  it  would  do  it  so 
quickly,  nicely,  and  cleanly.  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
quite  fell  in  love  with  it.  Well,  I  think  they  ex- 
tracted about  between  1(J  and  12  lbs.  of  white  clover- 


honey,  which,  considering  the  bad  weather  of  the 
week  previous,  was  good,  as  it  had  been  very 
windy,  with  black  clouds  at  times,  driving  the 
bees  home  with  only  half  loads.  Mr.  Symington 
showed  me  a  lot  of  glass  jars  of  honey  that  he 
had  extracted  from  the  same  hive.  I  believe  he 
had  taken  near  70-lbs.  weight  from  that  hive  before 
I  went,  on  some  previous  Saturdays,  his  usual  ex- 
tracting days. 

Well,  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Starling  about  an 
'  extractor,'  or  parts  of  one  ;  but,  as  I  told  him  I 
thought  I  should  not  want  one  this  year,  I  suppose 
he  did  not  care  to  write  to  me  on  that  account  ;  but 
after  seeing  Mr.  Symington's  do  the  work  it  did, 
and  our  Editor's  recommendation  to  have  one,  I  have 
got  one  on  the  way  ;  but  think  of  haying  the  wheel 
and  strap,  like  a  sewing-machine,  to  work  it.  I  have 
got  the  can  and  frame  made,  and  will  let  you  know 
in  due  course  how  I  get  on 

After  going  over  some  nucleus  hives,  and  others, 
I  departed  for  home  ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  have 
never  enjoyed  a  bee-day  more  in  my  life,  thanks  to 
the  extreme  kindness  and  hospitality  of  Mr.  Syming- 
ton. I  got  home  about  nine  o'clock,  well  tired,  but 
very  pleased  with  my  first  inspection  of  the  '  Yankee 
Honey  Slinger'  at  work. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten,  among  so  many  things, 
to  mention  that  I  saw  the  new  '  frame-bar  hive' 
stocked  with  bees,  and  consider  that  it  is  a  first- 
rate  hive.  No  bother  of  having  to  cut  comb,  &c., 
oft'  the  tops  of  the  frames,  that  the  bees  will 
persist  in  building  again  and  again.  I  have  come 
to  the  same  opinion  as  others,  that  the  Woodbury 
hive  is  not  large  enough  for  an  ordinary  prolific 
Ligurian  queen. 

I  hope,  some  time  this  autumn,  to  give  you  a  line  or 
two  on  '  bar-frame  hives  and  good  management'  versus 
'straw  hives  and  the  let-alone  system,'  as  I  have  had 
a  good  insight  into  the  two  systems  this  year. — A 
Warwickshire  Bee-Keepek^  TVtston,  Leamington. 


A  CONVERT. 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  made  it  my  business  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  apiary  of  your  correspondent,  R.  Syming- 
ton, Esq.;  and  through  his  kindness  and  courtesy 
I  was  both  instructed  and  delighted  with  his  system 
of  management,  he  having  kindly  taken  tlie  trouble 
to  show  me  several  very  fine  stocks  of  Italian  liees, 
besides  explaining  a  host  of  little  matters  in  con- 
nexion with  their  management.  I  have  become  quite 
a  convert  to  the  bar-frame  system ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dently the  most  ])erfect  one,  giving  the  greatest 
control  over  the  bees  and  their  produce. 

May  the  Journal  go  on  and  prosper.  I  have 
proved  the  value  of  its  teachings.  Every  person 
that  keeps  bees  should  read  it ;  and  after  reading  it 
I  feel  sure  they  would  practise  the  improved  methods 
there  so  clearly  written  ;  more  care  would  be  be- 
stowed on  those  industrious  little  creatures ;  more 
love  for  the  pleasure  they  give,  as  well  as  for  the 
profits  they  bring;  and  then  will  the  hateful  sulphur- 
pit  be  abolished,  and  bee-keeping  be — what  it  ought 
to  be — a  scientific  and  ]>rofitable  amusement  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  our  rural  population. —  C.  FoitroN, 
Croft,  Hinckley. 
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HONEY-EXTRACTOR    AND    BAR-FRAME 
HIVES. 

Will  yon  kindly  allow  me  space  in  the  pages  of 
*  Our  Journal '  to  correct  a  few  mistakes  into  wliicli 
Mr.  Pettigrew  has  fallen  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
of  Hoiimclture  of  May  28th,  concerning  the  Honey 
Slinger,  and  in  which  he  so  far  misrepresents  my  ex- 
perience with  that  useful  ajiiarian  appliance  as  to 
convey  a  wrong  impression  to  his  readers,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  interests  of  bee-keeping  to  those  who 
may  happen  to  accept  his  theory. 

While  thanking  Mr.  P.,  through  your  pages,  for 
the  courtesy  with  which  he  received  my  visit  as  an 
amateur  bee-keeper,  I  trust  he  will  take  as  kindly  as 
it  is  meant  my  correction  of  what  may  be  the  result 
of  a  failing  memory  and  a  ivee  bit  of  prejudice  against 
bar-frame  hives  and  all  their  appliances.  But  as  I 
■was  one  of  the  first  to  have  a  Honey-slinger  made  in 
this  country,  and  had  used  it  and  written  my  ex- 
perience to  your  pages  before  the  end  of  July  last, 
but  which  through  press  of  matter  was  deferred  until 
the  issue  for  September,  with  your  kind  permission, 
as  Mr.  P.  has  referred  to  my  visit  to  him,  I  will  place 
my  experience  in  opposition  to  his  theory.  I  should 
have  done  so  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture, but  from  the  expoi'ieuce  of  one  of  your 
correspondents  I  feared  that  it  might  not  be  given 
there  intact. 

He  stated,  referring  to  me, — '  He  had  made  a 
slinger,  or  extractor,  and  had  tried  it.  It  did  not 
act  satisfactorily,  inasmuch  as  the  young  combs  were 
cast  out  of  the  bars  by  the  motion,  or  centrifugal 
force  of  the  machine,'  and  asked,  '  Has  any  one  been 
more  successful  with  the  linger  in  this  country  ?' 
Now,  sir,  as  I  certainly  did  not  tell  Mr.  P.  that  it 
did  not  act  satisfactorily,  not  having  once  entertained 
that  opinion,  but  quite  the  contrary,  I  cannot  see 
how  anything  short  of  prejudice  could  construe  a 
mere  admission  that  comb  not  properhj  attached  to  all 
sides  of  the  frame  was  liable  to  be  broken  out  by 
rapid  motion,  into  evidence  of  its  imsatisfactory  use  : 
for  as  I  only  used  one  comb  not  securely  attached  to 
the  frame,  and  as  all  the  rest  endured  the  ordeal 
■without  any  injury,  my  experience,  instead  of  being 
used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Slinger,  only  teaches, 
that  comb  of  that  description  should  either  not  be 
used  or  only  with  a  slower  motion.  Mr.  P.  says,  '  I 
have  been  looking  out  and  listening  for  evidence  of 
the  practical  utility  of  the  Extractor  amongst  English 
bee-keepers ;  so  far  I  have  been  unfortunate,  for  I  have 
not  heard  of  one  instance  of  success.'  If  Mr.  P.  means 
that  be  has  not  met  with  one  instance  of  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  '  Honey  Slinger,'  I  fear  it  is 
because  he  has  not  listened  at  the  right  door,  or 
looked  into  the  right  field.  My  own  testimony 
to  him  was  decidedly  in  its  favour ;  and  if  you 
will  kindly  send  him,  on  my  account — as  a  small 
token  of  my  remembrance  of  his  courtesy  —  copies 
of  this  Journal  for  August,  September,  and  your 
next  issue,  if  you  find  space  for  this,  he  will  then 
have  the  written  testimony  of  three  witnesses  :  of 
yourself,  sir,  the  gentleman  designating  himself 
'  Novice,'  and  your  humble  servant,  '  Alpha  ; '  and, 
doubtless  he  will  conclude  that  in  the  mouth  of 
■three  witnesses  their  practical  experience  establishes 


the  fact  of  its  utility  against  his  mere  theory  in  the 
absence  of  any  experience.  But,  if  Mr.  P.  means  by 
the  '  successful  use,'  the  taking  of  immense  quantities 
of  honey  from  the  hives  by  the  lase  of  the  '  Slinger,' 
he  has  already  given  the  answer,  for  the  bad  season 
which  disappointed  him  of  his  '  supers,'  for  the 
Manchester  Show  forbade  the  taking  of  large 
quantities  by  the  '  Slinger.'  So  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, having  fairly  tested  the  machine  by  taking 
about  20  lbs.  of  honey  out  of  two  hives,  the  season 
being  unfavourable  for  honey,  and  my  aim  being  the 
increase  of  stocks,  I  was  content  to  let  the  bees 
have  all,  besides  -what  they  had  gathered,  concluding 
that  I  had  not  done  amiss  by  increasing  four  stocks 
and  a  small  swarm  of  Ligurians  to  twelve  stocks, 
seven  of  which  were  Italianised.  Mr.  P.  seems  to 
think  that  the  bees  gather  more  farina  in  England 
than  in  America,  and  that  is  a  reason  that  the 
Honey  Slinger  will  be  of  less  service  to  English 
bee-keepers  ;  and  afterwards  asks,  '  Does  the 
"Slinger"  invariably  cast  the  honey  out  and  leave 
the  brood  undisturbed  ?  or  does  some  of  the  brood 
and  farina  go  off  at  a  tangent  with  the  honey  'i '  In 
answer  to  his  inquiry,  allow  me  to  say,  that  whether 
there  be  much  or  little  farina,  it  will  be  altogether 
unaffected  by  the  revolution  of  the  machine.  Nor 
would  Mr.  P.  be  able  to  fling  it  out,  unless  he  first 
broke  the  cells  to  pieces,  it  is  placed  too  securely  by  the 
bees,  and  smoothed  down  so  nicely  in  the  cells  that 
no  motion  of  the  machine  is  likely  to  shift  it ;  but  for 
clearing  those  combs  that  have  both  farina  and  honey 
in  it  is  just  the  thing,  taking  all  the  honey  clean  out, 
and  leaving  all  the  farina  safe  in.  But  in  reference 
to  brood,  as  I  used  the  machine  very  rapidly,  with 
some  brood-combs  that  were  not  sealed  over,  and 
although  watching  for  its  effect  on  the  brood,  could 
only  discover  that  in  the  case  of  a  few  unsealed  drone 
larvce  they  were  thrown  out,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that  with  a  little  care,  by  a  less  rapid  motion, 
unsealed  brood  may  be  revolved  without  either  being 
cast  out  or  injured ;  and  that  the  motion  required  to 
throw  out  the  eggs,  or  brood,  is  much  more  than 
is  required  to  throw  out  any  honey  while  still 
in  a  fluid  state.  And  I  would  advise  Mr.  P.  to 
make  haste  to  get  some  bar-frame  hives  and  a 
Honey-slinger  as  the  best  means  of  remo'ving  his 
scepticism. 

Mr.  P.  finds  an  imaginary  difficulty  in  paring  off 
the  sealing  of  the  honey-cells  on  the  ground  of  the 
combs  not  being  quite  level.  But  we  may  remind 
him  that  we  have  far  more  flat  combs  in  the  bar- 
frame  hives  than  he  will  find  on  the  average  in  the 
old  sleep,  and  we  found  no  practical  difficulty.  A 
sharp  knife  made  hot  in  water,  and  a  steady  hand, 
cleared  them  of  the  sealing  in  about  as  little  time  as 
it  would  take  him  to  prepare  the  comb  to  be  drained 
in  the  ordinary  way.  He  also  anticipated  much 
difficulty  from  the  Ijees  having  too  much  farina  in 
their  combs  if  not  often  removed.  But  as  we  neither 
kill  bees  nor  destroy  farina,  the  bees  tise  it  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  gathered  ;  and  if  they  have 
plenty  of  it  and  a  sufficiency  of  honey,  they  will  be- 
gin to  breed  earlier,  and  more  largely.  I  opened  a 
hive  on  a  fine  day,  the  26th  of  Jan.  and  found 
sealed  brood  in  good  quantity.  And  more,  I  have 
found  but  little  difficulty  with  the  old  dried  pollen, 
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for,  having  purcliased  some  combs  from  Lives  in 
■whicli  the  bees  had  starved  to  death — perished  for 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  bee-keeper — 
and  finding  some  of  it  filled  with  such  pollen,  I  set 
the  bees  to  do  what  I  conld  not  do  without  destroy- 
ing the  comb,  and  soon  found  they  had  covered  the 
floor-board  with  the  debris,  and  in  a  few  days  her 
majesty  was  using  them  to  deposit  her  eggs  in.  If 
Mr.  P.  only  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  witnessing 
what  may  be  done  with  the  bar-frame  hive  in  the 
management  of  bees  he  would  be  likely  to  express 
his  astonishment,  as  two  experienced  bee-keepers, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  forty  years'  standing  each,  have 
done  when  visiting  my  apiary. 

And,  lastly,  Mr.  P.  refers  to  something  I  said 
about  cheap  bar-frame  hives,  for  those  to  whom  the 
expense  would  be  a  consideration ;  and  before  drawing 
to  a  close,  allow  mo  to  say  that  after  what  has  been 
said  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  your  readers  will 
not  need  any  instruction  from  me  in  the  luaking  of 
hives.  But  where  the  expense  is  an  object,  my 
experience  may  be  of  some  service.  I  began  by 
purchasing  some  rice-starch  boxes ;  I  now  use  a 
larger  box,  such  as  biscuits  are  sent  from  the  manu- 
facturers in,  and  carefully  pulling  one  to  pieces,  and 
nailing  strips  of  lath — sawn  lath — ronnd  the  edges 
of  the  sides  of  another,  after  having  first  taken  the 
top  and  bottom  off,  I  then  nail  the  sides  of  the 
divided  box  on  the  ovtside,  place  the  ends  inside,  and 
thus  have  a  box  with  double  sides  and  dead-air 
spaces  at  what  is  with  me  the  front  and  back  of  the 
hive,  the  ends  not  having  dead-air  spaces.  Then 
nailing  tin  angle-plates  on  the  corners,  making  my 
frames  of  sawn  laths,  and  my  top  and  bottom  either 
of  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  boxes  or  of  some 
larger  box,  I  have  a  bar-frame  hive  that  will  last 
twenty  years ;  and  although  not  quite  so  cheap  as 
Mr.  P.  intimates,  at  less  cost  for  the  materials  than 
an  ordinary  straw  hive,  and  at  about  a  third  of  the 
price  that  Mr.  P.'s  hives  are  sold  at.  And  any 
cottager  that  can  get  a  few  tools,  and  has  skill 
enough  to  make  himself  a  decent  rabbit-hutch  or 
hen-coop,  may  make  himself  good  and  useful  hives; 
and  by  the  directions  contained  in  the  pages  of  the 
British  Bee  Journal,  secure,  at  the  outlay  of  a  little 
labour  and  skill,  and  the  price  of  a  common  straw 
hive,  a  good  bar-frame  hive  by  which  he  may  keep 
bees  as  bees  should  be  kept,  allowing  man's  reason 
to  make  the  best  of  their  habits  and  instincts. — 
Alpha,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  June  25th. 


NADIRING. 

I  am  sorry  your  correspondent,  '  T.  J.  Hereford,' 
has  written  in  such  a  veri/  condemnatory  way  on  the 
subject  of  my  late  husband's  plan  of  'nadiring,'  and 
venture  to  send  you  my  experience  of  this  season. 
When  the  bees  showed  symptoms  of  swarming  in 
May,  a  nadir  was  put  under  a  stock  hive  ;  three 
weeks  after  I  discovered,  by  having  it  held  over  a 
looking-glass,  that  it  was  full  of  white  honeycomb, 
with  numbers  of  bees  at  work.  Since  that  the  bees 
have  again  shown  symptoms  of  swai-miug,  and  were 
quieted  by  having  a  '  super  '  put  on  the  stock  hive  : 
this  they  are  now  filling. 

At   the  beginning  of  June   three  other  restless 


stocks,  which  had  nearly  filled  their  supers,  were  pro- 
vided with  nadirs,  and  quieted  down  in  like  manner. 
These  nadirs  have  been  examined,  and  are  also  full 
of  honeycomb,  with  bees  busily  working,  so  I  hope 
to  get  a  good  store  of  honey  from  the  nadirs  that 
have  given  so  much  offence  to  '  T.  J.' 

Care  should  be  taken  that  one  set  of  the  three- 
sixteenth-inch  slits  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
entrance  to  the  stock  hive,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  dead  bees,  as  the  light  from  the  entrance  will 
show  them  their  way  up.  Room  for  the  exit  of  one 
bee  at  a  time  may  be  cut  in  the  hasp  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nadir,  to  expedite  their  departure  from  it. 
I  hope  you  will  kindly  insert  this  in  the  August 
number  of  your  Joiirucd. — E.  T.  Pagden,  Alfriston. 


DEAD  BEES  IN  NADIRS. 

The  remedy  for  your  correspondent's  difficulty  is 
a  simple  one,  but  at  the  same  time  completely  effec- 
tive. Let  him  bore  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  nadir,  large  enough  for  one  or  two  bees  to  pass 
out,  and  he  will  not  be  annoyed  by  finding  any 
more  dead  bees  in  it.  When  they  descend  into 
the  nadir  and  cannot  find  their  way  back,  owing  to 
the  number  of  bees  clustering  over  the  slits  by  which 
they  gained  admission,  they  are  very  apt  to  worry 
themselves  to  death.  I  met  with  the  same  difficulty 
myself,  and  this  was  the  remedy  which  the  late  Mr. 
Pagden  prescribed.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
concur  with  his  opinion,  that  nadirs  as  honey-boxes 
are  of  great  value. 

He  was  most  successful  in  producing  a  great 
quantity  of  honey,  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  test 
of  skilful  bee-keeping  ;  and  one  of  his  strong  points 
was,  the  nadir-honey  box.  He  maintained  that  its 
use  is  a  great  preventive  to  swarming  ;  and  I  believe 
he  is  right.  I  have  tried  it  during  the  present  sea- 
son, in  connexion  with  three  different  sorts  of  hives, 
and  with  marked  success. 

The  only  straw  skep  which  I  still  retain  stood 
upon  a  nadir-box,  into  which  I  had  accidentally  left 
the  communication  open  during  the  winter,  and 
which,  quite  early  in  the  season,  I  discovered  to  be 
half  full  of  comb.  The  bees  have  since  filled  two 
hexagon  supers  of  about  thirteen  pounds  each. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  one  of  your  hives,  with 
its  eight  large  frames.  One  of  your  glass  and  wood 
oblong  supers  was  put  on  about  the  22nd  of  May, 
and  on  Whit  Sunday  the  bees  took  possession  in 
force.  The  following  Thursday  they  occupied  the 
second,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  two  more, 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  two  first.  These  four,  which 
will  contain  about  14  lbs.  of  honey  a-piccc,  were 
quickly  filled  up  with  condi  ;  but  the  bees  still  clus- 
tered about  the  outside  of  the  hive  ;  and  on  Monday, 
June  Sth,  I  added  two  more  of  the  same  boxes  (in- 
tended for  supers,  but  placed  as  nadirs),  in  a  box 
attached  to  the  sliding  lloor-board  of  the  hive.  These 
were  almost  immediately  filled  with  bees,  and  eomb- 
building  vigorously  commenced,  and  ni}'  prospects  of  a 
large  harvest  from  this  hive  very  encouraging  ;  but, 
alas!  a  frost  on  the  11th  of  June, which  was  the  pre- 
lude of  more  unfavourable  weather,  stopped  their  work, 
and  they  have  done  but  little  since ;  so  that,  instead 
of  six,  or  eight,  or  fourteen  boxes  of  honey,  I  must 
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content  myself  with  four  finished,  and  two  unfinished. 
I  am,  however,  very  strongly  convinced  that  the 
swarming  was  prevented  by  the  timely  addition  of 
the  nadir  ;  and  that,  had  the  favourable  weather 
lasted,  my  produce  in  consequence  might  have  been 
very  large. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  Proctor's  drawer- 
hive,  in  which  the  eight  4-lb.  drawers  were  all  filled 
with  bees  at  work,  and  beneath  which,  to  avoid 
swarming,  I  placed  an  old  wine-box,  capable  of  hold- 
ing about  40  lbs.  of  honey.  This  was  at  once  almost 
filled  with  bees,  and  soon  after  with  honeycomb, 
whilst  the  work  above  still  went  on  merrily  ;  and  I 
shall  have  ten  or  twelve  drawers  filled  with  honey. 
—  Henry  Bligh,  Nettkbed  Vicarage,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  July  IGth,  1874. 


A  BEE  DRESS. 


I  have  tacked  a  piece  of  stout  net  (called  fountain- 
net  by  drapers)  about  18  inches  square  on  to  a 
wooden  frame  and  placed  it  between  my  two  hives  ; 
it  is  as  high  as  the  window  is  kept  open,  and  this 
appears  to  be  an  effectual  barrier,  keeping  each  hive 
to  itself  with  its  own  saucer  of  pebbles  and  water. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  also  that  my 
troubles  as  to  the  tapes  are  over. 

I  have  again  opened  the  hive  and  found  all 
securely  fixed  by  the  little  workers,  so  that  I  could 
remove  all  tlie  tapes  from  all  the  frames  except  one, 
the  same  that  fell  out  last  time  1  tried  to  free  it, 
this  I  have  left  again  for  the  present.  I  think  I 
told  you  that  I  had  made  the  frames  of  both  my 
hives  fit  up  close  to  the  crown- board,  and  had  also 
done  away  with  the  bottom  bar  and  rack. 

On  opening  the  hive  I  was  glad  to  find  it  appeared 
to  be  answering  admirably  ;  the  bees  had  not  stuck 
dowai  the  crown-board,  but  were  lengthening  their 
combs  downvpards  below  the  side  ends  of  the  frames. 
This  being  the  case,  and  finding  they  have  plenty  of 
unsealed  stores  in  their  cells,  I  have  ventured  (with 
the  ivind  west)  to  put  on  a  super. 

I  am  now  going  to  trouble  you  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  hee-drcss,  which  so  well  answers  the  purpose 
intended  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  about 
it.  At  my  first  operations  with  the  bees  I  had  only 
a  circular  veil  of  tarlatan  secured  under  a  bnttoned- 
up  coat  and  felt  hat.  This  I  found  so  heating  that 
I  have  had  made  what  I  will  now  describe  : — A 
book-muslin  kind  of  Garibaldi  shirt,  circular,  with 
wide  sleeves  (to  wear  without  coat  or  waistcoat), 
elastic  at  the  wrists  and  at  the  top  for  springing 
over  the  brim  of  the  hat  (also  made  of  muslin 
stretched  on  wire). 

Exact  dimensions  of  shirt  are  these  : — two  45-inch 
breadths  of  strong  book-muslin  40  inches  long;  the 
breadths  to  be  seven  together  leaving  an  opening,  to 
commence  about  2  inches  from  the  bottom,  of  21 
inches,  which  gives  a  J2-ineh  arm-bole.  This 
is  essential  in  order  to  put  it  on  and  off  with  ease. 
Put  in  a  sleeve  26  inches  long  and  the  width  of 
arm-hole,  but  9  inches  wide  at  wrist,  into  the  hem 
of  which  run  a  piece  of  strong  cotton  elastic  the 
size  required.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the 
dress,  about  5  or  6  inches  from  the  top,  insert  a 
piece  of  black  Brussels  net  about  17  inches  wide  by 


9  inches  long,  and  cut  away  the  muslin  at  the  back 
of  it.  Run  an  elastic  into  the  top  hem  to  go  over 
the  crown  of  the  hat,  and  ^-inch  wide  tape  into  the 
hem  at  the  bottom,  beginning  at  centre  of  front. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  draw  the  dress  when  on  well 
in  at  the  waist  and  tie  securely.  The  elastic  wrist 
goes  over  stout  cloth  gloves,  or  rather  gauntlets, 
along  the  back  and  fingers  of  which  are  puffs  of 
white  muslin  sewn,  so  that  no  harm  can  come  to  the 
bees  or  to  oneself.  I  have  found  this  dress  perfectly 
cool  and  protective,  giving  full  liberty  for  manipula- 
tion, &c.  In  the  open  air  jaconet  might  be  used 
instead  of  muslin,  and  white  net  instead  of  black,  it 
could  then  be  sent  to  the  laundry  to  be  washed  and 
got  up  as  often  as  desired. 

The  brim  of  my  muslin  and  steel-framed  hat  was 
4J  inches  deep,  so  that  the  dress  hangs  straight 
down  from  the  hat  to  the  shoulders. 

I  lierewith  enclose  stamped  envelope,  with  many 
thanks  for  your  ready  help  in  my  difficulties. 

Let  us  be  of  good  cheer  !  I  trust  the  worst  is 
past.  The  weather  here  is  delightful ! — J.  W., 
Leamington. 


BEE-HOUSES. 


In  my  last  letter  I  promised  to  give  a  description 
of  the  construction  of  bee-houses.  I  may,  however, 
before  doing  so  advert  to  the  fact  that  bees  are  more 
forward  in  spring  when  kept  in  houses  than  when 
kept  outside,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  economising 
of  the  heat,  and  as  a  rule  I  always  find  my  bees  in 
the  house  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  those  kept 
outside  ;  besides  weak  stocks  can  be  better  attended 
to — in  fact,  bee-houses  possess  so  many  advantages 
that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  enumerate 
them,  and  these  advantages  can  only  be  learned 
"by  bee-keepers  adopting  houses  of  a  proper  construc- 
tion, of  which  I  will  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
most  inexpensive,  leaving  decorative  and  architec- 
tural beauty  to  those  who  have  a  desire  for  such- 
like. 

And,  first,  let  me  here  say  that  although  any 
handy  person  can  easily  build  a  house,  it  is  at  all 
times  better  to  employ  a  tradesman,  as  he  will  not 
only  make  a  better  job,  but  will  be  more  able  to 
cut  the  wood  to  advantage,  thereby  lessening  the 
expense. 

The  wood  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is  com- 
mon |-lining,  tungned  and  grooved,  this  answers 
for  nearly  all  the  outside  casing ;  for  the  interior 
some  scantlings  4  x  I5  in.  will  be  required.  The 
size  of  the  house  and  the  number  of  hives  to  be  kept 
must  now  be  determined  on,  and  in  all  cases  no  hives 
should  stand  nearer  to  each  other  than  3  ft.,  and  the 
boards  should  be  so  placed  that  the  entrance  to  each 
hive  should  be  in  the  centre,  and  such  entrance 
should  be  a  half  circle  5  in.  in  diameter,  with  an 
alighting  board  (moveable)  attached  to  the  house, 
with  a  ring  of  wood  placed  round  the  circle  about 
1  in.  broad  and  §  in.  thick,  and  better  if  every 
entrance  be  difterent  in  colour,  or  have  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark.  I  have  almost  omitted  to  remark 
that  floor-boards  for  such  houses  require  either  to 
have  moveable  or  shifting  alighting-boards,  thus 
adapting  themselves  to   the  entrances  in  the   bee- 
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liouse.  For  simplicity  of  construction  the  span- 
roof  with  projecting  eaves  ought  to  be  adhered  to. 
As  I  liave  already  stated  the  size  of  house  and 
number  of  hives  to  be  kept  must  be  known.  The 
builder  will,  in  the  first  place,  make  a  pair  of  sides  in 
plain  door  fashion,  having  the  lining  with  V-joints 
nailed  firmly  to  the  scantlings  already  mentioned ; 
next  make  a  pair  of  gables  or  ends,  and  in  either 
one  of  the  sides  or  the  ends  mark  off  the  doorway, 
so  that  it  will  separate  at  the  joints  and  between  the 
upper  and  lower  bar.  After  this  and  the  entrance  to 
each  hive  have  been  cut,  they  are  ready  for  joining 
and  fitting  at  the  corners,  fastening  together  with 
corner-clasps  or  bntt  hinges,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  portable.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  the 
roof;  purlins,  4x2  in.,  are  fitted  into  the  gables, 
coming  flush  to  the  top,  and  then  covered  with  the 
same  size  of  lining  as  the  sides,  fastening  the  roof  to 
the  sides  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described 
for  the  walls.  The  whole  outside  may  now  be 
painted  with  lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  raw  oil, 
the  roof  when  wet  to  get  a  coat  of  Portland  cement 
dusted  over  the  entire  surface,  the  whole  structure 
may  then  be  placetl  upon  square  boxes  about  the 
depth  of  the  base,  and  these  placed  into  shallow 
troughs  filled  with  some  liquid  to  prevent  insects 
creeping  into  or  upon  the  house.  The  next  thing  to 
do  is  the  floor,  the  sleepers  to  rest  upon  two  strong 
beams  supported  from  the  boxes  at  the  corners. 
The  floor  may  then  be  laid  and  fitted  either  close,  or 
leaving  a  small  space  round  the  walls,  to  suit  the 
hives  as  they  may  be  placed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if 
the  hives  are  supported  from  the  walls  the  floor  must 
not  touch  them,  but  if  they  are  supported  upon 
pedestals  (which  latter  plan  is  the  best),  then  the 
floor  may  go  close  to  the  walls.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  hives  may  be  either  in  one  row  or  in  two, 
but  in  no  instance  should  one  hive  stand  directly 
above  another,  zig-zag  fashion  is  the  way.  The 
floor  now  completed  the  fixing  of  pedestals  comes 
next,  they  may  be  either  metal  pipes  (fire-clay)  or 
wood  ;  if  the  former,  a  plug  must  be  put  in  the  wide 
end,  on  this  yon  fasten  a  resting-place  for  the  hive, 
coming  close  to  the  house,  the  pipes  or  pedestals 
must  not  touch  the  floor,  and  ought  to  have  a  guard 
filled  with  liquid  to  prevent  insects  getting  up.  The 
foregoing  instmictions  attended  to  keep  your  bee- 
house  comparatively  free  from  insects,  and  the  house 
can  be  entered  at  any  time  without  in  the  slightest 
disturbing  the  bees ;  in  fact,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  a  dance  might  be  indulged  in  and  the  bees 
would  hardly  know  that  any  disturbance  was  taking 
place. 

Althoxigh  the  foregoing  embraces  the  most  that 
is  required,  yet  there  may  be  some  minor  details 
not  thoroughly  explained.  Should  any  think  of 
building  such  a  house  and  require  further  informa- 
tion, by  enclosing  a  stamp  for  rejily  and  addressing 
to  me  under  cover  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bee  Journal, 
their  letter  will  then  be  transmitted  to 

A  Lanarkshire  Bee  Keeper. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  actual  diiucu.-ious  of  a 
house  capable  of  contaiuinjr,  say  twelve  hive.s,  witli  llie 
bill  of  quanlitius  and  csliniate  of  cust  of  the  same.  Also 
■why  '  it  would  be  better  if  every  eutrauce  be  different  in 
colom-  V ' — Ed.] 


EXPERIENCE   IN    UNITING    LIGURIAN 
QUEENS  TO   ENGLISH   OR   BLACK   BEES. 

On  page  45  your  clever  correspondent,  F. 
Cheshire,  Esq.,  details  the  strange  conduct  of  bees  in 
accepting  an  alien  queen.  Why  a  stock  of  bees 
sometimes  will  not  accept  a  stranger  cpieen,  when 
they  have  no  other  in  the  hive,  and  the  alien  queen 
has  been  caged  in  the  hive  for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
has  in  that  time  got  the  same  scent  as  the  bees, 
formerly  seemed  to  me  a  mystery  ;  but  I  have  since 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  with  disturbing 
the  bees  when  opening  the  queen -cage,  as  now  I 
never  have  a  queen  encased  by  using  my  improved 
queen -cages 

In  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  of  November  15th, 
1864,  I  described  a  singular  case  of  antipathy,  of  a 
common  stock  of  bees  to  an  imported  Ligurian  queen, 
similar  to  that  of  our  scientific  correspondent,  Mr. 
Cheshire,  so  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  reprint 
part  of  the  article,  as  it  shows  that  certain  queens 
seem  to  be  obnoxious  to  a  stock  of  bees,  when  if 
another  queen  be  given  to  them  they  are  all  love 
and  affection,  accejjting  her  as  their  beloved  sovereign 
at  once. 

'  In  uniting  queens  there  is  always  a  risk,  and  I 
cannot  (1864)  find  out  the  mystery  (hut  have  since) 
why  the  bees  will  not  accept  a  queen  that  is  given  to 
them,  yet  after  they  reject  her,  if  she  is  given  to 
another  stock,  they  receive  her  joyfully.  Again:  the 
same  stock  that  rejected  the  first  queen  will  gladly 
accept  another  queen,  if  given  to  them  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards.  A  short  time  since  I  had  a  case 
that  illustrates  the  point. 

'  Having  imported  direct  several  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, pure,  fertile  Ligurian  queens  to  be  found  in. 
Europe,  I  placed  one  over  a  stock  for  some  hours, 
that  had  its  black  queen  removed  two  days  before. 
I  then  admitted  one  bee  at  a  time,  and  they  behaved 
very  well  until  half-a-dozen  had  been  admitted,  when 
they  seized  and  attacked  the  queen,  and  I  could  not 
separate  them  without  taking  the  queen  up  in  my 
fingers  and  actually  pulling  the  bees  from  her.  This 
took  place  four  times,  when  seeing  that  the  bees 
would  not  accept  this  queen,  I  put  her  over  another 
stock,  and  when  I  admitted  the  bees  they  received  ' 
her  joyfully. 

'  I  then  gave  the  stock  that  had  rejected  the  queen 
another  of  the  imported  Ligurian  queens,  and  when 
admitted  to  her,  they  received  the  queen  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  into  the  hive.' 

If  Mr.  Cheshire  and  all  other  bee-keepers  will 
adopt  my  '  Improved  Queen  Cages,'  which  I  fully 
described  in  Vol.  I.  page  188,  and  Vol.  II.  page  14, 
of  the  British  Bee  Journal,  for  their  benefit,  and  now 
made  by  Mr.  Aston,  at  only  one  to  two  shillings  each, 
they  will  have  no  further  use  for  their  '  smoker  in 
hand  '  when  uniting  Ligurian  queens  ;  as  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Cheshire,  and  stated  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  of  November  8th,  1864,  in  an  article 
on  uniting  bees,  '  That  after  having  injured  the 
health  of  stocks  of  bees  for  a  number  of  years  by 
fumigation,  I  found  it  was  quite  unnecessary  in  any 
operation  with  bees ;  and  that  all  fumigation,  of 
whatever  kind,  was  more  or  less  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  bees.' 
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Boes  take  little  notice  of  an  unimpregnated  queen. 
When  in  the  hive,  instead  of  lualdng  way  for  her 
majesty,  as  the  bees  do  when  she  becomes  a  mother, 
backing  out  of  her  patli  when  perambulating  the 
combs  in  search  of  cleaned  empty  cells  in  which  to 
deposit  eggs,  witli  their  faces  turned  to  her  loved 
and  sacred  body,  the  bees  allow  a  virgin  queen  to 
scramble  as  best  she  can  from  one  part  of  the  comb 
to  another,  and  when  she  is  removed  or  leaves  the 
hive,  the  same  as  described  by  Mr.  Cheshire,  the 
bees  hardly  seem  to  know  of  her  disappearance,  and 
give  but  little  signs  that  she  is  missed. — William 
Care,  Clayton  Bridge  Apiarij,  Neivton  Heath,  near 
Manchester. 


LIGURIANISING. 
On  the  1 5th  of  June  I  successfully  introduced  a 
Ligurian  queen  to  a  stock  of  black  bees  in  an  Obser- 
vatory hive,  and  the  first  young  Ligurian  crept  out 
on  the  4th  of  July,  being  nineteen  days  from  the  day 
the  queen  was  released  from  her  cage.     On  the  5th 
of  July  I  accidentally  killed  the  queen,  and  on  the 
7th  I  caged   another  Lignrian  with  a  few  workers, 
at  the  same  time  cutting  out  two  queen  cells.      On 
the  8th  I  cut  out  four  queen  cells  ;  on  the  9th  five  : 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  the  queen  was 
released.     The  bees  were  not  friendly  towards  her, 
and  she  was  stung  under  one  of  her  wings.     I  then 
caught  her,  removed  the  sting,  and  caged  her.     On 
the  morning  of  the  10th  cut  out  three  queen  cells, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  queen  was  again  released, 
but  was  attacked  as  before,  whereupon  I  again  caged 
her,  and  released  and  caged  her  every  afternoon  up 
to  the  16th  July,  when  the  bees  seemed  more  friendly 
towards  her.     On  the  11th  five  queen  cells  were  cut 
out  ;  on  the   12th  six  :   on  the  1.3th  four;   on  the 
14th  two  ;  on  the  15th  three  ;  and  on  the  16th  two  ; 
making  a  total  of  thirty-six  queen  cells.     Since  she 
has  been  released  I  have  removed  three,  and  there 
are  at  present  two  more,  commenced.      The  queen 
commenced   laying  on  the  19th,   and  althougli  the 
bees  persist  in  building  queen  cells  they  seem  at  last 
to  have  taken  to  her.    I  have  never  before  had  such 
trouble  in  introducing  an  alien   queen,  nor  have  I 
ever  cut  so  many  queen  cells  out  of  one  hive  ;  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  being   the   most.      In  my 
apiary   I  use  the   Stewartou  and  Woodbury  hives. 
With  some  improvements  I  have  succeeded  in  head- 
ing artificial  swarms  of  black  bees  with   Ligurian 
queens,  in  the  following  manner  : — A  brood  comb  is 
removed  from  a  populous  hive  of  black  bees,  and  a 
Ligurian  queen  is  caged   upon  it,  and  it  is  placed 
into  an  empty  hive,  the  vacant  sj)aces  being  filled  up 
with  frames   jirepared  with   impressed  wax   guide- 
sheets  ;   then  the  stock  hive,  with  the  black  queen 
and  bees  is  removed  to  a  new  stand,  and  the  hive 
with  the  caged  Ligurian  queen  is  put  in  its  place, 
and  two  days  afterwards  the  queen  cells  are  cut  out 
and  the  queen  released,  who  is  generally  accepted  by 
the  swarm.     I  do  not  close  the  entrance  of  the  stock 
hive,  as  the  old  queen  being  with  the  young  bees 
breeds  rapidly,  and  the  hive  is  very  soon  strengthened. 
I  tried  some  frames  in  one  of  my  hives  without  a 
bottom  bar,  as  recommended  in  the  Journal^  liut  in 
one  case  I  found  the  bees  were  not  satisfied  to  com- 


mence comb-liuilding  from  the  top,  but  actually 
built  from  the  bottom.  In  the  second  case  the 
comb  was  fixed  to  the  floor-board  ;  and  although  it 
was  loosed  from  that,  owing  to  its  being  insecurely 
fixed  to  the  sides,  it  dropped  away  from  the  frame. 
The  comb  weiglied  7  lbs.  For  many  years  I  have 
used  the  impressed  wax-sheets  for  guides  ;  I  find 
them  far  preferable  to  waxing  the  bars.  There 
ought  to  be  no  complaints  now  of  bees  not  storing 
honey,  as  they  have  certainly  quite  made  up  for  loss 
of  time  last  month  ;  one  of  my  Liguriau  swarms 
of  the  21st  of  May  having  not  only  filled  its  hive, 
but  jiroduced  nearly  90  lbs,  of  super  honey. — Thos. 
Wm.  Cowan,  Horsham,  July  20th,  1874. 


THE  COMING  SHOW. 

I  WRITE  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  interests  of 
our  new  Association  and  the  coming  Show,  when  I 
would  urge  intending  exhibitors  to   send  their  pro- 
duce to  the  Crystal  Palace,  even  though  it  be  far 
from  first-rate,  because  it  is  by  this  time  very  plain 
to  all  bee-keepers,  that  the  honey-season  of  '74  will 
be  but  a  moderate  one.     Of  course  I  cannot  judge  of 
the  whole   United  Kingdom,   but  the   tone  of  your 
article   in  last  month's    Journal  leads  me  to   think 
your  prospects  in   the   south  are  far  from  brilliant ; 
and  my  own  experience,  so  far,  is  much  the  same, 
and  those  of  us  who  fondly  hoped  to  send  np  supers 
weighing  40  or  50  lbs.  will  be  wofully  disappointed. 
Now  my  idea  is,  that  we  should  have  &full  show 
of  supers,  &c.,  even  if  of  moderate  quality,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  few  very  first-class  ones.     I  am  well 
aware  many  would  be  tempted  to  smile  if  I  calcu- 
lated on  my  contribution  to  the  Show  beating  all 
before  it,  or  even  winning  prizes  ;  but  if  I  send  the 
best  I  have,  and  all  our   members  do  likewise,  we 
shall   at  least    learn  something   by   being  able  to~ 
compare   notes    regarding    the  season   in    different 
counties  ;  besides,  if  we  have  done  our  best,  we  may 
be  sure  our  little  '  assistants,'  the  bees,  will  have  done 
their  best ;  and  if  the  season  is  against  us,  no  one  can 
be  to  blame.     So  the  Exhibition  may  be  just   as 
pleasing  and  instructive  if  the  tables  are  well  filled, 
as   if  monster   supers  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Speaking  of  '  monster  supers,'    I   shall   look   with 
great  suspicion  on  any  like  the  one  which  literally 
took  away  my  breath  at  the  Manchester  Show  last 
year,   and  concerning  which  I  remarked  to  a  bee- 
keeping friend  who  accompanied  me,  '  Thafs  too  good.'' 
Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  here  let  me  say,    I  hopie  our 
Association  will  set  down  a  firm   foot  against  '  doc- 
toi-ing'  or   'feeding  up;'  for  competition   to   be  a 
source  of  pleasure  must  be  honest,   and   I  consider 
it    mean  in  the  extreme  to  have  recourse  to  any 
'  d(5dge'  in  order  to  complete  a  super,  even  though 
the   Show  '  cannot  wait,'  and   the  supers  '  must  be 
filled.'     I  should  say,  let   them  be  empty,  if  they 
cannot  be  filled  in  the  natural  way. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  we  shall  see  the  members  of 
our  Association  well  to  the  fore,  and  I  hope  none 
of  them  will  be  induced  to  keep  their  honey  at  home 
because  they  are  not  proud  of  it,  for  they  will  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing,  if  they  have  failed,  it  is 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  and  they   should   think 
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as  I  do  regarding  what  I  hoped  woixld  have  been  a 
first-class  super — '  Ah,  well  !  if  I  had  chosen  to  rob 
my  other  stocks  to  "  finish"  that,  I  could  have 
shown  something,  but — better  luck  next  time.' — 
W.  Beougeton  Caee,  Higher  Behington,  Cheshire. 


ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  COMING  SHOW. 

I  now  send  you  my  subscriptions  for  the  Bee 
Journal  for  the  Show,  and  as  an  exhibitor.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  come  to  the  Show,  but  should  very  much 
like  to  do  so,  and  will  try  if  the  fare  to  London  is 
reasonable.  If  I  do  not  come  I  will  send  a  super  of 
honey,  wliich  will  be  safe  in  your  care  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  fully  expected  seeing  you  in  Manchester 
last  year.  My  bees  have  done  well  so  far.  I  have 
had  seven  swarms  here  and  in  Devonshire,  natural 
and  artificial.  I  like  the  artificial  swarming  well,  and 
think  it  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  it  can  well 
be,  as  it  is  so  much  better  for  cottagers.  I  think  it 
will  be  a  treat  in  London  to  see  the  experts  operate 
on  the  bees.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  clever 
men  there.  I  hope  my  friend,  G.  F.,  of  Kings- 
bridge,  will  be  there.  If  I  do  not  come  to  London 
I  shall  hope  to  meet  you  at  the  next  Manchester 
Show. — J.  W.,  Eochdale. 


BEE  CULTURE. 

Bee-keeping  is  becoming  very  popular  with  all 
classes,  and,  like  everything  else  in  tlais  essentially 
progressive  age,  is  making  rapid  strides.  I  have  de- 
voted some  little  attention  to  apiculture,  making 
various  experiments  with  the  object  of  attaining  that 
desideratum — how  to  obtain  the  maximum  yield  of 
honey  at  the  expense  of  the  minimum  of  care  and 
attention,  and  I  believe  the  method  I  have  worked 
out  and  perfected  solves  the  problem  to  admiration, 
as  the  following  results  testify  :  — 

My  first  supers  were  placed  on  the  stock-boxes  on 
the  25th  of  May,  and  the  busy  little  bees — busy  in- 
deed,— filled  one  of  them  in  the  incredibly  short  space 
of  eighteen  daj's,  with  351bs.  of  pure  '  maiden'  honey 
in  combs,  on  bars,  2i  in.  thick.  Since  then  I  have 
taken  two  other  supers,  weighing  3.5  lbs.  and  38  lbs. 
'  respectively,  which,  together  with  the  former  (35  lbs.), 
gives  a  total  of  108  lbs.  ;  all  of  which  were  collected 
in  less  than  three  weeks.  Read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  this,  ye  slow-paced  adherents  of  the 
old  '  smotheration'  school.  The  stock-boxes,  three 
in  nimiber,  measure  14  in.  by  12in. ;  the  supers  to 
ditto,  14  in.  by  7-|  in.,  inclusive.  The  latter  are 
fitted  with  six  moveable  bars  (not  bar-frames  be  it 
noted)  on  the  top  ;  where  more  bars  are  used,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  brood-comb  is  inevitable.  Where 
bar-frames  are  used  the  combs  for  the  most  part  are 
taken  out  in  what  in  vulgar  ]iarlance  would  be  termed 
a  '  state  of  smash,'  when  the  super  is  filled.  Zinc 
slides  are  inserted  which  cut  off  all  connnunication 
between  it  and  the  parent  stock,  and  a  stop  is  re- 
moved from  the  super,  through  which  aperture,  as 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  egress,  the  bees  make  their 
exit,  until  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  provided 
the  day  be  fine,  every  bee  has  v.acated  it,  and  it  may 
then  be  removed  at  pleasure,  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  molestation.     Another  space-box  is  then 


put  on,  the  slides  withdrawn,  when  the  bees  at  once 
ascend  and  commence  afresh,  unconscious  apparently 
of  the  deprivation.  One  of  the  supers  for  the  second 
time  this  year  is  already  more  than  half-filled  with 
comb  and  honey  ;  the  others  are  progressing  fa- 
vourably, so  that,  should  the  latter  half  of  the  season 
be  as  favourable  as  the  first,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assume  that  the  above  quantity  may  be  doubled. 
When  the  top-box  is  removed  full  of  bees  it  irritates 
them  beyond  measure  ;  as  we  know  from  exiserience, 
and  bee-temper  must  of  course  be  understood  and 
duly  respected.  With  straw  hives,  or  hives  partly 
composed  of  straw,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  beyond 
keeping  one  for  stock  purposes.  Boxes  properly 
made  and  furnished  with  slides,  &c.,  enable  one  at 
all  times  to  have  the  bees  thoroughly  under  control. 
The  expense  of  wooden  boxes,  doubtless,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  preventing  many  from  adopting 
this  method  in  preference  to  the  old  ;  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
difference  in  price  is  more  than  counterbalanced  in 
the  end  by  the  durability  of  the  article.  Placed  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  wet  and  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  a  box  would  outlast  two  generations.  Not  long 
since  tlie  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
bee-house  and  boxes  made  nearly  half  a  century  since, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  was  as  sound  as  ever. — 
Alfeed  Rusbeidge,  Sidlesham,  Chichester. 


THE  OCTAGON  HIVE  OF  WREN. 

According  to  your  correspondent,  'A  Middlesex 
Bee-Keeper,'  to  quote  from  an  author  entails  re- 
sponsibility for  the  discrepancies  that  may  appear  in 
subsequent  editions  of  that  author's  works,  and  im- 
plies an  ignorance  sufficient  to  '  confound  the  terms 
Octagon  and  Hexagon.'  Such  is  the  'mare's  nest' 
your  correspondent  has  discovered,  and  which  he 
seeks   to  ventilate  in  this  Journal. 

The  following  is  the  passage  to  which  I  referred, 
taken  verbatim  from  my  copy  of  Milton's  Practical 
Bee-Keeper,  page  3,  published  in  1843  : — 

'  Upon  looking  over  a  very  old  book  on  Bees,  purchased 
at  the  late  sale  at  Strawberry  Hill,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  our  great  architect.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  was  a  contributor  to  the  -subject,  if  not  the  in- 
ventor of  a  beehive,  of  which  he  has  left  an  illustration 
and  description.  I  have  printed  in  this  work  a  copy  of 
his  letter.  It  appears  to  me  that  Sir  Christopher's  hive 
is  the  original  of  one  attributed  to  Mi'.  Thorley,  who 
lived  at  (J.xford  a  century  after  Wren.' 

Neither  here,  nor  yet  in  Wren's  letter,  does  the 
word  '  Hexagon '  appear.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
two  editions  of  Thorley 's  work  I  possess  — the  one 
published  in  1744,  the  other  in  17G5 — I  find  in  both 
the  octagon  form  of  hive  insisted  upon  as  follows: — ■ 

'An  octagon,  being  nearest  to  a  spliere,  is  the  best  form, 
since  as  the  bees  in  winter  lie  in  a  round  body  in  or  near 
the  centre  of  the  hive,  a  due  heat  is  conve3'ed  to  aU  the 
out-parts  and  the  honej'  kept  from  candying,  which,  in  a 
square,  would  not  be  so  effectually  prevented,  and  is 
many  times  prejudiciid  to  the  bees,  and  sometimes  proves 
their  ruin.' 

After  perusing  the  above  extracts  the  most  super- 
ficial critic  could  not  fail  to  perceive  tliat  the  word 
'  hexagon '  was  a  most  pal{)able  error  which  had 
crept  into,  what  I  presume  to  be,  a  subsequent  edi- 
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tion  of  Miltou's  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Milton  stupidly  failed  to  reproduce  'Wren's  di-awiug 
of  his  Three-storied  Transparent  Beehive,'  probably 
thinking  this  unnecessary,  as  he  distinctly  states  it 
was  the  '  original '  of  the  one  attributed  to  Thorley, 
while  he  (Thorley)  does  not  claim  the  invention,  but 
attributes  it  to  Geddie. 

I  have  already  pointed  out,  ad  nauseam,  that  Rus- 
den,  who  sold  licenses  for  Geddie's  patent,  owned 
that  he  and  Geddie  were  but  imp  -overs  of  the '  trans- 
parent hives  first  showed  to  us  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  late 
Bishop  of  Chester.'  The  Bishop  was  Wren's  early 
patron,  which  accounts  for  his  jjossession  of  the 
hives. 

Geddie  obtained  his  patent  for  'His  New  Dis- 
covery' (!)  in  1675  :  owns  to  have  had  experience 
of  it  but  for  seven  years  previously  (1668).  Wren's 
letter  is  dated  165-1 ;  he  had  his  hives  peopled  in  1653, 
twenty-two  years  before  Geddie  obtained  his  patent, 
and  fifteen  years  previously,  on  his  own  confession, 
to  his  having  had  any  experience  of  the  hive,  which,  if 
we  can  rely  on  Milton  as  to  the  illustration,  was  the 
identical  one  invented  by  Wren  and  pirated  by 
Geddie,  and  whose  very  drawing  was  successively 
made  available  to  embellish  the  works  of  Geddie, 
Rusden,  and  Tliorley  respectively.  We  have,  con- 
sequently, the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  first  designer  of  the  Octagon  Hive  and  storifying 
system  was  none  other  than  the  world-renowned 
architect  of  St.  Paul's — Sir  Christopher  Wren  him- 
self.— A  Renfuewshire  Bee-Keepeb. 


THE  OCTAGON  HIVE. 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Octagon  hive  ?  In 
Hartlebb's  Commonwealth  of  Bees,  published  1655, 
a  description  is  given,  says  Wildman,  '  of  a  beehive 
made  of  boards  of  an  octagon  form,  with  a  glass 
window  on  the  back-side  of  it  for  the  observation  of 
their  works.' — Questioner. 

[This  cpie.etiou  may  be  said  to  be  conclusively  answered 
by  '  A  Reuf rewshn-e  Bee-Keeper '  iu  preceding  commu- 
nication.— Ed.] 

FOUL  BROOD. 

My  last  letter  on  this  subject  was  written  in  all 
good  faith,  and  it  is  the  result  of  my  own  pei'sonal 
experience  and  observation  on  my  own  and  my  neigli- 
bours'  bees,  and  the  practical  training  I  got  from  my 
bee-iiiasters  in  my  youth  ;  and  if  it  be  the  teaching 
of  American  and  European  bee-masters  that  foul 
blood  is  infectious,  then,  happily  for  me,  I  knew 
nothing  of  their  error,  or  I  should  have  been  sore 
beset  with  the  Ligurian  cpieen  I  purchased  three 
years  ago,  as  the  hive  I  put  it  into  turned  out  to  be 
foul-broody  in  the  following  May.  But  as  I  knew 
how  to  act  it  did  not  put  me  much  about,  only  I  got 
no  returns  the  first  year.  They,  however,  yielded  me 
a  surplus  of  honey  last  year,  and  I  have  the  prospect 
of  large  returns  this  year.  I  have  now  a  queen  of 
her  progeny,  hatched  from  a  worker's  egg,  in  the 
midst  of  foul-brood  corruption,  and  she  is  of  the 
first-class  type,  bnt  lias  no  foul  brood.  If  it  be  in- 
fectious it  must  be  by  engrafting  a  piece  of  foul 
brood  comb  into  a  healthy  hive,  for  no  other  way 


will  do  it ;  and  I  plainly  tell  the  bee-masters  of 
Ameiica  and  Europe  that  they  have  promulgated  a 
delusive  error.  There  is  no  infection.  Its  origin 
and  its  cause  have  taught  me,  and  my  bee-masters 
before  me,  that  it  is  not  infectious.  I  at  once 
admit  that  it  is  a  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  my 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  disease  not  natural  to  bees, 
but  caused  by  some  substance  or  material ;  that  it  is 
not  natural  to  them  in  their  wild  state  ;  and  viewing 
it  in  this  light  I  came  to  the  sure  and  firm  con^ 
elusion  that  it  is  not  infectious,  having  proved  it  to  be 
harmless  to  my  own  satisfaction. — John  Armstrong, 
Stirlingshire. 

EXPERIENCE. 

In  sending  my  second  subscription  for  the  Bee 
Journal,  I  may  give  you  a  few  particulars  of  my 
limited  experience  as  a  keeper  of  bees.  I  purchased 
my  first  hive  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  a  second 
in  May — both  in  straw.  I  gave  the  first  ample  room, 
and  it  did  not  swarm.  The  second  gave  a  fine  swarm, 
which  settled  on  a  bush  near  the  hive.  I  impru- 
dently left  the  bees  to  make  their  way  into  a  box 
hive  placed  near  them  ;  and  they  soon  took  wing  a 
second  time  and  entered  the  chimney  of  one  of  my 
neighbours.  I  almost  gave  them  up  as  lost ;  but 
was  delighted,  in  a  short  time,  to  see  them  clustering 
inside  an  attic  window.  From  this  I  brushed  the 
-greater  jjart  of  them  into  a  straw  skep,  including, 
fortunately,  the  queen.  I  placed  the  skep  on  a  chair 
in  the  room,  swept  most  of  the  remaining  bees  into 
a  bowl  facing  it,  when  a  good  number  were  collected 
to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  when  it  was  amusing  to 
see  the  haste  they  made  to  enter.  When  nearly  all 
were  thus  collected  I  left  the  hive  in  the  open  win- 
dow, and  by  evening  the  whole  had  settled  in  it.  A 
considerable  number,  of  course,  were  lulled ;  but  the 
swarm  was  very  strong. 

I  got  no  honey  off  any  of  the  three  hives ;  but  as 
the  season  was  so  unfavourable  I  was  glad  to  find, 
on  weighmg  them,  that  they  appeared  to  have  suffi- 
cient food  for  winter.  More  fortunate  than  many 
bee-keepers  last  winter  my  hives  got  through  all 
well.  I  was  not  anxious  for  swarms,  and  gave  them 
plenty  of  room  by  putting  ekes  below  the  hives. 
One  of  them  has  swarmed  notwithstanding,  and  the 
other  two  seem  likely  to  follow  its  example.  Tliough 
very  late,  the  heather  season  is  still  before  them ; 
and,  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  it  is  pretty 
good  here.  Learning,  from  last  year's  e.xperience, 
the  danger  of  delay  in  hiving,  on  this  occasion  I  cut 
the  bush  on  which  the  swarm  settled,  and  shook  the 
bees  into  a  Stewarton  hive  of  two  boxes  lashed  to- 
gether, taking  care,  in  placing  it  temporarily  on  a 
chair,  to  put  two  or  three  small  sticks  under  it,  to 
avoid  crushing  the  bees.  They  soon  settled  quite 
comfortably  ;  and  I  am  feeding  them  with  barley- 
sugar,  made  as  directed  in  the  Journal  for  November. 

A  neighbour  last  summer  had  a  swarm  from  bees 
that  had  previously  taken  possession  of  old  comb 
between  the  ceiling  of  a  room  in  his  house  and  the 
flooring  above.  Two  casts  afterwards  came  off,  but 
one  of  them  returned  ;  the  other  was  hived  alone, 
and  perished  daring  wiuter. — C.  Jj.,  Fort-William, 
N.B.,  Xbth  July. 
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EMBOSSED  WAX  SHEETS. 

In  reply  to  tte  query  of  Mr.  John  Armstrong,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  one  supplying  the  above  most 
valuable  aids  for  supers  and  stock-boxes,  saving 
Messrs.  George  Neighbour  and  Sons,  127  High 
Holborn,  London,  or  their  provincial  agents,  one  of 
whom  is  Messrs.  Austin  and  M'Aslan,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. — A  Renfrewshire  Bee  Keeper. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  BEE. 

All  true  lovers  of  the  apioultural  art  will  hear 
with  pleasure  that  shortly  will  be  published  in 
Paris,  by  Monsieur  Girdwoyn,  a  native  of  Poland,  a 
work  treating  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
tlie  bee,  which  promises,  at  least  in  its  illustrations, 
-to  distance  all  previous  attempts  in  this  direction. 
Our  Editor  and  myself  have  been  favoured,  and  much 
delighted,  with  a  view  of  the  original  drawings, 
lithographs  of  which  to  accompany  the  text  are  now 
being  executed.  They  are  24  in  number,  of  large 
size,  finished  with  great  skill  and  marvellous  care, 
and  represent  the  wondrous  organs  of  the  mature 
bee,  and  of  the  brood  in  various  stages.  Monsieur 
Michel  Girdwoyn  displayed  the  drawings,  before  re- 
ferred to,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  was  there 
awarded  a  silver  medal.  He  has  been  occupied  no 
less  than  two  years  in  their  execution,  which  has 
required  the  continuous  use  of  the  microscope.  The 
price  at  which  the  whole  is  to  be  published  is  not 
yet  determined,  but  having  ordered  a  copy,  I  will, 
upon  receiving  it,  give  some  further  particulars. — 
F.  Cheshire,  Acton,  June  26. 


Query  No.  10^. — Again  I  feel  that  I  must  trespass 
upon  your  good  nature,  encourag'ed  as  I  am  by  the  benefit 
derived  from  my  former  application  to  you  aud  the  ex- 
cellent advice  obtained.  Let  me  give  you  some  descrip- 
tion of  my  apiary,  my  mode  of  proceedings,  aud  the 
eccentric  conduct  of  my  bees. 

1.  A  Woodbin-y  bar-frame  on  a  separate  pedestal. 
This  hive,  which  presented  by  no  means  the  earliest 
indications  of  swarming  (for  there  was  no  great  clustering 
nor  an  undue  amount  of  drones ),  nevertheless  was  the  first 
to  swarm — viz.  on  the  17th  uf  May.  Notwithstanding 
that  it  fell  on  Sunday  I  followed  your  directions  and 
transferred  both  stock  aud  swarm  (afterwards  to  be  de- 
scribed) to  my  new  residence.  I  fed  this  hive  with  sj'rup 
for  a  week  or  a  fortuigbt,  and  at  the  end  of  tbe  three 
weeks  I  put  on  a  Woodbury  bar-frame  super,  with  two 
pieces  of  guide-comb,  iudeed,  tbey  were  pieces  left  on  the 
bar  from  last  year,  aud  oue  had  some  honey  sealed  up  in 
a  few  of  tbe  cells.  Now  iu  this  hive  tbe  bees  have  made 
not  the  least  progress  in  the  super,  the  guide-comb  remains 
in  precisely  the  same  state,  and  on  observiug  it  from  time 
to  time  only  a  few  bees  are  to  be  noticed  in  it. 

2.  An  ordinary  old-fashioned  straw  hive  (swarm  1873). 
This  hive  formed  one  of  four  iu  a  bee-shed,  now  dis- 
carded. After  some  weeks  clustering  a  fine  swarm  was 
thrown  off  on  the  2iid  of  June.  These  were  also  trans- 
ferred to  my  new  place  the  same  evening.  As  I  want  to 
see  the  effect  of  large  hives  (IS  in.  diameter)  I  soon  after 
nadired  this  hive  ;  that  is,  put  tlie  old  hive  on  the  top 
of  the  larger  hive,  which  said  liive  had  a  hole  four  inches 
diameter  in  the  crown  of  it,  and  was  furnished  with  six 
cross  sticks.     The  bees  in  this  hive  seem  to  have  become 


reconciled  very  soou,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  exa- 
amined  the  lower  hive  to  see  whether  they  are  working 
down  into  it. 

3.  Another  old-fashioned  straw  hive,  composed  of  two 
united  casts,  joined  together  in  October,  and  fed  very 
highly.  This  hive  threw  a  swarm  on  the  .3rd  of  June, 
and  was  treated  after  the  same  fashion  as  No.  2. 

4.  A  "\^'oodbury  bar-frame  hive  piu-chased  in  March, 
1874,  aud  transferred  to  my  late  garden  then.  This  hive 
never  evinced  any  strong  indication  of  swarming,  so  little 
so,  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  cluster  till  the  beginning  of 
June.  (I  must  at  this  juncture  mention  that  I  moved  into 
my  new  residence  on  the  11th  of  Jime.).  Well,  I  waited 
a  fortnight  in  the  hopes  of  the  hives,  remaining  in  my 
late  garden,  swarming,  but  then  it  became  such  a  trouble 
to  have  to  look  after  them  so  constantly,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  move  them  then  aud  there  to  their  new  quarters, 
which  I  accordingly  did.  A  few  for  the  next  two  or 
three  days  continued  to  go  back  to  their  old  abode,  but  I 
placed  a  small  hive  each  day  and  brought  the  wanderers 
back  to  their  parent  hive  each  eveniug.  Before  the  end 
of  a  week  they  became  established  and  have  not  attempted 
to  wander  back  since.  Last  week  as  the  bees  began  to 
cluster  outside  xevy  much,  and  to  be  \ery  bu.sy  outside,  I 
put  on  a  super,  so  as  to  prevent  them  swarming. 

.5.  A  '  Marriott's '  straw  observatory  hive,  containing 
the  swarm  thrown  off  from  No.  3  (3rd  June).  This  hive, 
as  aU  the  others  as  well,  was  placed  on  a  separate  pedestal, 
and  according  to  rule,  fed  for  the  first  fortnight.  They 
have  proceeded  to  fill  the  hive  very  slowly  iudeed,  but  at 
the  same  time  surely  I  trust.  Last  Saturday  I  made  an 
examination,  and  comb  coidd  be  seen  attached  to  all  the 
three  windows  ;  I  infer  from  this  that  they  have  uearly 
fiUed  the  hive,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  may 
put  on  a  bell-super  (even  a  small  one)  at  this  late  season 
of  the  honey  in-gathering  by  the  bees. 

G.  A  veri/  old  common  straw  hive  of  the  general  size, 
containiug  a  stock  pm'chased  at  a  sale  in  July,  1873,  and 
transferred  then  to  my  late  residence.  This  hive  was  one 
of  the  most,  eccentric  in  its  movements.  For  weeks  and 
weeks  it  kept  on  clustering,  and  there  were  a  good  many 
drones,  but  I  shoidd  mention  that  from  its  not  having 
been  fed  so  much  it  was  much  later  iu  its  signs  of  swarming 
than  most  of  the  others.  Day  after  day  went  on,  aud  it 
never  swarmed  up  to  the  3rd  of  June.  Well,  when  the 
other  two  (Nos.  2  and  3)  threw  off  theh  swarms,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  never  do  to  let  it  remain 
alone  in  the  bee-shed  in  which  all  three  (Nos.  2, 3,  and  6) 
stood.  Again  I  should  mention  that  on  examination  I 
foimd  that  they  had  commenced  building  between  the 
bee-shed  and  the  hive.  Some  of  my  friends  had  -v-isited 
'  Marriott's '  and  asked  ad^dce  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when 
they  were  informed  that  this  last  coincidence  was  brought 
about  by  the  hive  being  kept  too  hot.  Accordingly,  on  the 
3rd  of  Jime,  I  placed  this  hive  on  another  straw  one 
(Pettigrew's  medium  size),  and  transferred  them  to  my 
new  quarters,  keeping  them  in  for  the  next  day,  and 
removing  the  perforated  zinc  from  the  outlet  the  following 
eveniug.  I  have  not  yet  e.xamined  this  one  to  see  if  they 
are  worldng  down  into  the  nadir  hive. 

7.  An  ordinary  straw  hive  containing  strong  swarm, 
1873.  Before  I  was  in  the  least  aware  that  I  should  have 
to  change  my  house  at  all,  I  wanted  to  prove  the  system 
of  uadiring  as  well  of  larger  sized  hives.  I  therefore  very 
early  in  April  placed  a  new  board  (24  iu.  square)  under 
one  of  Pettigi'ew's  mediiun-sized  liives,  18  in.  diameter, 
and  stood  the  hive  on  this  nadir  hive.  For  weeks  aud 
weeks  I  fed  this  and  was  rewai-ded  by  seeing  them  very  busy 
in  every  way.  Just  as  I  moved  my  goods  iu  June  I  must 
needs  give  way  to  curiosity ;  so  one  evening  I  got  two 
men  to  lift  the  two  hi^'es  (tbey  were  too  heavy  for  one 
to  lift  by  himself)  and  tbe  lower  hive  was  prouounced  to 
be  half  full  of  comb.  But  now  cmues  tbe  most  provoking 
part  of  it.  The  men  could  not  have  placed  the  llodr-lmard 
securely  on  its  pedestal,  for  tlie  ne.vt  day  the  wlndc  con- 
cern toppled  forward,  aud  of  course  the  hives  were  dis- 
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lodged.  The  men  who  were  employed  in  moving  my 
furnitm-e,  immediately  on  the  accident,  donned  bee- 
dresses,  and  set  the  hive  and  case  all  right.  The  honey 
ran  out  for  the  rest  of  the  day  from  the  entrance,  and  for 
daj's  the  bees  were  occupied  in  bringing  out  the  broken 
comb,  dead  bees,  and  other  impedimenta.  Leaving  them 
imtil  I  made  the  last  move  of  hives  in  the  middle  of  Jime 
I  brought  them  up  to  this  garden  where  they  seem  to 
have  been  going  on  pretty  well.  Should  I  disturb  them 
any  more  by  examining  this  hive  before  the  proper  time 
of  taking  off  the  original  hive  as  a  super  ? 

8.  A  Woodbm'y  bar-frame  hive,  in  case,  containing  a 
swarm  from  No.  1  on  the  17th  of  May.  When  brought 
to  its'  new  quarters,  this  hive  was  regularly  fed  every 
night  for  the  first  fortnight.  They  proceeded  to  build 
comb  very  slowly,  but  when  one  evening  I  perceived  that 
they  had  built  between  the  bar-frames  I  placed  on  a  super 
about  the  middle  of  June.  They  have  done  little  or 
nothing  in  the  super,  but  the  last  few  days  more  bees  are 
to  be  seen  in  it. 

9.  A  '  Nutt's  Collateral '  hive,  containing  a  swarm 
from  No.  2  (2nd  of  June,  1874).  This  hive  was  fur- 
nished with  two  pieces  of  guide-comb,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  hole  in  the  crown  of  the  (middle)  stock-box,  and 
was  fed  regularly  for  the  first  fortnight.  Curious  to 
say  they  seem,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  win- 
dow at  the  back,  to  have  built  theii'  combs  from  corner 
to  corner,  instead  of  from  back  to  front,  as  the  guide- 
combs  were  attached.  Last  week,  as  the  stock -box 
appeared  to  be  very  fidl,  I  placed  a  small  beU-glass  in 
which  was  a  perforated  zinc  tube,  and  the  glass  is 
covered  with  green  baize  in  addition  to  being  enclosed 
in  a  box.  For  some  time  there  was  no  indication  of 
their  working  up  into  the  bell-glass,  but  within  the  last 
day  or  two  they  have  been  observed  to  have  commenced 
working  upwards. 

10.  A  Woodbury  bar-frame  hive,  purchased  in  March, 
1874,  and  then  transferred  to  my  late  residence.  This 
hive  has  caused  me  much  anxiety  and  given  more  trouble 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  In  the  lirst  place  it  was 
the  very  earliest  hive  in  which  drones  appeared,  and  it 
was  the  first  to  cluster  outside  xevy  strongly.  Not'SN'ith- 
standing  all  these  signs  it  has  continued  to  cluster  day 
after  day  without  the  least  attempt  at  swarming.  I  kept 
a  man,  after  I  had  left  my  late  home,  in  the  garden 
watching  for  three  weeks,  and  yet  no  appearance  of 
swarming.  The}'  congregated  in  vast  numbers  between 
the  case  and  hive  (the  space  between  being  much  less 
than  an  inch).  At  last  I  got  tired  of  waiting,  and  one 
evening  my  gardener  removed  it  to  my  present  residence. 
For  the  next  few  days  I  placed  a  hive  to  collect  the 
stragglers  back,  and  each  evening  restored  them  to  the 
parent  hive  just  as  I  did  in  the  case  of  hive  No.  4.  This 
last  week  I  placed  supers  on  Nos.  4  and  10,  and  so  mean 
to  leave  them  to  do  what  they  can  dm'ing  the  honey 
season. 

Now  I  fear  that  I  have  intruded  too  far  upon  your 
good  nature  and  much  occupied  time ;  but  still  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  put  you  in  the  full  possession  of  the 
facts.  If  you  will  kiuctly  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
observations  on  each  hive  (I  do  not  mind  what  amount 
of  censure  I  receive,  as  I  am  but  a  young  practiser).  IMy 
wife  fancies  that  the  hives  that  have  been  nadired  shoiJd 
be  deprived  of  then'  tojj  hives  so  that  the  bees  can  work 
fully  in  the  larger  hives.  Is  this  a  correct  idea,  and  if 
not,  when  should  they  be  taken  off  ?  Again,  ought  there 
to  be  an  examination  of  each  hive  ?  for  it  is  ditficidt  to 
know  what  to  do  in  each  case,  as  they  miglit  vary.  One 
more  question,  and  I  will  conclude.  Is  there  any  case 
for  Vol.  I.  of  the  Bee  Journal,  and  if  so,  where  can  it  be 
procured  ?  AU  my  numbers  are  complete,  but  I  have 
hesitated  to  have  them  bound  up  as  I  have  waited  to  see 
if  any  tidings  of  a  case  were  mentioned  in  the  numbers 
of  the  new  Vol.  (II.).  If  j'ou  could  let  me  have  an  early 
answer  to  these  my  interrogations,  it  would  be  gratefully 
appreciated  by  Stobt. 


Reply  to  No.  102. — Hive  No.  1,  which  swarmed 
May  17th,  ought  not  to  have  been  left  so  long  without 
examination.  It  is  possible  the  young  queen,  which 
ought  to  have  replaced  the  old  one  which  left  with 
the  swarm,  has  been  lost  on  her  wedding  trip,  and 
that  the  apparent  paucity  of  bees  is  due  to  their 
dwindling  away.  The  weather  was  very  unfavourable 
during  May,  and  the  much-abused,  but  at  times,  all- 
important  drones,  were  but  little  on  the  wing,  pre- 
ferring rather  the  snug  warmth  of  the  nursery. 
Nos.  2  and  3  were  not  happily  treated.  If  yoitr  object 
was  to  test  the  18-inch  hives,  the  swarms  should 
have  been  placed  in  them,  not  tlie  old  skeps  on  top  of 
them.  Tlie  swarms  would  have  built  largely  under 
the  swarming  and  comb-building  impulse,  and  pro- 
bably have  furnished  their  domiciles  ;  but  now  comb- 
building  will  be  only  slowly  carried  on,  and  only  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  for  space  from  the 
newly-hatched  bees  ;  and  as  near  three  weeks  will 
elapse  before  any  additional  brood  will  be  produced, 
and  during  that  time  the  bees  can  and  will  deposit 
their  honey  in  the  top  hive,  from  which  brood  will  be 
daily  hatching,  there  is  little  hope  of  much  comb- 
building  going  on  below  ;  besides  which,  if  they  do 
build,  their  labour  will  be  comparatively  useless,  as 
they,  beingqueenless,  will  build  drone  comb  exclusively. 
Watching  and  waiting  for  swarms  is  wearisome  work. 
The  difficulty  might  have  been  overcome  by  driving, 
leaving  the  driven  lot  on  the  old  stand  for  07ie  dcnj 
onhj,  during  which  time  wanderers  would  have  joined 
the  swarm,  and  would  have  '  stuck  '  to  it  even  after 
removal.  Regarding  No.  5,  it  would  be  well  to  put 
on  a  super  if  the  hive  is  full ;  if  the  hive  is  what  it 
promises  to  be,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
taking  or  making  observations,  and  arriving  at  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  colony's  condition.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  harm  in  putting  on  a  super. 
No.  6  began  building  in  the  bee-shed  because  it 
happened  to  be  convenient  to  them,  and  because  they 
were  not  ready  for  swarming.  Tliey  clustered  outside 
for  the  usual  reason  (overcrowding) ,  and  finding  space 
available,  used  it.  It  was  not  good  policy  to  fasten 
the  bees  in  their  hive,  and  scarcely  likely  to  add  to 
their  love  of  the  nadir.  No.  7  having  been  so  roughly 
handled,  the  combs  are  probably  broken  down,  which 
will  cause  them  to  lean  against  each  other,  rendering 
them  useless  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  where  they 
touch  each  other,  the  bees  will  gnaw  away  the  ends 
of  the  cells,  and  thus  render  them  too  shallow  for 
breeding.  Probably  the  best  course  now  is  to  wait 
until  the  harvest  is  over,  and  then  break  up  the 
stock,  placing  the  available  parts  which  contain  brood 
or  pollen  into  bar-frames,  and  running  the  honey  from 
the  others.  Regarding  No.  8  we  can  only  suppose  the 
bees,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  approach  the  super.  Nutt's  Col- 
Ititeral  was  evidently  not  placed  correctly  on  its  stand, 
but  had  one  corner  highest.  The  bees  consequently 
began  there,  and  built  towards  the  lowest  corner. 
Bees  often  insist  in  building  upwards  in  glasses,  even 
when  their  supers  are  furnished  with  tubes  ;  oue 
reason  is,  that  tlie  tube  seldom  reaches  to  the  feeding 
hole,  and  the  other  the  absence  of  the  almost  essential 
attraction  combs.  Bees  cannot  hold  on  to  the  glass, 
nor  can  they  easily  reach  the  tube  if  it  is  too  short  to 
reach  down  to  the  hive.   No.  10  appears  to  be  another 
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case  of  wearisome  watching  for  swarming.  Driving, 
or  artificial  swarming,  would  liave  cnred  tliem  in 
quick  time.  The  queen  on  one  frame  of  brood,  placed 
in  another  hive,  and  stood  in  the  place  of  the  old 
stock,  would  have  been  all  that  was  necessary.  The 
removal  of  the  upper  storeys  of  nadired  hives  is  un- 
necessary, so  long  as  the  bees  have  space  for  work 
and  storeage.  The  probability  is  that  there  is  still 
brood  in  them,  which  had  better  be  left  to  hatch  out. 
The  stocks  should  stand  until  the  honey  harvest  is 
over.  There  ought  to  be  a  thorough  examination 
of  each  hive  at  least  twice  a-year,  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  every  comb  may  be  seen.  It  may  happen 
that  some  of  them  are  overcharged  with  pollen, 
others  may  have  too  much  drone  comb,  or  there  may 
be  a  dozen  things  discovered  in  examination  which 
were  not  dreamed  of  before.  We  examine  hives 
always,  both  before  and  after  supering.  If  we  did 
not  we  could  not  know  if  anything  was  going  wrong. 
If  stocks  are  fit  for  supering  and,  being  supered ,  liees  do 
not  work  on  them,  there  must  be  something  wrong  ; 
for  it  is  against  the  nature  of  bees  to  omit  a  cliance 
of  storing.  If  however,  from  any  cause,  they  store 
in  the  body  of  the  hive  instead  of  the  supers  we 
bring  the  Extractor  into  use  and  relieve_the  dyspeptic 
hive.  We  have  taken  over  a  hundredweight  of  pure 
nectar  from  five  of  these  self-willed  stocks  during 
the  present  week.  Covers  for  Bee  Journal  may  be 
had,  see  pages  30  and  50. — Ed. 

Query  No.  103. — I  am  almost  out  of  heart  with  my 
bees,  as  there  is  always  so  much  trouble  in  manipulating 
with  them.  Ou  examining  the  bees  in  my  new  hive 
on  Wednesday  I  was  so  perplexed  to  find  they  had 
xmited  their  combs  together  on  the  top  and  a  good  way 
down  the  hive  between  the  frames,  so  that  I  had  to 
sever  them  with  a  knife  to  take  them  out,  and  the  honey 
ran  out  of  the  hive  in  a  stream.  I  fumigated  the  bees 
with  tobacco-smoke  before  I  commenced  operations,  but 
while  examining  them  there  were  hundreds  of  them 
down  on  the  ground  and  a  gi'eat  many  di'enched  with 
honey.  I  thought  it  was  aU  over  with  the  bees  in  my 
new  hive,  but  by  the  evening  they  nearly  all  got  up  into 
the  hive  again,  so  that  there  is  not  more  than  about  a 
half  hundred  l3'iug  about  on  the  groimd  dead.  The 
under  sides  of  the  top  bar  of  the  frames  are  chamfered 
away  according  to  drawings  given  in  the  Jvurnal,  and  a 
line  of  wax  put  all  along  the  centre  of  the  bar,  but  the}' 
have  not  built  their  comb  on  it  all  the  length  of  the  bar. 
I  have  thought  the  bars  would  be  better  not  chamfered 
at  all,  but  left  to  remain  flat,  as  I  never  had  so  much 
trouble  with  them  before,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dummies  I  coidd  not  have  possibly  got  the  frames  out  at 
all.  I  put  them  in  the  hive  on  the  23rd  of  May,  and  ex- 
amined them  on  the  (jth  of  Jidj-.  They  have  made  six 
combs  out  of  the  eight  and  a  good  bit  of  honey.  There 
is  not  so  much  brood  in  the  combs  as  I  think  there  ought 
to  be.  Is  it  owing  to  the  queen  gettiug  old  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  the  plan  adopted,  and  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  raising  and  imiting  yoimg  crueens.  I  suppose 
they  are  raised  in  nucleus  hives,  but  I  don't  understand 
it  exactly.  I  should  like  a  little  further  explanation  ou 
that  subject  if  you  will  kindly  give  it.  You  will 
remember  I  wrote  you  before  putting  my  l)est  stock  of 
bees  in  my  new  hive,  and  I  received  j'our  very  kind  reply 
and  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by  you,  taking  all  the 
bees  out  of  one  hive  and  putting  them  in  the  uew  hive, 
and  putting  the  new  hive  in  the  place  of  the  deprived 
stock,  and  putting  the  deprived  stock  on  the  stand  of 
another  stock,  while  No.  3  should  be  moved  to  another 
place  in  the  gardeu.  I  wrote  )'ou  again  stating  as  it  was 
rather  late  (about  five  o'clock]  when  I  put  the  deprived 


stock  on  No.   3,   that  I  drummed  No.  3  hive  before 
removing  it,  so  that  a  gi-eat  many  bees  came  out,  and 
when  No.  3  hive  was  removed  and  No.  2,  or  the  deprived 
stock,  was  put  in  its  place,  they  went  into  No.  2  hive. 
The  bees  in  No.  3  hive  did  not  worlc  for  more  than  a 
week.     I  wi-ote  you  again  about  that  matter,  and  yom- 
kiud  and  prompt  reply  was,  that  the  queeu  and  working 
population  of  No.  3  having  been  given  to  No.  2,  No.  3 
was  probably  rai.sing  queen-cells.     I  thought  No.  2  was 
overcrowded    with    bees    at   the    time,   and    the    hive 
handled  very  heavy.     About  three   weeks  ago   I  put  a 
super  on  No.  2  hive,  but  they  woidd  not  work  on  it.     I 
took  it  off  again  on  the  9th  instant  and  put  it  on  No.  3 
hive,  and  they  crowded  it  at  once.    This  hive  has  wonder- 
fully iucreased,  and  is  full  of  bees  to  overflowing ;  I  dare 
say  they  have  raised  a  young  prolific  queen.     They  seem 
to  be  doing  the  very  best  of  the  three  hives  I  now  have, 
and  if  they  work  according  as  they  have  commenced  I 
may  have  a  super  to  send  to  the  Exhibition.     I  have  sent 
iu  my  name  as  an  exhibitor.     I  intend,  if  I  have  time,  to 
send  a  bee-trap  and  board  for  emptying  supers,  &c.     If  I 
ha^-e  not  time  to  make  it,  I  don't  see  why  you  might  not 
send  in  the  one  I  sent  you,  as  it  tends  to   expense   in 
carriage.     I  don't  want  to  make  them  for  sale,  onh'  ex- 
hibit them  for  any  one  to  take  a  pattern  from  if  they  feel 
disposed  to  do  so ;  and  should  I  have  a  super  worth  send- 
ing on,  the  expense  of  sending  it  up  and  bringing  it  back 
again,  and  the  probability  of  the  combs  being  broken  up 
and  the  honey  wasted,  Tvoidd  be  a  great  consideration. 
A  few  hints  about  packing,  &c.,  would  be  very  desirable 
in   case  I  should  send  anything.     I   received  a  circular 
from  Mr.   Hunter   respecting  the   Association.      Is  the 
object  of   the  Association   to  raise  funds  for  an  annual 
exhibition  ?  I  have  not  sent  in  my  name  as  a  subscriber, 
but  if  this  is  the  object  I  may  yet  do  so.     I  have  sown 
some  phaceUa  seed  in  the  garden  and  it  is  now  in  full 
bloom,  but  the  bees  don't  seem  to  care  near  so  much 
about   it   as  some   borage   I   have  in  the  same  garden. 
How  do  your  bees  answer  in  the  new  hive?     Do  they 
build  straight  combs  and  attach  them  to  the  centre  of  the 
bar?  How  often  ought  bees  to  be  looked  to  ?  Could  they 
be  prevented  from  building  their  combs  together  by  look- 
ing to  them  oftener  ? — S.  Richards,  Par  Station,  Curn- 
wall,  Jidy  10. 

Reply  to  No.  103. — We  have  delaj'ed  replying 
to  yours  because  we  wished  to  examine  our  hives, 
into  which  we  put  swarms  only  last  week,  to  see  if 
anything  was  amiss  with  them,  but  we  found  them 
(we  have  only  two  in  the  new  hives)  building  per- 
fectly straight  and  trne.  We  cannot  account  for 
your  mishaps  unless  on  the  supposition  that  the  hive 
is  not  properly  placed.  It  should  be  thus  : — First 
fix  it  quite  level,  then  place  a  brick-fiat  tinder  each 
hind  leg  of  the  stand,  when  the  bees  will  begin  at  the 
back  and  work  for\\'ards.  You  must  admit  the 
value  of  the  moveable  side-pieces,  and  that  they 
answer  well.  It  was  bad  management  cutting  the 
combs  and  setting  the  honey  running.  The 
hnndreds  of  bees  on  the  ground  were  caused  by  your 
over-smoking  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  poison 
them  with  tobacco ;  just  a  puff  to  alarm  them  and 
cause  them  to  gorge  with  honey  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. The  scarcity  of  brood  is  prcdiably  due  to  tlie 
flush  of  honey  now  so  general,  the  bees  thinking 
more  of  the  latter  than  tile  former,  and  crowding  all 
the  cells  with  it  as  fast  as  they  become  vacated  by 
the  young  bees  hatching  out. 

We  are  glad  to  find  our  replies  to  your  queries 
have  proved  so  correct  and  nseful.  Doubtless  when 
you  drummed  No.  3  the  cjuecn  was  driven  up  with 
the  bees,  and  was  put  into  No.  2,  leaving  No.  3 
almost   tenantlcss   until   young  bees   hatched   out; 
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and  now  you  find  the  value  of  the  young  queen 
which  has  filled  the  hive  with  eggs,  as  if  she  loved 
the  fun  of  depositing  them,  consequently  the  bees 
must  either  swarm  again  or  take  to  the  super  so 
timely  offered  to  them.  No.  2  having  the  old  queen 
and  not  much  brood,  is  probably  content  to  store  its 
own  hive,  which  will  thus  further  lessen  the  action 
of  the  queen :  and  how  then  will  they  stand  the 
winter,  overcrowded  as  they  will  be,  and  with  few,  if 
any,  young  bees  ?  There  is  one  feature  of  hope,  the 
queen,  having  a  cessation  of  egg-laying  forced  upon 
her,  will  be  the  more  fitting  to  begin  early  in  the  new 
year,  and  will  probably  do  so  if  allowed  ;  but  in  our 
opinion  this  is  a  case  for  the  use  of  tlie  Honey - 
Slinger,  to  clear  out  all  the  combs  and  set  the  lazy 
rascals  to  work  again. 

Your  drone-trap  and  super  shall  be  exhibited  as  you 
wish.  There  need  be  no  calculation  of  cost  for  bringing 
the  super  back  ;  it  will  certainly  be  sold  if  too  much 
money  is  not  asked  for  it.  In  packing  so  much 
depends  on  whether  the  honey  can  r}m  out.  If  in 
vessels — glass  supers,  for  instance  —  from  which  the 
honey  cannot  escape,  they  should  be  packed  wrong 
way  up  in  bran  or  hay,  in  boxes  or  hampers.  All 
others  should  be  put  into  vessels,  or  boxes,  from 
which  honey  cannot  leak,  if  by  accident  the  combs 
get  broken.  Do  not  make  the  parcels  too  heavy, 
and  put  convenient  handles  to  them  by  fixing  ropes 
in  convenient  places.  Half  the  damage  done  to 
parcels  is  occasioned  through  the  clumsy  character  of 
the  packing-case  or  liamper,  which  is  often  so  formed 
that  no  one  can  catch  hold  of  it  to  carry  it,  so  it  gets 
bundled  over  and  over.  The  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  those  stated,  and  undoubtedly  an  annual  ex- 
hibition will  be  held.  Phacclia-seed  does  not  seem 
to  suit  all  soils  so  well  as  borage,  but  it  is  a  great 
favourite  with  us.  Our  bees  are  doing  wonders. 
The  combs  in  the  frame  bar-hive  are  where  they 
were  intended  to  be,  straight  as  lines  can  be.  We  can 
look  when  we  like,  we  have  only  to  turn  up  the 
quilt  and  there  they  are.  Undoubtedly  bees  can  be 
prevented  building  crookedly  by  careful  daily  ex- 
amination and  guiding,  and  when  the  quilt  is  used 
it  is  particularly  easy  :  a  tin  staple,  somewhat  like 
that  illustrated  on  page  24,  Vol.  II.,  but  with 
parallel  sides,  being  thnist  between  tlie  frames  at 
those  jiioints  where  the  tendency  is  to  join  the  combs 
or  build  out  of  the  line  is  all  that  is  necessary. — Ed. 

QuEKT  No.  104. — 1st.  Ua-sing  a  large  quantity  of 
honey  to  dispose  of,  I  want  a  market.  Can  you  help 
me  ?  and  say  what  price  I  should  expect  and  get  for  best 
super  honey — drained,  I  suppose  ? 

2nd.  How  most  expeditiously  and  effectually  to  di'ain 
the  above  ? 

I  have  been  for  many  years  an  e.xperimental  apiarian, 
but  never  sold  a  pound  of  honey ;  but  I  must  confess  I 
have  never  succeeded  with  any  system  as  I  have  with 
Langstroth's ;  even  last  year'(when  I  had  only  three  of 
his  bo.\es)  I  succeeded  with  his  management,  when 
Woodbury  and  Pettigi"ew  did  not  even  support  themselves, 
having  had  respectivelv  in  the  three  boxes,  with  swarma 
of  18".3,  supers  of  42  lbs.,  28  lbs.,  and  23  lbs.  The  box 
fi-om  which  I  took  a  74-lb.  super,  a  fortnight  since,  has  a 
2.5-lb.  super  box  just  full,  and  has  commenced  in  another 
larger  one. — G.  A.  P.,  TuUamelan,  Clonmel,  Ireland. 

Reply  to  No.  104. — I  cannot  tell  you  of  a  better 
market  for  your  honey  than  that  we  have  striven  so 


hard  to  establish  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  Honey 
Fair  being  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  the  great 
Bee  and  Honey  Show  which  will  be  held  on  the  8th, 
9th,  and  10th  of  September  next.  Super  honey  in 
the  comb  will  (or  ought  to)  fetch  at  least  2s.  per  lb. 
if  pure  and  white.  Run,  or  drained,  honey  is  often 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
often  adulterated  and  realizes  less  money.  Supers, 
we  know,  are  sometimes  manufactured  and  filled 
with  sjmrious  honey,  hence  the  above  stipulation 
that  they  must  be  pure  to  obtain  good  prices. 

In  draining  sujiers  it  is  usual  to  crush  the  comb 
and  strain  the  mass  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  or 
flannel  bag.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  two  or  three 
sieves  or  bags,  and  as  the  comb  is  cut  out  of  the 
supers  to  separate  it  according  to  its  colour.  White 
clover  honey  is  the  best,  and  is  white  as  water  ; 
lime  honey  is  dark  and  greenish,  and  there  are 
sundry  shades  between,  and  some  occasionally  beyond, 
being  almost  black.  After  straining,  the  debris 
may  be  placed  where  the  bees  can  obtain  access  to  it, 
and  they  will  clear  up  the  sweets  that  remain,  so 
that  the  wax  chips  will  be  dry  and  pure.  We  quite 
agree  with  you  that  Langstroth's  system  of  bee- 
management  is  the  Ijest. 

Your  honey  results  are  most  encouraging,  and 
ought  to  tempt  yon  to  send  such  splendid  supiers  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show.— Ed. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  &  INQUIRERS. 

tSEVERAL  ConEKSi'ONiiENTS.  —  The  eugraviug  of  the 
central  base  of  the  comb  was  accidentally  placed  upside 
down. 

J.  E.  C,  Market  Drayton. — There  is  little  difilcidty  in 
transferring  bees  so  soon  after  swarming.  Twenty-one 
days  is  the  time  wliich  shoidd  be  allowed  to  elapse,  as 
then,  except  some  ripe  drone  brood,  ihere  will  be  little 
besides  eggs  in  the  hive.  In  j'our  case,  should  you  kill 
any  larv;e  in  cutting  out  the  combs,  they  would  not  be 
lialjle  to  decay  and  cause  foul  brood,  because  the  bees 
would  suck  wp  all  the  liqiud  portions  of  their  bodies 
and  throw  the  remainder  out  of  the  hive. 

The  Sale-Coliuiui  is  open  to  subscribers.  There  need 
be  no  expense  incurred  unless  a  sale  is  effected,  when 
the  goods  must  be  sent  from  the  vendor  to  the  pur- 
chaser. We  know  nothing  of  the  goods  and  never  see 
them.     We  are  simply  the  media  of  commimieation. 

We  cannot  tell  you  the  value  of  bees  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood. Here  such  a  stock  as  you  describe  would 
))e  worth  about  four  guineas.  I'lease  considt  the  Index 
on  the  former  queries. 

J.  T.  W.,  Denmark. — Many  thanks  for  the  samples  of 
seeds.  We  have  sown  the  two  '  strangers '  and  they 
are  just  coming  up. 

QuEniES  .'\ND  Replies. — On  the  average  we  do  not 
publish  more  than  one  out  of  every  fifty.  Many  cor- 
respoudents  find  it  easier  to  refer  to  us  than  to  their 
Journal,  even  though  it  has  now  a  copious  index.  If 
we  publish  aH,  as  you  suggest,  the  Journal  would  be 
filled  ■with  them,  and  the  repetitions  would  be 
wearying. 

Enquuiee,  Wolverton. — The  bees  sent,  if  the  progeuy  of 
your  Ligurian  (?)  queen,  prove  that  she  has  mated 
with  an  English  drone.  A  pure  Ligiu-ian  mother  is 
iucapable  of  producing  a  black  worker-bee.  Some- 
times the  pure  drones  are  as  dark  as  their  English 
brethi'en. 

We  regret,  through  great  pressure,  to  postpone  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Cheshire  on  the  'Philosophy  of  the 
Hive  Shape,'  and  other  important  communications, 
until  next  month. 
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THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Show  is  now  almost  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  promises  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary success,  paling  every  attempt  of  the 
kind  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  Great 
Britain.  We  are  indulging  in  no  stretch  of 
imagination  in  reporting  that  the  number  of 
exhibits  in  competition  will  exceed  three  hun- 
dred, including,  we  believe,  every  imaginable 
necessary  in  bee-keeping.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  analyse  the  entries  before  com- 
petition, or  to  give  any  data  by  which  the 
possible  chances  of  success  might  be  gauged  or 
guessed  at ;  and  we  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  the  avowal  of  the  fact  that  they  are  be- 
yond our  most  sanguine  anticipations.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  Exhibition 
(not  competing)  will  be  the  big  super  of  87  lbs. 
which  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Manchester 
Show  of  last  year,  about  the  genuineness  of 
which  so  many  doxibts  were  raised  in  this  Jour- 
nal, causing  the  sore  discomfiture  of  those  en- 
gaged in  or  cognisant  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  manufactured. 

The  live  bees  for  manipulation  will  form 
a  distinctive  featiire  in  the  Show ;  but  as 
there  will  be  no  competition  amongst  the  bee- 
masters  who  are  willing  to  show  their  amateur 
brethren  how  some  of  the  operations,  necessary 
in  scientific  bee-culture,  are  performed,  we  trust 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  exhibit  any  sensa- 
tional feats  of  daring  in  their  proceedings.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  bees  will  sometiiaes 
sting ;  and  although  an  expert  may  know  how 
to  prevent  this  disagreeable  exhibition  of  j^ower 
on  their  part,  we  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
lead  amateurs  to  believe  protection  to  be  unneces- 
sary. '  He  laughs  at  scars  who  never  felt  a 
wound,'  and  it  is  easy  for  one  who  is  so  satur- 
ated with  bee-poison  as  to  be  comparativelj'  in- 
vulnerable to  stings,  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
protection  against  them  ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  the 
most  sting-proof  amongst  us  would  not  care  to 
have  a  bee  in  his  ear  or  nostril,  or  by  an  acci- 
dent (to  which  the  most  careful  are  liable)  to 
have  his  face  made  the  target  for  the  reception 


of  perhaps  a  hundred  stings,  we  think  it  better 
to  advise  that  the  proceedings  in  public  shall 
be  conducted  as  neaily  as  possible  as  they 
would  be  in  the  private  gardens  of  the  oper- 
ators, so  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  a 
sensation  beyond  that  which  will  be  most  cer- 
tainly awaked  when  it  is  seen  how  easily  and 
SAFELY  the  various  operations,  so  often  de- 
scribed, may  be  jjerformed. 

Another  feature  of  some  interest  will  be  the 
table  of  articles  exposed  for  sale.  There  are 
many  bee-keepers  who  do  not  care  to  compete 
for  prizes,  yet  who  have  supers,  or  run,  or  ex- 
tracted honey,  or  other  articles,  for  which  they 
would  be  glad  to  find  a  market ;  and  as  this  is 
one  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  Exhibition 
we  hope  to  see  it  well  patronized.  The  com- 
mission to  be  charged  on  all  sales  eflfected 
during  the  Show  will  be  at  the  rate  of  one 
pennj'  in  the  shilling,  as  previously  announced, 
which  we  cannot  but  believe  will  be  considered 
sufficiently  moderate  to  warrant  the  expectation 
that  large  consignments  of  goods  will  be  ior- 
wardcd  for  sale,  and  that  the  importance  of  the 
Show  will  be  thus  very  greatly  increased. 

There  is  one  matter  connected  with  exhibits 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  with 
respect  to  those  articles,  whether  hives  or  other 
bee-gear,  which  require  description :  it  is  pos- 
sible that  say  a  hive,  super,  or  bee-trap,  may 
contain  some  special  advantages,  which  may 
not  at  first  sight  ajjpear,  and  hence  it  is  thought 
that  every  exhibit,  of  a  technical  character, 
should  have  a  descriptive  label  attached,  that 
the  judges  may  at  unce  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  advantages  which  each  exhibit  is  sup- 
posed to  possess,  and  may  therefore  form  their 
opinion,  and  make  their  awards.  The  advan- 
tage to  amateur  bee-keepers  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  immense,  as,  if  carried  out,  eveiy  one 
will  be  enabled  to  follow  the  judges,  and  form 
his  own  ojDinion  on  tliC  merits  of  each  par- 
ticular article  exhibited. 

The  list  of  judges  is,  we  rejoice  to  see,  a  most 
comprehensive  one  ;  and  v  e  have  little  doubt 
but  that  their  awards  will  be  liii  y  endorsed  by 
public  opinion.  Aii:oiigst  the  list  will  be  i  i  i;d 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Cha.s.  Cotton,  oi'  Frodshani.  CIk- 
shire  ;  William  Carr,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Ilcatli, 
Manch(.,.t'jr  ;  the  Rev.  George  Rayntr,  of  Mai- 
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don,  Essex  ;  C.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Totteridge, 
Herts  ;  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Pemiell,  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire  ;  Captain  E.  D.  Lyon,  of  Sunning- 
hill,  Berkshire  ;  the  Eev.  F.T.  Scott,  of  Siberts- 
wokl,  near  Dover  ;  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Dairy, 
Ayrshire  ;  Henry  Morrison,  Esq., of  Ilonnslow, 
Middlesex  ;  George  Fox,  Esq.,  of  Kingsbridge; 
Alfred  Neighbom-,  Esq.,  of  Ileigate,  Surrey  ;  J. 
Desborough,  Esq.,  of  Stamford  ;  and.  J.  F.  New- 
land,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth,  Middlesex  ;  all  of 
"whom  have  cheerfully  accepted  the  onerous 
duty  of  judging,  and  whose  awards,  who  shall 
dare  to  gainsay  ?  Several  other  gentlemen  of 
eminence  as  apiarians  were  applied  to,  but  for 
various  reasons  they  declined  to  act  on  the  im- 
portant occasion. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association  is  increasing  in  numbers 
and  funds,  and  trust  that  at  its  general  meeting 
on  Sept.  10,  after  the  Show,  such  a  code  of 
rules,  &c.,  will  be  formed  for  its  governance  as 
shall  insure  for  it  a  long  and  useful  existence. 

We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  a 
catalogue  of  exhibits  and  awards  will  be  p)ub- 
lished  within  the  Palace,  which  it  is  thought 
will  form  an  excellent  medium  through  which 
exhibitors  can  advertise  their  wares.  Con- 
siderable space  is  already  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  those  who  wish  to  secure  a  notice  of 
their  specialties,  should  corajnunicate  at  once 
with  the  Hon.  Secrctarj^  to  the  Association, 
J.  Hunter,  Esq.,  5  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  who 
will  state  the  terms,  &c.,  on  which  the  an- 
nouncements may  be  ensured. 

We  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that  a  few  p)ounds  are  still  required  to 
complete  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  pro- 
posed to  be  given  as  prizes ;  we  would  also 
remind  those  who  have  promised  donations, 
that  now  is  the  time  for  payment  of  the  same, 
and  we  respectfullj-  hope  that  those  outstanding 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  without 
delay. 

This  is  the  last  o])portunitj'  we  shall  have 
before  the  Show  takes  place  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  bee-keepers  and  the  public  generally  to 
the  untiring  zeal  exhibited  by  the  Committee 
of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  in  pro- 
moting the  establishment  and  furthering  the 
interests  of  this  great  undertaking. 

We  are  ^jroud  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
Cr^'stal  Palace  Great  Bee  and  Honey  Show 
has  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
influence  of  the  Brifish  Bee  Journal.  To  the 
donors  of  the  Prize  Fund  the  thanks  of  all 
British  bee-keepers  are  due,  as  to  them  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  the  inducement  to 
enter  exhibits  ibr  p)rizes,  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  whole  attair.  In  one  short  week 
the  Show  will  be  held,  and  we  do  most  sin- 
cerely trust  that  every  bee-keeper  in  the  United 


Kingdom  will  consider  it  his  duty  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  strive  to  make  it  a 
great  and  glorious  success  ;  and  so  we  most 
heartily  wish  it  God  speed. 


SEPTEMBER. 

This   is   the   month  in  which   the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  bee-keeper  are  more  severely 
tested  than  in  any  other  throughout  the  year  ; 
as  during  its  thirty  days  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  coming  winter  must,  or  rather 
ought  to  be,   comjjleted.       Befoi'e   proceeding 
further,  we  recommend  every  bee-keeper  to  re- 
read the  instructions  given  on  page  66,  &c.  of 
Vol.  I.  of  this  Journal,  as  there  will  be  found 
much  to  refresh  tlie  memory  that  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  useful.     Last  year,  to  which  the 
directions  then  given  were  particularly  appili- 
cable,  was  so  radically  different  from  this  year 
of  grace,  that  some  reference  thereto,  and  com- 
parison therewith,   may  not  be  uninteresting. 
That   year,  as  a  bee  and  honey  year,  was  the 
very  worst  we  have  ever  known.     Many  good 
stocks,  Avhich  had  yielded  no  proiit  whatever  to 
their  owner,   either  in  honey  or  swarms,  were 
found  in  August  to  be  at  starvation    point ; 
the  weather  having  positively  prevented  them 
gathering  sufiicient  for  their,  own  maintenance  ; 
and  then  it  was  we  gave  the  invaluable  note  of 
warning  against  the  practice  of  rapid  feeding  in 
autumn,  which  is  too  generally  recommended. 
We  pointed  out  that  inasmuch  as  the  scantiness 
of  the  honey  j'ield  had  induced  a  cessation  of 
breeding  at  an  earlier  date  than  is  usual  with 
bees  in  autumn,  it  would  be  sioccially  unwise  at 
such  time  to  give  the  bees  large  quantities  of 
food,  and  thus  cause  them  to  fill  their  cells  and 
prevent  ovijiosition  by  their  queen  ;  since  the 
bees    then    in    existence    being    all   compara- 
tively old  and  worn,  would  be  unable  to  exist 
during  the  winter  then  ensuing,  and  urged  the 
necessity  for    gentle   feeding,    on  the    ground 
that  young  bees  being  essential  to   the  well- 
being  of  a  hive  during  the  long  winter  months, 
-it    was    necessary    that    the    queen    sliould   be 
stimulated  to  activity,  and  a  late  batch  of  brood 
procured.     It  is  very  probable  that  the  labour 
of  feeding  and  tending  the  young  brood  woidd 
exhaust,  and  cause  the  death  of,  many  hundreds 
of  the  already   half-worn-out  nurses  ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  same  labour  would  be  necessary 
later  in  the  season,  when  breeding  reconnnenced, 
when  they  would  be  stdl  less  able  to  endure  it, 
and  when  probably  no  assistance  could  be  given 
to  them,  the  advantage  to  the  stock  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  young  bees  for  old  ones  (even  supi- 
posing   there  should  be  iw   increase)  would  be 
incalcidable.     There  are  doubtless  many  places 
in  England  similar  to  tliat  described  by  Mr.  H, 
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Jenner  Fust,  in  a  letter  to  this  Journal,  where 
drought  and  cold  have  prevailed  to  an  extent 
that  has  precluded  the  jDossibility  of  houey- 
gathei'ing;  and  in  such  cases  the  advice  con- 
tained in  the  ariicle  to  which  the  foregoing 
alludes  is  peculiar!}'  apjjlicable. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
results  have  been  agreeably  different,  and  such 
as  to  make  the  '  Comet '  year  of  1874  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  Apiculture.    The  general  com- 
plaint now  is  not  of  empty  cells  and  starving 
populations,  but  of  hives  so  crowded  with  honey 
as. to  render  the  existence  of  stocks  during  the 
winter  doubtful  in  the  extreme.     In  our  own 
apiarj',  as  described  on  page  54,  we  found,  whilst 
using  the  Extractor,  that  many  of  our  hives 
contained  scarcely  a  particle  of  brood,  and  in 
some  cases  neither  eggs  nor  larva  ;  the  bees,  in 
their  eagerness  to  secure  the  honey  which  was  so 
temptingly  abundant,  having  filled  every  avail- 
able cell,  and  thus   absolutely  prevented   the 
dep)osition  of  eggs  by  the  queen,  and  the  con- 
sequent production  of  the  all-important  young 
bees,  so  positively  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
colony  during  winter.     Bee-keejjers  of  the  old 
school  are  aware  that  bees  which  have  gathered 
enormously   from    the   heather    seldom  winter 
well,   and   attribute  the  fact  to  the  excessive 
labour  which  thej'  undergo  in  their  arduous 
task  of  ingathering :_  and,  doubtless,  as  the  life 
of  a  bee  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  its 
days,  but  on  the  amount  of  labour  j^erformed  by 
it,  there  is  a  slight  show  of  reason  in  the  argu- 
ment ;  but  the  true  cause  of  the  falling  oif  of 
such  stocks  is  the  absence  of  young  bees  when 
they  are  put  into  winter  quarters,  from  the  en- 
forced idleness  of  the  queens  through  repletion 
of  the  hive,  as  before  described. 

In  hives  with  fixed  combs  this  excess  of 
honey  becomes  an  incurable  disease  ;  and  it  is 
really  not  surprising,  considering  the  slight 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  bees  which  it  was 
possible  to  attain  when  straw  skeps  only  were 
used,  that  it  was  thought  better  to  destroy  the 
few  old  bees  which  were  left  in  such  stocks 
after  the  labours  of  the  autumn,  and  ajipro- 
priate  the  honey,  than  to  leave  them  to  pei'ish 
inevitablj'',  or  be  plundered  by  other  less  wealthy 
but  more  vigorous  stocks,  which  having  con- 
tinued their  breeding  contain  plenty  of  young 
bees,  and  are  capable  of  offensive  as  well  as 
defensive  operations. 

Autumn  Treatment. — Bees  in  hives,  on  the 
movable  comb  principle,  oven  though  their 
queens  may  have  been  kept  out  of  their  nur- 
series for  several  weeks,  through  an  extraordinary 
ingathering  of  honey  during  such  period,  may 
by  careful  treatment  be  induced  to  recommence 
breeding,  and  invest  the  hive  with  sufiicient 
brood  and  J'oung  bees,  late  though  they  be 
( '  and  the  later  the  better  '),  which,  not  having 


had   opportimities  for   labour,   will  ordinarily 
live  during  the  winter,  and  be  enabled  to  rear 
sufiicient  brood  ere  sjjring  arrives  to  ensure  the 
advent    of  early    swarms,   or  good    results    in 
well-filled  supers.     By  the   aid  of  the  Honey 
Extractor,   as  shown  last  month,   the  whole  of 
the  honey  from  a  hive  may  be  readily  removed, 
and  breeding  space  at  once  created ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  this  instrument  is  not  everywhere  at 
hand,  other  means,  such  as  draining,  must  be 
adopted.    In  looking  over  the  combs  of  a  frame 
hive  it  will  be  easy  to  distinguish  those  in  which 
brood  exists,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  and 
these  must  not  be  subjected   to  the  draining 
process,    since   it   occupies   considerable  time ; 
and  the  brood,  if  kept  out  of  the  hive  for  any 
lengthened  period,  will  be  sure  to  perish.     The 
combs  that  should  be  operated  upon  shoidd  be 
worker  combs,  and  a  thin  hot  knife  should  be  used. 
The  sealing  of  the  honey  cells  should  be  shaved 
off,  and  the  combs  laid  flat  on  a  trivet,  in  a  warm 
room,  that  the  force  of  gravitation  may  cause 
the  honey  to  leave  the  cells.     The  outflow  of 
the  honey  may  be  increased  if  the  combs  be 
put  in  motion,   after   the  manner  of  a  child 
swinging  ;  or  if  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  and 
swung  round  the  head.     In  either  case  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  supported  on  wire 
framework,  or  the  swinging  motion  will  cause 
them  to  break.     When  as  much  honey  has  run 
out  as  will  readily  leave  the  combs,  they  should 
be  returned  to  their  hive,   being  placed  alter- 
nately  between   others   that  contain   eggs   or 
brood,   when  the  bees  will  immediately  clear 
out  all  the  cells ;  and  if  the  season  is  not  too 
far  advanced,  the  queen,  under  the  influence  of 
the  excitement  thus  caused,  will  fill  them  more 
or  less  with  her  eggs,  and  so  ensure  a  late  but 
invaluable  batch  of  brood  ;  besides  which,  com- 
fortable space  will  be  created,    in   which  the 
bees  may  cluster  and  form  their  winter's  nest. 

Bees  in  straw  skeps,  or  in  any  other  hives 
with  fixed  combs,  whose  nurseries  are  fiUed 
with  honey  instead  of  hatching  brood,  &c.,  are 
really  in  a  hopeless  condition  as  stocks,  and  it 
would  be  sheer  folly  to  attempt  to  winter  them, 
yet  there  is  a  disposition  amongst  amateur  bee- 
keepers which  will  induce  many  to  '  try  the 
crperiment.'  In  these  cases  the  only  wise  course 
is  to  break  up  the  stocks  and  remove  the  honey 
— operations  usually  involving  the  loss  of  the 
bees,  couib  and  pollen ;  or,  if  an  attemjot  is 
made  to  save  the  bees,  it  is  usually  done  by 
placing  them  in  an  unfurnished  hive,  and  feed- 
ing them,  to  enable  them  to  build  (and  store) 
new  combs  in  which  to  pass  the  winter, — an 
exj)eriment  which  usually  fails,  and  is  never 
profitable. 

Condemned  SrofKs. — We  wish  we  could 
persuade  those  who  intend  to  '  take  up  '  their 
stocks  with  a  view  to  the  appropriation  ol'  their 
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honeyed  treasures,  to  utilize  the  bees,  brood,  and 
pollen  combs,  instead  of  throwing  all  or  either 
of  them  away.  Many  we  too  well  know  icill 
persist  in  the  use  of  the  hateful  sulphur  pit, 
and  thus  destroy  their  hees,  and  render  the 
brood  and  pollen  combs  useless.  Others  fumi- 
gate the  bees,  and  unite  several  families  into 
one  great  swarm,  which  they  place  in  an  un- 
furnished hive,  and  expect  them  in  a  few  weeks 
to  build  a  new  set  of  combs,  and  gather  at  the 
end  of  the  season  sufficient  pollen  to  enable 
them  to  pass  the  rigours  of  the  approaching 
winter  with  safety.  Surely  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  many  early  swarms  are  unable  to 
do  this  during  a  whole  summer,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  experiment  generally  ends  in 
disappointment.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat 
that  the  life  of  a  bee  is  measured  not  by 
days,  but  by  the  amount  of  labour  it  has  per- 
formed ;  and  although  these  imited  bees  may, 
and  probably  have,  a  liberal  supply  of  food 
given  to  them  wherewith  to  make  their  combs, 
the  great  physical  labour  and  wear  and  tear  of 
nervous  power  involved  in  its  digestion,  the 
secretion  of  wax,  the  building  of  the  combs, 
and  the  rearing  of  brood  at  a  time  when  pollen 
is  scarce,  are  too  exhaustive  to  be  long  endured  ; 
and  after  a  very  short  time  the  bees  will  have 
become  old  and  worn  out,  and  unable  to  survive 
the  inclemencies  of  the  four  or  five  months  of 
winter  weather  they  are  usually  called  upon  to 
endure  ;  and  it  will  seldom  be  found  that  a 
sufficiency  of  young  bees  has  been  produced  to 
enable  the  stock  to  continue  in  existence. 

The  system  we  adofst,  and  most  strongly  urge 
as  the  best,  is  to  drive  out  as  manj^  bees  as  pos- 
sible, by  the  drumming  process,  and  to  fumi- 
gate the  remainder,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall 
out  of  the  hive,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  remain  quiet 
■  while  the  combs  are  being  cut  out  of  it.  In 
doing  this  -we  do  not  use  the  honey-knives 
usually  sold  for  the  purpose,  as,  instead  of 
cutting,  the  hooked  one  tears  the  comb,  and  is 
consequently  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  We 
therefore  prefer  to  cut  the  skep  in  twain  be- 
tween the  combs,  so  that  with  an  ordinary 
table-knife  they  may  be  cut  out  without  diffi- 
culty, and  almost  without  bi-eaking  a  cell  or 
causing  a  drop  of  honey  to  bleed  from  them. 
The}'  are  then  laid  upon  a  transferring  board, 
the  cells  uncapped,  and  the  protuberances  of 
the  comb  removed,  after  which  they  are  placed 
in  the  Extractor,  and  the  honey  removed,  when 
they  are  fitted  into  frames,  placed  in  a  bar-frame 
hive,  and  the  bees  restored  to  them. 

In  these  cases  there  is  no  loss — the  honey  has 
simply  been  removed  for  the  use  of  man,  the 
brood  is  all  preserved,  the  combs,  being  in  a 
moveable  i-onih-hive.hiive  nn  reased  in  value, and 
all  the  spilled  honsy  (if  any),  and  that  which  may 
have  run  on  the  boards  or  be  left  in  the  caps  of 


the  cells  which  have  been  shaved  off  will  be 
re-collected  by  the  bees,  and  joyfully  carried  to 
their  new  domicile.  Stocks  thus  treated  suffer 
scarcely  at  all  from  any  excess  of  labour,  except 
such  as  may  be  caused  in  the  rearing  of  an  ad- 
ditional batch  of  brood,  which,  as  shown  before, 
will  be  a  great  advantage,  and  which  under  the 
influence  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  clear- 
ing up  and  repairing  of  their  combs  will  be 
almost  certainly  produced. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Extractor,  the  brood- 
combs,  /.  ('.  those  containing  brood,  should  first 
be  attended  to,  to  prevent  its  (the  brood)  becom- 
ing chilled.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  skeps 
there  will  not  be  a  square  foot  of  brood  altogether, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  carefully  cut  oxit  in 
squares,  so  as  to  fit  nicely  into  and  quite  fill, 
from  top  to  bottom,  one  or  more  of  the  frames, 
and  when  tied  in  it  should  immediately  be 
placed  in  the  new  hive  and  the  bees  added,  to 
keep  it  at  its  proper  temperature,  while  the 
combs  charged  with  honey  and  pollen  are  being 
unsealed  and  drained.  During  the  process  of 
draining  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  all  bees 
from  the  operating  room  ;  or,  attracted  by  the 
odour  of  the  honey  they  will  besiege  the  jilace 
and  take  it  by  storm.  Those  onlj'  who  have 
witnessed  this  kind  of  attack  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  perseverance  of  the  bees  ;  and  how, 
having  once  obtained  access  to  the  sweets,  they 
will  return  again  and  again,  not  onlj^  to  the 
same  window  or  lattice,  but  to  any  other  near  by 
which  may  be  open,  to  the  great  annoj'ance  of 
the  household.  The  drained  combs  will  be 
found  to  contain  large  quantities  of  pollen, 
which,  had  the  combs  been  crushed  and  jjressed, 
would  have  been  mingled  with  the  honej',  and 
would  thus  not  only  have  been  lost  to  the  bees, 
but  would  have  spoiled  its  (the  honey's)  purity 
and  flavour.  When  the  draining  is  completed 
the  combs  should  be  arranged  in  the  frames  of 
the  hive  and  carefully  tied  in,  or  the  lath  which 
forms  the  temjjorary  suf)port  to  the  combs 
may  be  propped  up  with  corks  (see  page  25, 
Vol.  I.),  and  the  pieces  of  combs  kept  in  posi- 
tion with  tin  clips  (see  page  24,  Vol.  II.). 

Feeding  Bees. — When  feeding  is  necessarj% 
and  in  the  best-managed  apiaries  there  will  be 
sure  to  be  some  stocks  which  more  or  less 
require  artificial  aid  of  this  kind,  we  rejjeat  our 
conviction,  exjiressed  last  year,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  deliberati'ly  proceeded  with.  Rapid 
feeding  may  get  the  work  over,  but  the  injury 
to  the  bees,  through  the  sudden  influx  of  a 
glut  of  syrup,  may  in  some  measure  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  effects  of  the  great  inflow  of  honey 
during  the  Comet  month  of  July  last,  which 
caused  the  bees  to  act  in  the  most  suicidal  way, 
stojjping  their  breeding,  and,  metaphorically, 
choking  them.  The  bottle  is  the  best  kind  of 
feeder,  as  the  bees  are  enabled  to  take  the  food 
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their  cluster,  and  since  the 
introduction,  by  Mr.  Cheshire,  of  perforated 
vulcanite,  which  is  a  perfect  non-conductor, 
in  lieu  of  perforated  zinc,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  conductors  of  heat  known,  the  food  may 
be  thus  administered  without  the  slightest  chill 
or  condensation,  and  from  the  arrangement  of 
t];e  jDerforations  the  quantity  presented  to  the 


bees  may  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety. 
The  vulcanite  employed  is  not  thicker  than 
zinc,  and  may  be  perforated  with  a  hot  knitting- 
needle,  or  hair-pin.  The  principle  employed 
by  Mr.  Cheshire  in  his  arrangement  of  the 
perforations  is  that  of  the  wedge,  the  thin  end 
of  which  is  so  well  known  as  a  bugbear,  but 
which  for  the  purpose  here  intended  is  invalu- 
able as  a  governing  mechanical  power.  The 
whole  matter  is  verj'  simjale,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  engraving ;  the  bottle  is  supposed  to  be 
standing  upon  the  vulcanite,  exactly  over  the 
feeding-hole,  and  the  vulcanite  being  moveable 
the  wedge  may  be  'driven,'  or  '  withdrawn,'  to 
suit  the  necessities  of  any  particular  stock  to 
which  it  may  be  applied.  Another  method, 
and  one  which  perhajDs  is  more  easily  manage- 
able, consists  in  giving  the  wedge  a  curved 
form,  mechanically  called   a    '  snail,'  as  illus- 


trated. It  is  moveable  on  its  own  centre  a, 
through  which  a  small  tack  or  screw  is  driven, 
and  accordingly  as  the  disc  is  moved  to  the 
right  or  left  under  the  bottle,  the  supply  of 
food,  through  few  or  many  of  the  perforations, 
is  controlled.  The  vulcanite  is  so  perfectly 
smooth  in  itself  that  it  is  necessary'  to  roughen 
the  under  side  of  it,  or  the  bees  would  be 
enabled  to  hold  on  and  might  be  stai-ved,  and 
this  may  be  done  by  scratching   it   with   the 


point  of  a  penknife,  or  slightly  excoriating  it 
with  a  hot  wire. 

Uniting  Bees. — A    knowledge  of  the   best 
means   of  uniting  bees  is  useful  at  all  times, 
but  at  this  particular  season  when  stocks  are 
being  prepared   for  the  winter  it  is  more  es- 
peciall}'  necessary  to  understand  the  principles 
upon  which  bees  of  different  communities  may 
be  safely  united,  and  made  to  live  together  as 
one  family,  under  one  queen,  and  having  only 
one    common    interest.     The    safest    means   of 
uniting  is  the  reducing  of  the  stocks,  swarms, 
parcels,  or  remnants  to  be  joined  together,  to  a 
common  level  of  poverty,  by   the   temporary 
removal  of  all  their  liches,  so  that  thej^  iii^iy 
have  literally  nothing  to  defend ;  they  will,  then, 
if  put   together,    amalgamate    peaceably   and 
rejoice  in  the  increase    of  their   lumbers,    as 
offeiing  the  readiest  means  of  recovering,  by 
renewed  industr}',  their  lost  position  as  wealthy 
citizens.     When  the  first  buzz  of  excitement  or 
alarm  is  over  their  combs  may  be  returned  to 
them,  or  they  may  be   placed  in  a  hive  con- 
taining combs,  on  the  stand  formerly  occupied 
by  the  stock  to  which  the  additional  bees  have 
been  given.     It  is  always  unsafe  to  attempt  to 
unite    stocks    which    have    been    standing   in 
different    parts    of  the    apiary,    without   first 
bringing    them    gradually    together    by   verj' 
short  stages,  so  that  when  united  tlieir  joint 
home  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  spot 
to  which  they  have  become  accustomed.     In 
many   cases    it  will  be  necessary  to  unite  the 
bees    of    several    of    the    skeps,    which    have 
dwindled  through  the  early  discontinuance  of 
breeding,  of   which  we  wrote  last    month,   in 
order  to  make  ujd  a  reasonably  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bees  to  form  one  colony  seeminejiy  capable 
of  enduring  the  winter  ;  and  when  this  is  neces- 
sary, a  hive  containing  the  largest  proportion 
of  empty  comb  shoidd  be  devoted  to  the  united 
bees  to  give  space  for  breeding,  and  stimula- 
tive feeding  should  be  resorted  to  to  develope 
and  encourage  the  queen  in  her  pleasant  task 
of  egg-laying,  so  that  as  many  young  bees  may 
be  produced  as  is  possible.    The  uniting  of  bees 
is  really  a  very  simple  affair  :  in  straw  skeps 
they  should  all  be  driven  by  drumming,  as  if 
forming  artificial  swarms,    in    separate  empty 
skeps,  and  then  the  whole  of  them  should  be 
tumbled  into  one  large  skep  and  hustled  and 
shaken  together,  so  that  they  may  become  well 
mixed,  when  they  may  be  all  put  into  the  hive 
of  combs  they  are  to  occupy.     Uniting  the  bees 
of  bar-frame  hives  only  requires  that  the  combs 
of  brood  and  honey  should  be    first    removed 
from  all  those  to  be  united,  when  they  may  be 
put  together  with  perfect  safety,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  such  combs  .should  be  returned  to  theui 
as  contain  brood  or  eggs. 

Stocks  from  a  distance  mav  be  brought  to  an 
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a23iary  and  united  at  once,  by  observing  the 
foregoing  directions,  and  leaving  the  bees, 
already  in  the  apiary  and  to  which  they  are  to 
be  united,  with  nothing  to  defend  or  fight  about. 
Robbing. — This  may  be  immediately  pre- 
vented, or  stayed,  by  the  use  of  a  little  carbolic 
acid.  A  handful  of  wet  hay  laid  lightly  across 
the  entrance  of  a  hive  with  a  few  drops  of  the  acid 
sprinkled  on  it  is  a  panacea  for  robbing.  Some  of 
the  acid  thrown  upon  a  sack,  and  the  latter  laid 
over  the  front  of  the  hive,  acid  inwards  towards 
the  entrance,  will  also  stop  the  plundering. 

Wasps. — These  pests  should  be  trapped, 
wine-bottles  containing  a  little  beer  are  suffi- 
cient as  traps,  but  the  best  course  to  rid  the 
place  of  the  sneaking  rascals  is  to  attack  their 
stronghold,  putting  a  little  turpentine  into 
their  nests,  which  will  quickly  destroy  the 
whole  of  them. 


OPENING  A  BAR-FEAME  HIVE. 

By  particular  request  we  describe  the  process 
of  opening  a  bar-frame  hive,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination.  There  are  some  preliminaries  to 
this  kind  of  operation,  which  the  amateur  should 
always  bear  in  mind,  for  on  them,  in  a  mea- 
sure, depends  the  success  of  the  operation. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  combs  are  straight, 
and  well  within  the  frames ;  for  unless  they 
be,  the  operation  will  hardly  befit  a  novice, 
but  will  require  a  more  practised  hand  for  its 
fulfilment.  We  will  also  suppose  (by  request) 
that  the  moveable  comb  hive  is  a  Woodbury  of 
the  true  pattern,  and  that  the  bees  are,  as  bees 
often  are,  of  uncertain  temper,  and  not  to  be 
trusted ;  in  fact,  the  intention  in  the  request 
is,  that  an  amateur  in  his  novitiate  may  learn 
'  how  to  proceed  in  what  seems  a  very  ,for- 
midable  business.' 

Having  regard  to  the  causes  of  offence  to 
bees,  and  with  a  view  to  imparting  confidence 
to  the  operator  in  case  of  accident,  he  should 
be  veiled  and  gloved ;  the  veil  should  be  of 
stiff  material,  otherwise  the  wind  may  blow  it 
against  tlie  face,  while  the  bees,  perhaps  ofiended 
with  the  breath  of  the  operator  (for  one  can 
never  be  quite  certain  on  this  point),  may  be 
endeavouring  to  get  at  him,  in  which  case  the 
veil  would  jjrobably  be  riveted  to  the  cheek  in 
a  painfully  sensational  way,  and  without  the 
slightest  warning.  The  gloves  should  be  fur- 
nished with  gauntlets  of  hoUand  or  calico,  with 
elastic  run  in  the  hem,  to  grasp  the  sleeve  and 
prevent  inquisitive  bees  obtaining  access  to  the 
hands  or  wrists  by  the  back  way.  Many  gen- 
tlemen, when  operating,  doff  their  coats  for 
greater  freedom ;  but  we  strongly  advise  no 
one  to  do  so  whose  under-sleeves  are  of  flannel, 
as  bees  are  ajjt  to  sting  it  most  bitterly.  This 
is  not  because  of  an  antipathy  to  flannel,  but 


because,  as  with  the  human  hair,  they  get  their 
feet  entangled,  and  in  their  alarm  they  '  rouse 
the  garrison,'  and  bring  against  the  unfortu- 
nate garment  a  host  of  venomous  darts,  some  of 
which  may  prove  that  flannel  is  not  invulner- 
able. Those  who  object  to  being  stung  about 
the  legs  should  wear  a  short  pair  of  knicker- 
bocker  gaiters,  or  should  pull  open  the  tops  of 
their  socks  and  wear  them  gaiter  fashion,  out- 
side of,  instead  of  under  the  trousers.  Being 
thus  protected  a  novice  has  no  cause  for  fear  ; 
the  bees  will  be  quite  unable  to  get  at  him ; 
and  their  hum,  however  noisj^  and  threatening, 
is  only  hum  after  all,  and  cannot  do  any  mis- 
chief. Therefore,  he  may  proceed  to  open  the 
hive,  which  should,  nevertheless,  be  done  with 
the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  offence  to  the  bees  ;  for  every  bee  that 
uses  its  sting  loses  it  (as  a  rule),  and  with  it  its 
life — not,  as  many  suppose,  from  being  killed 
on  its  return  to  the  hive  defenceless,  but  be- 
cause the  tearing  of  the  sting  from  the  body 
tears  also  a  large  portion  of  the  bee's  intestines. 

SupjMsiiig  the  bees  to  be  excitable,  and  per- 
haps vicious,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  subdue 
them,  for  which  purpose  tlie  smoke  of  tobacco, 
rags,  corduroy,  or  touchwood,  may  be  employed, 
or,  as  was  used  more  than  1800  years  ago,  the 
fumes  of  burning  ox-dung  (dried).  The  use  of 
the  smoke  is  to  frighten  the  bees  and  cause  them 
to  gorge  themselves  with  sweets  ;  but  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  hive  contains  little  or 
no  honey  available,  from  its  being  sealed  or 
from  actual  deficiency  of  it,  and  therefore  the 
bees  cannot  obtain  a  supply ;  under  which 
circumstances,  as  the  efl'ect  of  the  smoke 
quickly  passes  away  (unless  they  are  almost 
suffocated  with  it),  they  become  more  irritable 
than  otherwise.  The  operator  must  therefore 
weigh  in  his  own  mind  the  probabilities  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  honey  supply,  or,  as  is  per- 
haps the  wisest  and  safest  course,  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  quantity  is  limited,  and  pro- 
vide an  artificial  supiply  in  the  form  of  sugar- 
syrup,  which  for  convenience  should  be  in  a 
bottle,  the  cork  of  which  is  notched  so  that 
bees  cannot  enter,  but  by  means  of  which  the 
syrup  may  be  ejected  or  spurted  over  the  bees 
and  combs  as  soon  as  the  lid,  or  crown-board, 
is  removed.  This  bottle  arrangement  is  on  the 
plan  of  the  vinegar-bottle  used  on  oyster- 
counters  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  must 
be  too  well  known  to  need  further  description. 

All  being  in  readiness,  a  little  smoke  should 
be  blown  into  the  entrance,  and  the  screws  or 
other  fastenings  of  the  crown-board  withdrawn, 
the  screw-driver  should  then  be  inserted 
between  the  crown- board  and  the  hive,  and 
gently  prised  upwards  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  through  which  crevice  a  little  more 
smoke  should  be  ejected  to  cause  the  bees  to 
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descend  amongst  the  combs,  while  the  crown- 
board  is  being  prised  up  and  removed.  If,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  space  between  the  tops  of 
the  frames  and  the  crown-board  contains  honey- 
comb, which  will  necessarily  be  torn  and 
broken  by  the  removal  of  the  latter,  sprinkling 
with  syrup  will  not  be  necessary,  but  the 
crown-board  should  be  placed  near  the  entrance 
of  the  hive,  that  the  alighting  bees  may  get 
the  best  chance  of  havino-  what  belongs  to 
them ;  or,  being  simjjlj'  lifted  off,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  rest  above  the  hive,  supported  by 
two  or  three  pieces  of  stick,  and  a  cloth  thrown 
over  the  whole  until  the  bees  have  cleaned  up 
the  running  honey,  which  they  will  do  in  about 
five  minutes,  when  it  may  be  taken  awa}',  and 
the  invasion  of  the  hive  ^^roceeded  with. 

The  frames  resting  in  notches,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  them  from  their  bed,  into 
which  the)^  are  usually  found  firml)'  glued  by 
the  bees  with  propolis,  for  which  purjjose  the 
screwdriver  will  be  again  required  as  a  lever. 
The  chief  difficulty  then  will  be  to  remove  one 
of  the  combs ;  for  even  though  straight  and 
well  within  their  frames,  there  may  be  pro- 
tuberances which,  in  raising  a  comb  upward, 
would  graze  against  the  combs  on  either  side 
of  it :  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  create 
space  by  moving  each  of  the  combs  laterally 
as  far  as  is  possible  from  both  .sides  of  that 
selected  for  extraction,  which  should  be  the 
thinnest,  straightest,  and  truest  in  the  hive. 
The  lateral  movement  of  combs  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  space  is  obtained  by  raising  each 
comb  out  of  its  notches,  beginning:  at  the  outer- 
most,  and  pressing  it  just  a  little  nearer  to  the 
sides  of  the  hive.  The  first  thus  raised  will 
not  bear  displacing  more  than  say  an  eighth  of 
an  inch,  the  second  may  go  a  quarter,  the 
third  three-eighths,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  if  combs 
be  thus  disijlaced  on  both  sides  of  the  selected 
comb  there  will  be  fully  an  inch  more  space 
given  from  which  to  withdraw  the  latter,  which 
may  be  accordingly  raised  for  examination. 

Being  out,  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  while 
the  other  combs  are  being  overhauled  ?  We 
would  suggest  that  two  nails  or  screws  should  be 
driven  into  one  side  of  every  "Woodbury  hive,  or 
hive  of  similar  pattern,  to  rest  the  first  extracted 
comb  upon,  since  otherwise  it  may  bu  necesisary 
to  place  it  upon  the  ground,  when  it  may  be 
kicked  against  by  the  foot  or  blown  do\\-n  by  the 
wind,  and  possibly  a  queen  injured  or  destroyed, 
to  say  nothing  of  probable  injury  to  comb  and 
brood  or  the  bees  attached  to  them. 

The  first  comb  being  thus  disposed  of,  the 
others  may  be  examined  seriatim,  due  care 
being  exorcised  in  returning  them  to  their  in- 
dividual positions,  otherwise  they  will  be  mis- 
matched, and  cause  much  inconvenience  in  the 
hive ;  besides,  iu  such  cases,  the  endeavour  to 


find  out  the  error  and  re-match  the  combs  mav 
lead  to  greater  confusion.  To  prevent  this,  the 
front  ends  of  the  frames  should  be  numbered 
to  prevent  misi^lacement,  and  the  chance  of 
their  being  accidentalh^  turned  the  wrong  way 
round,  which  would  add  considerably  to  the 
difficulty.  The  combs  having  been  examined, 
will,  except  that  first  extracted,  be  replaced 
in  the  hive,  and  now,  bj^  a  repetition  of  the 
first  arrangement  of  the  combs,  space  must  be 
created  for  its  restoration,  which  having  been 
done,  and  the  latter  replaced,  all  the  combs 
must  be  restored  to  their  original  notches ;  a  series 
of  operations  requiring  great  care  lest  some  un- 
fortunate bees  should  be  crushed,  and,  emitting 
their  sting  poison,  cause  a  cloud  of  bees  to  rise 
and  attack  the  ojjerator.  In  replacing  a  comb  in 
a  Woodbury  hive  there  are  three  notches  into 
which  it  must  be  guided,  the  most  tiresome  of 
all  being  that  in  the  bottom  rack,  which,  being 
of  thin  material  and  supported  only  at  the  ends, 
j'ields  to  the  pressure  put  upon  it  in  the  endea- 
vour to  find  the  notch  in  it,  and  often  releases 
some  of  the  frames  already  in  their  places, 
-throwing  them  out  of  plumb  and  disorganising 
the  brood  nest,  for  in  such  cases  the  combs 
disarranged  must,  some  of  them,  be  too  close 
together,  and  others  too  far  apart.  There  now 
only  remains  the  crown-board,  most  probably 
covered  on  its  underside  with  rows  of  comb, 
or  propolis ;  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  ? 
We  strongly  advise  every  amateur  who  has 
once  got  his  Woodbury  crown-board  off  his 
hive  never  io  put  it  on  ar/ain  as  such,  but  to 
adopt  that  best  of  all  arrangements,  the  quilt. 
If  the  crown-board  be  replaced  without  clean- 
ing, numerous  bees  will  be  crushed  among  the 
ragged  portions  of  comb  between  it  and  the 
frames  ;  if  it  ie  cleaned,  the  bees  will  set  to 
work  immediatelj^  and  build  anew,  so  strongly 
do  they  j)rotest  against  that  curse  to  bar-frame 
hives,  the  space  above  the  frames.  Ever  since 
_we  have  adopted  the  quilt  as  a  covering  for 
the  frames,  &c.  of  a  hive,  we  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  uselessness  of  crown-boards  for 
the  purpose  intended.  Quilts  are  beyond  ques- 
tion the  best  possible  coverings,  and  this  must 
bo  admitted  by  all  who  use  them.  Our  quilts 
are  simply  squares  of  old  Brussels  carpet,  the 
wrong,  or  under  side,  being  laid  close  upon  the 
frames;  on  these  wo  lay  'blankets,'  composed 
of  squares  of  old  felt  carpeting,  which  we  use 
two  or  three  folds  thick,  and  over  these  ii 
crown-board,  if  one  pleases  to  so  call  it,  it 
being  a  board  witli  a  large  hole  in  the  centre, 
and  a  riui  nailed  round  it,  which  rim  lies  down- 
ward upuir  tlie  edge  of  the  quilt,  pressing  it 
close  on  to  the  walls  of  the  hive,  and  keeping 
the  board  clear  of  the  quilt  and  blankets,  so  as 
to  permit  the  vt'utilation  which  passes  through 
them  to  escape  through  the  hole  in  its  cent  re. 
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*^* These  columns  are  open  to  Subscribers,  so  that  their 
queries,  replies,  correspmidence,  and  experiences,  may  be 
fully  and  faillifully  recorded;  and  for  the  discussion  of 
all  theories  and  systems  in  Bee-culture,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  all  hives  and  appurtenances,  that  the  truth,  regard- 
ing them  may  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must 
not  be  expected  to  coincide  %inth  all  the  views  expressed  by 
the  various  writers.  All.  Correspondence  is  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 


PHILOSOPHY    OF    HIVE    SHAPE. 

I  liave  been  reading,  or  rather  re-reading,  witli 
much  interest  and  profit,  the  valuable  communica- 
tions of  jour  experienced  correspondent  '  A  Ren- 
frewshire Bee  Keeper,'  who  puts  before  us,  with 
singular  happiness  of  manner,  the  excellencies  of 
the  Stewarton  Hive  and  System,  which  he  evidently 
treats  con  amore.  Of  course,  some  of  the  advantages 
enumerated  are  not  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
Stewai-ton  Hive,  but  are  common  to  many  rival 
competitors  for  fame  and  honour.  By  example — 
'  the  plan  of  admitting  only  the  honey-gatherers  of 
the  end  combs  to  the  supers,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
queen,  the  nurses  and  the  pollen  collectors  of  the 
centre,'  is  claimed  for  the  Stewarton  Hive  as  being 
one  of  its  '  most  valuable  features  ;'  but,  since  the 
idea  is  denominated  '  ingenious  and  original,'  no 
doubt  we  are  only  to  understand  that  it  was  first 
introduced  into  the  Stewarton,  although  now  pos- 
sessed by  almost  every  storifying  or  supering  hive 
worthy  of  adoption  by  the  advanced  bee-keeper. 
Here,  then,  and  in  some  other  instances,  those  who 
virtually  advocate  rectangular  hives  by  using  them, 
may  be  congratulated  upon  tlieir  ability  to  show 
that  they  run  in  no  uneven  race  ;  but  your  esteemed 
contributor,  while  summing  up  the  whole  matter, 
puts  the  cpiestion  of  shape  in  such  a  way  as  to  force 
those  who  adhere  to  the  rectangular  form,  either  to 
tacitly  yield  the  palm,  in  this  particular,  to  the 
Stewarton,  or  to  contest  the  absolute  validity  of  the 
argument  adduced.  At  p.  54,  vol.  I.  of  the  Journal, 
in  the  article  referred  to,  we  read, — '  I  should  like 
to  recapitulate  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Stew- 
arton to  the  practical  bee-keeper,  over  more  vaunted 
and  fanciful  hives.  First,  then,  as  to  form,  all  the 
best  of  the  old  writers  on  the  subject  are  agreed 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  a  sphere  (an  octagon) 
is  the  most  suitable  shape  ;  and  certainly  in  my  ex- 
perience I  have  found  that  in  such,  the  heat  is  more 
concentrated  than  in  square  liives,  where  it  evidently 
must  be  weakened  by  being  dissipated  in  the  corners. 
In  the  latter  I  used  always  to  be  obliged  to  remove 
the  outer  combs  to  prevent  mouldiness  during  win- 
ter.' Here  then  is  a  direct  issue,  and  while  ven- 
turing to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  this  regard,  may 
I  be  allowed  to  say  that  1  do  so  in  no  partizan  spirit, 
but  with  the  idea  expressed  by  yourself  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  then  proposed  Journal,  that  by 
friction  of  thought  truth  may  be  eliminated.  The 
question  is  one  of  great  interest  to  all  true  lovers  of 
the  science  which  we  ilesire  to  see  advanced  and  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  at  the  present  time,  when 
most  bee-keepers,  worthy  of  the  name,  seem  to  have 


made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
bar-and-frame  principle,  and  so  many  are  bending 
their  energies  either  to  modify  existing  hives,  or  de- 
vise new  ones  truly  in  accordance  with  the  instincts 
and  requirements  of  the  bee,  while  affording  the 
greatest  possible  facility  for  all  the  varied  manipu- 
lations of  profitable  bee-keeping  or  scientific  investi- 
gation. A  question  seems  to  me  to  underlie  the 
matter  of  hive -shape,  which  will  repay  a  little 
thoughtful  consideration.  I  refer  to  the  shape  of 
the  cluster,  for  if  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the 
reason  of  bees  hanging  as  a  swarm,  and  clustering 
for  comb-building  in  a  mass  approximately  globular, 
we  shall  possibly  have  advanced  a  step  in  determining 
to  what  extent  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that  the 
hive  should  conform  to  its  outline. 

If  a  contention  arise  in  our  streets,  and  the  dis- 
putants be  surrounded  by  onlookers,  these  latter  will 
arrange  themselves  in  a  ring,  simply  because  each 
new  arrival  on  inquiring  '  What  is  the  matter  ?'  will 
seek  a  point  where  he  may  stand  nearest  the  centre 
of  attraction,  and  get  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing 
for  himself.  The  result  is,  that  additions  to  the 
crowd  are  always  made  where  it  has  its  least  dia- 
meter, so  that  the  effort  of  each  individual  to  get  to 
the  centre  obliges  the  mass  to  be  circular.  Transfer 
in  imagination  our  crowd  from  the  street,  where  it 
can  collect  only  in  one  plane,  to  the  air  where  this 
restriction  would  be  removed,  and  we  see  at  once 
that  for  the  same  reason  it  would  have  impressed 
upon  it  a  globular  form  ;  and  can  we  be  wrong  in 
concluding,  that  during  swarming  the  instinct  of 
each  bee  impelling  it  to  identify  itself  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  general  mass,  is  the  presiding  cause 
of  the  spheroidal  shape  which  every  swarm  assumes  ; 
and  that  the  necessary  high  temperature  for  wax- 
producing,  driving  the  bees  towards  each  other  for 
mutual  warmth,  produces  the  same  result  in  the 
cluster  ?  Both  the  swarm  and  the  cluster  should 
theoretically  be  perfect  globes,  but,  in  the  one  ease, 
the  form  is  always  elongated  perpendicularly  by  the 
action  of  gravity,  while,  in  the  other,  the  support 
given  through  the  solidity  of  the  mass  by  the  combs 
almost  preserves  it  from  this  interference.  If  here 
we  look  through  our  bees  beyond  them,  can  we  avoid 
reflecting  how  truly  is  all  nature  one  ?  The  soap- 
bubble  owes  its  sphericity  to  the  mutual  attraction 
of  the  particles  composing  its  pellicle.  The  rain- 
drop takes  its  form  from  a  similar  cause  to  that 
which  shapes  the  burning  sun,  the  silvery  moon,  the 
twinkling  stars,  and  the  earth  on  which  we  tread. 

We  now  ask.  Is  this  globular  form  the  best  ?  or, 
in  other  words,  does  the  blind  instinct  of  the  bee 
lead  to  that  which  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  would  dictate  ?  The  answer  is  an  un- 
doubted, Yes !  In  No.  2,  Vol.  I.  of  the  Journal, 
the  interesting  fact  is  explained  that  the  bee  builds 
its  comb  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  material, 
with  the  greatest  possible  strength,  and  in  the  least 
possible  space  ;  that  the  most  accomplished  mathe- 
matician reaches  with  labour  what  the  bee  does 
blindly  and  at  once.  But  are  we  to  suppose  that  in 
the  matter  of  comb-building  alone,  instinct  is  a  per- 
fect guide  ?  Assuredly  not  !  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
discover  advantages  in  the  form  of  the  cluster  which 
no  other  shape  could  supply.      By  example, — if  we 
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ask,  '  How  shall  bees  be  arranged  to  enable  them  to 
shelter  the  largest  amount  of  brood,  to  cover  the 
greatest  surface  of  comb,  or  to  retain  their  temper- 
ature with  the  least  loss  of  heat  either  by  conduction 
or  radiation  ?'  Th.e  answer  in  each  case  must  point 
to  the  sphere  as  yielding  these  advantages  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Let  us  now  submit  these  assertions  to  the  rigid 
test  of  calculation,  which  we  will  uniformly  refer  to 
a  hypothetical  hive-population  filling  1000  cubic 
inches.  The  most  dense  and  compact  rectangular 
form  is  the  cube,  and  if  its  content  be  that  indicated 
above,  its  edge  will  measure  10  in.,  while  its  sides, 
of  which  there  are  six,  will  each  have  an  area  of 
100  square  in.,  making  the  total  area  600  in.  This 
mass  of  bees,  however,  if  spherical,  would  have  a 
diameter  of  12|-  in.,  and  the  surfiice  of  such  a  globe, 
found  by  multiplying  the  circumference  into  the 
diameter,  would  be  only  483  in.  ;  and  as  480  is 
exactly  ^ths  of  600,  we  might  roughly  say  that  the 
loss  of  heat  from  a  cubical  and  globular  mass  of  the 
same  solidity,  i.  e.  containing  the  same  number  of 
bees,  would  be  represented  by  5  and  4  respectively  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  cceteris  paribus,  5  lbs.  of  honey 
would  be  required  as  heat-forming  food  in  the  first 
case,  where  4  lbs.  would  be  sufficient  in  the  second. 

Nor  does  this  loss  of  heat  and  consecpient  loss  of 
food  at  all  represent  the  whole  of  the  disadvantage, 
for  in  the  cube  the  corner  bees  would  stand  at  8|  in. 
from  the  centre,  while  in  the  globular  form  the  out- 
side ones  would  occupy  a  position  no  more  than 
6^  in.  from  it.  These,  or  similar  considerations,  to- 
gether with  the  observation  that  never  in  an  open 
space  is  a  cluster  other  than  convex  in  every  part, 
have  led,  probably,  to  the  idea  that  the  hive  ought 
to  have  the  same  mod3l  ;  and  so  it  happens,  as  a 
'  Eenfrewshire  Bee-keeper '  says,  that  '  all  the  best  of 
the  old  writers  on  the  subject  are  agreed  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  sphere  (an  octagon)  is  the 
most  suitable  shape.'  Your  contributor  is  undoubt- 
edly, as  his  letters  testify,  an  acute  observer,  and 
here  he  wisely  does  not  give  us  the  opinion  of  the 
old  writers,  even  though  they  be  the  best,  as  a  finality, 
but  adds  his  own  experience,  together  with  a  state- 
ment that  in  square  hives  the  heat  '  evidently  must 
be  weakened  by  being  dissipated  in  the  corners.'  It 
is  to  this  statement  that  I  venture  to  take  exception, 
leaving  the  old  writers,  who  give  us  no  reasons  for 
their  opinions,  to  those  who  lean  upon  the  opinions 
of  others,  since  they  have  none  of  their  own. 

Probiibiy  the  square  hive  to  which  reference  is 
made,  was  upon  the  bar-frame  principle,  and  had,  as 
was  universal,  a  space  between  the  crown-board  and 
the  bars.  If  so,  this  radical  defect,  as  damaging  as 
it  is  unnatural,  must  plead  guilty  to  having  caused 
the  dampness  of  the  corners.  But  since  I  dilated  at 
some  length  upon  the  evils  resulting  from  this  most 
crying  error  in  the  ordinary  bar-frame  hive  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  our  Journal,  the  arguments  there 
adduced  may  be  understood  as  expressed  here,  while 
we  may  devote  ourselves  to  some  other  points  not 
as  yet  debated. 

If  a  straw  skcp  be  turned  up  in  the  winter,  the 
bees  will  generally  bo  found  congregated  in  from 
two  to  four  seams,  the  collective  width  of  which 
will  almost  always  be  found  less  than  their  length. 


The  circular  form  is  not  now  retained,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  the  combs  on  the  sides  of  the 
cluster  give  a  most  effective  shelter,  whereas  the 
edges  of  the  seams  are  fully  exposed  to  the  cooling 
effects  of  the  circulating  atmosphere.  The  mar- 
vellous protection  that  the  side  combs  afford,  we 
shall  the  better  understand  if  we  remember  that  the 
individual  cells  are  either  filled  with  air  or  with 
store.  If  the  first,  the  narrowness  of  the  cells  pre- 
vents anything  like  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  they 
contain,  and  its  high  non-conductivity  makes  the  loss 
of  heat  through  the  combs  from  the  outside  seams 
extremely  small.  If  the  second,  the  bees  are  as  well 
secured,  as  honey  thickens  with  a  low  temperature, 
and  can  only  be  heated  by  what  is  technically  called 
convection,  i.  e.  each  particle  taking  up  its  caloric 
for  itself  and  then  rising  to  be  replaced  by  some 
cooler  portion.  But,  further,  if  bees  receive  any 
check  in  comb-building  by  a  cool  atmosphere  forcing 
them  to  contract  the  field  of  operation  and  hang 
more  closely  to  each  other,  we  find  that  they  subse- 
quently become  more  willing  to  increase  their  combs 
in  length  than  in  number,  because  they  are  now 
laterally  protected.  This  abandonment  of  the  circu- 
lar form  in  winter,  and  often  during  comb-building, 
for  one  approximately  elliptical  is  clearly  justified  by 
the  con.siderations  just  given,  and  at  least  tends  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  suitability  of  the  hexagonal 
form. 

But  in  giving  preference  to  the  regular  polygon, 
has  not  the  fact  been  overlooked  that  bees  are  not 
stationary  in  the  hive  during  the  winter,  but  make 
a  slow  progression  towards  the  bulk  of  their  stores  ? 
Apiarians  well  know  that  the  cells  as  well  as  the 
spaces  between  the  combs  are  filled  in  winter  by  bees, 
and  that  they  lie  in  a  densely  congregated  mass  in 
close  contiguity  to  their  honey,  which  is  kept  warmed 
by  heat  slowly  diffused  from  the  cluster.  During 
long-continued  cold,  the  consumption  of  food,  as 
indicated,  gives  the  mass  of  bees  new  cell-space  into 
which  to  thrust  themselves,  so  that  they  gradually 
gather  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  one  side  and  move 
towards  the  reducing  stores  on  the  other,  and  then 
usually  draw  from  the  month  of  the  hive  towards  its 
back.  If  then  the  winter  cluster  be  elliptical  rather 
than  circular,  and  this  ellipse  move  along  in  the 
hive  in  the  direction  of  its  longer  axis,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  the  Stewarton  in  any  sense  fits  the 
mass  of  bies,  nor  can  it  afford  them  any  better 
all-round  protection  than  an  oblong  or  square  hive. 
In  a  correctly  planned  hive  the  heat  gains  no  access 
to  the  corners  except  the  bees  occupy  the  outer 
interspaces,  and  then  the  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  store  near  the  corners  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  is  also  highly  important.  The  heated 
air  should  rise  from  each  seam  of  bees  and  fill  the 
space  between  it  and  the  hive  roof,  by  which  means 
the  honey  will  be  kept  warm  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate consumption.  Cogent  reasons  can  be  given  for 
not  having  this  space  too  deep,  quite  apart  from  the 
extreme  weight  of  the  combs  being  sufficient  to  break 
them  down  in  warmer  weather ;  those  who  have  seen 
bees  building  in  roofs  and  wide  open  spaces,  testify 
that  their  combs  are  usually  very  long  in  comparison 
with  their  depth  or  number. 

The  shortness  of  the  central  bars  in  the  Stewarton 
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appears  to  me  to  be  a  grave  objection,  because  the 
store  in  such  spells  of  cold  as  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  north  get  consumed  in  the  combs  covered 
by  the  bees,  while  the  very  power  which  they 
possess  of  husbanding  heat  will  keep  the  outer  ones 
which  might  be  filled  with  purest  honey  so  icy  cold 
that  the  bees  will  be  unable  to  touch  them,  and  they 
may  then  starve  close  to  the  abundant  spoils  of  their 
industry.  Not  long  since  a  comb  had  inadvertently 
been  omitted  from  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  hive 
too  late  in  the  year  for  the  bees  to  resupply  it.  They 
wintered  on  one  half  the  store,  which  they  com- 
pletely consumed,  and  then  died  within  a  few  inches  of 
abundance,  contact  with  which  would  have  chilled  them 
to  deatli.  Is  not  the  cause  of  bees  apparently  starv- 
ing, when,  as  we  often  read,  the  hive  contains  plenty 
of  honey,  frequently  the  one  indicated  ?  In  con- 
clusion, when  we  consider  that  rectangular  bar-frame 
hives  are  cheaper,  more  easily  constructed,  and  of 
greater  strength  than  others,  and  that  they  give 
greater  facility  in  management  on  account  of  the 
interchangeability  of  their  frames,  stronger  reasons 
than  any  I  have  been  able  to  imagine,  alone  can 
render  it  advisable  to  adopt  either  the  hexagonal  or 
octagonal  form. — F.  Cheshire. 


FOUL  BROOD. 


There  are  times  when  circumstances  prompt  us  to 
cry  and  laugh  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  this 
feeling  is  almost  felt  on  reading  our  Stirlingshire 
friend's  correspondence  on  the  above  subject ;  and 
hope  no  offence  will  be  taken  when  I  venture  to  ven- 
tilate the  subject  a  little  more. 

In  the  first  place,  ho  alludes  to  foul  brood  as  a  fear- 
ful calamity.  This  it  truly  is.  Secondly,  he  speaks  of 
the  seed  of  the  disease,  but  does  not  give  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  seed  ;  thirdly,  there  is  no  infection 
unless  it  has  originated  in  a  hive,  and  that  the  honey 
from  such  infected  hive  can  be  used  without  fear, 
giving  as  the  key  to  this  assertion,  that  foul  brood 
does  not  originate  in  honey  from  flowers  of  the  field; 
fourthly,  he  has  succeeded  in  one  cure,  but  does  not 
enlighten  us  fellow-workers  how  he  accomplished 
this  cure.  This  was  the  substance  of  the  first  letter  ; 
and  in  a  note  our  able  Editor  politely,  wisely,  and  in 
time,  gave  a  word  of  caution. 

In  the  second  letter  he  states  that  American  and 
European  bee-keepers  are  in  error,  and  he  was  igno- 
rant of  their  error  of  teaching  that  foul  brood  is 
infectious.  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  concerning  a 
Ligurian  queen,  but  does  not  enlighten  us  regarding 
which  month  the  year  before  he  gave  her  to  the  hive 
alluded  to,  but  that  it  turned  out  foul  in  the  follow- 
ing May  ;  and  here  he  at  once  knew  how  to  act. 
Further  on  he  alludes  to  a  queen  of  her  progeny,  but 
neglects  to  state  if  the  hive  spoken  of  is  the  same  as 
that  in  which  tlie  original  queen  was  in,  or  if  the 
leader  of  a  swarm,  natural  or  artificial.  All  these 
statements  are,  perhaps,  clear  to  his  own  mind,  but, 
I  must  confess,  appear  very  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
intelligible to  us  outsiders,  and  so  far  have  only 
interest  for  himself.  But  what  is  this  for  an  ex- 
pression that  follows — '  if  it  be  infectious  ?  '  Surely 
this  is  confession  of  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  it 
is  infectious,  -more  especially  by  stating  that  it  can 


be  engrafted  by  foul  comb  put  into  a  healthy  hive. 
The  word  'piece'  is  used  in  his  letter ;  but  if  a  piece 
will  have  the  effect  surely  a  whole  comb  will,  stating 
at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  infectious  in  any  other 
way. 

In  the  next  sentence  he  makes  a  lynch  law,  harsh 
and  unwarrantable  accusation,  against  American  and 
European  bee-keejiers,  which  is  not  worth  more  than 
silent  contempt.  Next,  after  having  stated  his  donbt 
of  infection  he  boldly  states  there  is  no  infection. 
Its  origin  and  cause  (wonld  that  he  had  or  would 
explain  what  these  are  !)  have  taught  him  and  his 
masters  that  it  is  not  infectious,  but  a  disease  caused 
by  some  substance  or  material  (probably  alluding  to 
the  seeds  spoken  of  before);  and  after  viewing  it — 
but,  perhaps,  not  experimenting— in  that  light  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  infectious,  but  harm- 
less, and  this  to  his  satisfaction.  But,  I  must  con- 
fess, the  word  '  harmless  '  does  not  correspond  witli 
the  opening  sentence — '  fearful  calamity '  — or  what  he 
relates  about  the  yield  of  honey  the  first  year. 

Onr  friend  says  that  if  '  Novice '  will  pay  strict 
attention  to  his  apiary  he  will  in  due  time  find  it  in 
its  true  form.  Now  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  'strict  attention,'  as  also  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  '  true  form.'  Therefore,  as  a  beginning, 
I  will,  as  far  as  my  observation  and  experience  has 
taught  me,  give  a  description  of  the  true  form  of 
foul  brood,  that  others  may  judge  if  they  have  it  in 
their  apiary  or  not. 


Foul  brood  may  be  known  by  the  comb  being, 
here  and  there,  black  on  the  surface,  and  having  a 
peculiar  otl'ensive  smell  ;  secondly,  the  first  stage  is 
known  by  the  cells  containing  a  whitish-brown  sticky 
matter,  which  in  time  partakes  of  a  dark  brown 
colour;  and  on  stirring  it  with  any  small  pin  it  can 
be  drawn  out  iu  a  long  fine  thread,  and  is  exceedingly 
tenacious  and  elastic.  The  cells  containing  this 
matter  may  be  distinguished  by  the  covering  being 
sunken  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cover. 

In  most  instances,  where  these  cells  are  found,  by 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  larva',  from  one  to 
six  days  old,  lay  dead  and  rotting  in  the  surrounding 
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cells,  and  often  the  older  larvte  are  only  distinguish- 
able in  the  form  of  matter  as  above  mentioned.  This 
matter  quickly  dries  and  forms  a  hard  black  scale 
which  adheres  fast  to  the  underside  of  the  cells,  and 
often,  like  the  matter,  defies  all  efibrts  of  the  bees  to 
remove  it,  and  has  to  my  observation  and  experience 
proved  highly  infectious  ;  and  it  has  not  come  under 
my  observation  that  the  queen  has  from  this  stage 
deposited  eggs  in  such  cells,  but  that  they  have  been 
filled  with  honey  by  the  bees,  and  this  honey  in  turn 
used  by  the  nurse-bees  for  feeding  the  larvse,  which 
is  the  stage  of  life  that  infection  and  destruction 
take  place.  The  covered  cells  with  holes  in  are,  I 
believe,  six  days'  larvaa  that  have  died  while,  or  di- 
rectly after,  covering. 

The  seed  of  the  disease  is  here  generally  considered 
to  be  a  fungus  [micrococcus),  the  reality  of  which  I 
have  not  seen  for  certainty  under  a  microscope ;  but 
that  there  is  to  be  found,  at  the  bottom  of  every  cell 
where  a  rotting  (brown)  dead  pupa  is  taken  out,  a 
small  white  substance  which,  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  appears  to  be  a  fungoid  growth  not 
to  be  found  in  healthy  hives. 

After  careful  observation  it  would  appear  that 
foul  brood  can  be  propagated  by  too  much  exposure 
of  the  larvre  to  cold,  either  from  a  continuance  of 
severe  weather  after  a  warm  period,  which  has  in- 
duced the  queen  to  lay  eggs  in  proportion  to  such 
warmth  and  the  number  of  bees  sufficient  to  nurse 
them;  and  then  the  alteration  of  temperature  com- 
pelling the  bees  to  cluster  again  for  their  own  safety, 
leaving  the  larvaj  to  their  fate  for  so  long  time  that 
decomposition  takes  place,  and  so  fouls  the  cells  to 
begin  with,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  an  unhealthy 
colony.  In  most  cases  the  time  is  so  short  that 
the  bees  destroy  the  larvas  and  suck  the  juices  ;  or 
a  warm  period  returns  early,  and  the  bees  distribute 
themselves  and  clear  the  cells  before  such  decom- 
position take  place. 

Another  mode  of  propagation  is  probably  a  too 
frequent  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  hive  in 
early  spring-time,  and  unnecessary  long  exposure  of 
combs  containing  larvas  ;  and  the  hive  losing  its 
temperature  at  the  same  time  compels  the  bees  to 
cluster  as  before  to  raise  the  necessary  warmth  ; 
and  as  a  bee's  activity  at  this  period  being  far  from 
what  it  is  later  on,  some  time  elapses  before  they 
recover,  perhaps,  in  time  to  save  the  larva;  perishing, 
more  especially  shoidd  unfavourable  weather  set  in 
after  or  during  such  examinations.  In  both  of  the 
above  the  construction  of  hive  has  great  influence, 
the  best  being  those  that  resist  the  influence  of  cold 
when  closed,  and  not  allowing  the  warmth  to  escape 
when  open  ;  for  this  reason,  it  may  jjerhaps  be  attri- 
buted that  seldom  does  foul  brood  e.xist  in  the  straw 
sleeps  in  proportion  to  its  prevalence  in  frame-hives. 

Foul  brood  may  be  proved  to  be  infectious  by 
placing  a  virgin  comb,  with  eggs,  into  an  infected 
hive.  Such  comb  will,  without  fail,  .soon  show  symp- 
toms ;  and  how  can  this  be  otherwise  than  that  the 
nurse-bees  infect  the  larva;  through  the  honey  they 
feed  them  with,  or  that  the  effluvia  of  the  liive  pro- 
duces the  same  sickness  in  the  larva;  in  the  new  comb  V 
And  that  there  is  an  infictioii  in  such  a  hive  may 
be  proved  by  placing  a  natural  ^wal■Iu  from  a  clean 
hive  into  a  hive  that  has  contained  foul  brood  pre- 


viously ;  whereas,  were  such  swarm  put  into  a  clean 
empty  hive,  that  is,  one  in  which  no  combs  or  frames 
that  had  been  previously  used  in  any  foul  hive  had 
been  put  in  for  such  swarm,  but  that  they  be  allowed 
to  build  all,  in  the  first  case  there  would  be,  in  a 
short  time,  foul  brood,  in  the  latter  a  healthy  stock 
would  be  the  result  ;  and  whereas,  the  same  swarm 
put  into  a  new  hive,  with  combs  free  from  honey, 
foul-brood  infection  would,  in  a  short  time,  show 
signs.  I,  therefore,  look  on  these  trials  as  proof  of 
infection  from  contagion  with  foul  comb,  from  con- 
tagion with  foul  hive  and  contagion  from  honey. 

There  is  also  another  mode  by  which  a  bee- 
keeper may  obtain  foul  brood  in  his  hives  (I  had 
nearly  said  without  knowing  how),  and  which  oc- 
curred with  two  hives  of  mine  in  May -month, 
this  year,  as  follows  :  —  A  neighbour,  who  had 
a  hive  severely  smitten  with  foul  brood,  had  his 
attention  called  to  the  fact  that  his  bees  had  left 
their  hive  and  settled  in  a  garden  near  at  hand.  He 
immediately  prepared,  and  succeeded  in  replacing 
them  in  the  hive  again.  They  settled  for  that  night ; 
but,  on  the  following  day,  left  the  hive  again  and 
flew  over  to  mine,  and  divided  themselves  over  two 
hives,  causing  considerable  slaughter  to  take  place 
at  first ;  but  the  inmates  of  the  two  hives  finding 
their  visitors,  to  all  appearance,  well  supplied  with 
honey,  at  last  made  no  resistance,  but  in  a  manner 
welcomed  them,  flying  about  the  whole  day  holiday- 
making  ;  but  at  night  all  was  quiet  again.  The 
next  morn  a  little  stir  and  all  was  in  order  again. 
The  result  of  this  little  aflair  was  foul  brood  in  a 
mild  form  in  both  the  visited  hives. 

Many  have  put  the  question.  If  foul  brood  is  in- 
fectious, how  is  it  that  a  natural  swarm  does  not 
carry  it  with  it  when  put  into  a  new  hive  ?  Such  is 
difficult  to  answer  ;  but  my  opinion,  given  as  answer, 
is  as  follows  : — It  is  well  known  that  when  a  natural 
swarm  leaves  the  parent  hive  the  bees  leaving  take, 
according  to  estimation,  a  supply  of  honey  for  two  or 
three  days'  consumption.  This  being  the  case,  if 
such  swarm  is  put  into  a  hive  with  ready-built  combs, 
the  queen  commences  to  lay  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  honey  brought  is  deposited  in  cells,  and  with 
other  used  for  feeding  the  larva; ;  and  this  honey, 
having  been  contaminated  in  the  foul  cells  of  the 
parent  hive,  infects  the  young  brood  of  the  new 
swarm.  Whereas,  when  a  swarm  is  hived  in  an 
empty  hive  the  greatest  amount  of  this  honey  goes 
to  the  production  of  wax  for  the  new  combs;  and  by 
the  time  the  cells  are  complete  for  the  queen's  use 
the  greater  portion  of  such  honey  from  the  parent 
hive  is  consumed  ;  so  that  the  chance  is  small,  as 
quantities  of  a  pure  supply  are  brought  from  the  fields 
for  the  young's  supply. 

As  a  proof  of  infection  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
use  of  a  fuul  comb  three  years  since  has  been  the 
cause  of  that  hive  being  unsound  up  to  the  present 
time  to  a  slight  degree.  The  method  used  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease  this  summer  has  been  to  sot  apart 
one  of  the  three  hives  as  an  hospital,  and  at  every 
examination  of  them  to  remove  such  combs  as  weie 
affected  in  the  other  two  into  the  hospital,  at  the 
same  time  cutting  out  such  portions  of  covered  cells 
as  showed  the  unmistakable  sunken  lid  and  small 
hole  iu  centre,  at  the  same  time  clearing  out  single 
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cells  of  matter  in  a  comb  with  a  plug  of  cotton  and 
filling  such  cells  with  powdered  loaf-sngar,  as  also 
a  thick  sprinkling  on  all  adjacent  parts  where  pieces 
were  cut  out ;  and  as  a  necessary  aid  to  the  cure 
allowing  the  inmates  to  raise  new  queens,  by  which 
time  all  the  young  have  been  out,  and  the  still-occu- 
pied cells  been  cleaned,  or  cut  out,  and  treated  with 
sugar.  So  far  a  very  satisfactory  result  has  been 
obtained,  and  many  of  the  smitten  combs  not  having 
shown  signs  of  disease  since  ;  but  a  good  conclusion 
cannot  be  arrived  at  before  the  coming  spring. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  some  of  our  observant 
bee-keepers  would  give  us  their  experience  on  the 
subject  of  foul  brood,  as  relating  to  the  parent  stock 
and  swarms  from  the  same  ;  also  their  opinion  of 
foul  brood  by  generation. 

While  speaking  of  swarms  many  complain  that 
after  they  have  set  a  hive  over  them,  and  the  bees 
have  gone  up,  they  have  left  the  hive  again.  An 
almost  sure  remedy  for  this  is  not  to  wait  until  all 
the  bees  have  gone  up,  but  as  soon  as  a  considerable 
portion  (for  the  queen  generally  early  avails  herself 
of  the  offered  refuge)  remove  the  hive  and  set  it 
on  a  bottom-board,  with  pins  to  keep  it  about  half- 
an-inch  up,  and  the  whole  on  a  chair  or  other  stand 
close  under  or  near  to  where  the  swarm  settled  ;  in 
a  few  minutes  .shake  or  disturb  the  original  cluster, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  they  soon  play  follow-the- 
leader  into  the  hive.  The  probability  is,  that  bees 
clustering  in  a  bottomless  hive  feel  no  more  security 
against  their  enemies  and  cold,  than  a  newly-married 
couple  would  feel  comfortable  from  intruders  and  the 
weather  if  placed  in  a  backyard  open  to  the  heavens. 
— J.  S.  Wood,  Nyhorg,  Denmark. 


THE  AUGUST  NUMBER.— FOUL  BROOD. 

The  August  number  is  to  hand,   and  is  pregnant    | 
with  matter  for  thought  to  the  practical  bee-keeper. 
Now  don't  think  me  pedantic,  but  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  plain  remarks  upon  it. 

To  our  Editor,  I  would  suggest  that  he  be  careful 
how  he  advises  emptying  with  the  Hruschka,  before 
the  honey  is  well  sealed  over.  I  do  not  say  everj' 
cell  must  be  entirely  sealed,  as  there  are  always 
a  few  round  the  edges  which  the  bees  seem  very 
reluctant  to  seal  :  but  by  far  the  greater  part  should 
be  sealed.  I  know  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  the 
inexperienced  to  have  to  wait  a  few  days,  or  a  week, 
right  in  the  honey  harvest;  but  a  little  experience 
with  sour,  watery  honey,  will  teach  him  patience 
another  year.  The  first  year  (1870)  I  used  the 
Hruschka,  being  a  good  year ;  and  having  but  few 
stocks,  like  all  other  boys  with  a  new  toy,  I  was  never 
content  except  when  playing  with  it.  The  stocks  so 
treated  gave  me  an  average  of  72  lbs.  per  stock,  of 
what  I  vainly  supposed  to  be  honey,  but  which  proved 
to  have  2a  per  cent  too  much  water.  Such  honey  will 
not  keep  ;  so  bee-keepers  should  have  a  care,  lest  by 
doubling  the  quantity  raised  they  glut  the  market 
with  an  article  which  will  give  all  extracted  honey 
(though  pnre  and  bright  as  crystal)  a  bad  name. 
Do  not  think  I  disparage  the  use  of  the  Extractor  ; 
for,  in  my  humble  opinion,  next  in'  importance  to 
Langstroth's  frames,  is  Hruschka's  MelHpult.  I 
would  advise   Mr.   P.  to  purchase  or  borrow  one. 


and  give  it  a  fair  trial.  I  am  sure  all  his  apparent 
doubts  would  vanish  at  once — no  farina;  no  smashed, 
putrefying  larvie,  would  then  taint  his  honey.  I  dare 
say,  as  a  bee-keeper  of  great  experience,  he  knows 
how  to  drain  his  honey,  so  as  to  have  some  pure 
samples  ;  but  by  using  the  Extractor  all  our  take  is 
pnre  and  bright.  Mine  has  done  service  five  sum- 
mers, and  gives  perfect  satisfaction  ;  but  having  no 
gearing,  simply  a  line  round  the  shaft  (in  the  man- 
ner of  a  boy's  humming-top),  the  centrifugal  motion 
is  kept  up  with  considerable  labour.  The  frame- 
work has  moveable  wire-cloth  sides,  against  which 
the  combs  rest  :  this  I  find  very  convenient,  as  in 
case  of  their  becoming  clogged  with  particles  of  wax, 
or  (as  will  sometimes  happen  in  emptying  brood- 
combs)  unsealed  larvse,  the  sides  can  be  whipped  out 
and  cleansed  in  a  moment,  causing  no  delay.  There 
are  several  essential  features,  which  I  need  not  men- 
tion, as  doubtless  we  shall  have  the  ne  plus  ultra  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  I  hope  also  to  see  there  some 
convex  uncapping  knives. 

That  Octagon  hive  question  has  been  pretty  freely 
discussed  ;  and  I  think  may  as  well  now  be  allowed 
to  drop,  to  make  room  for  weightier  matters. 

Next  year,  I  hope  our  friend,  J.  W.,  will  be  able 
to  manipulate  without  his  bee-shirt.  Bee-keepers 
may  soon  learn  how  to  handle  bees,  so  as  not  to  irri- 
tate them  ;  when  they  have  done  that,  they  can  give 
their  bee-dress  to  a  more  timid  brother. 

By  far  the  most  important  article  in  the  August 
number  is  that  by  Mr.  John  Armstrong,  on  '  Foul 
Brood.'  He  makes  very  light  of  this  which  has 
caused  the  ruin  of  scores  of  bee-keepers,  in  the 
destruction  of  their  apiaries.  Its  dreadful  ravages, 
its  contagion,  its  incurability,  push  it  to  the  front, 
and  make  it  the  most  irapoi'tant  question  in  api- 
culture Of  all  troubles  and  dangers  which  beset 
the  path  of  the  bee-keeper,  not  one  is  worth  the 
name  compared  with  this.  What  are  unfavourable 
seasons,  frost,  dampness,  and  wind  ;  mice,  millers, 
find  dysentery  ;  all  combined  cannot  make  one  foul 
brood.  I  could  give  such  a  doleful  account  of  its 
ravages  in  my  apiary  during  this  last  six  years,  as 
to  fetch  a  deep  sigh  from  the  heart  of  even  our 
Stirlingshire  brother. — Walter  Hewson,  Wickham, 
Sandxoich,  Kent,  Aug.  ilst. 


THE  EXTRACTOR. 


To  your  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  interesting  operation  of 
'  honey-slinging.'  The  facility  and  expedition  with 
which  honey  can  be  obtained  from  the  comb  by  the 
use  of  the  '  Extractor,'  and  with  —  what  is  most 
important — an  entire  absence  of  injury  to  the  comb 
itself,  is  very  satisfactory  ;  and,  probably,  soon  an 
apiary  will  be  considered  wanting  if  it  does  not 
reckon  an  '  Extractor  '  amongst  its  implements. 

This  machine  must  be  likely  to  aid  in  extending 
the  modern  system  of  bee-keeping ;  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  renders  such  valuable  assistance  in 
emptying  combs  made  in  bar-frame  hives,  powerful 
and  additional  testimony  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
these  hives,  instead  of  the  straw  skeps  still  so  tena- 
ciously and  unwisely  cherished  by  many  prejudiced 
and   old-fashioned    bee-keepers,    will    be    afforded. 
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THE   EXTRACTOR. 

For  years  past,  like  a  cricket  before  tire-grates 
■were  made,  have  I  experienced  the  want  of  some 
device  to  extract  honey  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  account 
of  tlie  Honey-slinger  in  the  Journal,  and  its  repre- 
sentation therein,  I  felt  sure  tlie  supply  of  my 
want  was  at  hand.  I  used  to  operate  in  a  large, 
white  washhand- basin  ;  and  with  bare  arms  and 
hands  mash  up  together  the  beautiful  white  combs, 
and  then  drain  the  whole  througli  muslin  ;  the  resi- 
duum being  a  ball  of  wax,  as  big  as  a  cricket-ball, 
comparatively  valueless.  Besides  that,  a  good  deal 
of  bee-bread  ivoittd  get  mixed  up  with  the  honey, 
although  I  had  taken  every  precaution  to  avoid  this. 
This  year,  however,  Mr.  Starling  having  allowed  me 
the  trial  of  aHoney-slinger — (for,after  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
'  hesitation  '  on  the  subject,  I  prefei'red  to  '  try  before 
you  buy  ') — nous  avoiis  change  tout  ce.la — I  cut  out 
the  combs  from  all  my  supers,  together  with  several 
frames  that  could  be  spared  from  stock  hives ;  and 
in  my  .study,  and  assisted  by  three  daughters,  com- 
menced operations  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
given  in  the  last  number  of  Jo«rH«/.  The  combs  were 
delightfully  shaved  by  their  delicate  hands  ;  we  had 
relays  of  hot  knives  ;  and  presently  the  rapid  gyration 
commenced.  The  honey  was  slung  out  in  no  time, 
and  not  one  comb  was  even  injured  by  the  operation. 
These  were  all  then  committed  to  those  clean  'kitchen- 
maids  '  —  the  bees,  who  very  soon  set  all  square, 
restoring  every  comb  as  dry  as  a  bone.  I  purpose 
bringing  a  lot  of  them  to  the  Show,  for  they  are, 
independently  of  the  '  Extractor,'  really  most  beautiful 
objects  in  themselves.  I  also  intend  bringing  a  sam- 
ple of  very  simple  glass  super,  which  I  have  been 
using  this  year,  yielding  an 
average  of  11  lbs.  I  have 
also  been  very  successful 
with  discarded  lamji-glasses 
(used  forgas-lights)  jjlacing 
the  larger  opening  on  the 
adapting  board,  and  using 
them  mostly  on  the  top  of 
other  supers.  1  sold  the 
contents  (about  3  lbs.  12  ozs.)  on  tlie  average  for 
OS.  each.  My  purchasing  friends  were  very  pleased 
with  them,  putting  them  on  their  breakfast-tables, 
cutting  out  the  honey  as  required,  and  returning 
the  glasses  to  me  when  emptied.  Three  complete 
fat  combs  were  generally  built  in  them. 

There  are  only  two  things  I  seem  to  desiderate  in 
the  Honey-slinger,  viz.  :  1st,  that  it  does  not  slope 
at  bottom  towards  the  exit-jiipc;  and,  2nd,  fi'om 
the  account  given,  I  expected  to  find  a  strainer,  and 
a  slop-cock  of  some  kind.  Neither  can  I  fancy  combs 
so  long  as  are  provided  for,  while  such  provision  ob- 
viously increases  the  bulk  of  the  machine  enormously. 
I  have  one  box  twelve  inches  in  depth  ;  of  course,  it 
would  not  accommodate  the  frames  therein,  so  I  had 
to  cut  them  out  and  divide  them.  I  had  last  year 
live  boxes  made  according  to  your  original  directions, 
with  thirteen  frames  in  each  box,  but  of  le.ss  length 
than  you  ultimately  resolved  on,  and  they  have  an- 
swered admirably.  In  no  case  liave  the  bees  fastened 
their  combs  to  the  bottom  hoard,  whilst  the  top  and 
sides  of  frames   give   abundant   sujiport.     I    have, 


however,  made  one  improvement,  viz.,  discarded  the 
'  bevil '  *  on  the  underside  of  top  bar,  preferring  them. 


fiat  and  sawn  through,  so  as  to  admit  (after  Mr. 
Cowan's  plan)  a  bit  of  impressed  wax-sheet,  which 
does,  as  he  says,  ensure  combs  in  centre.  I  have  two 
Woodburys,  which  do  very  well,  but  still  encum- 
bered, as  1  found,  with  every  one  of  the  aunoyancss 
and  inconveniences  you  pointed  out ;  and  invariably 
leaving  half  an  inch  between  the  bottom  of  comb  and 
lower  bar  of  frame. 

My  eldest  daughter,  smitten  with  my  success,  lias 
bought  a  swarm  this  spring,  May  2nd.  She  has  paid 
herself  already  the  purchase  money,  and  pocketed 
1 4s.  besides  ;  and  the  bees  are  as  strong  as  even  in 
original  hive.  She  purposes  transposition  to  a  bar- 
frame  box  — J.  F.  Hodgson,  Vicarage,  Horsham, 
August  12  th. 

THE  SEASON,  1874. 

I  have  finished  taking  my  honey,  and  the  result 
pleases  me  pretty  well  ;  from  four  stocks,  not  in 
first-class  order  in  spring,  I  calculate  I  shall  extract 
about  from  150  to  ISO  lbs.  net  honey.  I  have  split 
them  all  in  half,  and  my  stock  for  the  next  year 
will,  I  hope,  be  ten,  which  makes  my  house  full. 
A  friend  of  mine  whose  bees  I  look  over  a  good  deal, 
has  had  two  beautiful  bell-glasses  of  honey  from  one 
stock  about  10  lbs.  a-piece,  and  from  another  stock 
over  60  lbs.  of  honey,  all  bond  fide  collected  in  1874  ; 
the  third  stock  did  no  good.  I  believe  the  cause  is 
that  she  overfed  them  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
queen  has  not  had  any  opportunity  to  lay  eggs.  I 
opened  it  the  other  day  and  found  that  the  combs 
were  nearly  all  sealed  u|)  with  honey  in  great  measure 
collected  from  the  sycamore- trees ;  and  as  the  weather 
was  such  that  my  bees  got  no  honey  from  that 
source  this  spring,  I  naturally  concluded  that  her 
stock  had  no  supply  this  season  also;  nevertheless,  I 
took  away  quantities  of  honey,  and  now  they  promise 
well  with  lots  of  young  brood. — R.  O.  B.,  Wrexham. 


My  experience  in  this  neighbourhood  has  been 
very  different  from  what  you  describe  in  the  Journal 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  53).  The  spring  was  very  early,  indeed 
March  and  April  were  lovely  mouths,  and  bees  in- 
creased and  stored  honey  rapidly.  Drones  made 
their  appearance  in  my  apiary  on  April  12th,  and  an 
artificial  swarm  driven  on  April  29th,  has  done 
very  well.  May  was  cold  and  unpropitious,  but  by 
the  beginning  of  June  most  of  my  stocks,  which  had 
been  somewhat  thrown  back  while  being  Ligurianized, 
were  strong  and  had  well-filled  hives;  but  all  through 
the  latter  ]iart  of  June  and  the  whole  of  July,  they 
only  clustered  outside  the  hives,  refusing  to  take  to 
the  supers,  and  apparently  waiting  for  the  honey 
season,  wliicti  however  never  came.  The  drought 
which  began  in  April,  continued  till  the  end  of  July, 
everything  was  parched  and  burnt  up,  the  old  jias- 

*  Allhougli  I  waxed  them,  the  bees  would  iilwiiys  hegiu 
(pruvokiug  cixaluivb  '■)  vu  the  slojiiiig  side  of  the  bevil. 
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tures  with  ■which  this  neighbourhood  abounds  con- 
tained no  flowers,  and  although  at  times  the  weather 
was  hot  enough  to  raise  fears  in  iny  mind  of  melted 
combs,  there  seemed  no  honey  to  be  gathered.  Now, 
moreover,  that  rain  has  come,  cold  has  also  come, 
and  instead  of  any  surplus  honey  we  shall  be  lucky 
if  we  have  not  to  feed  extensively. — H.  Jenner- 
FvsT,  Juu.,  Moi-toji  Grange,  Thombwy,  Gloiicester- 
shire,  Avg.  10.        

I  began  the  winter  with  thirteen  stocks  of  bees, 
most  of  them  wood  boxes,  and  found  one  dead  in  the 
early  spring  ;  and  several  of  them,  very  weak,  began 
to  feed  on  the  1st  of  March  with  small  quantities  of 
sugar  syrup,  and  continued  imtil  the  first  week  in 
May,  when  the  weather  seeming  fine,  and  bees  busy, 
I  discontinued  feeding,  but  was  sorry  to  find  after 
two  or  three  weeks  my  bees  were  no  forwarder  than 
when  I  gave  up  feeding ;  the  consequence  has  been, 
I  have  not  had  one  swarm,  and  only  one  glass  of 
honey,  about  Sg  lbs  ,  and  others  partly  filled  ^Yith 
from  2  to  4  lbs.  I  have  one  consolation,  my 
hives  seem  to  be  well  stocked  with  bees  and  honey 
for  passing  the  coming  winter. — A  Lincolnshire 
Apiarian,  August  6th,  1874. 


With  the  season  and  its  prospects  respecting  honey, 
I  am  far  better  satisfied  than  for  many  years  past, 
considering  that  my  stocks  have  done  well,  thanks 
to  the  care  I  took  of  them  in  spring.  I  commenced 
the  year  with  five  stocks :  and  in  order  to  be  in- 
telligible I  will  number  them. 

Nos.  1  and  2  in  Carr  hives,  swai'med  naturally  on 
the  26th  of  June,  and  having  a  very  large  bar-frame 
to  hive  on  Mr.  Petti tt's  plan,  full  of  comb  nice  and 
new,  I  hived  the  two  swarms  together,  and  they  have 
done  well,  as  I  can  see  through  a  small  circular 
window  at  the  back,  that  all  the  combs  in  sight  are 
sealed  over,  and  about  ten  days  ago  I  placed  a 
Carr-Stewarton  box  over  the  united  swarms,  and 
they  are  now  constructing  comb  therein,  though  I 
don't  expect  they  will  do  much  more,  as  the  white 
clover  in  this  locality  (there  being  no  heather)  is 
nearly  over. 

This  stock  I  mean  to  plunder,  and  I  wish  I  had 
an  extractor  that  I  might  thereby  save  the  combs 
for  another  year. 

No.  3,  a  Carr's  hive,  swarmed  July  tlie  5th,  hived 
into  a  Payne's  straw  hive  full  of  comb,  and  are  now 
filling  a  12  or  15  lbs.  super. 

No.  4,  a  Carr's  hive,  I  prevented  swarming,  as  it 
early  showed  symptoms  of  having  a  prolific  queen, 
so  I  concluded  to  gratify  her  by  placing  as  a  super  on 
the  21st  of  June,  another  Carr's  hive  of  exactly  the 
same  size  as  the  stock,  containing  about  one  quarter 
full  of  comb  of  last  year,  which  was  taken  to  at 
once  and  soon  filled  with  sealed-up  comb  ;  in  fact, 
I  may  say  it  was  nearly  complete  on  the  10th  inst., 
when,  fearing  they  would  swarm,  I  placed  one  of 
the  Carr-Stewarton  boxes  on,  in  which,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  heat  of  the  glass,  they  are  working. 
Were  I  a  little  nearer  London  I  should  like  to  enter 
this  super  for  exhibition  at  our  forthcoming  com- 
petition. 

July  6. — Nos.  1  and  2,  each  threw  a  cast,  and  as 
I  wished  to  oblige  a  young  friend  who  was  wishful 


to  commence  bee-keeping,  I  joined  the  two  and  put 
theminto  a  Payne's  straw  hive,  andthey  arc  doing  well. 

Same  Jay. — No.  5,  a  Payne's  hive  threw  a  swarm 
which  was  hived  into  a  Carr  hive  full  of  comb,  which 
is  fast  increasing  in  Aveight.  This  was  jilaced  on 
the  stool  of  the  stock  until  evening,  which  has  pre- 
vented it  throwing  a  cast.  Such  are  my  i-esults  so 
far — the  harvest  has  yet  to  come. 

I  may  here  say  that  the  -j^ths  of  an  inch  slits 
in  the  adapters  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  kept 
drones  out  of  the  super  of  No.  4,  having  seen  a  few, 
but  only  a  few  in  it.  I  trust  her  majesty  has  not 
got  through. 

I  am  much  in  love  with  the  Carr-Stewarton  boxes, 
and  so  is  a  friend  of  mine,  who  says  he  will  adopt 
them  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  allow  ;  he  has 
nearly  20  stocks  at  present,  but  in  almost  as  many 
different  domiciles. 

The  reversible  adapter  with  the  four  slides  I  think 
a  great  improvement. 

Myself  and  friend  purpose  being  at  the  Exhibition, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  make  your  personal  acquaint- 
ance. Meantime  I  fear  I  have  spun  a  yarn  too  long 
for  your  patience. — Christopher  Wade,  The  Park, 
Kirkby,  Liveriwol. 

THE  HONEY  HARVEST. 

Having  seen  some  letters  in  the  Times  by  Mr. 
Thornton  and  'A  Bee-master'  in  allusion  to  this 
year's  good  honey  harvest,  and  as  Mr.  Thornton 
seems  to  think  so  much  of  a  bell-glass  of  29  lbs.  and 
'A  Bee-master'  of  an  Ayr.shire  super  of  20  lbs. 
(which,  by  the  way,  he  describes  as  hexagonal  in- 
stead of  octagonal),  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a 
report  of  the  honey  harvest  here,  which  has  been 
very  good.  Had  I  only  got  29  or  20  lbs.  from  one 
hive,  as  the  largest  produce,  I  should  have  thought 
it  indeed  a  very  bad  season  ;  and  I  do  not  consider  a 
hive  of  bees  at  all  up  to  the  mark  unless  it  can  pro- 
duce, in  a  season  like  this  at  least,  a  super  of  30  lbs. 
of  honey.  The  average  of  12  hives,  that  I  have 
supered  this  year,  is  59  lbs. ;  the  largest  amount 
from  one  hive  being  120  lbs.  and  the  smallest  34  lbs. 
of  pure  honey.  The  quality  of  the  lioney  varies  very 
much,  some  being  very  white,  while  some,  in  the 
same  supers,  is  quite  dark,  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  honey-dew  about  here  in  July. 

The  following  are  the  weights  of  the  supers  taken 
from  the  12  hives  :  — 

1.  10-frame  Woodbury  .     .     .     76  lbs.  in  1  box 

2.  Stewarton 62    „   in  3  boxes 

3.  Circular  wooden  hive      .     .     60   „   in  3     „ 

4.  Neighbom-'s  single-box  hive     52   „   in  3     „ 

5.  10-frame  Woodbury  .     .     .120   „   in  3    „     and  5 

glasses 

6.  „  „         ...     36   „   in  glass 

7.  „  „        .     .     .    45    „   m  1  box 

8.  „  „        .     .     .     83   „   in  2  boxes 

9.  1.3-frame  hive 55   „   in  1  box 

10.  10     „       Woodbury  .     .     .     44    „   in  1  „ 

11.  13     „      hive 40   „   in  glasses 

12.  10    „       Woodbmy  ...     34   „   in  glass 

Total     .    .  707  lbs. 
or  an  average  of  59  lbs.  per  hive. 

I  have,  besides,  extracted  the  honey  from  many  of 
the  side  frames  in  stock  hives. 
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The  above  results  are  obtained  by  inducing  the 
queens  to  breed  very  early  in  the  season  ;  so  that  by 
May,  when  the  honey-gathering  commences,  the  hives 
are  very  strong  and  arc  able  to  send  out  a  large  staff' 
of  workers.  As  my  system  of  working  the  Wood- 
bury hives  varies  slightly  from  that  usually  pursued, 
if  you  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  yonr  readers  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  a  description  of  it  in  a  future 
number.^THos.  Wm.  Cowan,  Horsham,  Aug.  22. 

[We  I'eprint  the  letters  from  the  Times  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  commiiuication.] 

It  may  possibly  interest  your  agrarian  readers  to 
bear  that  the  honey  harvest  in  this  locality  has 
proved  good. 

Starting  in  the  spring  with  15  hives,  I  have, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  inmates, 
appropriated  400  lbs.  weight  of  superb  virgin  honey. 
One  '  Bell  glass  '  alone  weighed  20  lbs.  net.  —  H. 
Welch-Thornton,  Beaurepaire  Park,  Basingstoke, 
Hants,  Aug.  17. 

I  think  the  honey  harvest  will  be  above  the  average 
this  year,  notwithstanding  several  weeks  of  ungenial 
weather.  The  blossoms  on  fruit  trees  have  been 
frost-bitten  in  this  district  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  therefore  dnring  the  spring  the  apiarian  work- 
men made  little  progress  in  accumulating  stock. 
But  the  heath  and  the  tiny  flowers  that  spring  up 
in  succession  in  the  midst  of  the  heather  have  at- 
tained unprecedented  luxuriance,  and  have  been 
musical  with  the  song  of  bees  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set. I  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  a  flower  I 
imported  from  Sutherlandshire,  called  lythrum — so 
called  in  the  Highlands.  It  has  spread  rapidly 
along  the  piece  of  ground  behind  my  hives,  and  it 
has  for  six  weeks  been  covered  with  bees,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  my  stocks.  It  is  a  beautiful 
flower,  and  is  worth  cultivating  in  the  south  as  a 
honey-yielding  plant.  I  find  the  Ayrshire  hexagon 
box  most  popular  with  my  bees  this  season,  and  last 
week  I  removed  a  super  from  one  of  them  which 
weighed  upwards  of  20  lbs.  weight,  and  contained 
richer  honey  than  any  of  my  hives  this  season. 

In  some  districts  there  is  deficiency,  and  to  make 
sure  of  success  in  1875  I  would  advise  feeding  where 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  weakness  or  deficiency ;  and 
for  this  I  do  not  know  any  artificial  food  so  popular 
with  the  bees,  and  so  easy  and  quietly  applicable,  as 
the  bee-barley  sugar  to  be  had  in  Kiluer's  con- 
fectioner's shop,  in  Hanway  Yard,  Oxford  Street. 
I  have  much  practical  experience  of  its  value.  The 
fiat  sticks  may  be  quietly  introduced  into  the  hive, 
whatever  its  construction  maj'  be,  and  with  so  little 
disturbance  of  the  inmates.  I  think  my  recom- 
mendation to  poor  curates  to  add  to  their  income 
by  keeping  bees,  several  3'ears  ago,  has  not  been  in 
vain.  Their  employment  of  spare  hours  in  this  will 
add  to  their  income,  and  create  an  interest  far  superior 
to  that  which  arises  from  tajiers,  triangles,  and 
chasubles.  Bees  are  eminently  Protestant,  and  pre- 
fer fresh  air  to  incense,  which  they  hate,  and  results 
to  robes  and  gaudy  dresses,  with  which  they  have  no 
sympathy  at  all.  Tlie  queen  bee  is  a  model  arch- 
bish(jp — never  meddling  with  lier  ministers  when  in 
the  I'ight,  and  always  correcting  them  when  in  the 
wrong. — A  Bi:e-maste»,   7\inbridge  Wells,  Aug.  18. 


VARIOUS   ITEMS. 

I  left  the  Honey  harvest  in  full  swing  on  the 
Staffiirdshire  Common  where  my  bees  pasture,  and 
came  into  Essex  to  find  it  quite  over.  I  immediately 
went  to  see  a  bee-keeping  friend,  who  has  a  large 
number  of  hives,  and  works  them  successfully,  if  not 
very  scientifically,  as  you  would  call  science.  He 
did  not  consider  this  a  good  honey  year,  June  having 
been  so  adverse,  and  June  being  a  great  month  in 
this  place,  where  many  flowers  are  grown  for  the 
London  seed-market.  However,  I  saw  four  large 
nadirs  belonging  to  him  yesterday,  at  a  farm  where 
they  had  been  left  for  about  three  months,  and  each 
of  these  must  have  some  30  lbs.  net  of  honey,  so 
I  think  he  will  do  pretty  well  after  all.  He  told  me 
a  curious  thing  about  a  super  which  he  took  off  last 
week.  Three  swarms  had  got  into  one  hive,  below 
which  there  was  an  open  nadir.  Next  morning  one 
of  the  queens  was  found  dead  in  the  nadir.  The 
bees  did  not  woi'k  in  this,  but  preferred  a  super 
which  had  also  been  offered  them  ;  and  this  super 
they  filled  with  honey.  When,  however,  it  was 
taken  off,  they  were  two  days  before  they  would 
have  it,  and  then  the  master  found  a  fine  queen  and 
two  or  three  bees  still  left  in  it.  The  comb  (which 
I  saw)  was  all  beautifully  white  ;  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  brood.  My  friend's  conjecture  is  that  one 
of  the  queens  had,  while  quite  young,  got  up  into 
the  super  (which  was  barred  by  -j-^th  slits  from 
the  hive),  and  remained  there  nnwedded  and  un- 
molested by  the  other  queen,  who  performed  her 
regal  and  maternal  functions  in  the  hive  below.  Do 
you  think  this  possible,  or  in  what  way  do  you 
account  for  the  presence  of  a  queen  in  a  well-filled 
super  of  pure  virgin  honeycomb  ?  Of  course  the 
stock  hive  was  a  straw  skep,  or  he  might  have  ex- 
amined it  to  see  if  there  were  a  second  queen.  The 
one  found  in  the  super  was  put  back  into  the  hive 
yesterday,  with  what  result  I  do  not  yet  know. — 
Sic  Vos  NON  VoBis,  Aug.  23rd,  1874. 

[It  is  just  possible  that  the  queen  found  in  the  super 
was  frightened  by  another  queen  into  passing  the  slits, 
and  that  terror  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  o^^position. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  queens  ai'e  quite  eager  to 
attack  each  other,  but  we  have  seen  young  queens  in 
supers  rushing  about  in  the  \vildest  possible  way,  e\"i- 
dently  under  the  influence  of  fear  from  the  presence  of  a 
rival.  Specidation  in  the  present  case  would,  however, 
be  idle,  since  there  are  no  means  of  authenticating  any 
sm-mise  which  might  be  made. — Ed.] 


BEE  CULTURE. 


On  reading  my  communication  in  last  month's 
Number  of  '  our  Journal,'  it  seems  that  one  or  two 
matters  therein  need  a  little  explanation.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  bars  to  be  used  I  should 
have  added  that  six  bars  are  sufficient  for  a  super  of 
14  inches  square,  five  bars  for  a  super  of  12  inches 
square,  and  so  on.  It  is  advisable  to  encourage  bees 
to  build  deeper  cells  for  deprivation,  besides  which 
the  liability  of  brood  in  the  cond)  is  lessened.  My 
experience  with  the  j*;th  inch  slits  has  not  been 
very  encouraging.  I  find  that  from  1,^  inch  holes 
on  the  top  of  the  stock  are  much  to  be  jirefcrred, 
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besides  being  handy  to  cover  with  inverted  glass 
tumblers  during  the  winter  to  draw  the  moisture 
from  the  hive,  which,  as  all  bee-keepers  know,  is 
really  indispensable  at  that  season  to  preserve  the 
bees  in  health. 

I  began  bee-keeping  about  twelve  years  ago,  com- 
mencing with  a  set  of  Nutt's  boxes,  each  measuring 
14  inches  by  12  inches,  in  a  bee-house — an  eight- 
guinea  affair — and  for  several  successive  years  all 
my  inducements  in  the  shape  of  tempting  pieces  of 
honeycomb  in  the  side-boxes  were  of  no  avail ;  the 
bees  seemed  determined  not  to  leave  tjje  parent  stock 
in  any  number  except  to  swarm.  I  then  made  a 
separate  stock  of  each  and  began  supering,  which 
has  answered  remarkably  well,  so  much  so  that  the 
average  yield  from  each  for  the  last  five  years  is 
upwards  of  35  lbs.  of  honeycomb.  Moreover,  they 
have  never  swarmed.  This  season  the  yield  is  much 
greater.  I  have  removed  four  supers  from  two  of 
the  boxes  weighing  35,  38,  oih,  and  26  lbs.  respect- 
ively. The  third  one  perished  during  the  winter  of 
1872  from  neglect  in  feeding,  and  it  is  now  tenanted 
by  a  small  second  swarm.  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, this  is  the  first  stock  I  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  since  I  began.  Another  stock-box, 
apart  from  the  rest — eight  years  of  age — in  eighteen 
days  stored  35  lbs.  of  honey  in  the  super  ;  and  I 
have  since  removed  two  large  bell-glasses  from  it, 
the  last  on  August  8th,  weighing  6  lbs.,  the  two 
combs,  semicircular  in  shape,  measuring  Ah  inches 
thick  at  the  widest  part. 

As  far  as  appearances  go  the  honey  season  is  now 
past.  In  this  district  not  one  hive  out  of  fifty  has 
swarmed,  while  at  least  one  out  of  five  perished  last 
winter.  Possibly  my  success  in  apiculture  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  care  1  take  in  keeping  the 
wet  out  of  the  boxes  ;  they  are  so  made  tliat  not  a 
drop  of  rain  ever  enters  or  soaks  through  at  the 
junction  of  the  hive  with  the  floor-board.  The  bee- 
house  is  well  painted  twice  every  year,  in  March  and 
October ;  in  the  latter  case  to  render  it  thoroughly 
waterproof  for  the  ensuing  winter,  and  internally 
every  alternate  year ;  tui-ps,  of  course,  is  but  sparingly 
used  iu  the  paint.  This  has  a  tendency  to  keep  it 
free  from  insects,  especially  the  dreaded  wax-moth, 
which  I  am  hapjiy  to  say  I  have  never  seen  iu  my 
apiary. 

To  the  statement  by  a  '  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper,' 
that  '  bees  are  more  forward  in  spring  when  kept  in 
houses  than  when  kept  outside,'  I  can  give  a  ready 
acquiescence.  As  a  rule  the  supers  in  the  house  are 
half-filled  before  there  is  any  sign  of  commencement 
iu  the  other  outside. 

Unfortunately  I  disposed  of  my  three  earliest 
supers  before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  forth- 
coming Exhibition,  or  of  the  Association.  Still  I 
have  one  on  hand  that  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
well. 

As  the  inventor  and  maker  of  a  hive  of  entirely 
new  design,  on  the  storifying  system,  I  shall  attend 
the  Palace  during  the  Exhibition,  to  explain  its 
merits.  Besides  other  qualifications  (success  ranking 
first  and  foremost)  it  is  very  easy  of  management, 
and  by  a  simple  jirocess  the  honey-box  is  fi'eed 
from  bees  without  removal. — Alfred  Rusbridge, 
Sidlesham,  Chichester,  August,  1874. 


LIGURIANIZING. 

In  my  last  letter  to  you  on  the  above  subject, 
owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  punctuation,  my  meaning 
is  not  correctly  conveyed.  The  passage  should  read 
thus,  'In  my  apiary  I  use  the  Stewarton  and  Wood- 
bury hives,  with  some  improvements.'  Then  '  I  have 
succeeded,'  &c.  I  have  also,  since  then,  examined  all 
the  frames  without  the  bottom  bar  ;  but  in  no  case 
have  I  found  them  fixed  to  the  floor-board,  and  have, 
upon  examining  the  comb,  with  which  I  had  a  mis- 
hap, come  to  the  conclusion  that,  owing  to  the 
intense  heat  at  the  time,  it  must  have  dropped  from 
the  frame,  and  had  not  been  securely  fixed  to  it 
when  it  was  removed. 

I  have  tried  introducing  Ligurian  queens  with  Mr. 
Carr's  cages,  as  described  by  liim  in  the  Journal, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  failures,  have  been 
successful,  and  think  they  are  very  useful,  and  are 
certainly  safer  and  give  nmch  less  trouble  than  the 
ordinary  cages.  —  Taos.  Wm.  Cowan,  Horsham, 
Aug.  21. 

UTILISING  SECOND  SWARMS. 

Some  apiarians  are  prone  to  look  upon  second 
swarms  somewhat  in  the  light  of  nuisances,  and 
exert  all  their  iugenuity  to  prevent  their  exit,  by 
cutting  out  royal  cells,  i.nd  setting  the  prime  swarm 
on  the  site  of  the  parent  stock,  while  the  latter  is 
moved  to  a  new  position  in  the  apiary. 

This  line  of  action  is  never  adopted  by  the  cottage 
bee-keejiers  of  our  district.  Second  swarms  are  in- 
variably hived  singly,  and  are  chiefly  depended  upon, 
from  their  possessing  young  queens,  as  the  favourites 
for  standing  over  as  stock  hives,  while  the  prime 
ones  are,  with  the  heavier  old  stocks,  sold,  or  their 
contents  run  for  the  market,  which  form  the  profit 
of  the  season ;  while,  I  am  happy  to  add,  the  brim- 
stone pit  has  become  obsolete,  the  driven  bees  minus 
their  queens,  being  added  to  adjoining  stocks. 

In  my  own  apiary,  consisting  chiefly  of  strong, 
non-swarming,  or  doubled  prime  swarm  octagon 
colonies,  I  am  not  troubled  with  many  second  swarms, 
saving  from  the  few  hives  reserved  to  swarm,  and 
which  form  feeders  to  people  fresh  colonies  projected 
to  be  established,  while  the  queens  of  such  second 
or  third  swarms,  if  the  progeny  of  a  pure -bred 
Italian  mother,  are  set  over  these  new  colonies,  or 
supjily  the  place  of  superannuated  queens  of  older 
stocks. 

On  Sunday,  ]  2th  July,  two  second  swarms  emerged 
simultaneously ;  and  very  sensibly  amalganuited  while 
on  tlie  wing,  settling  and  being  hived  together  ;  the 
one  having  proceeded  from  a  black,  the  other  from 
a  hybrid  stock.  Their  queens  were  rated  at  com- 
paratively little  value.  As  none  of  my  colonies  were 
in  want  of  these  bees,  the  question  arose,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  them  ?  How  could  I  utilise  them, 
so  as  to  most  expeditiously  glean  the  white  clover 
honey  then  abounding  V  and  I  fell  on  the  following 
expedient  : — 

On  the  following  day,  Monday,  I  swept  the  im- 
ported Italian  queen  and  bei  (ffspring  from  a  7-inch 
octagon  frame  hive,  which  had  been  employed  all  the 
season  iu  raising  swarms  for  nuclei,  into  a  similar 
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empty  liive,  the  vacated  box  was  at  the  moment  fully 
combed  aud  richly  stored  with  sealed  brood  and  eggs, 
into  which  the  conjoined  seconds  were  put  after  their 
surviving  queen  had  been  destroyed,  and  free  access 
from  two  drawn  slides  on  either  side,  to  a  couple  of 
octagon  full-sized  supers  at  once  given  ;  as  I  know 
full  well  that  ere  they  could  raise  a  young  queen, 
and  she  fertilised  and  begin  egg-laying,  the  harvest 
would  be  over.  Comb-building  went  on  rapidly  in 
both,  and  as  the  young  Italian  hatched,  the  crowded 
state  of  the  hive  called  for  a  third,  and  subsequently 
a  fourth  super  was  set  over  the  first  two.  By  the 
time  the  queen  began  laying  a  second  breeding-box 
was  given  below  :  the  combined  seconds  now  form 
a  most  promising  colony  for  next  season,  having  a 
valuable  first-cross  hybrid  queen  at  their  head,  and 
have  yielded  so  far  a  frame,  with  four  royal  cells  for 
other  colonies,  just  the  lowest,  and  then  the  next, 
20  lb.  octagon  super,  together  40  lbs.  of  the  finest 
honey -comb,  thoroughly  sealed  out;  and  are  at 
present  (22nd  Aug.)  busily  combing  out  their  lower 
box,  besides  storing  honey  from  the  bind-weed  and 
more  distant  heath  in  the  two  remaining  supers. — 
A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper. 


QUEEN  INSERTION.-FEEDING. 

From  the  description  given  in  the  Journal  for 
giving  hives  an  Italian  queen,  I  thought  I  should 
like,  to  try  my  hand  at  that  work.  Consequently, 
having  an  Italian  queen,  I  obtained  one  of  Carr's 
Bee  Cages,  and  having  opened  the  hive  (one  of  your 
new  bar  .V..me),  I  seized  hold  of  the  English  queen, 
then  placed  the  Italian  queen  in  tlie  cage  with  smen 
bees.  I  inserted  the  cage  between  the  combs,  and 
allowed  it  to  remain  quiet  for  thirty  hours.  I  then 
let  her  out  quietly,  but  on  looking  into  the  hive 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  I  found  her 
completely  surrounded  and  covered  with  bees,  and 
was  afraid  they  meant  mischief,  therefore  I  imme- 
diately pulled  them  off  her,  and  put  her  into  the  cage 
again  for  half  a  day.  I  then  let  her  out  to  take  her 
chance,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  I  drew  out  the 
bottom,  or  alighting  board,  and  found  her  with  the 
bees  around  her  on  the  board.  I  concluded  all  was 
right,  and  left  her.  Looking  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards I  found  she  was  all  right.  I  now  find,  on 
looking  into  the  hive,  a  great  many  beautiful  Italian 
bees.  It  is  just  a  month  to-day  since  she  was 
liberated,  and  the  Italians  have  not  yet  done  any 
outside  work. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  must  have  good 
pastures. 

I  think  a  good  feeding-bottle  is  wanted.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  ?  Have  a  jiiece  of  wood  screwed 
on  to  bottle-neck,  upon  which  fasten  a  piece  of  per- 
forated zinc ;  then  have  another  piece  of  zinc  to 
slide  on  the  top  of  that,  so  that  by  sliding  for  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  the  perforations  come  exactly 
over  each  other;  and  when  drawn  back  again  the 
perforations  in  the  first  piece  of  zinc  are  covered. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  I  have  exjjlained 
myself  sufficiently.  I  would  sign  myself  '  Novice,' 
but  the  Novice  is  such  a  clever  fellow,  I  should  be 
thought  aspiring. — G.  B.,  Middlesborough,  Aug.  Ith. 


(9 u erics  antr  |U|?lics. 


Query  No.  105. — What  am  I  to  do  to  prevent  my 
bees  carrjanp  out  their  economical  instincts  to  such  a 
state  as  to  fill  up  ynih.  comb  the  spaces  between  the 
frames  of  hive  'f  I  have  some  of  Lee's,  with  moveable- 
distance  pegs.  I  opened  one  last  night,  and  as  the  spaces 
were  filled  •n'ith  comb,  it  was  impossible  to  move  the 
frames  laterally ;  so  baring  rim  a  Imif e  down  the  side  of 
the  selected  frame,  I  endeavoured  to  lift  the  frame,  aud 
the  comb  got  broken  oS.  A  reply  in  the  next  Bet 
Journal  would  greatl)'  oblige. — A.  C,  Market  Drayton. 

Reply  to  No.  105. —  On  pages  .52,  99,  and  115 
of  Vol.  I.  we  gave  expression  to  our  views  on  the 
desirableness  of  providing  means  by  which  the 
combs  in  a  bar-frame  hive  should  be  rendered  cap- 
able of  lateral  movement,  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
removal  without  the  necessity  for  crushing  them  or 
crowding  them  together,  as,  in  the  generality  of  ex- 
isting hives,  is  now  the  case  ;  hence  our  adoption  of 
the  movable-side  dummy,  as  a  jDositively' necessary 
principle  in  all  bar-frame  hives  of  the  future.  Bees 
seldom  build  more  than  small  pillar-like  attachments 
between  combs,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  steadying 
them  ;  but  they  often  build  their  comb  in  a  serpen- 
tine form,  and  sometimes  on  the  very  edges  of  the 
top  bars,  instead  of  well  under  the  centre  of  them, 
thus  bringing  one  side  of  the  top  of  the  comb  into 
full  view  between  the  frames,  and  this  we  strongly 
suspect  has  been  the  case  in  the  present  difficulty. 
In  the  serpentine  form  of  comb,  so  often  built  when 
guides  have  not  been  used,  or  when  the  hive  has  not 
been  correctly  placed,  one  comb  may  embrace  three 
or  four  frames  ;  and  any  attempt  to  get  it  out  of 
a  hive,  when  lateral  movement  is  impossible,  will 
probably  cause  the  crushing  and  fall  of  the  whole 
mass  of  honey  or  brood  therein  contained. 

The  remedy  consists  in  removing  the  whole  of  the 
frames  of  comb  and  fixing  them  correctl}'  before 
returning  them  to  the  hive. 

The  best  preventive  is  to  have  the  frames  pro- 
perly provided  with  wax-guides  before  the  swarm  is 
placed  in  the  hive,  and  to  set  it  in  a  position  tilting 
forwards,  but  perfectly  level  across  the  front.  Much 
of  the  mischief  is  created  by  allowing  hives  to  remain 
too  long  on  the  ground  when  the  swarms  are  first 
put  into  them  ;  and  when  the}'  are  thus  often  care- 
lessly placed,  and  the  bees  having  arranged  them- 
selves to  build  from  the  highest  corner  downwards, 
and  prnliably  laid  their  foimdations  before  being 
placed  on  their  proper  stand,  continue  their  opera- 
tions, which  will  be  most  certainly  irregular.  This 
idea  may  solve  a  great  many  of  the  enigmas,  why 
bees  often  build  crooked  or  uneven  combs. 

Guideconilis almost infalliblyensure  straight  combs, 
if  the  hive  be  placed  in  a  reasonably  correct  position; 
they  are  fastened  on  to  the  frames,  by  waxing  their 
undersides,  and  placing  .i  hot  iron  thereon,  so  as  to 
melt  the  wax  and  heat  the  frame-bar  ;  the  guides, 
formed  of  horizontal  strips  of  comb  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  are  then  laid  on  the  hot 
waxy  bar,  and  pressed  down  until  united  thereto. 

Transferring  and  straightening  crooked  combs  are 
treated  of  on  pages  70,  95,  199,  &c.,  of  Vol.  I.  of 
Journal. — Ed. 
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Query  No.  106.— 1.  Is  it  any  good  to'  add  to  a  stock 
of  hees  the  bees  only  from  another  hive  when  they  are 
taken  in  the  auUimn  r  (I  could  get  bees  from  cottagers 
when  they  take  their  stocks  iu  autumn.)  2.  Would  not 
white  crystallized  sugar,  such  as  can  now  be  bouglit  at 
4d.  per  pound,  be  as  good  as  loaf-sugar  to  make  syrup 
for  bees  to  winter  upon  ?  2.  Is  chloroform  or  tobacco- 
smoke  really  injurious  to  bees,  wlien  used  in  operating 
upon  them  ;  does  it  shorten  their  existence  ?  4.  In  one 
of  my  hives  the  bees  have  built  thi-ee  di'one-comlis,  do 
you  advise  me  to  replace  them  ■vvith  worker-combs  ? — 
H.  F.,  Broad  Oah,  Brexle,  August  12. 

Reply  to  No.  lOG. — Undoubtedly  it  is  beneficial 
to  strengthen  a  stock  of  bees  iu  autumn.  Many 
hands  make  light  work  ;  'consequently,  individuals 
have  not  the  same  labour  to  perform,  nor,  as  a  whole, 
is  the  same  exertion  necessary  to  keep  up  the  heat 
of  the  hive  ;  and,  therefore,  the  production  of  young 
bees  is  more  likely  to  be  proceeded  with.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  few  old  bees  from  a  dwindling  stock  will 
not  he  likely  to  effect  much  good,  since  they  will  so 
speedily  die  out ;  but  when  taken  from  full  and 
flourishing  colonies,  there  will  usually  be  a  good 
number  of  young  bees,  which  are  re.ally  the  mainstay 
of  the  bee-keeper,  as  in  all  probability  they  will  live 
throughout  the  winter.  The  question,  young  versus 
old  bees,  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  bee-keeping: 
its  neglect  having,  doubtless,  been  the  cause  of  much 
ill  success  in  wintering. 

The  best  loaf-sugar  makes  the  best  and  cheapest 
syrup,  since,  when  purchased,  it  contains  compara- 
tively no  water.  Crystallized  sugar,  on  tlie  contrary, 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  water,  called,  in  fact, 
'the  water  of  crystallization  ;'  hence  it  will  Ix'  found 
that  much  moi-e  of  it  will  be  required  to  f(n-m  a  thick 
syrup  than  if  the  'baked'  loaf-sugar  were  used.  For 
use  as  bee-food,  syrnp,  made  from  either  or  both, 
would  do  equally  well. 

We  have  a  special  aversion  to  chloroform  as  a 
fumigating  agent,  and  never  now  use  or  recommend 
it ;  its  volatile  nature  rendering  it  uncertain  in  its 
action.  Whatever  iiiay  be  said  by  other  writers  to 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  vapour  of  chloro- 
form and  tlie  fumes  of  puff-ball  are  both  injurious, 
and  shorten  the  life  of  the  bees ;  but  of  the  two,  we 
tliink  the  latter  the  less  dangerous,  and  capable  of 
greater  control.  Tobacco-smoke,  if  administered  in 
large  dozes,  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  both  bees  and 
brood  ;  indeed,  we  have  a  grave  notion  that  it  has 
some  influence  in  causing  foul  brood.  ,  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  where  it  is  not  used  the  disease 
seldom  makes  its  appearance. 

The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  drone-cpmb 
in  a  hive  undoubtedly  adds  to  its  security ;  but  all 
excess  may  be  removed,  and  if  practicable  rejjlaced 
with  brood  and  pollen-comb  obtained  from  the  same 
source  whence  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  the  '  con- 
demned' bees  for  uniting  with  weak  stocks,  implied 
in  the  first  query. — Ed. 

QtiEBY,  No.  107. — (1)  My  bees  lately  have  carried  in 
an  immense  quantity  of  pollen  ;  if  they  can  store  so 
much,  does  it  not  show  a  deficiency  iu  honey  P  (2) 
From  ten-framed  Woodbury  hives  can  bees  in  an  ordi- 
nary .year  spare  any  frames  of  honej'?  (3)  I  ha^'e  three 
limes  tried  to  find  a  black  queen,  and  failed.  Can  I 
Ligiu'ianize  by  turning  all  the  black  bees  out  of  their 
hives  and  theLigurians  into  it  ? — W.,  Leominster,  Auf/,2G. 


Reply  to  No.  107. — The  carrying  of  pollen  does 
not  indicate  a  deficiency  of  honey,  it  is  the  result  of 
a  plentiful  supply  which  the  bees  cannot  resist,  pollen 
being  as  useful  and  necessary  to  them  as  honey. 
When  pollen  is  stored  freely,  breeding  is  generally 
going  on  briskly,  which  is  good  at  this  season,  young 
bees  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
stocks  in  winter. 

A  ten-framed  Woodbury  can  well  spare  one  frame 
from  each  side  of  the  hive.  After  removing  the 
fragments  of  comb,  &c.,  on  the  crown  board,  clear 
all  off  the  tops  of  frames,  and  wrap  carpeting  over 
and  even  round  the  sides  of  the  rem.aining  frames  ; 
cover  with  several  layers  of  felting,  or  any  porous 
material,  and  [lut  on  the  roof,  not  the  crown-board  ; 
and  the  bees,  as  a  rule,  will  winter  well,  if  there  are 
sufficient  young  bees. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  Ligurianizing  stocks 
than  that  you  propose  ;  it  is  a  system  which  is  with- 
out any  rislt  if  carefully  managed,  and  one  we  have 
tried  hard  to  persuade  amateur  bee-keepers  to  adopt, 
but  many  will  insist  on  trying  experiments,  to  their 
cost.  See  '  Ligurianizing  by  Small  Swarms,'  in  Vol. 
I.,  pp.  15,  IC,  72.— Ed.,  Aug.  26. 

Query  No.  108. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  letter 
you  wrote  me  respecting  the  wax-smelter,  and  now  am 
again  troubling  you  for  advice  about  some  empty  combs 
I  have. 

Last  autumn  the  bees  died  in  one  of  my  Woodbury 
hives,  which  I  cleaned  out  and  pasted  up  to  take  care  of, 
intending  to  put  a  swarm  to  them  this  spring,  but  upon 
opening  them  I  find  niotlis  had  attacked  them,  which  I 
killed,  and  more  have  since  appeared  (this  is  some 
months  back).  Now  the  question  is.  May  I  venture  to 
use  them  ?  They  are  good  combs,  and  veri/  straight, 
which  makes  me  loth  to  destroy  them.  Would  it  do 
any  good  to  pour  hot  water  over  them,  or  expose  them 
to  the  fumes  of  chloroform  ? — 0.  11.  G.,  Eastgate  Street, 
Stafford. 

Reply  to  No.  108.— To  clean  old  combs  of  ver- 
min we  find  the  best  tiling  is  the  fumes  of  puff-ball. 
If  there  arc  any  wax-worms  they  will  soon  turn  out, 
or  fall  into  tlie  receptacle  beneath. 

You  will  of  course  be  able  to  see  whether  there 
are  any  of  the  sinuous,  webby  tracks  or  tunnels  of 
the  worms.  If  there  are,  they  should  be  ferreted 
out,  as  bees  are  very  much  irritated  by  tlieir  presence, 
even  though  there  be  no  worms. 

There  need  be  no  apprehension  as  to  the  bees 
repairing  the  combs,  they  will  surely  do  it  the  more 
easily  for  the  webs  being  out  of  it.  Hot  water 
would  destroy  them. — Ed. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  &  INQUIRERS. 

E,  W.  K. — Queens  cannot  be  expected  to  travel  safely 
by  post,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  suffocated  in  the 
waterproof  bags.  We  usually  send  them  by  railway, 
and,  properly  labelled,  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty. 

SxAFFOBDSHiRE. — "\^'e  Cannot  possibly  give  a  full  de- 
scription of  Langstroth's  hive  and  system  in  any  one 
Journal.  The  system  we  have  been  all  along  incul- 
cating is  essentially  Langstroth's  system,  and  all  bar- 
frame  hives  are  modifications  of  the  hive  he  invented. 
The  main  difference  between  the  Langstroth  hive  and 
the  Woodbury  is  iu  size,  the  principle  is  otherwise  the 
same. 

Note. — We  regret  that  want  of  space  compels  us  to  defer 
the  publication  of  many  important  communications. 
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THE  GREAT  BEE  AND  HONEY  SHOW 
AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

This  wonderfiLl  exhibition,  which  has  formed 
the  chief  topic  for  discussion  in  the  British  Bee 
Journal  during  several  past  months,  was  duly- 
held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  September  last,  and 
in  its  result  was  most  eminently  successful.  No 
such  exhibition  has  ever  before  been  attempted 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  promoters  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
apiarian  wisdom  which  induced  them  to  project 
so  extraordinary  an  undertaking.  The  idea,  first 
sown  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal,  quickly 
took  root,  and  grew  and  flourished,  until  it 
spread  its  influence  throughout  the  land,  link- 
ing together  bee-keepers  of  all  classes  without 
distinction,  and  embracing  them  in  a  common 
brotherhood  with  avowedly  but  one  object — t/ie 
general  common  weal. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  ever  pub- 
lished a  far-seeing  correspondent  (H.  W.  T.), 
at  a  late  hour,  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
Bee  Guild  for  England ;  and  the  subject  was 
considered  of  sufiicient  importance  to  warrant 
its  publication  in  a  siipjilemental  form,  so  that 
it  might  be  brought  before  the  public  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment :  but,  although  it  was 
fairly  and  freely  discussed  in  subsequent  pages 
of  the  Journal,  it  languished  from  the  want  of 
a  leader  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  from  the  want  of 
an  organization  requiring  s\ich  a  head  ;  and 
not  imtil  after  the  Manchester  Bee  and 
Honey  Show — which  created  so  unpleasant  a 
sensation  amongst  bee-keepers  at  large — was 
any  positive  endeavour  made,  or  step  taken,  to 
bring  about  a  general  meeting  of  apiarians. 
Exactly  a  year  ago  to-day  the  fi.rst  suggestion 
of  an  open  meeting  of  bee-keepers,  to  take  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  made,  when  it  was 
thought  that  over  that  sine  qua  non  a  dinner 
bee  matters  might  be  discussed  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  great  good  result.  Not  much  pro- 
gress was  made  during  the  then  current  month 
of  October,  1873;  but  in  the  November  Journal 
the  idea  was  enlarged,  and  it  was  '  hoped  that 


an  exhibition  of  hives  and  bee-gear  might  be 
arranged  to  take  place  at  the  same  time,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  suggestion  of 
our  earnest  correspondent,  H.  W.  T.,  in  his 
proposition  for  the  formation  of  a  Bee  Gviild ' 
before  mentioned.  This  led  to  somewhat  more 
tangible  results,  and  to  some  promises  of  pe- 
cuniarj-  suijport,  provided  a  meeting  of  bee- 
keepers coidd  be  organized ;  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Henry  Bligh,  of  Nettlebed,  Oxford,  being  the 
first  to  tender  a  guinea  as  a  '  nucleus,'  which 
might  be  (and  was)  added  to,  and  built  up  into 
the  equivalent  amongst  bee-keepers  of  a  large 
and  powerful  stock,  but  which,  in  this  particular 
instance,  assumed  the  form  of  an  equally  power- 
ful Prize  Fund.  Such  was  the  force  of  example, 
that  in  a  few  days  the  nucleus  had  increased 
sixteenfold,  as  was  duly  announced  in  the  Jour- 
nal for  January  last.  Prior  to  this,  however, 
an  application  had  been  made  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  through  the  courteous  Mr. 
Wilson,  their  Secretary  to  the  Natural  History 
Department  there,  for  permission  to  hold  the 
meeting  and  exhibition  ;  and  after  a  consulta- 
tion with  our  esteemed  friends  and  fellow- 
workers,  Messrs.  Cheshire  and  Symington,  it 
was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Autumn  Great  Fruit  and  Flower  Show, 
just  passed,  when  the  products  of  apiculture 
were  so  hapioily  associated  with  those  of  its 
sister  sciences — a  poetical  triplet  being  thus 
formed  without  either  of  which  neither  can  be 
considered  perfect. 

The  next  step  was  the  production  of  a  (pro- 
posed) Schedule  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded,  and 
here  was  recognised  the  necessity  for  the  utmost 
liberal-mindedness.  Every  hive  of  every  kind, 
every  system,  every  description  of  super,  every 
appliance  for  use,  and  every  novelty  which  could 
aid  in  the  culture  of  bees,  were  recognised,  and 
prizes  offered  for  them  according  to  their  merit, 
each  in  its  class,  subdivision,  or  section  ;  and 
the  result  was  the  stirring  of  the  genius  of  bee- 
keepers, inventors,  adaptors,  and  exmulators,  to 
an  almost  inconceivable  extent.  So  truly  was 
the  cosmopolitan  s])irit  of  the  Schedule  enter- 
tained and  recognised  that,  before  the  end  of 
March  the  Prize  Fund  was  nearly  quadrupled, 
having  reached  a  sum  exceeding  sixty  pounds  ; 
and  now  it  became  necessary,  seeing  that  tho 
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rolling  ball  was  assuming  such  large  propor- 
tions, to  organize  a  power  to  guide  and  govern 
it.  Naturally,  tlie  Schedule  did  not  please 
everybody,  and  a  few  unskilful  lances  were 
directed  against  it ;  but  these  were  easily 
turned  aside,  or  from  having  no  point,  and 
being  harmless,  were  allowed  to  fall  where  they 
listed :  while  preparations  were  making  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Bee-keepers'  National  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  in  the  Journal  for  May  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Prize  Fund 
was  called  for  that  purpose,  and  held  at  4  p.m. 
on  the  16th  inst.  (May),  at  the  Lecture  Hall, 
168  Camden  Street,  N.W.,  where  the  necessary 
steps  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  what  is 
now  known  by  the  proud  title  of  '  The  British 
Bee-keepers'  Association.'  The  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  in 
the  Journal  Tor  June  last.  Suffice  it  now  to 
say  that  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  H.  Bligh,  that  a  Committee  was  formed 
to  hold  office  until  the  10  th  September  last, 
and  that  the  proposed  Schedule  of  Prizes  was 
discussed  and  revised  under  the  presidency  of 
J.  M.  Hooker,  Esq.,  of  Sevenoaks,  the  Hon. 
President,  Mr.  Bligh,  having  vacated  the  chair 
after  four  hours  of  tedious  labour.  The  revised 
Schedule  appeared  also  in  the  Journal  for  June 
last,  during  which  month  it  occurred  to  us  that 
if  some  exhibition  of  manipulation  with  live 
bees  could  be  organized  a  double  interest  would 
be  thrown  into  the  movement,  and  an  impulse 
given  to  improved  bee-culture,  which  would 
necessarily  be  permanent ;  and  to  this  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  also  cheerfully  lent 
their  aid,  setting  apart  about  100  feet  of  open 
balcony  for  the  purpose,  and  promising  ample 
protection  for  the  public  by  the  erection  of  glass 
and  canvas  screens,  as  was  notified  in  the 
Journal  for  July  last,  when  '  bee-masters  who 
write  and  tell  the  world  how  easy  it  is  to 
manipulate  with  bees '  were  invited  to  '  come 
forward,  and  show  hoiv  it  is  done.' 

In  the  meantime,  donations  to  the  Prize 
Fund  were  cheerfully  subscribed,  the  amount 
required  being  furnished  before  the  Show  com- 
menced ;  the  judges,  upon  whom  so  much  de- 
volved and  whose  names  appeared  in  the  Journal 
for  September,  expressed  their  willingness  to 
act ;  the  staif  of  assistants  to  aid  the  Committee 
were  appointed,  and  on  the  8th  ultimo  the 
British  Bee-keepers'  Association's  first  great 
Bee  and  Honey  Show,  their  Exhibition  of  Hives 
and  Bee  Furniture,  and  of  the  Manipulation  of 
Live  Bees,  were,  after  the  ordeal  of  judging 
had  been  gone  through,  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  created  a  sensation  such  as  had 
never  hitherto  occurred  in  the  history  of  api- 
culture. 

The  visitor,  proceeding  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion towards  the  tropical  end  of  the  Palace, 


where  the  Show  was  held,  was  first  confronted 
by  an  elegant  bee-palace.  Class  37,  in  competi- 
tion exhibited  by  C.  "W.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Tot- 
teridge,  Herts,  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  bee-houses  may  be  constructed  to  com- 
bine usefulness  with  a  tasty  appearance,  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  cost.  It  was  much 
admired;  but  opinions  as  to  its  merits  as  a 
bee  receptacle  were  varied  and  opposite. 

The  classes  in  competition  were  forty  in 
number;  for  the  first  of  which, 

Class  1,  For  the  best  hive  for  observation 
purposes,  there  were  six  entries,  including 
those  usually  exhibited  with  Hve  bees  in  them 
at  all  similar  gatherings ;  but  from  some  un- 
explained cause  the  judges  withheld  the  prize 
offered. 

Class  2.  For  the  best  skep  or  box-hive  for 
depriving  purposes,  for  cottagers'  use,  that  can 
be  supplied  for  3s.,  exclusive  of  floor-board, 
brought  out  seven  exhibits  ;  of  which  a  Wood- 
bury hive,  with  ten  frames,  intended  for  use 
with  the  quilt  and  blankets,  exhibited  by  our- 
selves, without  floor -board  or  crown -board, 
gained  the  prize  of  21.  and  certificate ;  this  hive 
is  described  in  another  column. 

Class  3.  For  the  best  moveable  comb  hive,  for 
depriving  purposes,  brought  forward  twenty-five 
exhibits,  including  all  the  old  and  several  new 
patterns,  some  of  which  were  very  meritorious ; 
the  judges  awarded  the  prize  of  21.  and  certifi- 
cate to  the  double-cased  improved  Woodbury 
hive  exhibited  by  our  esteemed  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, F.  Cheshire,  Esq.,  of  Acton,  W. 
Of  this  hive,  a  full  description  wiU  be  given  in 
our  next ;  suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent hive,  and  contains  almost  all  that  is  best 
in  others,  with  some  new  features  of  Mr.  Che- 
shire's own.  Singularly,  however,  it  was  ex- 
hibited without  the  depriving  appliances,  the 
supers. 

The  Sibertswold  hive,  exhibited  by  the  Rev. 
F.  T.  Scott,  and  valued  at  the  prohibitory  price 
of  twenty  guineas,  was  an  excellent  specimen 
of  Mr.  Pettitt's  workmanship;  and  to  its  in- 
ventor, '  Sibert-on-the-Wold,'  a  nam  de  plume 
which  very  thinly  shades  the  clever  introducer 
of  the  elongated  top  bar  of  frames,  of  which 
Mr.  Pettitt  is  the  not  unsuccessful  exponent. 

Mr.  Aston's  Ladies'  Woodbury  is  a  pretty 
hive,  and  attracted  much  attention ;  but  the 
judges  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  everything  not  of 
palpable  utility. 

Mr.  King's  'Sherrington'  is  an  excellent  hive; 
the  straw-work  is  vastly  improved,  it  is  made 
no  longer  square,  but  longer  from  front  to  rear 
than  ft'om  side  to  side,  which  gives  larger 
frames.  The  frames,  instead  of  fitting  into 
rabbets,  which  made  them  difficult  to  handle, 
now  rest  on  back  and  front  of  hive,  as  in  our 
hive,   being  kept  in  position   by  pins,  which 
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keep  them  together,  and  on  removal  allows  of 
side  movement.  A  neat,  projecting  cover  pro- 
tects the  straw- work  from  the  weather,  and 
gives  to  the  whole  a  snug,  comfortable  ap- 
pearance. 

Mr.  Hale,  with  the  Kedington  hive,  com- 
mitted the  grave  error  of  hinging  his  crown- 
board,  which,  in  closing,  comes  direct  upon  the 
frames,  whose  surfaces  would  cause  the  crushing 
of  bees  when  the  crown-board  is  closed  down. 
This  is  quite  a  new  feature  in  his  hives,  which 
are  otherwise  commendable  both  for  their  cheap- 
ness and  appearance. 

Neighbour  and  Sous  exhibited  their  latest  bar- 
frame  hive,  which  is  a  kind  of  hybrid  between 
the  Langstroth  and  the  Woodbury.  It  is  beau- 
tifully made  (bj'  Lee)  ;  but  its  metal  rack  with 
notches,  its  sjDace  over  the  frames,  its  ungainlj^ 
appearance,  and  its  price,  are  very  much 
against  it. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Baldwin,  a  sergeant  of  jDolice  at 
the  Palace,  exhibited  a  hive  which,  although 
unnoticed  bj^  the  judges,  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  ;  in  its  manufacture  it  embodied 
manjf  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Britmh 
Bee  Journal,  and  obtained  a  cheerful  purchaser 
at  three  guineas. 

Mr.  Pettitt  exhibited  a  Major  Munn's  hive, 
claimed  by  our  late  venerated  friend  to  be  the 
first  bar-frame  hive  invented  :  it  was,  doubt- 
less, a  wonder  in  its  day,  when  it  was  thought 
penal  to  invade  a  hive ;  but,  nowada}'s,  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  flight  of  bees  under  ex- 
amination would  seem  puerile.  Mr.  Pettitt 
also  exhibited  his  metal-rack  hive,  the  oifspring 
of  the  Sibertswold,  an  excellent  hive,  but 
troubled  with  the  notches  which  prevent  im- 
mediate lateral  movement  of  the  frames,  and 
consequently  it  passed  unnoticed  by  the  judges. 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Windlesham,  exhibited  a  couple 
of  excellent  hives,  of  splendid  workmanship,  and 
very  cheap. 

Mr.  S3miington  exhibited  four  hives,  two  of 
which  were  our  own  first  pets,  the  Cottage 
Woodburj's,  and  being  well  made,  double- 
walled,  with  dead  air  space  between,  double- 
floored,  thefloor-boardbeiug  also  reversible,  they 
are,  after  all,  not  to  be  desiaised,  the  price  com- 
plete, with  super,  being  25.s.  only. 

Our  own  latest  efforts  in  hive-making,  in  this 

class,   of  which  we  exhibited  two   specimens, 

were  also  passed  hj  the  judges  without  remark  ; 

and  holding  the  position  we  do  we  feel  bound 

■  to  accept  their  decision. 

Taken  altogether,  the  class  for  hives  of  this 
description  was  exceeding!}-  well  filled. 

Class  4,  '  For  the  best  hive  for  use  on  the 
storifyiug  principle,'  elicited  eleven  exhibits; 
and  in  this  the  newly  developed  Carr  Stewarton 
hive  was  awarded  the  palm  with  21.  and  certi- 
ficate.    It  was  manufactiu'ed  and  exhibited  bv 


Mr.  Lee,  of  Windlesham,  and  as  a  specimen  of 
excellent  workmanship  could  not  be  surpassed. 
The  Carr  Stewarton  was  designed  by  C.  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Totteridge,  Herts  ;  it  partakes 
of  the  character  of  both  the  Carr  and  the 
Stewarton  hives,  and  hence  its  name  ;  and  it 
has  a  very  chaste  and  ornamental  aj)pearance. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  was  the  onlj'  storifyiug 
hive  exhibited,  the  remainder  belonging  to  the 
ordinary  class  of  supering  hives.  No  one  could 
complain  of  this  award,  but  we  shoidd  have 
been  better  pleased  had  there  been  a  real  com- 
petition. Where  was  its  grand-parent,  the  far- 
famed  Stewarton  ?  It  was  a  pity  that  this  hive, 
which  enabled  Ayrshire  to  send  such  a  mar- 
vellous display  of  honey  into  the  Show,  should 
have  been  otherwise  unrepresented. 

In  this  class  was  exhibited  a  Cabinet  Hive, 
by  A.  Rusbridge,  Esq.,  which,  says  the  catalogue, 
'  will  he  patented,'  not  for  sale,  but  made  to 
pattern  for  4:1.  15s.  This  hive  showed  a  great 
deal  of  inventive  genius  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitor ;  but  its  merits  were  entirely  over- 
looked, probably  through  an  apparent  want  of 
simplicity  in  detail.  Mr.  Eusbridge  was,  how- 
ever, indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  explain 
its  working,  and  from  his  ability  as  a  writer 
and  bee-keeper,  his  hive  will  doubtless  become 
better  known. 

Prockter's  '  King's  Patent-safety  Hive,'  the 
principle  of  which  consists  in  drawing  out  the 
supers  when  filled,  lacked  the  moveable-comb 
arrangement  which  is  now  thought  so  essential 
in  all  improved  hives,  and  hence  was  nowhere. 
Sadler's  Berkshire  hive  is  another  of  the  same 
class,  but  is  less  than  half  the  price  of  the 
Prockter  ;  and  if  fitted  with  bar-frames,  or  any 
other  moveable-comb  arrangement,  it  would, 
for  its  size,  be  a  diflicult  hive  to  beat.  It  is 
even  now  a  great  favourite  with  ladies ;  it  is 
composed  largely  of  glass,  with  nicely  fitted 
shutters,  has  two  supers  with  glass  and  shutter 
fittings,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  cheap  and  well- 
made  article.  Neighbour  and  Sons'  Cottage 
Hive  also  competed  in  this  class,  but  upon 
what  grounds  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 

Class  5,  '  For  the  best  hive  for  use  on  the 
collateral  principle,'  was  represented  by  five 
exhibits ;  but,  as  in  Class  No.  1,  the  prize  and 
certificate  were  withheld,  although  on  what 
ground  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
However,  as  we  had  hives  of  our  own  in  this 
class,  to  prevent  misconception,  wc  forbear 
comparison  ;  nevertheless,  we  hold  that  prizes 
having  been  ofiered  for  the  best  hives  of  any 
kind,  the  prizes  at  least,  shoidd  have  been 
awarded,  even  supposing  the  certificates  were 
withheld. 

Class  6,  '  For  the  most  economical  (best  and 
cheapest)  complete  hive,  on  the  moveable-comb 
principle,  for  cottager's  use,'  brouglit  ibwiird 
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six  competitors,  at  prices  varying  from  3s.  to 
12s.  6d. ;  the  latter  a  capitally  made  hive,  by 
Lee  of  Wincllesham.  Our  own  hive,  at  6s.  6d. 
a  description  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere; 
was  held  by  the  judges  to  answer  the  required 
stipulations,  and  received  the  award  of  21.  and 
certificate.  This  hive,  which  was  closelj^  run 
by  that  exhibited  at  the  same  price  by  our  cor- 
respondent and  brother  committeeman,  R. 
Symington,  Esq.,  of  Little  Bowden,  has  created 
quite  a  sensation  amongst  straw-hivists,  who 
see  in  it,  aided  by  that  most  terrible  argnmoif, 
the  Honey-Extractor,  the  destruction  of  the  idol 
they  have  so  long  worshipped,  and  the  complete 
uprooting  of  what  Langstroth  calls  '  old-fogey ' 
bee-keeping. 

Class  7,  '  For  the  most  beautiful  bees  of 
Ligurian  breed,  i.e.  a.  queen  accompanied  by 
her  progenjr ;  the  beauty  of  tSe  queen  to  be  of 
secondary  importance,'  called  forth  seventeen 
exhibits,  of  which  the  bees  belonging  to  C.  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Totteridge,  gained  the  21.  award. 
These  bees  were  exhibited  in  an  elegant  C^ffr- 
Stewarton  hive,  with  glass  sides  and  tojD,  which 
was  sufiiciently  an  observation  hive,  as  regarded 
the  bees ;  but,  as  the  class  was  intended  to  show 
that  the  beauty  of  Ligurian  bees  does  not 
always  depend  upon  the  marking  of  their 
queen-mother,  who  in  this  instance  could  not 
be  seen,  the  object  was  in  some  degree  defeated. 
The  largest  exhibitor  in  this  class  was  Mr. 
Sj'mington,  whose  bees  attracted  marked  notice. 
Next  came  our  own,  of  which  we  will  be  con- 
tent with  others'  opinion,  being  satisfied  with 
the  fact  that  the  queen  whose  progeny  took  the 
prize  was  one  of  our  own  importing. 

Honey. — We  now  come  to  the  honey  classes, 
and  here  the  exhibition  was  delightful  and 
astonishing ;  the  only  drawback  to  its  greater 
splendour  consisting  in  the  large  number  of 
wonderful  suj)ers  which,  from  being  damaged 
in  transit,  were  unfit  for  exhibition,  and  were, 
consequently,  not  shown.  The  joride  of  the 
Show  came  from  Ayrshire,  in  Octagon  Stewar- 
ton  supers  of  about  4  inches  depth  ;  and  truly 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  them,  a  treat  in 
itself  to  see  how  the  art  of  the  master  could 
induce  the  bees  to  build  their  combs  so  beauti- 
fully straight,  so  symmetrical  and  even  on  both 
sides,  and  so  perfectly  finished,  that  one  could 
have  declared  they  were  cast  in  a  mould  to 
pattern ;  and  who  could  fail  to  admire  the 
perfection  acquired  in  the  art  of  packing  by 
the  Ayrshire  gentlemen,  who  brought  their 
immense  harvest  over  400  miles  of  railway 
almost  without  breaking  a  single  honey-cell, 
and  certainly  without  destroying  a  single  comb? 
whilst  scarcely  one  of  the  damaged  supers 
above  mentioned  had  one-fourth  of  the  journey 
to  undergo. 

Truly,  honey-exhibiting  is  an  art ;  it  is  not 


the  collection  of  it  by  the  bees  which  makes  it 
so,  but  the  forcing  them  to  store  it  in  such  con- 
venient receptacles,  where  not  only  may  every 
comb  be  carefully  supported  during  its  journey, 
but  when  on  Yievr  all  the  combs  may  be  seen, 
and  all  doubts  set  at  rest  as  to  the  character 
of  the  cells  of  which  they  are  formed.  Such 
an  exhibition  to  an  amateur  was  worth  a 
journey  to  Ayrshire,  if  only  to  learn  the  art 
of  packing ;  and,  individually,  we  are  greatly 
obliged  to  those  Ayrshire  gentlemen  for  their 
kind  explanations  of  the  seeming  mystery. 

The  first  class  in  honej',  Class  8,  was  '  For 
the  largest  and  best  harvest  from  one  stock  of 
bees  under  any  system  or  combination  of  sys- 
tems, the  same  to  be  declared  on  exhibition  ; ' 
for  which  therewere  nine  competitors:  the  priies 
amounted  to  4/.  10s.,  which  was  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  A.  Ferguson,  Ayrshire,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  H.  Bligh,  and  the  Editor  of  the  British 
Bee  Journal.  Mr.  Symington  competed  in  this 
class  with  nearlj'  two  hundredweight  of  honey 
obtained  from  his  single  stock  by  the  use  of 
the  Extractor  ;  but  his  exhibit  was  apparently 
overlooked — why,  we  cannot  say. 

In  Class  9,  '  For  the  best  exhibition  of  super 
honey  from  one  apiary,'  there  were  three  prizes 
ofiered  amongst  nine  exhibitors,  but  only  one  was 
awarded — viz.  to  the  Rev.  Geo.  Rayner,  3/. 
Why,  we  cannot  say. 

In  Class"  10,  three  prizes  were  offered  'for 
the  best  straw  super  of  honey,  net  contents 
above  20  lbs.'  For  this  there  were  only  two  ex- 
hibits, yet  both  obtained  prizes. 

For  Class  II,  'for  the  best  straw  super  of 
honey,  net  contents  not  under  14  lbs.  nor  above 
20  lbs.'  there  was  only  one  exhibit ;  and  Mrs. 
Pagden,  of  Alfreston,  took  first  prize. 

Class  12,  '  for  the  best  straw  super  of  honey, 
net  contents  not  under  10  lbs.'  nor  above  10 
lbs.  received  only  three  exhibits  in  competi- 
tion for  three  prizes  ;  one  only  was,  however, 
awarded,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  T.  Bag- 
shaw,  of  Longnor. 

It  is  most  remarkable,  considering  the  much  ■ 
vaimted  virtues  of  the  'idolized'  straw  skep, 
that  for  the  nine  jjrizes  above  offered  only  six 
straw  supers  could  be  brought  into  competition, 
of  which  but  four  were  thought  worthy  of 
prizes :  as  Artemus  Ward  would  say,  '  This  is 
where  the  laugh  comes  in.' 

Class  13,  '  for  the  best  wood  super  of  honey, 
(or  wood  in  combination  with  glass  or  straw) 
net  contents  above  20  lbs.,'  seems  to  belong  to 
another  era,  and  here  the  competition  was  re- 
markable, there  being  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
entries,  the  supers  varying  in  weight  from  28  lbs. 
to  76^  lbs.  net.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
W.  H.  Clark,Esq.,  of  Morton  Abbey,  Surrey ;  the 
second  to  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  of  Ayrshire  ;  and  the 
third  to  Alfred  Rusbridge,  Esq.,  of  Chichester. 
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Neither  of  these  supers  apiDroachedtheweight, 
nor,  excepting  in  the  second  case,  the  beauty  of 
the  magnificent  supers  exhibited  by  T.  W. 
Cowan,  Esq.,  of  Horsham,  whose  description  of 
them  in  the  Times  a  short  time  since  quite 
startled  the  bee-keeping  world,  and  many  were 
the  shrugs  and  winks  implying  doubt  of  their 
existence,  jet  here  they  veritably  were,  in  all 
their  pride  and  beauty ;  but  the  judges  dis- 
qualified them  because  they  could  not  taste 
them  ! 

Class  14  was  for  a  similar  super  to  the  fore- 
going, 'net  weight  above  141bs.but  under  201bs.,' 
and  for  this  there  were  twenty -three  entries. 
This  was  the  keenest  competition  of  the  Show  ; 
there  were  only  three  prizes,  but  six  of  the 
exhibits  were  declared  of  equal  merit,  thereby 
reducing  the  money  value  of  the  prizes  to  so 
low  a  ijitch  as  to  render  them  almost  uuaccejDt- 
able  under  the  circumstances.  In  such  a  case 
we  think  it  would  have  been  well,  and  certainly 
politic,  to  have  added  some  of  the  monies  with- 
held in  other  cases,  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
class.  The  six  exhibitors  on  an  equality  were 
Messrs.  W.  Sword,  J.  Anderson,  11.  Graham, 
E..  Anderson,  D.  Anderson,  and  A.  McCrone,  all 
of  Ayrshire,  who  each  received  the  sum  of  6«.  8d. 

Class  15,  '  For  the  best  super  of  similar  kind 
to  the  foregoing,  net  contents  not  under  10  lbs. 
nor  above  14  lbs.,'  brought  forth  eleven  entries, 
and  resulted  in  the  first  prize  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Anderson ;  the  second  to  Mr.  il. 
Anderson  ;  and  the  third  to  Mrs.  Pagden. 

Class  16,  '  For  the  best  glass  super  of  honey, 
net  contents  above  20  lbs.,'  elicited  twelve 
entries,  the  supers  varying  in  weight  from 
21  lbs.  to  50  lbs. ;  the  latter,  the  property  of 
George  Fox,  Esq.,  of  Kingsbridge,  taking  first 
prize ;  the  second  fell  to  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq.  ; 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  S.  Thome,  the  last-named 
being  a  glass  of  the  same  pattern  as  that  which 
took  first  prize  at  Manchester  last  year,  but  was 
not  equally  filled. 

The  Manchester  super,  of  84  lbs.,  was  here 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  William  Charles  Cotton, 
and  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  but  was 
not  in  competition. 

In  Class  17,  'For  the  best  glass  super  of 
honey,  net  contents  not  under  14  lbs.  nor  above 
20  lbs.  weight,'  there  were  eight  exhibits,  the 
winners  being  Mr.  T.  Plumridge,  first  ;  T. 
Bagshaw,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Martin,  a 
cottager,  third. 

In  Class  18,  '  For  the  best  glass  super  of 
honey,  net  contents  not  under  10  lbs.  nor  above 
14  lbs.,'  there  were  five  entries  for  three  prizes, 
but  only  two  were  awarded,  the  first  going  to 
Mr.  S.  Thorne  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  D.  King,  of 
Odiham. 

Class  19,  '  For  the  best  glass  super  of  honey, 
net  contents  not  under  6  lbs.  nor  above  10  lbs.,' 


produced  nine  entries,  all  of  which  were  very 
good ;  the  judges  giving  the  prizes  to  Messrs. 
Plumridge,  Lighten,  and  Bagshaw,  in  their 
order  of  sequence. 

Class  20,  '  For  the  best  display  of  hone}^  in 
comb  for  table  use,'  brought  six  exhibitors  to 
the  fore,  but  only  two  prizes  were  awarded  ; 
the  first  to  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  and  the  second  to 
Mr.  D.  Anderson,  both  of  Ayrshire. 

Class  21,  'For  the  best  exhibition  of  run 
honey  in  glasses,  of  from  5  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  each, 
net  contents,  the  produce  of  one  apiary,'  brought 
out  seven  exhibitors ;  the  first  prize,  however, 
was  '  a  gift '  to  the  Editor  of  the  British  Bee 
Journal,  whose  Extractor  put  his  exhibit  a  long 
way  a-head ;  Mr.  J.  Anderson  came  second  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Laughland,  third. 

In  Class  22,  '  For  the  best  exhibition  of  run 
heather  honej^,  in  glasses  of  from  5  lbs.  to 
10  lbs.  weight  each,'  there  were  only  two  exhi- 
bitors, each  of  whom  was  awarded  a  firize ; 
Mr.  D.  Anderson  being  first ;  and  Mr.  John 
Armstrong  second. 

In  Class  23,  '  For  the  best  exhibition  of  honey 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Honey  Extractor 
from  one  colonj^'  there  was  no  exhibit,  our  own 
name  was  entered  as  a  competitor,  and  by  some  ^ 
curious  error  a  prize  was  awarded  to  an  exhibit 
supposed  to  belong  to  us  ;  had  the  extraordinary 
harvest  reaped  by  Mr.  Symington  from  his 
single  colony  been  exhibited  in  this  class,  it 
must  have  taken  a  prize,  as  it  was,  it  quite 
escaped  the  notice  it  deserved. 

Cottagers'  Classes. — The  third  division  of 
prizes  was  offered  to  cottagers  ;  and,  lest  there 
shoidd  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  it  was  defined  as  '  open  only  to  those 
who  work  for  daily  hii-e,'  a  definition  at  which 
few  could  cavil,  since  it  rejected  all  those 
who,  otherwise  well-to-do,  enjoy  tlie  pleasure 
attached  to  the  coftfiffe  ornec,  and  who  from 
no  lack  of  means  might  be  enabled  to  drive 
the  cottager  out  of  the  field.  The  necessity 
for  this  saving  clause  was  particularly  ex- 
emplified during  the  time  that  entries  were 
making,  since  one  self-styled  cottager  was 
cleverly  detected  by  the  energetic  secretary, 
Mr.  Hunter,  who,  discerning  something  in  the 
style  of  entry  not  quite  usual  with  cottagers 
as  specified,  made  application  to  the  rector  of 
his  parish,  and  from  him  ascertained  that  the 
intending  competitor  was  a  small  landowner' 
and  farmer,  a  surveyor,  and  clerk,  which  natu- 
rally caused  his  disqualification.  The  first 
class  for  these  was  No.  24,  '  for  the  largest 
and  best  exhibition  of  super  honey  in  comb, 
gathered  by  one  stock,  or  united  swarms  of 
bees,  the  property  of  the  exhibitor.'  In  this 
class  there  were  six  prizes  olfered,  ranging  in 
value  from  3/.  to  lO.v.,  it  having  been  deemed 
advisable   to  tempt   the   cottager  by  offering 
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really  valuable  prizes  ;  yet,  singular  to  say,  in 
the  first  instance  only  two  of  the  prizes  were 
awarded,  the  first  falling  to  Mr.  H.  Withnal,  and 
the  second  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Baldwin.  The  judges 
were,  however,  induced  to  amend  their  awards, 
and  the  other  four  prizes  were  given  to  Messrs. 
A.  Fergusson,  W.  Martin,  L.  Reed,  and  T. 
Austin,  in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
apj)ear. 

In  the  second  class  for  cottagers,  No.  25, 
fovir  prizes  were  oflTered  '  for  the  best  exhibition 
of  honey  in  comb,  produced  in  one  apiaiy, 
without  the  destruction  of  the  bees  ; '  and  here, 
again,  two  prizes  were  withheld,  but  afterwards 
awarded,  Messrs.  Fergusson,  M.  Freeman,  S.  J. 
Baldwin,  and  W.  Martin,  being  the  winners,  in 
this  order. 

In  the  third  class  for  cottagers,  No.  26,  '  for 
the  best  exhibition  of  new  honey  in  glass  jars, 
containing  from  5  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  each,' four  prizes 
were  ofiered,  and  there  were  seven  entries  ;  yet 
here,  again,  the  inexplicable  policy  of  with- 
holding was  pursued,  but  afterwards  amended, 
the  prize-winners  being  respectively  Messrs. 
Martin,  W.  Scorer,  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  and 
Mr.  J.  Walton. 

We  confess  to  some  disappointment  at  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  cottager  competitors, 
the  total  entries  being  only  twenty-two ;  but, 
pei'haps,  it  is  simf)ly  what  might  have  been 
expected  at  a  first  show,  but  we  have  full  as- 
surance that  this  class  Avill  be  much  more  largely 
represented  on  future  occasions.  The  presence 
and  anxiety  of  the  country  clergy,  and  the 
eager  interest  they  showed  in  everything  that 
appeared  likely  to  aid  in  promoting  the  im- 
proved method  of  bee-keeping  as  an  aid  to 
their  cottagers'  industrj^  fiilly  warrants  this 
assertion.  Once  get  the  clergy  interested  in 
the  movement,  and  it  must  progress.  Centres 
of  intelligence,  each  in  his  own  sphere  of  use- 
fulness, they  are  banded  together  in  a  brother- 
hood, whose  influence  is  all-powerful  wherever 
brought  to  bear,  and,  Heaven  knows,  none  are 
more  ready  than  thej  to  promote,  both  by 
example  and  precept,  every  movement  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  poor  in  their  pastoral 
charge;  and  we,  therefore,  accept  as  a  happy 
omen  the  appearance  of  so  many  of  their  body 
at  the  Show.  With  bar-frame  hives,  which 
can  be  supplied  as  cheaply  as  the  old  skep, 
and  whose  advantages  render  them  ten  times 
more  valuable  ;  and  with  the  Honey  -  Ex- 
tractor exhibited  in  action,  and  its  modus 
ciijerandi  explained  under  their  very  eyes,  we 
shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  they  do  not 
now  effect  the  radical  change  in  the  method  of 
bee-keeping,  for  which  advanced  apiarians  have 
so  long  striven.  The  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
after  the  Crystal^  Palace   exhibition,  acknow- 


ledges that  the  '  old  close  skep,'  like  Nutt's 
collateral  system,  '  is  doomed ; '  and  to  the 
clergy  we  look  to  effect  '  a  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished,'  and  thus  for  ever  re- 
move from  England  any  excuse  for  the  use  of 
the  abominable  sulphur-pit. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  Classes  some  very  use- 
ful inventions  were  brought  out,  great  in- 
genuity being  displayed. 

Class  27  was  '  For  the  best  and  largest  collec- 
tion of  hives,  bee-furniture,  bee- gear,  and  api- 
culturist's  necessaries — no  two  articles  to  be 
alike.'  There  were  three  prizes  offered,  but  two 
only  were  awarded,  equal  first  being  given  to 
Mr.  James  Lee,  of  Windlesham,  and  to  the 
Editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal.  These  two 
exhibits  were  of  entirely  different  character, 
Mr.  Lee's  being  by  far  the  best  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship,  while 
ours  was  the  largest  and  most  varied  ;  perhaps 
not  the  most  useful,  but  interesting,  neverthe- 
less, from  its  historical  connexion.  Hives  of 
all  kinds,  from  Langstroth's  first  to  the  im- 
proved hives  of  the  present  day,  being  on  view. 
We  exceedingly  regret  that  Mr.  Lee's  name 
appeared  in  the  second  place  in  some  of  the 
leading  newspaper  reports  of  the  Show ;  we 
willingly  give  him  first  place,  and  are  glad  to 
be  in  such  good  company. 

Mrs.  Pagden,  of  Alfriston,  also  exhibited  in 
this  class  a  collection  of  hives,  supers,  and 
nadirs,  showing  '  How  I  make  70/.  a-year  by 
my  Bees.'  As  straw  skeps  they  were  of  excel- 
lent make,  and  very  reasonable  in  price,  being 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  humble. 

Class  28,  '  For  the  best  drone- trap,'  there  were 
four  exhibits,  of  which  that  of  Mr.  F.  Cheshire, 
of  Acton,  was  declared  the  best,  probably  be- 
caiise  of  its  extraordinary  simplicity,  it  being 
easily  adaptable  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of 
order.  Mr.  S.  Richards,  of  Par  Gate  Station, 
Cornwall,  exhibited  a  very  useful  trap,  appli- 
cable to  any  kind  of  hive,  the  principle  being 
that  the  front  of  the  hives  should  be  raised 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  workers  to  pass  either 
way,  while  the  drones,  if  they  ventured  forth 
at  all,  would  find  themselves  trapped  most  cer- 
tainly. Aston's  celebrated  trap  was  also  there; 
but  the  judges  preferred  the  new  one. 

Class  29,  '  for  the  best  bee-feeder,  the  inven- 
tion or  adaptation  of  the  exhibitor,'  produced 
ten  exhibits,  the  best  of  which,  in  our  opinion, 
was  that  exhibited  by  F.  Cheshire,  Esq.,  which 
consists  of  the  bottle  and  shovel,  illustrated  in 
the  Journal  for  May,  1873,  with  his  improved 
vulcanite  plate,  by  which  the  rate  of  feeding 
may  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety.  The 
j  udges,  however,  thought  differently,  and  awarded 
the  prize  and  certificate  to  the  top  feeder  ex- 
hibited by  J.  S.  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Totteridge, 
which  supplies  liquids  and  barley-sugar  at  one 
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and  the  same  time,  and  is,  we  believe,  available 
when  not  thus  required,  as  a  small  super. 

For  the  best  appliance  for  introducing  alien 
qiieens  to  stocks,  Class  30,  there  were  five  entries, 
that  of  the  world- renowned  '  Renfrewshire  Bee- 
keeper,' exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  bearing 
ofip  the  jpalm.  It  is  a  ncatlj'  made  article,  in- 
tended to  slide  down  between  the  combs  after  the 
manner  of  that  shown  by  W.  Ciirr,  Esq.,  and 
lately  illustrated  in  this  Joiirual.  "We  confess 
to  having  had  no  experience  with  cages  of  this 
kind,  being  alwaj's  fearfid  that  the  queens  con- 
fined in  them  might  possibly  be  starved  to  death, 
since  thej'  contain  no  honej^  or  other  provision  ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  bees  which  would  in- 
stantly kin  the  caged  sovereign  if  they  could 
get  at  her,  shoidd  be  expected  to  feed  the 
usurper  through  the  bars  of  her  prison ;  yet 
the  principle  being  set  forth  on  the  authoritjr 
of  the  '  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,'  and  W.  Carr, 
Esq.,  must  be  considered  indisputable. 

Another  cage,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Can-  (also 
applicable  for  covering  sealed  queens'  cells  to 
prevent  their  destruction),  appears  to  us  to  be 
more  nearlj^  what  is  required,  although  there 
are  few  of  us  who  know  anything  of  bees  who 
care  to  trust  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Carr,  that  after  the  queen  has  acquired  the 
odour  of  the  hive  by  thirty-six  hours'  confine- 
ment, she  may  be  set  at  liberty  in  safety ; 
when  we  know  that  often  after  several  days' 
confinement  in  a  hive,  the  bees  will  sometimes 
immediately  slay  a  newlj'  liberated  queen,  it 
makes  one  anxious  to  know  the  state  of  affairs 
before  so  doing.  Mr.  Carr's  cage  (No.  2)  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  one.  It  is  illustrated  in 
the  Journal  for  May  1873,  where  a  descrij)tion 
of  it  will  be  found.  The  judges  evidently 
halted  in  their  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two 
was  best,  but  having  decided,  they  unanimously 
gave  that  of  Mr.  Carr  '■Honourable  Mention.' 

'  For  the  best  bee-dress'  (Class  31)  there  were 
eight  entries,  but  the  palm  was  borne  off  by 
C.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Totteridge,  his  being 
the  most  complete.  It  consists  of  simple  veil 
and  gloves,  which  are  so  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  more  elaborate  and  exj^eusive  bee- 
dress  proper. 

Class  32,  '  For  the  best  method  of  quieting- 
bees,  with  appliances  shown,'  there  was  a  smart 
contest  between  Messrs.  Smith  and  Chesliire, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bligh.  Mv.  Smith's 
paragon-smoker  consists  of  Indiariibber-bag, 
with  brass  fire-box  and  tube,  which  makes  it 
just  a  little  heavy  and  unsteady  in  the  hand 
when  in  use.  Mr.  Cheshire's  has  been  for  some 
time  before  the  public,  and  illustrated  in  Bee 
Journal  for  May ;  it  consists  of  an  ordinary 
pipe  and  piece  of  Indiarubbcr  tube,  which  fits 
on  the  bowl,  and  which  simplj'  requires  pres- 
sure to  eject  smoke  from  the  mouth-piece  of  the 


pipe, 
affair- 


Mr.  Bligh's  smoker  is  a  lively  little 
a  small  bellows  with  wooden  nozzle, 
the  large  end  of  which  will  hold  sufiicient 
tobacco  for  any  ordinary  hive,  and  the  bellows 
having  an  inside  spring,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
work.  It  soon  became  a  favourite,  and  manj' 
orders  were  taken  for  them  at  2.s.  6f/.  each ;  but 
the  judges,  taking  price  into  consideration  as 
well  as  efiiciency,  awarded  tlie  prize  to  Mr. 
Cheshire. 

Class  33,  '  For  the  cheapest  and  best  supers 
for  general  use  in  an  apiary.'  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Wiiidlesham,  beat  all  comers  for  quality  of 
workmanship ;  but  5s.  6f'.  is  a  good  price  to 
give  for  the  cheapcsl,  as  well  as  the  best  super. 

The  neKt  class,  34,  '  For  the  best  honey  ex- 
tractor,' caused  no  end  of  excitement.     There 
were  four  exhibits  —  one  by  Mr.  Walton,  of 
Leamington,    one    by    T.    W.    Cowan,    Esq., 
of  Horsham,    Sussex,  and  two  by  Mr.  A.   J. 
Starling,   of  Tottenham  Street,  KensaU.  Road, 
who  has  been  so   long  before    the  public  as  a 
manufacturer.     First  in   order  comes   that  of 
Mr.  Walton,  and  between   his  and  Starling's 
the  judges  must  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
decide,  both  having  so  many   similar  points, 
yet  being  dissimilar   in  others.     Walton's    is 
an  luiobtrusive-looking  machine,  fitted   inter- 
nally in  the  same,  or  very  similar  manner  to 
Starling's  ;  the  latter   has  a  multiplying  cog- 
wheel gearing,  rather  noisy  in  its  operations, 
while  the  former   has   a    kind  of  lathe-strap 
motion    equally    multiplying,     but     perfectly 
silent.     Starling's  has  a  hinged  door,  which  it 
is  possible  may  shrink,  and  allow  of  access  to 
bees.     Walton's  has  a   sliding    door,    slightly 
tapering,   like   a   tailor's   sleeve-board,   which 
can  always  be  forced  into  tight-joint.     There 
was  only  one  thing  in  which  the  Starling  had 
the  advantage,  and  that  was  in  the  delivery  of 
the  honey.     In  Walton's  the  honey  would  be 
continually  running  from  an  open  siiout  beneath 
the  machine,  whilst  in  Starling's  it  could   ac- 
cumulate in  the  '  hold '  of  the  vessel,  and  might 
be  drawn  off  at  any  moment,  or  in  anj'  quantity, 
by  means  of  a   close  fitting   treacle-valve  let 
into  the  bottom    edge  of  the   cylinder.     The 
j)lan  of  ojierations  is  similar  in  both  these  ma- 
chines, M'hich  are  constructed  on  the  principle 
lately  described  in  Bee  Journal,  Vol.  ii.  jj.  54, 
so  that   between  them  there  was  just  a  choice 
of  conveniences.     Mr.  Cowan's  machine  was  of 
a  vei'y  different  character  ;  the   cylinder  was 
similar,  and  it  was  mounted  on  a  similar  frame- 
work, but  the    internal  economy  of  the  thing 
was  differently  arranged.    Instead  of  the  combs 
of  honey  standing  at  right  angles  with  the 
radii  of  a  circle  (as  with  the  others),  and  form- 
ing two  sides  of  a  square  within  tlie  circle   in 
which  they  revolve,  and  which  necessitates  tlie 
reversal  of  their  positions,  as  each   side  of  tlie 
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comb  is  operated  upon,  they  stand  perpendi- 
cular as  radii  from  the  centre  of  the  machine 
in  the  same  plane  with  its  spindle  ;  and  the 
argument  apjjcars  to  be,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
cells  point  slightly  upwards  towards  the  top 
bar  of  the  frame  of  comb,  if  the  frame  is  placed 
on  end  with  its  top  bar  outermost,  the  cells  will 
have  their  inclination  outward,  and  at  the 
angle  which  most  facilitates  the  escape  of  the 
honey  from  them.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  Walton  and  the  Cowan  machines  will 
be  heard  of  again  ;  but  in  the  present  instance, 
and  perhaps  because  one  of  Starling's  was  at 
work  within  the  building,  and  known  to  be 
effective,  it  was  awarded  the  prize  and  cer- 
tificate. 

Class  35,  '  For  the  best  machine  for  em- 
bossing wax  sheets  for  guide-combs,'  there  was 
only  one  exhibit,  the  prize  being  a  gift  to 
Mr.  Neighbour — for  certainly  a  verj^  effective 
pair  of  plates,  with  chequers  corresponding 
to  the  bases  of  honey-cells,  by  which  imitation 
foundations  may  be  made  in  wax,  which  the 
bees  accept  and  work  ui^on. 

'  For  the  best  exhibition  of  pure  bees'-wax' 
(Class  36)  there  were  nine  exhibits  for  three 
prizes,  the  first  of  which  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Martin, 
the  second  to  Mr.  W.  Laughland,  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  J.  Walton. 

There  was  onlj'  one  other  class  (No.  37.) 
which  attracted  anj^  entries,  if  an  essay  by  the 
'  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper,'  which  came  too  late 
and  without  formal  notice,  be  excepted.  This 
class  attracted  twelve  entries.  A  skep  by  F.  R. 
Jackson,  coated  with  what  appeared  to  be 
Portland  cement,  stood  first  on  the  list,  its 
recommendation  being  that  it  was  weather- 
proof and  moth-proof;  but  it  was  heavy,  and 
its  price  condemned  it.  Mr.  Smith's  bee- 
palace  has  been  already  noticed  ;  it  was  passed 
bj'  the  judges  without  special  remark.  Mr. 
F.  Bennett,  who  exhibited  his  balloon  hive, 
was  also  passed  by.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hayter  ex- 
hibited a  straw  bell,  the  crown  of  which  was 
covered  with  zinc,  as  a  '  cover  for  flat-top 
skep,'  but  as  the  price  was  5s.  while  the 
'skep,  or  box-hive'  (Class  2)  was  only  to  cost 
3.S.,  it  was  also  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
only  awards  made  for  inventions  in  this  class, 
were  given  to  Mr.  Cheshire,  whose  dividing- 
frame,  transferring  board,  sugar  can,  and 
pin  drone-trap,  were  each  thought  worthy  of 
special  note.  The  first  and  second  taking  1/. 
each,  and  the  fourth  lOs.,  each  also  obtaining 
a  Certificate  of  Merit.  These  articles  will  be 
more  fully  described  in  our  next  number. 

Not  for  competition,  there  were  exhibited  by 
J.  S.  Turner,  Esq.,  a  series  of  designs  for  bee- 
houses,  in  which,  as  in  the  bee-palaco  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Smith,  the  endeavour  seems  to  be 
tlxe  attainment  of  the  maximum  of  eles-ance  and 


ornamentation  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Ex- 
hibit 302  was  the  Manchester  super,  attributed 
in  the  Catalogue  to  W.  Carr,  Esq.,  of  Clayton 
Bridge,  Newton  Heath,  hei-etofore  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Rev.W.  C.  Cotton.  Mr. F.Bennett 
exhibited  a  wasp's  nest  under  glass  shade,  by 
which  it  might  be  seen  how  differently  the 
nursery  cells  of  wasps  and  bees  are  constructed, 
the  former  being  vertical,  while  the  latter 
are  nearly  horizontal.  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  exhibited  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  queens,  workers,  drones, 
and  combs,  with  queen-cells  in  all  stages  of  pro- 
gress and  after-demolition.  Specimens  of  the 
'  ravages  of  the  wax- moth  '  were  exhibited  by 
W.  Carr,  Esq.,  and  the  Editor  of  the  British  Bee 
Journal  Mr.  Carr  also  exhibited  some  enlarged 
and  clever  1}' -  executed  pen-and-ink  drawings 
showing  the  anatomy  of  the  queen  and  her 
progeny,  which  entitle  him  to  manj'  thanks. 
^lany  other  exhibits,  'odds  and  ends'  of  bee- 
culture,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  were  placed 
on  the  tables,  but  not  being  catalogued  were,  in 
man  J'  instances,  passed  unnoticed,  simplj'  from 
the  want  of  some  means  of  identification  or 
explanation.  A  small  jar,  containing  about 
half  a  pound  of  honey,  was  on  the  third  day 
set  upon  one  of  the  tables  with  a  written 
card,  which  described  it  as  a  refutation  of 
Mr.  Pettigrew's  '  theory  of  evaporation,'  but, 
except  to  the  initiated  few,  it  was  simply 
Greek,  and  quite  incomprehensible ;  doubt- 
less, however,  it  will  cause  some  notice,  if  it 
then  attracted  none ;  but  there  is  as  little 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Symington,  who  it  appears 
was  the  exhibitor,  will  explain  his  object  if 
called  upon  to  do  so.  Last  to  be  noticed,  but 
not  least  in  the  estimation  of  amateur  and 
intending  bee-keepers,  was  the  exhibition  of 
manipulation  of  live  bees,  held  in  the  north 
corridor,  where  might  be  seen  performed  al- 
most all  the  operations  essential  in  modern 
bee-cultvire.  Driving  or  drumming,  to  make 
artificial  swarms,  transferring  the  contents  of 
straw  skeps  to  bar-frame  hives,  fixing  the 
combs  in  the  frames,  so  that  they  should  there- 
after be  moveable,  uniting  stocks,  introducing 
queens,  opening  bar-frame  hives,  finding 
queens  and  caging  and  releasing  them,  open- 
ing and  examining  the  boxes,  in  which  several 
dozens  of  beautiful  Ligurian  queens,  each  ac- 
comprtnied  by  her  bodj-guard  of  about  fifty 
workers,  were  brought  into  the  Palace  and 
exhibited,  showing  the  method  of  finding,  cag- 
ing, and  introducing  them.  These  and  many 
other  operations  and  performances  such  as  fre- 
quently occur  in  an  apiary  were  gone  through 
over  and  over  again,  until  the  poor  bees  seemed 
almost  to  know  what  was  required  of  them, 
and  to  do  it  accordingly  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  resistance.    Poor  things  !  it  grieved 
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us  exceedingly  to  see  the  waste  of  bee-life 
which  was  caused  during  these  three  days' 
mauiiJulation,  not  only  because  the  loss  was 
nearlj'  all  our  own,  but  because  of  the  Ter}^ 
wrong  impressions  which  might  be  formed  by 
onlookers  of  the  value  of  these  operations  by 
those  who  profess  to  '  never  kill  a  bee.'  Lest 
this  might  be  the  case,  we  mention  that  the 
bees  were  taken  to  their  stations  on  the  Sa- 
tui'day  prior  to  the  Show,  and  immediately 
released;  and  during  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
until  noon  on  Tuesday,  thej'  were  flying  abroad, 
and  gathering  pollen  merrily,  having,  as  is 
usual,  become  immediately  acquainted  with 
the  new  locality.  There  had  been,  however, 
one  cause  for  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  jDublic  ; 
the  floor  of  the  corridor  was  open,  similar  to 
that  in  the  principal  transept ; — and  it  was  found 
that  the  bees,  if  the}'  fell  on  to  the  ground-floor, 
would  crawl  down  the  openings  and  under  the 
glass  screen,  and,  thus  perhaps  getting  on  the 
wrong  side,  might  alarm  the  lady  visitors  ;  to 
prevent  which,  tlie  mistake  was  made  of  laying 
cocoanut  matting  on  the  floor  of  the  operating- 
room,  to  prevent  the  bees  getting  down  the 
cracks  (or  openings),  instead  of  its  being  laid 
on  the  visitors'  floor  to  prevent  them  coming 
up.  '  Every  bee-ing  knows  that  his  pets  have 
a  hooky  -  claw  at  the  end  of  each  of  their 
feet,  and  cocoanut  matting  being  essentially 
fibrous,  those  which  from  any  cause  alighted, 
or  were  tumbled,  upon  the  floor,  failed  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  for  some  time,  and  of  course 
ran  all  the  risks  attending  their  position.  "With 
only  the  operators  iu  the  room,  these  risks 
would  have  been  very  small,  but  as  it  pre- 
sently became  the  rendezvous  of  all  who  wished 
to  show  their  contempt  for  stings,  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  was  really  di-eadful.  What 
could  we  do  ?  "We  had  invited  aid, — we  had 
asked  bee-masters  to  help  iu  showing  how  the 
operations  are  performed  ;  there  was  no  dis- 
tinctive badge  to  show  who  were  operators 
and  who  were  not,  and,  as  a  consequence,  '  one 
had  as  much  right  inside  the  room  as  another ' 
— at  least  it  was  said  to  be  so — and  at  their 
first  show,  amidst  the  hearty  congratulations 
of  all  the  visitors,  how  could  the  committee 
say  otherwise  ?  how  restrain  the  curiosity  the 
show  was  intended  to  excite  ?  how  prevent 
the  trampling  to  death  of  thousands  of  our 
poor  bees?  We  deeplj'  grieve  for  them,  but, 
after  all,  it  was  only  the  price  of  Success. 

'  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight, 
After  the  field  was  won, 
For  many  a  thousand  bodies  there 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  Victory.' 

Chief  among  the  attractions  in  the  operating- 
room  was  the  Honey-Extractor  at  work.   After 


all  that  has  been  said  of  it  pro  and  con  by 
those  who  did,  and  those  who  did  not,  know 
its  power,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
used,  there  it  was,  the  '  Monarch  of  all  it  sur- 
veyed ;'  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator  its 
title  none  dared  to  dispute;  or  if  any  lingering 
doubt  existed  as  to  its  capabilities,  how  quicldy 
were  they  dispelled.  The  tests  the  machine 
was  put  to  were  many,  but  not  once  was  it  at 
fault,  and  the  easy  confidence  with  which  the 
combs  were  handed  out  of  it  for  public  in- 
spection, after  a  few  revolutions  in  its  interior, 
afforded  proofs  almost  as  convincing  as  the 
work  itself  of  its  thoroughly  practical  cha- 
racter. In  the  first  number  of  the  Bee  Joumal, 
May  1873,  letters  appeared  from  Messrs.  R.  Sy- 
mington and  W.  Carr  ;  the  former  strenuously 
advocating  the  use  of  the  machine,  the  latter 
giving  some  account  of  the  wonderful  results 
obtained  b}'  its  use  ;  since  then  the  Rev.  D. 
W.  Pennell,  and  latterly  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodg- 
son and  others,  have  given  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  its  value  as  an  apiarian  appliance. 
For  the  present,  perhaps,  it  will  be  sufB.- 
ciently  indicative  of  the  conviction  the  ma- 
chine earned  for  itself  when  we  state  that  ever}'' 
extractor  in  the  building  was  sold,  and  many 
more  were  ordered ;  and  we  do  hope  that 
they  will  all  be  projjerly  managed,  for  some  of 
them  have  gone  direct  into  their  enemy's  camp. 

Time  and  space  must  now  bring  our  long 
description  to  a  close,  but  before  we  conclude 
let  us  see  what  has  been  done.  We  have  gone 
through  the  long  list  of  exhibits,  and  have 
praised  or  blamed  as  seemed  right ;  and  we 
hope  if  any  deserving  exhibit  has  been  un- 
noticed, we  shall  be  forgiven,  for  it  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  our  occupation  was  more 
with  the  bees  than  their  domiciles  or  produce  ; 
and  this  must  be  our  excuse.  We  must,  never- 
theless, congratulate  bee-keepers  at  large  upon 
the  re-union  of  bee-masters  which  took  place 
on  the  occasion.  Everybody  who  is  anybody 
in  the  bee  world  was  there,  with,  to  the  best  of 
our  belief,  three  notable  exceptions,  viz.  the 
Renfrewshire  and  the  Lanarkshire  Bee-keepers, 
and  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  ;  had  these  gentlemen 
not  been  unfortunately  prevented  attending, 
we  coidd  have  said  in  the  words  of  the  Clown 
in  the  Pantomime — Here  we  are  !  ! 

Never  before  has  there  been  in  England 
such  a  general  introduction  of  bcc-keeiDers  to 
each  other  as  took  place  during  the  three  days 
of  this  great  Show  ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for 
the  welfare  of  the  common  cause  if  the  kindly 
feeling  then  generated  siu'vives,  and  bee-keepers 
generally,  avoiding  the  well-known  causes  of 
ofieuce  to  bees  and  to  each  other,  adopt  the 
gentle  measures  in  all  their  apiarian  movements 
which  render  the  use  of  the  sting  unnecessary. 

Before  closing  this  article  we  must  remind 
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all  those  wlio  feel  an  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  aioiculture,  that  to  the  unparalleled 
exertions  of  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  the  wonderful 
success  of  this  great  undertaking  is  mainly  due. 
"Without  assistance,  except  of  his  own  pro- 
curing, his  pen  and  rcadj'  hand  have  removed 
all  difficulties,  and  his  patient  firmness  and 
perseverance  to  the  very  last,  entitle  him  to 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  whole  bee-keeping 
community.  He  was,  and  is,  '  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place ; '  and  long  may  he  adorn 
the  position.  The  members  of  the  committee, 
J.  M.  Hooker,  Esq.,  E,.  Symington,  Esq.,  F. 
Cheshire,  Esq.,  and  J.  Smith  Turner,  Esq., 
laboured  hard  and  incessantly ;  and  upon  them, 
with  such  aid  as  we  individually  were  able  to  af- 
ford, fell  the  jDrincipal  burden  of  staging  the  ex- 
hibits, and  only  those  who  have  been  similarly 
engaged  can  form  an  idea  of  the  labour  involved 
in  this  proceeding.  That  everything  was  not 
perfect  is  not  to  their  discredit ;  it  was  a  new 
work,  without  a  precedent,  and  completeness 
could  not  fairly  be  expected,  but  with  the  ex- 
perience gained,  similar  imperfections  will  in 
the  future  be  well-nigh  impossible. 

We  cannot  close  tliis  article  without  alluding 
to  the  good  ser\dce  rendered  by  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, many  of  whom  were  also  judges 
during  the  whole  show.  At  the  operations 
with  live  bees,  W.  Carr,  Esq.,  Eev.  D.  W. 
Pennell,  and  Geo.  Fox,  Esq.,  with  the  inde- 
fatigable and  ubiquitous  committee-men,  Messrs. 
Symington  and  Cheshire,  rendered  conspicuous 
service  by  delivering  intermediate  lectures, 
describing  the  various  operations  performed, 
and  thus  rendered  intelligible  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  '  dumb-show  ;'  for,  owing 
to  the  care  taken  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
bees,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  those  within 
to  be  heard  through  the  glass  screen  by  the 
spectators  outside,  who  were  really  those  in 
whose  behalf  the  exhibition  was  mainly  pro- 
moted. 

At  the  close  of  the  Show,  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Association  took  place — the  Hon.  and 
E.ev.  Henry  Bligh  in  the  chair — at  which  all 
the  matters  connected  with  its  formation  were 
discussed  and  apjjroved,  and  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  Associa- 
tion adopted.     See  page  105. 

After  the  meeting,  the  first  dinner  of  the 
Association  took  place,  and  was  numerously 
attended.  The  Hen.  and  Rev.  H.  Bligh  was 
again  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pre- 
sident, Sir  J.  Lubbock,  who  was  prevented  by 
an  accident  to  Lady  Lubbock,  from  attending. 
Various  toasts  and  compliments  were  passed  to 
the  committee,  the  judges,  and  the  visitors,  to 
which  suitable  res^jonses  having  been  made, 
the  party  broke  up  at  an  early  hour. 


THE  COTTAGERS'  PRIZE  HIVES. 

These  hives  seem  to  have  created  quite  a 
sensation  amongst  bee-keepers,  from  the  reports 
concerning  them  which  have  appeared  in  the 
dailjr  press  ;  and  lest  there  should  be  any  mis- 
apprehension regarding  them,  we  here  present 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  them. 

No.  1  was  in  competition  in  Class  2  (For  the 
best  skep  or  hox-hice  for  depririitg  jmrposeSifor 
cottagers'  use,  that  can  be  siq)p)licd  for  3.S'.,  exclu- 
sive of  floor-board),  and  being  fitted  with  bar- 
frames,  which  render  combs  moveable  when 
properly  arranged,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
the  prize.  Like  the  old  straw  skep,  it  is  not 
a  complete  hive :  it  has  neither  floor-board, 
adapting-board,  super,  nor  roof,  and  its  frames 
are  intended  to  be  covered  with  a  quilt  com- 
posed of  old  carpet,  surmounted  by  simdry 
thicknesses  of  sacking,  druggeting,  old  matting, 
or  anything  porous,  non-conducting,  and  con- 
venient— a  waterproof  roof  covering  the  whole. 
It  was  put  forth  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
skep ;  it  met  it  on  its  own  ground,  and  it  has 
beaten  it  at  all  points — on  the  score  of  economy, 
convenience,  and  comfort  for  the  bees,  and 
their  profitable  management.  Like  the  old 
.skep  in  other  respects,  it  needs  jDrotection, 
which  may  be  afforded  by  either  of  the  means 
usually  ado2Dted  in  its  behalf. 


Cottagers'  Hive,  No.  I. — Piice  3s. 

The  hive  is  made  of  half-inch  yellow  deal, 
nailed  together  with  French  wire  nails,  which 
are  f)ut  in  at  ojoposite  angles  to  each  other  so 
as  to  form  dovetails  in  themselves,  which  from 
the  proper  distribution  of  their  powers  of  re- 
sistance, will  not  draw  out,  as  the  common 
dovetail  sometimes  will.  The  front  and  back 
are  14|  inches  long  and  8|  inches  wide,  the 
sides  are  15  J  inches  long  and  9  inches  wide ; 
and  when  fixed  together,  the  front  and  back 
being  nailed  between  the  sides,  the  hive  becomes 
14|  inches  square  inside,  which  is  exactly  the 
size  of  the  "Woodbury. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  taking  the  measure- 
ments into  account,  that  the  sides  of  the  hive 
are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  back 
and  front,  which  leaves  space  on  the  top  of  the 
latter  for  the  frames  to  hang  upon,  and  yet  be 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  sides.  The  top  bars 
of  the  frames  are  of  exactly  the  same  length  as 
the  sides  of  the  hive,  consequently  they  reach 
to  the  full  extent  of  it,  and  are  kept  from 
longitudinal  movement  by  strips  about  1|  inches 
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wide  and  |  of  an  inch  thick,  nailed  along  the 
front  and  back,  which  form  those  parts  into 
rabbets,  similar  to  those  in  which  the  ends  of 
the  frames  usually  rest,  but  without  the  incon- 
venient notches.  Keeping  the  top  bars  of 
frames  flush  ■«'ith  the  top  of  the  hive  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  plan,  in  which  the  ends 
of  them  are  sunk  into  notches  cut  into  the 
rabbets,  as  they  are  so  miich  more  convenient 
for  handling,  being  capable  of  immediate  lateral 
movement,  so  that  when  examination  of  combs 
is  necessary,  nine  of  them  may  be  brought 
slightly  closer  together  by  simple  pressure, 
and  without  any  wrenching,  to  make  room  for 
the  extraction  of  the  tenth.  A  cottager  who 
can  afford  to  buy  a  skep  can  afford  one  of  these 
bar-frame  hives  ;  it  will  take  no  more  wood  to 
make  a  floor-board  for  one  than  for  the  other, 
or  for  a  roof  either,  which  is  by  far  of  the 
most  vital  consequence,  dryness  being  an  ab- 
solute essential,  especialh'  during  wet  and  cold 
weather.  The  floor-board  sent  out  with  the 
hive  in  its  more  complete  form  is  made  out  of 
a  piece  of  board  33  inches  long,  9  inches  wide, 
and  half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  for  cutting,  a 
line  is  set  off  across  the  board  from  a  point 
15i  inches  from  one  end  to  another  point  at  a 
similar  distance  from  the  other  end  in  a  diago- 
nal direction  ;  it  is  then  sawn  through,  and  the 
two  pieces  put  together,  the  long  sides  touching 
each  otlier,  and  forming  the  floor,  which  will 
then  be  IS  inches  wide  ;  strips  are  then  cut, 
one  from  each  of  its  outer  edges,  of  li  inches 
width,  which  are  nailed  on  to  the  under  side 
as  ledges  to  hold  the  two  parts  together,  and 
the  floor-board  will  then  be  complete,  as  sliowu 
in  enfiTaving'.  The 
roof  is  made  of 
two  pieces  of 
board,  each  about 
20  inches  long, 
9  inches  wide,  and  g  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
are  nailed  to  two  triangular  pieces,  as  indi- 
cated in  engraving,  the  junction  at  top  beino- 
covered  with  a  fluted  piece  about  an  inch 
square,  which  eflectuallj'  keeps  out  the  wet; 
and  to  enable  it  to  be  serviceable  for  many 
years,  it  only  requires  to  be  occasionally  painted 
or  tarred. 


Cottagers'  Hive,  No.  2. — Price  6s.  Oil. 


It  is  not  claimed  for  these  hives  that  ex- 
ternally they  are  either  j)erfect  or  complete, 
but  they  require  nothing  to  be  done  to  them 
which  the  commonest  cottager  is  unable  to 
perform.  In  sunny  weather  they  require 
shading,  and  in  verj'  cold  weather  they  may 
require  a  little  extra  protection  either  from 
old  sacking,  or  a  few  hay-bands  boimd  roimd 
them  (as  with  the  straw  skep),  or  their  sides 
may  be  thickened,  or  rendered  double  by 
means  which  will  easily  suggest  themselves, 
and  of  which  description  would  be  tedious. 
Internally  these  hives  are  complete  improved 
Woodburys,  and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that 
their  introduction  will  lead  to  a  more  general 
adoption  of  the  bar-frame  moveable  comb 
system  of  humane  bee-culture. 


OCTOBER. 

During  this  month,  and  as  early  as  possible, 
the  bee-keeper  should  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution, and  adopt  every  known  means,  to 
ensure  the  safe  disposition  of  his  stocks  for  the 
winter.  The  exact  condition  of  every  stock 
should  be  carefidly  ascertained,  and  if  any  show 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  foul  brood  they 
should  be  dei^rived  of  their  queens,  which  may 
be  given  (unattended  by  workers)  to  queenless 
stocks.  This  is  a  safe  j)roceeding,  as  it  is  well 
kno-mi  that  bees  do  not  convey  the  infection, 
except  b}^  means  of  the  honej^  they  carry  with 
them  and  deposit  in  the  cells  of  the  hive  into 
which  they  maj^  be  introduced,  and  as  the 
queen  does  not  deposit  honey,  her  introduction 
(alone)  is  imattended  with  danger  to  the  stock 
to  which  they  may  be  given.  Bee-forage  may 
now  be  considered  exhausted,  and  it  will  therQ- 
fore  be  evident  that  where  stocks  are  weak  in 
stores,  feeding  should  be  proceeded  with  with- 
out further  delay.  This  should  take  place  only 
at  night  to  j)revent  the  danger  of  robbing, 
which  the  scent  of  bee-food,  and  the  excitement 
occasioned  bj^  day  feeding,  are  likely  to  occasion. 
Those  who  have  adopted  the  gentle  system  of 
feeding,  which  we  have  all  along  most  strenu- 
ously recommended,  in  preference  to  the  rapid 
system  which  pre^^.ously  obtained,  through  the 
advocacy  of  former  bee-masters,  Langstroth 
included,  ought  now  to  have  their  stocks  in 
perfect  condition  for  wintering,  with  plenty  of 
(sealed)  food,  brood,  and  young  bees.  Stocks 
that,  through  neglect  or  queenlessness,  are  weak 
in  bees,  should  be  united.  Uniting  bees  at  this 
time  of  j'ear,  by  means  of  scented  syrup,  is 
often  provocative  of  robbery,  and  sometimes 
caiises  the  destruction  of  the  united  stocks ;  it 
will  therefore  be  prudent  to  avoid  its  use,  and 
adopt  the  measures  suggested  on  page  73  of  the 
Journal  for  September.  Taking  a  hint  from 
bees  themselves  is  sometimes  good  jjractice :  we 
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lately  found  a  hive  the  entrance  of  which  was 
almost  entirely  closed  by  a  curtain  or  wall  of 
propolis  ;  the  bees  had  evidently  fortified  them- 
selves against  the  ingress  of  both  cold  weather 
and  insect  enemies,  leaving  only  two  small 
holes,  near  an  inch  apart,  for  their  own  conve- 
nience. Neither  of  these  holes  would  permit  of 
more  than  one  bee  passing  at  a  time,  which  we 
consider  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  these  wonder- 
ful architects,  for  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
for  two  to  pass  one  way,  as  when  a  live  bee 
carries  out  a  dead  one.  When  practicable  all 
hives  should  be  lifted  from  the  floor-boards, 
and  the  imder  edges  of  the  hives  cleared  from 
the  vestiges  of  wax-moth  which  may  be  found 
there,  the  floor-boards  should  be  thoroughly 
scraped ;  and  where  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable 
of  reversal,  they  should  be  turned  bottom  up- 
wards, that  the  bees  may  have  tlie  comfort  of  a 
clean  floor  and  no  verminin  their  winter  quarters. 
Destroying  wasps'  nests  now  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  man jr  hundreds  of  them  next  year. 
It  is  a  pity  that  these  pests,  which  are  at 
their  strongest  now,  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
until  their  queens  for  next  year  have  hj'bernated, 
as  then  the  nests  can  only  be  accidentally  dis- 
covered, while  the  queens  may  live  to  establish 
each  a  new  colony  next  year.  A  vigorous  raid 
upon  the  wasps  now  that  their  nests  may  be 
easily  discovered,  might  lead  to  their  extermi- 
nation. The  latest  method  of  destroying  them 
is  by  the  introduction  of  a  strong  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  may  be  injected 
into  their  nests,  or  laid  upon  lint  at  their 
entrance.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  deadly 
poison,  and  its  fumes  should  not  be  inhaled. 
Spirits  of  turpentine  injected  into  a  nest  will 
destroy  all  the  wasps  :  it  is  less  dangerous,  more 
easily  procurable,  and  is  a  very  inexpensive 
material ;  and  beiag  so  every  bee-keeper  should, 
by  its  means,  endeavour  to  rid  his  neighbour- 
hood of  these  jjersevering  pests. 

Bleaching  Wax. — Wax  is  bleached  by  remelting  it 
and  running  it  several  thin  sheets  or  cakes,  suffering 
it  to  cool  and  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  air  and 
sun. 

Weight  of  Bees. — In  one  pound  avoirdupois  or 
sixteen  ounces  there  are  five  thousand  bees.  From 
fifteen  to  tvpenty  thousand  bees  constitute  a  strong 
swann,  that  is,  four  to  five  pounds  in  weight. 

An  Iowa  bee-keeper  travelling  through  that  state 
recently  remarks :  '  A  few  Italian  stocks  which  I 
chanced  to  find  worked  busily  on  the  Sowers  of  the 
western  prairies.  I  counted  twenty-six  varieties  of 
flowers  visited  only  by  the  Italian  bees.' 

The  indefatigable  hive-bee,  as  she  flies  from  flower 
to  flower,  amuses  the  observer  with  her  hum,  which, 
though  monotonous,  pleases  by  exciting  the  idea  of 
happy  industry,  that  Avhiles  the  toils  of  labour  by 
singing.  When  she  alights  upon  a  flower,  and  is 
engaged  in  collecting  its  sweets  her  hum  ceases,  hut 
it  is  resumed  again  the  moment  she  leaves  it. 


€^0ritsp0ntrcna. 


*^* These  columns  are  open  to  Subscribers,  so  that  tlieir 
queries,  replies,  correspondence,  and  experiences,  may  he 
fully  and  faitLfiilly  recorded;  and  for  the  discussion  of 
all  theories  and  systems  in  Bee-culture,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  all  hives  and  appurtenances,  that  the  truth  regard- 
iny  them  may  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must 
not  be  expected  to  coincide  with  all  the  views  e.ipressed  hy 
the  various  ivriters.  All  Correspondence  is  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 


AN  HOUR  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

With  shows  of  horses,  donkeys,  birds,  and  babies, 
we  have  become  familiar,  but  now  we  have  had  quite 
a  novelty,  a  show  of  Bees,  a  very  small  but  not  un- 
important live  stock  in  the  country.  By  bees  many 
a  cottager  pays  his  rent,  and  many  more  might  do 
so  and  put  aside  a  surplus  against  a  rainy  day.  The 
British  Bee-keepers'  Association  has  but  been  lately 
established  by  a  few  philanthropic  gentlemen,  who 
are  now  headed  by  that  busy  man  of  science  and  of 
commerce,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  to  prominently  bring 
before  the  old  race  of  bee-keepers  the  error  of  their 
way,  and  to  load  them  into  new  paths,  flowing,  if 
not  with  milk,  yet  certainly  with  honey. 

The  cultivation  of  fruits  and  plants,  birds  and 
beasts,  has  without  doubt  derivedimmensebenefitfrom 
science,  aided  by  the  skill  and  busy  brains  of  thought- 
ful men ;  and  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  say 
that  much  wants  doing  in  the  same  direction  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  bee  and  its 
domicile.  Unquestionably,  looking  at  the  Exhibition 
in  question,  the  proof  is  incontestable.  Enthusiasm 
in  bee-keeping  is  immense.  All  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland  send  their  quota  to  the  Show ;  and  as 
honey-comb  is  a  fragile  article,  and  bees  are  ticklish 
customers  to  confide  to  the  tender  mercies  of  railway 
companies,  in  most  instances  the  exhibits  are  ac- 
companied by  their  owners.  One  honest  hard-work- 
ing Scotchman,  reputed  to  be  the  bestjudge  of  honey 
in  Scotland,  whose  heart  is  in  the  business,  came  all 
the  way  fi'om  far-off  Ayrshire  at  his  own  expense  to  act 
as  one  of  the  judges,  and,  maybe,  give  or  take  a  useful 
lesson  to  or  from  the  Southerner.  Another  ardent 
lover  of  the  bee  brings  a  pattern  hive  from  Den- 
mark, from  which  a  wrinkle  may  be  gained  towards 
perfection. 

Sixty  different  kinds  of  hives  were  exhibited  of 
qualities  various,  pretty,  useful,  cheap,  and  strong, 
and  all,  in  the  opinion  of  their  respective  inventors, 
perfection.  If  bees  cannot  be  happy  and  healthy  in 
some  of  these  abodes  of  luxury,  they  ought  to  be 
pitied,  for  no  pains  seem  to  have  been  spared  to 
make  them  so.  Many  patterns  show  a  great  stride  in 
the  direction  of  profitable  bee-keeping,  which  will 
hence  become  popular. 

And  then  the  honey  !  !  The  tons  to  be  seen  on 
the  tables,  and  such  honey  1  Would  not  our  olive- 
branches  lick  their  mouths  at  the  sight  of  it  ?  Who 
would  eat  butter  and  its  abominations  if  honey  were 
on  the  table  as  a  substitute  ? 

Seriously  the  display  was  magnificent,  and  all  for 
sale  at  prices  moderate.  One  gentleman,  happily 
domiciled  in  a  beautiful  part  of  Sussex,  sends  to  the 
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Show  the  magnificent  harvest  of  700  lbs.  of  honey 
gathered  by  twelve  stocks  of  bees, — not  the  thick, 
mui-ky,  easily  covered  stuff,  generally  sold  as  honey, 
but  pure,-  white,  and  delicious,  fit  for  the  table 
of  the  Queen.  Honey  as  generally  sent  to  the 
■  market,  although  pleasant  to  the  palate,  is  not  the 
pure  and  wholesome  stuff  it  should  be.  Cottagers, 
by  whom  nearly  all  the  English  'honey  is  supplied, 
seem  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  '  what  the  eye 
don't  see  the  heart  don't  rue,'  for  when  the  time  to 
take  up  the  hees,  as  it  is  technically  called,  comes 
round,  they,  cruel,  unthrifty,  and  unwise,  by  fire 
and  brimstone  take  the  lives  of  the  poor  bees  who 
have  worked  so  hard,  and  the  fine,  full  white  mag- 
gots not  yet  arrived  at  bee-hood,  they — well,  they 
are  very  juicy,  and  the  greater  the  bulk  the  more  the 
honey  weighs  !  A  little  science  and  good  teaching 
here  applied,  such  as  this  Show  has  set  before  the 
world,  will  enable  the  bee-keeper  to  send  to  market 
a  pure  delicious  article,  and  manifold  increase  his 
hai-vest.  We  don't  cut  down  the  trees  to  got  the 
fruit,  nor  kill  the  hen  to  get  her  eggs,  why  then 
slaughter  the  bees  to  take  their  honey  V  Let  them 
live  to  work  another  year  ;  appropriate  their  stores 
if  you  will  ;  sugar  is  cheap ;  a  few  pounds  of  which 
will  quite  content  them  for  their  winter  provender. 

The  wealthy  and  great  buy  a  great  deal  of  honey, 
but  they  always  buy  it  in  comb  and  pay  for 
quality.  Super  honey,  clean,  white,  and  delicious,  a 
first-class  West-end  house  sells  at  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.  per  lb. ,  whilst  honey  out  of  the  comb  may  be 
had  for  a  third  of  this.  Not  that  strained  honey 
cannot  be  had  pure,  but  people  are  suspicious,  and 
prefer  to  buy  it  undisturbed  as  stored  by  the  bees. 
A  magnificent  display  of  supers  was  exhibited ;  upper 
stories  added  temporarily  to  the  hive,  which  in  good 
seasons  are  filled  by  the  bees  in  addition  to  the  hive, 
their  dwelling-place  and  nursery.  No  breeding  takes 
place  in  the  super  ;  it  is  honey  of  the  very  finest 
quality,  the  thought  of  which  is  enough  to  make 
one's  mouth  water.  The  net  contents  of  some  supers 
here  displayed  weigh  nearly  100  lbs.,  gathered,  be  it 
remembered,  by  a  single  hive  of  bees  !  Think  of 
that,  ye  bee-keepers  of  the  olden  style  !  A  swarm  of 
bees,  ordinarily  costing  not  more  than  IZ.,  to  return 
in  a  single  year  ten  times  its  value ;  if  this  is  no 
uncommon  result,  what  other  live  stock  can  compare 
with  bees  ? 

That  great  and  good  lady,  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  who  seems  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  has  for  some  time  past  been  setting  an 
example  how  the  rich  may  help  the  poor  by  starting 
them  with  a  hive  of  bees,  conditionally,  that  they 
return  the  first  swarm,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  another 
start  to  the  next  recipient ;  and  why  cannot  others 
do  likewise  ? 

Apparently  bees  thrive  well  even  witliin  scent  of 
London  smoke,  for  one  exhibitor,  whose  apiary  may 
be  reached  in  a  decent  morning's  walk  from  Hyde 
Park,  contributed  two  or  three  hundredweight  of 
honey  to  the  Show. 

Among  the  principal  objects  of  interest  are  the 
Ligurian  bees, — a  variety  cultivated  principally  in 
Italy,  which  for  some  years  have  been  making  fair 
way  in  England  as  an  improved  breed;  and,  like  the 
Norway  rats,  bid  fair  to  drive  the  aboriginal  black 


race  into  oblivion.  If  beauty  is  a  test  of  value  they 
certainly  far  surpass  their  rivals.  This  variety  was 
some  years  ago  sent  from  England  to  Australia 
where  they  safely  arrived  and  have  thriven  well. 
America's  contribution  to  the  Show  is  a  new  machine 
called  the  Honey  Slinger,  by  means  of  which  honey 
may  be  extracted  from  the  combs  without  bruising 
the  latter  or  interfering  with  the  brood  and  so 
ensuring  a  product  almost  as  fine  as  from  supers. 
Another  great  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a  public 
and  practical  demonstration  of  apiarian  manipula- 
tions in  which  experienced  bee-masters  exeiuplified 
how  their  bees  could  be  made  to  swarm  at  their 
owner's  will,  how  queens  could  be  found,  and  if  neces- 
sary bred  in  any  number,  and  many  other  astonishing 
operations.  We  have  shown  how  easy  it  is  to  take 
out  what  honey  may  be  spared  without  harming  the 
bees,  and  in  fact  how  the  whole  inside  of  the  hive  is 
as  come-at-able  and  the  bees  as  tractable  as  the 
cattle  in  a  farmyard.  Behind  the  protection  of  a 
glass  screen  provided  for  the  public  we  watched  and 
admired  the  operations,  not  forgetting  to  appreciate 
the  quietude,  coolness,  and  courage  of  the  bee- 
masters  who  without  any  protection  whatever  calmly 
proceeded  with  their  work,  undismayed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  little  armed  warriors,  each  on 
the  qui  vive  to  attack  a  nervous  enemy,  could  such 
be  found  ;  but  no,  the  masters  appear  to  liave  left 
their  nerves  at  home,  and  the  little  warriors  finding 
them  invulnerable  lose  heart,  and  tacitly  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  man. 

The  Association  has  started  well,  and  has  a  grand 
career  before  it.  Its  committee  (of  workers)  act  in 
the  interest  of  philanthropy,  and  well  do  they  merit 
the  support  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  our  rural 
population  and  its  pursuits  :  and  who  will  begrudge 
the  member's  fee  of  five  shillings  per  annum  which 
will  enable  him  to  participate  in  so  glorious  a  cause 
as  the  emancipation  of  the  working  bee  ? 

The  '  Holiday  Act '  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
wrought  the  emancipation  of  many  thousands  of 
hard-working  men  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ; 
and  why  should  not  they,  believing  as  they  must,  in 
his  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  industrious  classes, 
join  the  Association  of  which  he  is  the  distinguished 
President,  and  determine  that  in  this  enlightened 
country  apiculture  shall  be  respected  and  bee-nmrder 
cease,  and  thus  show  their  regard  for  their  good 
friend  and  fellow-worker,  the  honey  bee  ? — Apis 
Mellifica. 


REGULATED  FEEDING. 

Winter  is  now  drawing  towards  us  with  unplea- 
sant rapidity,  and  the  better  our  stocks  have  been 
prepared  for  its  advent  the  less  will  be  the  loss  dur- 
ing its  continuance.  Last  spring  found  too  many 
bewailing  their  unhappy  case  : — their  hives  without 
a  single  living  tenant  or  so  far  weakened  as  to  be 
practically  useless.  Surely  the  sad  mortality  which 
notably  then  prevailed  is  not  in  any  way  inevitable, 
but  may  by  wise  forethought  in  the  vast  m.ajority  of 
instances  bo  prevented.  Where  neither  foul-brood 
nor  dysentery  have  appeared,  the  absolute  decease 
of  a  colony  whilst  wintering,  or  its  rapid  dwindling 
just  when  spring  promises  its  return,  when  brood  is 
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being  matured  and  quiescence  is  giving  way  to  ac- 
tivity, may,  I  fully  believe,  be  explained  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  by  the  fact  that  no  bees  were 
bred  so  late  in  the  autumn  that  no  demand  could  be 
made  upon  them  for  labour  for  the  common  weal.  We 
must  remember  that  the  age  of  a  bee  is  not  reckoried 
by  number  of  days  but  by  amount  of  service.  The  little 
insect  produced  in  the  summer,  surrounded  by  all 
the  circumstances  which  stimulate  to  the  highest 
activity,  passes  '  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one,'  in  the 
very  limited  period  of  six  weeks,  which  is  sufficient 
to  wear  out  of  it  all  the  forces  with  which  it  left  its 
cell,  but  just  such  another  bee  with  no  greater 
initial  power,  if  hatched  late  in  the  autumn  and 
lulled  at  once  by  coming  winter  into  the  restful  re- 
pose to  be  found  in  the  cluster,  will  respond  to  the 
gentle  call  of  returning  spring  with  all  the  gushing 
activity  of  youth.  It  has  still  life  before  it,  and  is 
worth  for  work  and  service  a  dozen  such  as  have 
only  a  residue  of  their  days.  Half-worn-out  bees, 
roitsing  themselves  to  the  labour  of  nursing,  and 
having  to  endure  the  trying  work  of  pollen-gather- 
ing with,  it  may  be,  a  low  temperature  and  a  driving 
wind,  die  so  rapidly  that  the  colony,  if  destitute  of 
inhabitants  in  the  highest  vigour,  must,  as  multi- 
tudes unhappily  did  in  the  opening  of  this  year, 
succumb  through  constant  depletion.  My  opinion 
will  show  how  fully  I  endorse  as  timely  and  wise 
the  warning  now  long  since  given  by  our  Editor, 
which  warning  must  have  done  much  in  preventing 
disaster;  but  I  still  feel  the  vast  importance  of  care- 
fully studying  all  the  conditions  of  perished  stocks, 
so  that  something  like  definitive  conclusions  may  be 
reached  in  respect  to  them.  Let  me,  as  a  reader  of 
the  British  Bee  Journal,  therefore  ask  those  who 
would  advance  bee-culture  to  place  any  instances  of 
misfortune  not  absolutely  clear  upon  the  dissecting 
table,  as  it  were,  by  giving  an  account  as  exliaus- 
tive  as  possible,  so  that  an  exact  diagnosis  may  be 
made,  advice  for  the  future  given,  and  all  benefited 
by  the  mistakes  or  disasters  of  the  few. 

While  insisting  upon  the  importance  ot  late 
breeding,  the  question  naturally  arises  how  is  this 
result  the  best  to  be  secured,  which  brings  ms  .nt 
once  to  the  object  of  my  writing.  The  principle  may 
be  broadly  laid  down  that  bees  do  not  so  much  arrange 
their  household  expenses  according  to  that  which  they 
have  laid  by  as  according  to  income.  Hence  a  hive 
with  a  superabundance  of  stores  will  leave  off  breed- 
ing as  supplies  fail  just  as  promptly  as  one  that  is 
almost  destitute.  The  bee-master,  taking  advantage 
of  this  fact,  may  cause  the  first-mentioned  to  con- 
tinue in  activity  by  removing  and  returning  its 
honey,  while  in  the  second,  and  indeed  in  almost 
every  case,  the  winter  may  be  virtually  shortened  by 
feeding.  But  most  have  felt  that  all  systems 
hitherto  suggested  have  lacked  the  gentle  regularity 
of  the  natural  inflow  of  Nature's  sweets.  The  bottle, 
the  only  really  good  and  simple  plan  of  feeding,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  giving  to  the  bees  so  rapidly 
that  they,  in  their  greed  and  excitement,  fill  'up  the 
cells  of  the  brood-nest,  and  before  the  stimulus  for 
ovipositing  has  really  taken  possession  of  them  the 
supply  is  gone.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  I  have 
used,  in  lieu  of  perforated  zinc,  plates  of  vulcanite, 
having  holes  pierced  in  them  according  to  the  wood- 


cut. Vulcanite  is  smooth  and  flexible,  quite  inca- 
pable of  being  chemically  acted  upon  by  any  bee- 
food  as  zinc  may  be,  and,  above  all,  is  an  extremely 
good  non-conductor  of  heat.  The  plate  is  fixed 
upon  the  hive-board  by  a  screw  (A),  to  receive  which 
a  hole  is  first  made  in  the  vulcanite  with  a  red-hot 
wire.  The  central  circle  represents  the  feed-hole 
of  the  crown- board,  which  should  be  situated 
exactly  between   the  screws   A  and  B,  the  latter, 


a  locksmith's  -  screw,  is  placed  '  so  that  its  head 
laps  over  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  holds  it  in  posi- 
tion while  it  permits  its  rotation  as  far  as  the  stops 
e  and  f.  The  plate  is  pierced,  as  per  pattern  in 
figure,  by  a  heated  knitting-needle,  the  burrs  re- 
moved by  scraping,  and  the  under-side  roughened 
by  a  sharp  knife,  so  that  the  bees  may  have  foot- 
hold. If  the  whole  has  been  arranged  as  described, 
and  the  feeding-stage  turned  until  the  stop/touched 
the  screw  B,  the  circle  on  the  right  will  be  over 
the  aperture  in  the  crown-board,  and  as  this  circle 
contains  no  holes,  the  bees,  although  the  bottle  may 
be  on,  will  get  no  food.  But  if  the  stage  be  now 
slowly  turned  back  again,  the  hole  c  will  pass  first 
over  the  feed-hole,  allowing  one  bee  to  regale  her- 
self at  a  time  ;  a  further  movement,  and  d  is  reachable 
from  beneath  ;  next,  the  hole  near  the  edges  of  the 
left-hand  circle  allowing  two  and  then  three  bees  to 
sip  at  our  sweets,  and,  as  the  plate  turns,  hole  after 
hole  comes  into  position,  until  the  maximum  is 
reached,  when  the  stop  at  e  arrests  the  revolution  of 
the  vulcanite. 

The  effect  of  slow  but  regular  feeding  is  most 
remarkable.  The  supply,  though  scant,  continues, 
and  the  bees  soon  come  to  trust  in  it  as  in  a  peren- 
nial spring.  The  brood-nest  is  kept  clear,  oviposit- 
ing commences,  and  as  the  stock  gains  strength, 
empty  frames  may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
hive,  which  will  quickly  have  combs  built  in  them 
as  beautiful  and  regular  as  if  the  work  of  a 
spring  swarm,  while,  so  far  as  my  experience  as  yet 
this  autumn  is  concerned,  not  a  drone  cell  will  ap- 
pear. I  have  nursed  up  into  an  extremely  strong 
colony  a  single  Woodbury  comb,  with  its  handful  of 
bees,  from  a  dividing-frame  nucleus,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  other  combs  (one  on  each  side  of  the 
first,  to  retain  heat),  and  constant  and  very  slow  feed- 
ing. It  has  at  the  present  time  nine  complete 
frames,  the  tenth  in  course  of  building,  abundance  of 
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brood  in  all  stages,  and  as  many  bees  as  any  stock  I 
possess.  Looking  into  a  hive  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 1 2th,  I  found  a  good  supply  of  bees  and  stores, 
and  the  centre  of  the  hive  prepared  for  wintering, 
but  not  a  single  egg  or  any  sign  of  brood.  The  out- 
side frame  was  then  removed,  an  empty  one  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  syrup  feeding  through  two  holes  com- 
menced. On  the  Wednesday  following  a  consider- 
able batch  of  eggs  had  been  laid  and  a  piece  of  comb 
about  five  inch  square  built,  all  worker  and,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  cells,  without  store. 
It  may  be  justly  argued  that  this  enforced  labour 
for  the  bees  will  tend  to  make  them  aged,  and  pro- 
duce the  very  result  I  deprecate.  I  reply,  it  is  an 
experiment,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  see  how 
far  I  can  replace  the  whole  popnlation.  Lest  I 
weary,  let  me  draw  these  remarivs  to  a  conclusion  by 
saying  that,  in  removing  stores  by  the  slinger  or 
otherwise,  where  they  are  superabundant,  and  feed- 
ing slowly,  regularly,  and  naturally,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  the  great  secret  lies  of  obtaining  from 
bar-frame  hives  a  harvest  which  the  advocates  of 
the  skep  can  not  only  never  attain,  but  of  which 
they  do  not  even  dream.  F.  Cheshire. 


THE  OCTAGON  FORM  OF  HIVE. 

I  perused  with  much  interest  your  scientific  and 
talented  correspondent,  Mr.  F.  Cheshire's  contribution 
in  the  September  Number  on  the  '  Philosophy  of 
Hive  Shape,'  and  regretted  to  find  the  general  scope 
of  the  article  rather  tended  to  disparage  my  favourite 
hive  the  Stewarton. 

Coinciding  with  another  contributor,  Mr.  Walter 
Hewson,  who  remarks  in  last  No.  '  that  Octagon 
hive  question  has  been  pretty  freely  discussed  ;  and 
I  think  may  as  well  be  allowed  to  drop,'  I  would  only 
seek  to  reply  shortly  to  one  or  two  points;  and  in  so 
doing  will  try  to  avoid  all  pedantry,  remembering 
many  of  your  readers  are  plain  working  men,  con- 
sequently I  would  seek  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  ir- 
ritation of  the  '  pellicle  '  of  their  craniums. 

First,  then,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  learn  that  that 
feature  of  the  Stewarton  Hive,  admitting  the  honey- 
gatherers  of  the  end  combs  to  the  supers,  is  now 
generally  adopted  in  the  hives  of  the  advanced 
bee-keepers  in  the  south,  as  in  the  days  of  my 
noviciate  I  failed  to  find  the  plan  referred  to  in  any 
work  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon,  and  felt  compli- 
mented when  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
thoroughly  practical  of  English  apiarians  thanked 
me  in  the  thou  Cottaf/e  Gardener  for  making  it  first 
known  to  him. 

Your  correspondent's  comparison  of  the  clustering 
bees  to  a  crowd  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  good, 
while  his  figures  surely  do  not  bring  out  the  su- 
periority of  the  cubical  form  of  hive.  But  the  main 
point  where  it  would  appear  my  unfortunate  ex- 
perience does  not  square  with  his  philosophy  is,  with 
reference  to  bees  wintering  better  in  octagon  than 
in  square  hives  ;  and  to  which  point  I  would  seek  to 
address  myself. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  my  apiarian  ca- 
reer, feeling  annoyed,  at  the  early  spring  examination, 
to  find  the  end  combs  of  my  square  hives  damji  and 
mouldy,  I  complained  to  one  or  two  leading  southern 


apiarians  ;  and  it  was  rather  soothing  for  me  to  find 
I  was  not  singular  in  my  experience;  I  was  recom- 
mended to  do  as  they  did,  and  remove  one  or  two  outer 
combs  on  either  side,  at  beginning  of  winter,  which 
planladopted,  butunfortunately  these  removed  combs, 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper,  got  brittle  and  easily 
broken,  mice  gnawed  them,  and  moths  found  in  them 
a  congenial  rendezvous  into  which  to  deposit  their 
eggs;  and  then  my  poor  favourites  had  such  a  cold 
blank  look  on  either  side  their  works,  so  much  so  I 
meditated  cutting  grooves  at  back  and  front  inner  side 
of  their  cages,  to  hold  thin  moveable  partitions  of  wood. 
But  how  was  it  my  Octagon  hives  did  not  show  an 
equal  amount  of  dampness  ?  I  never  required  to 
remove  a  comb  from  them,  I  could  not  saddle  the 
blame  on  the  crown-board  with  the  intervening  space 
between  it  and  the  bars,  as  your  correspondent  seems 
led  to  suppose,  as  that  was  a  description  of  hive  I 
never  cared  to  adopt,  back  being  top,  exactly  alike 
with  slides  only.  I  know  the  apiarian  fathers  laid 
down  the  law  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Octagon 
to  the  square  form,  to  prevent  the  honey  in  the 
outer  combs  crystallising,  with  consequent  dele- 
terious effects  following  thereon.  But  what  did 
occur  to  me  at  the  moment  as  a  plain  common- 
sense  solution,  seeing  both  descriptions  of  hive 
were  of  one  depth,  as  well  as  width  at  their 
greatest  extremity,  with  this  difference  that  these 
outer  corners  were  cut  off  in  the  Octagon  form,  re- 
ducing the  internal  dimensions  by  a  good  many 
cubic  inches,  into  a  considerably  smaller  domicile, 
that,  assuming  the  population  and  store  were  equally 
alike,  on  the  principle  that  a  certain  amount  of 
fuel  will  make  warm  and  comfortable  a  small  room, 
while  the  same  quantity  must  necessarily  fail  to  heat 
to  the  same  temperature  the  extreme  corners  of  a 
larger  apartment,  hence,  as  a  sequence,  the  better 
kept  combs  in  the  Octagon,  and  the  earlier  commence- 
ment of  breeding,  which  proceeding  thereafter  at 
an  ever-progressing  ratio,  with  consequent  better 
results  at  the  season's  end,  caused  me  ultimately 
to  abandon  the  square,  and  adopt  the  octagon  form 
of  hive. 

I  liked  the  Stewarton  Hive,  too,  from  its  freedom 
of  any  arbitrary  dimensions,  1  could  super  and  nadir 
it  ad  infinihmi,  in  keeping  with  the  wants  of  the 
season  and  the  several  queens'  productive  qualities, 
thereby  preventing  swarming;  rarely  did  my  colonies 
recjuire  feeding,  in  the  very  worst  seasons  there  waa 
always  some  honey,  in  the  good  ones  a  very  great 
haul. 

In  conclusion,  I  regret  very  much  to  learn  that  the 
bee-keepers  of  the  cradle  of  the  Stewai-ton  Hive,  Ayr- 
shire, failed  to  combine  to  send  up  their  finest  Octagons 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  supposing  their  works 
of  high  art  would  be  better  appreciated  at  local 
competitions,  and  find  a  readier  market  near  home  ; 
and  I  therefore  fool  all  the  more  indebted  to  two  of 
their  number,  Mr.  Jas.  Anderson  of  Dairy,  and  Mr. 
Alex.  Fei'guson  of  Stewarton,  who  at  considerable 
sacrifice  of  time  and  expense  did  take  up  what  they 
had,  to  give  our  southern  brethren  an  opjiortnnity 
of  inspecting  some  fruits  of  the  Stewarton  Hive  and 
system,  and  convince  them  that  the  benefits  deriv- 
able therefrom  arc  a  reality  and  not  a  myth. — A 
Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper. 
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THE  HARVEST. 

I  have  just  brought  my  hives  from  the  moors.  I 
have  two 'Ligurians.'  1.  One  in  a  Woodbury,  which 
threw  off  its  first  swarm  about  the  20th  of  July  :  it 
was  a  large  swarm,  and  this  weakened  the  stock,  no 
doubt.  I  put  on  a  box  super  (to  the  stock),  but 
they  have  done  nothing  in  it.  The  hive  weighs, 
however,  about  4^  stone.  Last  year  this  was  a 
young  swarm  ;  and  ou  its  return  from  the  moors  all 
the  combs  got  shaken  down.  This  is  my  great 
objection  to  these  loose  bars,  that  I  cannot  secure 
them  jsroperly  for  a  journey  of  six  or  seven  miles 
over  bad  moor  tracks.  In  this  hive  I  have  the  old 
combs  lying  quite  across  as  they  fell,  and  new  ones 
built  down  to  them. 

2.  My  second  is  a  Lignrian  swarm  in  two 
Stewarton  boxes.  I  fed  them  before  I  sent  them 
up  to  the  moors  for  two  weeks  ;  but  the  first  two 
very  wet  weeks  of  August  must  have  tried  them 
severely.  I  was  away  from  home  and  could  not  help 
them.  They,  however,  weigh  nearly  3  stone,  which 
is  about  2  stone  of  bees  and  honey.  They  have  the 
top  box  full  of  the  most  beautiful  comb  ;  but  have 
done  nothing  in  the  lower. 

3.  Then  my  third  is  an  old  common  swarm  in  a 
Stewarton.  They  had  a  quantity  of  honey  over  from 
the  winter,  and  when  I  took  them  up  to  the  moors 
I  put  a  third  box  ou  below  and  a  super  on  the  top. 
They  now  weigh  6|-  stone.  I  have  this  morning 
taken  the  super  nearly  full  of  beautiful  honey,  and 
am  in  doubts  which  to  take  next;  but  1  think  the 
top  box,  which  seems  full  of  honey,  not  the  lowest  ; 
for  the  lowest  is  not  quite  full :  but  yet  the  two  lowest 
together  will  give  plenty  for  the  winter,  though,  of 
course,  the  lowest  is  new  comb  and  fresh  honey,  the 
other  old.  For  this  hive  I  want  a  Lignrian  queen. 
I  do  not  quite  know  how  I  can  insert  a  queen- 
cage  between  the  Stewarton  bars.  What  method 
would  you  recommend  ?  In  what  way,  too,  do  you 
feed  in  the  Stewarton  hives  ?  Last  winter  I  with- 
drew a  sliding-bar  half  way,  covered  the  vacancy  over 
with  a  strip  of  carpet,  leaving  only  room  enough  to 
put  au  inverted  tumbler  of  candy-sugar,  with  a  stick 
in  it,  just  in  the  centre  of  the  hive;  this  did  very 
well,  but  is  clumsy. 

Bees  have  done  very  well  on  the  moors  this  time, 
notwithstanding  the  first  wet  fortnight.  Thei'e  has 
been  plenty  of  honey  sold  at  Is.  per  lb. — I  see  you 
speak  of  2s. ;  but  the  Crystal  Palace  is  so  far  off, 
and,  besides,  we  are  only  taking  our  cages  now,  too 
late  for  the  Show  and  sale. — Noeth  Riding  Moons, 
Yorkshire,  Sept.  23 

[The  queen-cage  invented  by  a  '  Renfrewshire  Bee- 
keeper,' the  able  exponent  of  the  Stewarton  hive  and 
system  in  this  Journal,  should  be  the  cage,  par  excellence, 
for  the  Stewarton  Hive.  Feeding  must  be  either  by  the 
bottle  over  a  partly  withdrawn  slide,  or  with  syrup  in  a 
comb  laid  imder  a  Stewarton  super,  slides  being  with- 
drawn on  both  sides  to  give  the  bees  access. — Ed.] 


UTILISING  SECOND  SWARMS. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  case  narrated  last  month,  page 
84,  in  addition  to  the  cou23le  of  20-lb.  supers  there 
alluded  to — which,  I  beheve,  have  since  helped  to 
grace  the  fii'st  prize  table  display  of  honeycomb  at  the 


Crystal  Palace — I  have  harvested  the  third  super 
weighing  15,  and  the  fourth  but  8  lbs. — A  Ren- 
frewshire Bee-keeper. 


A  NOTE  AND  A  QUERY.       ' 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  his  life  of  St.  David, 
bishop  of  Menevia,  narrates  a  singular  story  re- 
specting the  introduction  of  bees  into  Ireland.  A 
disciple  of  St.  David,  by  name  Mandabnaucus,  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury  of  bee-keeping.  Ou  receiving 
an  appointment  in  Ireland,  he  disposed  of  his  hives 
and  bees.  But  when  he  stepped  on  board  the 
vessel  which  was  to  bear  him  to  his  new  home,  he 
found  that  his  bees,  disinclined  to  detach  their 
fortunes  from  those  of  their  former  master,  had 
followed  him  to  the  ship.  The  holy  man,  desiring 
to  act  honestly  to  those  to  whom  he  had  disposed  his 
stock,  returned  to  the  shore,  and  restored  the  bees 
to  their  proper  owners.  But  the  same  having  hap- 
pened a  second  and  a  third  time,  this  persistence 
on  the  jsart  of  the  bees  was  interpreted  to  be  a 
message  from  on  high  which  ought  not  to  be 
gainsaid  or  withstood  ;  and  therefore,  with  many 
prayers  and  blessings  from  the  holy  brethren,  the 
bees  were  permitted  to  accom2:>any  their  beloved 
master.  And  so  it  came  about  that  bees,  which 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  Ireland,  were  mira- 
culously transferred  to  that  land.  They  took 
kindly  to  the  new  soil,  and  flourished  abundantly, 
but  in  Menevia  from  that  time  bees  have  been  want- 
ing.* In  course  of  time  Mandabnaucus  returned  to 
Menevia,  and  was  made  bishop  of  that  place  :  he 
was  known  there  by  the  name  of  Aeddan.  He 
flourished   in    the  beginning  of  the  sixth    century. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  in  his  life  of  St.  Aeddan, 
as  given  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Welshmen  (Llandovery,  1852),  thus  adverts  to  the 
preceding  narrative  : — '  Giraldus  relates  a  marvellous 
story  of  the  manner  in  which  St.  Aedd.in  carried 
over  a  swarm  of  bees  into  Ireland  ;  for  such  crea- 
tures were  never  seen  in  that  country  before,  and 
have  never  been  seen  in  Menevia  since.''     Not  being 

*  '  Oum  autem  discipulus  idem  post  armos  plmimos 
chca  patrem  et  obedientite  regidis  instructua  fidsset,  et 
vitfe  meritis  illustratus,  cum  Hyberuicam  iusidam  de 
patris  liceutia  petere  jam  parasset,  mare  ingi'essum  cuucta 
apiiin  examiua,  qu£e  Menevias  vel  in  ejusdem  conliuio 
f  iierant,  ipsum  usque  in  uavem  ipsam  simt  secuta.  Ipse 
euim  inter  fratres  huic  speciahter  operi  indidgebat,  quod 
alvearia  ad  enutriendos  apum  fostus  per  examina  dis- 
pouebat.  Quo  viso,  nolens  fratres  possessionis  su;b  damuo 
fraudare,  ad  terram  rediit,  patremque  David  revisitavit, 
apibus  ad  sedes  suas  undequaque  reversis.  Ad  uavem 
autem  seouudo  reversus,  apes  eum  undique  sequeutes 
deuuo  couspexit.  Iterumque  ad  terram  reverteutem 
sicut  primo  sic  et  secimdo  simt  secutaj.  Patrem  autem 
et  fratres  jam  tertio  repetens,  quouiam  sius  eos  utilita- 
tibus  niiUatenus  sponte  fraudare,  sed  ipsos  potius  in- 
demnes  esse  volebat ;  tandem  piis  fratrum  orationibus  et 
patris  benedictione  Deo  commendatiis,  transfretaudi  lieen- 
tiam  ima  cum  apibus  commimiter  accepit.  E.x  quo 
factum  est,  ut  apes,  qute  mmquam  antea  in  Hyberuia,  ut 
fertm-,  visfe  fuerant,  ab  eo  quo  tarn  mh-aculose  per  ipsum 
transvectse  simt  tempore  ibidem  abimdai'e,  in  Menevia 
vero  ab  ilia  semper  hora  deflcere  consueveriut.' — Opera, 
eel.  Brewer,  tom.  iii.,  De  Vita  S,  Davidis  Menev.  Archiep., 
lectio  vii.  p.  306,  397. 
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acquainted  with  the  district  of  St.  David's,  which 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Menevia,  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  compiler  of  the  dictionary  from  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  locality  endorses  the 
statement  of  Giraldus  respecting  the  absence  of 
bees  in  Menevia,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable, 
it  has  come  down  to  him  diluted  through  some 
historian  of  the  life  of  the  Welsh  saint.  But  as 
it  may  possibly  conduce  to  elucidate  a  question  in 
the  natural  history  of  our  '  little  favourites,'  I  should 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  favour  me  with 
the  information  whether  there  is  at  the  present  day 
any  marked  absence  of  bees  in  the  district  of  St. 
David's,  Pembrokeshire;  and  if  this  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative — which  for  the  sake  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  I  trust  it  will  not  be — I  should 
also  be  obliged  by  being  informed  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  local  obstacles  to  their  existence  there. 

It  may  possibly  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
learn  that  Giraldus,  in  his  Topog.  Hibem.  dist.  i. 
cap.  6,  mentions  another  claimant  to  the  honour  of 
the  introduction  of  bees  into  Ireland,  —  namely, 
St.  Dominick  of  Ossory.  On  the  other  hand, 
Giraldus  states  that  it  has  been  asserted  that  bees 
object  to  Ireland  so  nmch  that  even  to  sprinkle  their 
hives  with  sand  from  that  country  will  cause  them 
to  quit  their  combs.* — G.  Henderson,  Ealing. 


times  antr  ^tplics. 


STRANGE  FREAK  OF  BEES. 

About  the  middle  of  July  a  hive  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood swarmed.  The  swarm  were  duly  hived, 
and  the  bees  appeared  to  take  kindly  to  their  new 
quarters.  On  examining  the  hive  in  the  evening, 
however,  it  was  found  to  he  empty,  and  no  trace  of 
the  bees  could  be  obtained.  Next  day  theu'  owner 
heard  that  a  swarm  of  bees  had,  on  the  previous  day, 
been  observed  passing  a  place  fully  two  miles  off. 
They  were  followed  for  some  distance  but  were  lost 
sight  of.  On  the  third  day,  some  person  went  to 
post  a  letter  in  a  roadside  letter-box,  and  found  it 
occupied  by  bees.  No  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  they  were  the  missing  swarm.  The  box  was 
quite  three  miles  from  their  original  habitat.  The 
owner  of  the  bees,  unwilling  to  disturb  them  in  their 
self-selected  abode,  obtained  permission  to  remove 
the  letter-box,  replacing  it  by  another.  Tire  bees 
are  now  diligently  working  in  it  in  his  garden.  In 
this  case  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  instinct  of  the 
bees  in  selecting  a  place  on  the  whole  so  suitable  for 
their  residence,  since  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
that  offered  them.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
before  swarming  they  had  become  acquainted  with  a 
place  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  hive,  or  is  it 
more  likely  that  they  merely  fell  in  with  it  during 
their  wanderings,  and  adopted  it  as  suiting  their 
wants?— C.  L.,Fort  William,  N.B.,  August  14,  1874. 

*  '  VerisJmiliter  autem  diei  potest,  tempore  Bedse 
nonnullas  forsitan  in  insula  vineas  fuisse,  et  louge  post 
SoUni  tempora,  sanctum  Doniiuicum  Osseriensem,  ut 
asserunt  quidem,  apes  in  Iliberniam  detulisse.  Ceterum 
ipsos  in  hoc  excusabiles  vix  invenio.  quod  adeo  apibus 
inimicani  banc  terram  asserunt,  ut  advectcs  etiam  iude 
pulveres  seu  lapillos  si  quis  ahbi  intra  alvearia  sparserit, 
examina  favos  deserant.  —  0»w«,  ed.  Dimock,  18C7,  v.  5, 
p.  29. 


Query  No.  109. — On  examining  yours  and  Mr.  Sym- 
ington's frame  hives  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show,  I, 
was  surprised  to  notice  several  of  them  without  supers. 
May  I  ask  if  you  advocate  supers,  or  simply  one  large 
hive,  allowing  room  for  the  bees  to  store  siu'plus  honey 
(for  depriving  purposes)  as  well  as  for  breeding  pm'- 
poses  ? 

H  some  one  woidd  introduce  a  good  useful  honey 
extractor  at  a  moderate  price,  say  imder  20s.,  1  think  it 
would  be  a  great  boon. 

Can  you  also  suggest  why  Ligurian  queens  and  swarms 
are  stUl  so  expensive  to  buy  ?  They  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  cheaper  than  they  were  several  years  ago,  and  yet 
they  are  said  to  breed  and  multiply  more  quickly  than 
the  common  black  bee.  I  am  anxious  to  try  them,  but 
cannot  afford  "21.  for  a  swarm,  and  am  not  clever  enough 
to  venture  in  introducing  a  queen  to  anv  of  my  stock. 
—A.  T.  ^X.,  Kenleij,  Suire,/,  Sept.  14,  1874. 

E  EPL Y  TO  No.  109. — Excepting  the  hives  in  Classes 
2,  6,  and  27,  there  was  not  a  single  hive  exhibited 
by  either  of  us  which  was  not  properly  furnished 
with  either  supers  or  their  so-called  equivalent  col- 
lateral boxes.  Class  2  was  in  competition  with  the 
skep,  which  has  not  a  floor-board,  roof,  or  super  be- 
longing to  it ;  Class  6  was  for  the  best  and  clieapest 
hive,  '  on  the  moveable  comb  principle,'  nothing 
being  said  of  the  means  of '  depriving,'  and  hence 
supers  were  not  stipulated  for.  In  the  collection. 
Class  27,  supers  were  made  separate  exhibits,  and  as 
with  hives,  &o.,  in  the  other  competition,  after  the 
public  had  had  half-au-hotir  amongst  them,  they  were 
'  all  to  pieces  ; '  and  the  way  in  which  some  of  them 
were  jumbled  together  in  the  attempts  of  the  unin- 
itiated to  put  them  together  again,  was  most  ludi- 
crous to  behold.  We  may  safely  answer  for  Mr. 
Symington,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  the  supering 
system  is  the  best  for  obtaining  pure  virgin  comh 
honey  in  boxes  or  glasses. 

The  Extractor  will  doubtless  be  made  cheaper  than 
it  is  at  present  when  its  value,  as  an  appliance, 
becomes  more  Imown,  and  better  appreciated  by  bee- 
keepers, because  then  the  demand  will  he  greater, 
and  they  will  be  machine-made  in  a  wholesale  man- 
ner like  clocks  and  watches,  instead  of  in  the  present 
limited  way.  Besides  it  is  not  certain  that  tlie  best 
form  for  an  extractor  has  yet  been  shown,  and  duriug 
the  long  winter  evenings  ensuing,  many  intellects 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  with  doubt- 
less beneficial  results.  A  tin  dish,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  wire -work,  and  having  a  string  at  each 
corner,  makes  a  useful  slinger,  but  it  is  excessively 
hard  work  to  sling  it  round  the  head,  and  few  would 
care  to  use  such  a  '  machine  ; '  its  cost  is,  however, 
merely  nominal. 

Ligurian  queens  and  swarms  are  much  cheaper 
now  than  they  were  a  very  few  years  ago.  Our 
first  Ligurian  queen  cost  ten  years  ago  30.'.,  and 
some  years  afterwards  they  cost  little  less  than  a 
guinea;  of  late  the  standard  price  with  monopo- 
lists has  been  about  15s.,  but  through  the  British 
Bee  Journal  introducing  the  producer  to  the  cus- 
tomer, prices  have  found  a  much  lower  level,  queens 
being  obtainable  through  its  office  at  .about  half  the 
money.     Swarms  which  used  to  be  from  four  to  six 
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guineas  each,  and  many  ridiciilonsly  small  at  that, 
may  now  be  had  for  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  per- 
haps next  year  may  be  less.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Ligarian  bee  has  been  introduced 
under  great  difficulties  from  the  prejudices  of  certain 
writers;  like  the  bar -frame  moveable  comb  hive, 
and  its  giant  helpmate,  the  Honey  Extractor,  it  has 
been  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  bee-keeping 
public,  and  like  them  has  come  at  last  to  be  recog- 
nised as  absolutely  essential  to  profitable  bee-culture. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  the  demand  for  both 
queens  and  swarms  has  increased  a  hundred-fold, 
and  it  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  prolific  powers 
of  the  Ligurian  queens,  that  the  supply  has  kept  pace 
therewith  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  money  value 
has  been  lessened.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase Ligurian  swarms,  and  are  afraid  of  the  risk  of 
introducing  queens,  should  either  adopt  the  course 
recommended  on  pp.  15,  17,  and  72,  of  Vol.  I.  of 
Journal,  or  they  should  send  their  stocks  to  a  com- 
petent bee-master,  who  for  a  fair  consideration,  say 
once  and  a  half  the  cost  of  a  Ligurian  queen,  would 
take  all  the  black  bees  away  from  them,  and  stock 
them  with  Ligurian  bees,  giving,  in  fact,  a  Ligurian 
swarm  in  exchange  for  a  black  one,  the  consideration 
being  simply  the  value  of  the  better  queen,  and  her 
extra  half  cost  for  the  labour. — Ed. 

Query  No.  110.— I  shall  be  thankful  if  you  -will  tell  me 
how  to  proceed  in  the  following  case.  On  the  top  of  a 
round  cottage  hive  I  placed  a  super  which  the  bees  have 
partially,  indeed  nearly,  filled  this  season.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  bees  from  it  on  several  different 
occasions,  but  on  account  of  the  queen  ha\-iug  taken  pos- 
session, and  the  consequent  presence  of  brood,  I  caunot 
induce  the  bees  to  leave.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Can  I 
make  two  stocks  iu  any  way  ?  I  fear  not,  as  I  have  no 
extra  queen.  ShaU  I  rob  the  hive  and  leave  the  best  of 
the  honey  in  the  super  for  the  bees  ?  Your  help  out  of 
this — doubtless  to  you — small  difficulty  will  be  much 
appreciated. — W.  T.  B.,  Chichester,  Aug.  25. 

Reply  to  No.  110. — We  almost  think  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  super  on  the  hive  until  the  brood 
has  hatched  out.  It  is  evidently  spoiled  as  a  super 
for  exhibition  purposes,  since  if  the  brood  combs 
be  cut  out  of  it,  and  it  be  replaced,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  bees  will  fill  it  at  this  late  period, 
unless  the  locality  and  the  weather  are  very  favour- 
able indeed. 

The  pith  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
hive  from  some  reason  or  other  is  incapable  of  afibrd- 
ing  the  cell  accommodation  the  queen  requires,  and 
being  so  constructed  as  to  be  incapable  of  examina- 
tion internally,  neither  cause  nor  remedy  can  be  dis- 
played. It  may  be  that  the  hive  is  too  small,  or 
that  the  cells  are  overcharged  with  pollen,  or  it  may 
happen  that  the  combs  are  full  of  sealed  honey,  in 
either  of  which  latter  cases  the  queen  cannot  of 
course  use  them  for  breeding  purposes.  Now  if  you 
remove  the  super  and  destroy  the  brood,  as  is  usu- 
ally done  in  such  cases,  the  sacrifice  of  the  young 
bees  will  bo  a  most  serious  loss  to  the  colony.  If 
you  leave  the  super  as  it  is,  as  at  first  suggested, 
the  brood  will  hatch  out,  and  as  the  weather  becomes 
colder  the  queen  will  leave  the  upper  story  alto- 
gether, but  in  the  mean  time  the  bees  will  have 
removed  every  drop  of  the  unsealed  honey  to  the 


lower  hive.  They  will  not  touch  the  honey  that  is 
sealed  until  from  some  sort  of  scarcity  below  they  are 
comjselled  to  do  so;  and  as  this  cannot  possibly  hap- 
pen until  long  after  the  brood  has  hatched,  you  will 
be  able  to  appropriate  that  portion  of  the  store  in 
the  usual  way.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  the  honey 
immediately,  the  best  course  will  be  to  remove  the 
super,  drive  out  all  the  bees  from  it  in  the  usual 
way,  as  if  making  an  artificial  swarm  from  it, 
fumigate  the  few  which  remain,  cut  out  all  the 
comb,  and  carefully  remove  all  the  portions  which 
contain  brood  or  eggs,  which  should  then  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  hive  in  their  several  respective 
positions,  and  a  small  bell-glass  or  box  placed  over 
them,  .so  that  the  bees  may  have  access  to  them  and 
hatch  out  the  young  bees  now  in  embryo.  This 
latter  should  be  done  quickly  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
brood  to  become  chilled,  and  may  easily  be  done  if 
you  provide  a  board  thus, — a  is  the  feeding-hole 
through  which  bees  can  get  up  from  the  hive,  the 
other  small  holes  are  for  the  insertion  of  pegs  some- 
what like  pencils  ;  b,  c,  d,  are  combs  of  brood  stand- 
ing on  the  board  kept  up  by  the  pencils,  which  being 
-|-inch  wood  keep  the  comb  the  correct  distances 
apart.  A  bell-glass  placed  over  them,  and  kept  very 
warm,  will  be  all  that  is  required,  the  bees  will  do 
the  rest.  The  number  of  pencils  would  only  be  one 
at  each  end  of  the  combs,  the  number  of  holes  is  to 
be  governed_  by  sizes  of  comb. — Ed. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  &  INQUIRERS. 

To  Bee-keepers. — At  the  Palace   Show  two   of  Mr. 
Cheshire's   '  transf  erring-boards '  were  exhibited:  one 
was  purchased  by   a  gentleman  named  Jackson  ;  the 
other  was  taken  away  by  some  one  without  authority. 
There  being  only  two  of  these   articles  iu  existence, 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  iu  identifying  them  ;  and  if 
the  latter  is  seen  in  use,  or  should  be  oiiered  for  sale, 
it   is   hoped   that    iuformation    thereon    will  be   im- 
mediately forwarded  to  F.   Cheshu'e,   Esq.,  Avenue 
House,  Acton,  W. 
R.  S. — We  have  seen  the  protest  of  one  '  Beaten  but  not 
Dismayed,'  in  the  Jnurncil  of  Horticulture.     His  nom 
deplume  should  have  been  '  Scotched,  btit  not  KUled.' 
Rev.  W.  T.  G.  King's  Sherrington  hive  has  been   en- 
graved, and  will  be  illustrated  next  month. 
***  ^^  most  earnestly  beg  that  aU  those  who  wish  to 
see  their  exhibits  illustrated  iu  the  British  Bee  Journal 
will  immediately  send  us  either  samples  or  photogi-aphs 
of  their  various  parts,  with  a  fuU  (aud  fah)  description 
of  their  merits.      Doubtless  many  things  were  exhibited 
of  gi'eat  merit,  which  have  passed  unnoticed  from  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  description  as  would  be  necessary 
)jeing  appended  to  them,  in  a  form  such  as  tlie  .fudges 
could   readUy   comprehend,   aud    from   the   absence   of 
'  Commendations '   their   merits  otherwise   will   not  be 
made  known  to  the  bee-keeping  world.     We  shoidd  pre- 
fer samples  when  it  is  convenient  to  forward  them,  that 
■s'isitors  to  our  apiary  may  see  them,  iu  acknowledgment 
for  which  we  will  forward  the  engi'aved  blocks  for  illus- 
tration in  their  inventors'  catalogues. 

We  vei-y  much  regi-et  that  owing  to  great  pressm-e  of 
matter,  many  interesting  articles  must  stand  over  until  a 
future  occa-sinn. 

Those  who  wish  for  the  Cottagers'  Prize  Hives  are 
requested  to  send  us  their  orders  at  once,  as  from  tlie  im- 
possibility of  providing  storage  for  the  number  likely 
to  be  wanted  iu  the  spring,  there  may  then  bo  some  diffi- 
culty iu  supplyhig  them. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


OF  THE 


BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION 

AS    AGREED    UPON   AT    THE    FIRST   GENERAL   MEETING 

HELD  AT 

THK  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  SYDENHAM, 

September  10,  1874. 
THE  HON.  AND  REV.  H.  BLIGH  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


I.  That  the  name  of  the  Association  be  the 
'  British  Bee-keepers'  Association.' 

II.  That  its  objects  shall  be  the  encouragement, 
improvement,  and  advancement  of  Bee-culture  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  particularly  as  a  means  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  cottagers  and  the  agricultural  labour- 
ing classes,  as  well  as  the  advocacy  of  humanity  to 
the  industrious  labourer,  the  Honey-bee. 

III.  That  its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  General  Committee  (from  wliom  shall 
be  selected  an  Acting  Committee  not  exceeding  seven). 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  The  whole  of  whom  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year,  and  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

IV.  That  the  management  of  the  A^isociation  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Acting  Committee,  of  which  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  members. 

V.  The  Annual  Subscription  of  Members  shall  be 
Five  Shillings,  due  and  payable  on  the  first  day  of 
May. 

VI.  The  Committee  shall  cause  to  be  held  an 
Annual  Apiarian  Exhibition  at  a  time  and  place  they 
may  deem  most  suitable  to  the  interest  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  its  objects,  and  adopt  all  such  things  as 
they  believe  will  most  conduce  to  extend  and  improve 
a  knowledge  of  Bee-keeping,  so  far  as  the  funds  of 
the  Association  will  permit,  provided  always  that  they 
shall  in  no  case  contravene  a  rule  made  in  General 
Meeting. 

VII.  That  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting  shall  be 
holden  once  in  each  year,  when  the  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  shall  be  elected,  and  questions  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Association  be  discussed  and  resolved 
upon.  An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  may  be 
called  by  the  Acting  Committee  at  any  time,  and 
shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary  within  fourteen  days, 
upon  receipt  of  a  requisition  signed  by  any  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Committee,  stating  the  nature  of 
the  business  for  which  the  General  Meeting  is  to  be 
called. 

VIII.  That  as  soon,  and  so  far  as  the  funds  of  the 
Association  will  permit,  the  Committee  will  endeavour 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Association  by  means 
of  lectures,  meetings,  the  circulation  of  suitable  books, 
certificating  and  sending  out  experts  as  qualified 
teachers  and  examiners  of  apiaries,  exhibitions,  and 
circulation  of  hives  and  apiarian  apparatus,  &c.,  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  all  improvements  and  best 


possible  methods  of  Bee-keeping,  and  of  the  most 
profitable  use  and  disposal  of  Bee  produce  ;  also  to 
establish  a  model  apiary  and  an  apiarian  museum  and 
honey  market,  assist  in  the  formation  of  Provincial 
clubs  affiliated  with  the  Association,  and  generally  to 
do  all  in  their  power  for  the  advancement  of  apiarian 
sciente. 

The  code  of  Rules  having  been  completed,  the 
Meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers,  and  it 
was  thereupon  resolved  : — 

That  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.  M.P.  be  President. 

That  the  following  gentlemen  be  requested  to  act  as 
Vice-Presidents :  — 


Lord  Clifton. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Bligh. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Trollope. 
Rev.  D.  W.  Pennell. 
Rev.  G.  Raynor. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Stracey. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Glennie. 
R.  Symington,  Esq. 

E.  Melladew,  Esq. 
C.  W.  Smith,  Esq. 
S.  Holman,  Esq. 

C.  Atlee,  Esq. 
T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

F.  Cheshire,  Esq. 


Sir  R.  Briscoe,  Bart. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Legge. 
F.  Smith,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
Rev.  P.  V.  M.  Filleul. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Cotton. 
Rev.  F.  T.  Scott. 
R.  W.  Partridge,  Esq. 
S.  G.  Litteljohn,  Esq. 

C.  E.  Fletcher,  Esq. 
W.  Carr,  Esq. 

D.  Breen,  Esq. 
W.  Abbott,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Hooker,  Esq. 
J.  Smith  Turner,  Esq. 


That  the  Acting  Committee  have  power  to  add  to  the 
above  list  any  gentleman  of  position  who  would  be  likely 
to  further  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

That  the  following  gentlemen  be  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, viz.  : — 


J.  M.  Hooker,  Esq. 
W.  Abbott,  Esq. 
T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 


C.  Atlee,  Esq. 
F.  Cheshire,  Esq. 
J.  Smith  Turner,  Esq. 
E.  Melladew,  Esq. 

That  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary,  form  the  General  Committee. 

That  C.  N.  Abbott,  Esq.,  be  Treasurer. 

That  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  be  Hon.  Secretary. 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the 
Committee,  Treasurer,  and  Hon.  Secretary  for  their  un- 
tiring assiduity  in  the  service  of  the  Association,  by  which 
its  present  success  has  been  achieved. 

With  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Chairman,  the  Meeting  separated. 
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OUR    SALE    COLUMN. 


This  column  is  open  to  Subscribers  only,  to  enable  them  to 
dispose  of  surplus  apicultural  property. 

There  wiU  be  no  charge  for  advertising,  and  if  the  articles 
be  not  sold,  the  advertisement  may  remain  for  three 
months,  after  which  it  must  be  withdrawn,  or  the  prices 
of  the  articles  reduced. 

The  names  of  advertisers  will  not  appear. 

AU  monies  must  be  deposited  with  the  Editor,  who  will 
communicate  with  the  vendor,  when,  if  a  sale  be  effected, 
one  penny  in  the  sliilling  will  be  charged  on  all  amounts 
not  exceeding  one  pound,  and  one  halfpenny  additional 
will  be  charged  on  evei^y  shUling  beyond  that  amount, 
and  the  balance  forwarded  to  the  vendor. 

Should  no  sale  take  place,  the  money  deposited  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  depositor,  less  a  uniform  charge  of  four- 
pence  to  cover  postage. 

The  carriage  of  all  articles  sent  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
depositor,  and  if  not  equal  to  the  description  given,  the 
advertiser  must  pay  the  cost  of  their  retui'n. 

No  advertisement  must  contain  more  than  sixteen  words. 
P.  0.  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  C.  N.  Abbott,  office 
of  British  Bee  Journal,  Hanwell,  W.,  London. 


No. 

30.  Glass  preserve  jars  for  storing  honey  or  feeding 

bees,  hold  one  pound,  per  dozen 
22.  A  useful  bee  house,  to  hold  three  hives,  in  good 
condition,  top  lifts  off  ... 

31.  Two  square  wooden  hives,  11  by  12,  window  and 

feeding  hole,  price  ."is.  each,  the  two  ... 
35.  Very   fine   Ligurian    Stock,    imported    Queen, 

straight  combs,  well  painted  AVoodbury  hive, 

complete 
30.  Plain    Quinby   box   hive,    8   frames,   floor   and 

crown  board 
38.  The  Cheshire  twin  nucleus  frames,  the  half- 
dozen  pairs,  packed      

30.  The  Cheshire  nucleus  hive,  thrice  painted,  fitted 

with  nucleus  frames 

40.  A  13-frame  Quinby  hive,  with  collateral  space, 

hinged-top  and  stand,  5  coats  of  paint 

43.  Mahogany  observation  hive,  suitable  for  exhi- 

bition, holds  three  frames,   double   glazed, 
perfect  repair    ... 

44.  Fumigating  apparatus,  beDows,  &c.,  from  Inter- 

national.    Been  used 

46.  Dwarf  feeding  bottles,  hold  a  pint  each,  per 

half-dozen 

47.  Tough  old  combs,  excellent  for  guides,  per  half- 

square  foot  (72  inches)  

48.  Four  second-hand  Woodbury  hives,   complete, 

with  moveable  floor-boards  and  legs,  as  new 
hive,  each  

49.  '  Guinea  set,'  American  nest  hives,  only  large 

one  used  that  has  window  added  and  im- 
proved   ... 

50.  '  Neighliour's  Apiary  and  Bee  Culture.'     Pub- 

lished at  5s.,  nearly  new,  post-free    ... 
61.  Cheshire  nucleus  hives,  double  cased,  hinged 
covers,  well  finished,  5  coats  of  varnish,  each 

52.  Woodbury,   well   painted,   with   distance   tacks 

instead  of  racks  

53.  Woodbury,  with  hay-rick  wintering  case   and 

stand  complete  ... 

54.  Hybrid  queen,  Ligurian  mother 

56  A  six-framed  double-walled  hive,  frames  Wood- 

bury size 

57  Neighbom-'s  improved  Cottage  hive,  complete,  in 

first-rate  condition       ..  

58  Large  Observatory  Unicomb  hive,  with  Venetian 

blinds,  both  sides  holds  six  frames  Woodbury 
size         

59  Mahogany  Unicomb  hive  holding  three   Wood. 

bury  frames 
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SALE    COLUMN— CONTINUED. 


60  Bee-house  to  hold  two  hives,  folding-door  at  back 
CI  Addy's  ten-frame  super 

62  Glazier's  diamond — very  good  one 

63  Bee-house  for  6  hives,  divided  into  3  compart- 

ments, with  hanging  doors 

64  Stock  of  pure  Ligurian  bees,  in  Woodbm'y  hive 

65  Five  dozen  queen-boxes,  with  frame  in  each    ... 

66  The    Abbott-Quinby   hive,    double-cased,   glass 

front,  13  frames,  two  division-boards,  in  good 
condition  

67  Rough,  unplaned  box-hive,  Woodbury  size,  10 

frames,  useful  for  transfemng   contents  of 
skeps  to,  each    ... 

68  Nucleus  hives,  for  Cheshire  twin  frames,  each 

69  '  Tayler's  Manual  of  Beekeeping '  

70  '  Neighbour's  Bee-book '    ...         

71  '  Huish's  Bee-book' 

72  '  The  Female  Monarchy.'    By  Eev.  John  Thorley 

73  '  Bevan  on  the  Honey-bee,'  last  edition  ... 

74  Mui-phey's    Honey -extractor,     imported     from 

America...         ^     

76  The  Woodbury  hive,  with  outside  cases,  super 

and  cover  complete 

77  A  new  frame  hive,  with  five   supers,  to  be  ex- 

hibited at  the  International  Show.     

78  A  Honey-extractor,  lately  received  from  America, 

similar  to  those   sold  by  Neighbour  at  four 
guineas,  price.     Staines 

79  Abbott's  new  frame-bar  hive,  reversible  floor  and 

crown    boards,  super  cover    and    roof  —  no 
supers 

80  A  Huber  leaf-hive,  12  frames,  all   hinged  back 

and  front,  tunnelled  floor-board,  glazed  ends, 
best  make,  been  in  use  but  sound      

81  A  Pettigrew  hive,  quite  new,  18  in.  dia. ... 

82  Some  beautifully  white  honey-comb  of  this  year, 

perlb.     Exeter  

83  Levett's  '  Ordering  of  Bees.'     Sm.  4to.  morocco, 

1034,  in  good  condition 

84  A  stock  of  hybrid  Italians,  in  Woodbuiy  hive, 

with  glass  double  windows 

85  A  ditto,  ditto,  in  straw  hive,  with  hole  in  top, 

two  years  old 

80  Four  hives  of  pure  Ligurian  bees,  from  50s.  each  to 

87  Seven  bell  glasses,  8  in.     London  ...     each 

88  Super-honey   from    Palace,   run   into  jars,   any 

quantity,  per  lb.     Droitwich  ... 
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PRIZE  awarded  Mr.  ALFRED  RUSBRIDGE, 
-T  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE  GREAT  BEE  AND 
HONEY  SHOW,  for  a  splendid  Super  of  Honey  in  Class 
XIII.  the  produce  of  bees  under  his  system  of  management. 
The  average  yield  from  each  hive  during  the  past  season  is 
upwai'ds  of  581bs.  of  pure  white  honeycomb.  Judge  of  the 
merits  of  a  system  of  management  by  the  results  obtained. 

Box-hive  (14J  in.  square  x  12  in.  high),  with  super  to 
match  (to  contain  301bs. )  sent  to  any  address,  free  of 
railway  charge,  on  receipt  of  P.  0.0.  for  21s.  Best  materials 
only  used.  Every  article  of  the  highest  finish,  well  painted, 
and  warranted  to  last  a  lifetime. 

A  Complete  Set,  comprising  three  boxes  furnished  with 
every  requisite,  and  moveable  roof,  well  jiainted,  and  oak 
stand,  for  44s.,  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  station  on 
the  London  and  Brigliton  line. 

Additional  pai-ticulars  on  application.     Address, — 

Alfked  Euseridge,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
Sidlesham,  Chichester,  Susses. 

Now  ready,  8vo. 
rPHE    FIELDS    OF    LITERATURE. 

J-  An  Allegory.  By  Alfred  Rusbridge.  Plain,  Is.; 
cloth  gilt,  2*.  Gd.;  per  post,  Id.  stamp  extra. 

*  This  little  work  is  very  ■well  n,ud  clevei'ly  written,  and  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  end  for  ■which  it  is  desifiiicd.  As  an  allegory  it  is 
necessarily  an  effort  ol' the  imagination,  but  it  aflnrds  us  a  sensa-tiou 
of  pleasure  as  we  follow  the  leading  idea  to  its  goal.* — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Now  that  bees  have  retired  to  winter 
quarter.?,  it  behoves  the  bee-master  to  take  all 
possible  care  that  their  domiciles  are  well  j^ro- 
tected  from  the  inclemencies  of  our  variable 
climate,  and  prepared  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  the  forthcoming  wet  and  stormy  season. 
Stands  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  or, 
through  the  silent  effects  of  time,  they  may  be 
found  not  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  the  winter  blast,  and  stocks  may 
thus  be  thrown  to  the  ground  during  a  hurri- 
cane, and  so  damaged  with  cold,  and  rain  or 
snow,  as  to  become  worthless  afterwards.  Roofs 
also  should  be  looked  to,  that  there  may  be  no 
cracks  or  crevices  through  which  the  rain  may 
find  its  way  down  into  hives,  chilling  their  in- 
habitants, causing  the  combs  to  become  rotten 
and  mouldy,  and  laj'ing  the  foundation  of 
disease  which  may  destroy  entire  colonies. 
Entrances  to  hives  should  be  narrowed  to  pro- 
tect the  bees  against  enemies,  and  to  keep  out 
as  far  as  possible  the  winds  which  are  likely  to 
prevail,  and  which  might  carry  the  snow  or 
rain  with  which  they  may  be  charged  into  the 
interior,  and  thus  lower  the  temperature  in  an 
excessive  degree.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  air  is  necessary  to  bee-life, 
and  that  in  an  unventilated  hive,  narrowing 
the  entrance  interferes  very  much  with  its 
ingress,  and  at  the  same  time  hinders  the 
egress  of  that  vitiated  by  the  bees  through  their 
natural  breathing ;  and  consequently  during 
such  weather  as  may  confine  the  bees  within 
their  domicile,  or  prevent  their  adopting  their 
usual  method  of  ventilation,  viz.  by  fanning 
at  the  entrance,  upward  ventilation  is  indis- 
pensable. In  a  bar-frame  hive  this  is  best 
effected  by  removing  the  crown-board,  clearing 
the  tops  of  the  frames  of  the  honey  or  wax 
which  may  be  found  there,  and  placing  in  its 
stead  a  covering  of  porous  material  which  is 
usualljf  called  a  'quilt,'  through  which  the  heated 
watery  vapour  given  off  by  the  bees  may  escape, 
and  not,  as  is  otherwise  usual,  find  its  way  to 
the   cooler  parts  of  the  hive,  and  there  con- 


densing cause  a  moisture,  which  is 


the  almost 
certain  forerunner  of  dysenteiy. 

Di/scnterij  and  Foul-hrood  are  diseases  which 
are  so  closely  allied  that  we  hope  to  be  pardoned 
for  here  expressing  our  conviction  that  they 
both  have  the  same  origin.  Dysentery  attacks 
and  destroys  the  adult  bees  ;  foul-brood  attacks 
and  destroys  the  larvfc  in  the  cells,  and  in  both 
cases  the  poison  is  known  to  be  in  the  food. 
The  bees  partake  of  the  food,  and  are  attacked 
by  what  is  equivalent  to  diarrhoja  ;  and  if,  from 
stress  of  weather  they  are  unable  to  take  their 
necessary  cleansing  flight,  they  burst  and  die 
on  the  combs,  causing  a  stench  which  permeates 
the  whole  hive,  and  appears  to  create  a  kind  of 
typhus  in  the  colony,  which  rapidly  depopulates 
and  brings  it  to  ruin.  The  condition  of  hive, 
which  renders  the  food  sufficiently  poisonous 
to  cause  dysentery  and  death  amongst  the 
adult  bees,  does,  in  our  opinion,  if  the  evil  be 
not  checked,  render  the  food  so  much  more 
poisonous  that  its  partial  digestion  by  the  nurse- 
bees  fails  to  remove  the  virus,  and  the  larvoc 
die  in  their  cells  through  being  fed  upon  the 
unwholesome  chyle  administered  to  them  by 
their  foster-mothers.  It  is  well  known  that 
amongst  animals,  improper  food  taken  by  the 
mother  may  cause  disease  or  death  to  her 
young,  either  before  or  after  birth,  and  we 
believe  the  cases  are  sufficiently  analogous  to 
warrant  the  deduction  arrived  at.  Dysentery, 
however,  is  now  our  subject,  and  how  to  pre- 
vent it  is  what  we  are  most  anxious  to  point 
out,  since  it  is  the  onlj^  really  serious  disease 
to  which  bees  are  liable  during  the  cold  months 
of  winter  ;  but  being  possibly,  and  as  we  firmly 
believe  from  much  experience,  the  breeder  of 
the  worse  disease  foid-brood,  the  '  question  how 
to  prevent  it '  is  of  really  vital  importance  to 
an  apiar)^  Dysentery  is  more  easily  prevented 
than  cured  ;  and  if  we  look  for  some  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it,  and,  when  recognised, 
endeavour  to  avoid  them  in  the  future,  we 
shall  really  be  adopting  the  very  best  means  of 
prevention. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the  disease 
is  the  practice  ^\•hich  so  generally  obtains, 
of  rapid  autumn  feeding,  thereby  filling  the 
hive  with  an  excess  of  moist  food,  often  con- 
sisting of  common  brown  sugar  and  beer,  which 
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most  of  our  readers  will  agree  may  be  kept 
very  well  when  bottled  and  properly  corked, 
but  which  is  anything  but  agreeable  after  a 
few  hours'  exposure.  The  bees  would  bottle  it 
in  their  cells  and  seal  it  if  they  had  time  to  do 
so,  but  such  a  quantity  as  is  sometimes  ad- 
ministered it  is  impossible  for  them  to  deal 
with  ;  and  it  becomes  sour  and  stale,  and  per- 
haps, being  in  contact  with  pollen,  fermentation 
commences  and  spreads  throughout  the  hive, 
or,  containing  as  it  does  the  elements  of  fer- 
mentation in  its  own  body,  can  it  be  surprising 
that  the  bees  that  partake  of  it  become  distended 
and  dysenteric,  or  that  the  usual  consequences 
ensue  as  above  stated  ? 

A  second  cause  may  be  the  collection  and 
storage  of  a  large  quantity  of  thin  and  watery 
honey,  at  a  late  period  in  autumn,  when  indeed 
it- is  too  late  for  the  bees  to  evaporate  it  and 
seal  it  over ;  this,  then,  is  liable  to  become 
sour,  or  if  not,  the  bees  in  consuming  it  take 
larger  quantities  of  water  into  their  sj^stems 
than  they  require,  which  must  either  be  turned 
into  vapour  by  their  clustering,  or,  if  confined 
to  the  hive  by  bad  weather,  the  bees  will  become 
unhealthy. 

A  third  cause,  and  a  common  one,  consists  in 
the  folly  of  building  hives  with  open  space 
above  the  frames.  The  bees  constantly  protest 
against  it,  and  cram  it  with  honey-comb  or 
propolis,  yet  the  bee-keeper  will  not  take  the 
hint,  but  every  time  the  ci'own-board  is  re- 
moved prefers  to  cut  away  and  waste  the  labour 
of  many  days ;  which  the  bees,  as  soon  as  the 
crown-board  is  replaced,  spend  much  time  and 
material  in  replacing.  Sometimes,  so  thought- 
less are  bee-keepers  that  they  remove  all  the 
comb,  &c.  with  which  bees  fill  up  this  obnoxious 
crown  space,  at  a  period  when  it  is  too  late 
for  comb-building,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
heated  vapours  from  the  clustering  bees  become 
diffused  under  the  crown-board,  where  they 
condense,  and,  forming  large  drops  of  dew, 
fall  into  the  bees  or  combs,  rendering  the 
whole,  damp,  cold,  and  unhealthy.  The  bees  in 
such  a  hive  from  constantly  losing  the  heat 
generated,  find  it  necessary  to  consume  more 
food  to  keep  heat  and  life  within  them  ;  and  if 
cold  weather  should  continue,  dysenteric  dis- 
tension and  death  will  most  certainly  ensue, 
the  bees  often  bursting  in  the  hive  and  smear- 
ing the  combs,  brood,  and  other  bees  with  a 
foul  j^ellowish-brown  mucus,  which  emits  a 
filthy  stench,  which  soon  taints  the  whole  con- 
tents of  their  domicile,  causing  the  disease  to 
assume  its  worst  form,  and  the  hive  to  become 
a  mass  of  pollution. 

There  are  other  causes  of  dysentery,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  its  virulent 
nature ;  and  perhaps  a  few  words  to  describe 
the  symptoms  by  which  it  may  be  known  to 


exist  in  a  hive,  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this 
moment.  In  cold  weather,  it  is  not  easy  to 
detect  the  disease,  as  the  bees  will  be  up 
amongst  the  combs  in  the  brood  nest,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  good  plan  to  make  a  daily  search 
over  the  floor-board,  with  a  wire  bent  at  one 
end  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  to  ascertain  if  there 
are  anj^,  or  many  dead  or  dj^ing  bees  lying 
thereupon,  and  if  more  than  three  or  four  be 
found  at  each  visitation,  the  existence  of  disease 
shoidd  be  strongly  suspected. 

In  some  cases,  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
exhibited  by  one  or  two  distended  bees  crawling 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  m.oaning  audibly, 
and  evidently  wishing  to  fly ;  yet  deterred  by 
the  weather,  they  creep  about  in  an  undecided 
way,  evidently  ill  at  ease,  repeatedly  visiting 
the  entrance,  and  perhaps  occasionally  one 
may  attempt  to  take  wing,  but  probably  will 
fall  to  the  earth ;  occasionally  one  may  ven- 
ture sufficiently  long  on  the  wing,  to  dis- 
charge itself,  but  the  mucus  being  of  a  tena- 
cious character  adheres  to  its  bodjr,  and  is 
brought  back  to  the  alighting  board,  where  it 
clings,  when  the  bee  releases  itself,  and  re-enters 
the  hive.  The  appearance  of  mucus  on  the 
alighting  board,  or  about  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  suggests  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
inmates,  but  is  not  always  a  positive  sign  of 
active  disease  within,  nevertheless  it  ought  not  to 
be  disregarded.  The  most  certain  sign  of  dy- 
sentery is  the  repeated  appearance  on  the 
alighting  board  of  numerous  dead  and  dying 
bees  in  a  state  of  distension,  which  have  been 
thrust  just  outside  the  hive.  If  these  be  dis- 
regarded, the  entrance  will  be  shortly  blocked 
with  them,  _  and  suffocation  will  put  an  end  to 
the  colony.  The  course  of  treatment  usually 
recommended  is  to  exchange  the  floor-board, 
giving  a  clean,  dry,  and  warm  one  in  lieu  of  the 
foul  one,  and  to  give  the  bees  some  fresh,  whole- 
some food ;  and  this  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  the  bees  could  be  persuaded  to  take  it,  and  if 
it  would  counteract  the  poison  in  the  food  re- 
maining in  the  hive,  which  it  wiU  not  do,  and 
therefore  it  would  appear  necessary. that  the 
hive  should  be  invaded,  and  the  combs  operated 
on  with  the  extractor  so  that  all  unsealed  honey 
might  be  removed.  This  may  appear  a  des- 
perate remedy,  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
the  only  safe  one.  In  almost  all  cases  of 
dysentery,  the  combs  and  hive  wUl  be  found 
to  be  wet  and  perhaps  mouldy,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  necessary  to  suggest  that  after  'sling- 
ing,' a  few  sealed  cells  should  be  opened,  the 
combs  put  into  a  clean  dry  hive,  and  the  bees 
permitted  to  take  possession. 

The  fact  asserted  that  the  poison  is  in  the 
food,  is  best  proved  by  another  fact,  that  as  soon 
as  bees  can  be  induced  to  take  food  in  the  form 
of  freshly  made  syrup,  or  honey  from  other 
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hives,  the  disease  is  at  once  stayed,  and  the 
surviving  bees  recover.  That  the  disease  is 
generated  within  the  hive  is  also  proved, 
because  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  until 
the  bees  are  confined  by  stress  of  weather,  and 
forced  to  cluster  in  their  winter's  nest  so  that 
they  cannot  renovate  the  air  in  the  hive,  nor 
get  rid  of  any  disagreeable  matter  that  may 
offend  them. 

Taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration, 
we  affirm  that  if  rapid  autumn  feeding  be 
avoided, — if  late  watery  honey  be  extracted, — if 
the  open  sjDaces  in  the  hive  and  above  the 
frames  be  dispensed  with,  (and  we  would  also 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat  round  the  ends  of 
the  frames), — if  a  proper  system  of  upward 
insensible  ventilation  be  secured,  and  if  the 
hive  be  well  protected  from  cold,  rain,  and 
snow,  dysentery  will  be  impossible. 

The  Quilt  properly  applied  is  of  all  crown 
covers  for  hives  the  very  best  for  winter  use, 
because  it  permits  the  escape  of  aU  noxious 
vapours  from  the  hive,  as  soon  as  they  are 
generated.  The  quUt  arrangement  comprises 
a  piece  of  carpet  or  other  material  of  hard  tex- 
ture, with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, two  or  three  thicknesses  of  felt,  flannel, 
or  other  porous  materials,  each  also  having  a 
hole  in  its  centre  of  similar  size  as  that  on  the 
carpet,  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  or  vulcanite 
as  a  feeding  stage,  a  pad  like  a  kettle-holder  to 
lay  upon  the  vulcanite,  and  a  folded  sack, 
blanket,  or  rug  laid  upon  the  whole,  after 
which  the  roof  may  be  put  on,  and  should  be 
fastened  to  prevent  it  blowing  off.  We  have 
had  the  quilt  arrangement  iu  use  during  the 
whole  of  the  past  season,  we  have  not  now  a 
single  bar-frame  hive  without  it,  and  we  never 
uitend  to  use  a  crown-board  again.  We  assure 
our  readers  that  during  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
perience with  this  'new  iaivention,'  we  have 
not  had  one  article  of  the  '  bedding '  attacked 
by  moth,  nor  during  the  whole  period  has  the 
slightest  inconvenience  arisen  through  using 
them. 

If  closely  covered,  the  whole  arrangement 
will  become  '  sopping-wet,'  simply  because  the 
vapom-3  cannot  escape,  but  this  onlj^  proves  its 
value  when  properly  disposed,  as  it  shows  that 
the  vapours  would  escape  through  it  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 


THE  SHERRINGTON  HIVE  AS  IT  WAS, 
AND  IS. 

This  excellent  bar-frame  hive  was  illustrated 
and  described  in  its  original  form  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  of  January  11,  1872,  and  from 
a  communication  which  appeared  in  that  journal 
a  fortnight  afterwards,  its  invention  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Goddard  of  Sher- 


rington, whence  the  hive  takes  its  name.  The 
inventor  says  (quoting  from  the  above),  '  Since 
the  time  when  Mr.  Golding  said,  "without 
bars  there  is  something  wanting,  something 
wrong,"  everyone  must  have  desired  a  bar 
hive.  I  have  used  for  some  time  frames  let 
into  round  straw  hives,  somewhat  after  Mr. 
Tajdor's  plan ;  made  cheaply  enough  by  the 
village  carpenter,  but  the  result  has  not  been 
satisfactorj',  in  that  the  bars  of  one  hive  would 
not  always  fit  the  nitches  of  another.  I  have, 
therefore,  schemed  a  square  straw  bar-hive,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  as  combining 
three  great  advantages : — 1st.  The  frames  with 
ordinary  care  last  a  lifetime,  and  the  straw- 
work  can  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  at  an 
expense  of  2s.  6(f.  or  3s.  by  any  local  worker  in 
straw,  the  hive  becoming  indestructible.  2nd. 
The  hives  can  be  used  in  the  open  air,  as  well 
as  in  a  bee-house.  3rd.  The  price  of  the  hive 
is  only  10s.  It  is  impossible  (continues  the 
inventor)  in  a  few  words  and  without  drawings 
in  detail  to  describe  the  little  contrivances 
which  make  the  whole  so  complete ;  but  no 
one,  I  am  sure,  will  regret  the  experiment  of 
procuring  one  from  King  &  Son,  Stoke  Golding- 
ton,  near  Newport  Pagnell,  who  make  them. 
I  hope  this  will  help  to  bring  bar-hives  within 
the  reach  of  cottagers  for  whose  instruction 
alone  I  was  some  years  ago  induced  to  keep 
bees.' 

When  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  Sher- 
rington hive  was  a  plainlj^  made  article,  the 
top  and  bottom  edges,  consisting  of  square- 
framed  wooden  rims  supported  and  kept  in 
position  by  iron  rods  firmly  screwed  at  each 
angle,  which  formed  the  skeleton  of  the  hive. 
Its  sides  were  ingeniously  filled  up  with  twisted 
straw-work  made  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
'  bands  '  such  as  trusses  of  straw  are  boimd  up 
with ;  and  sewn  together  with  cane,  as  in  the 
ordinary  straw  skep,  the  chief  featm-e  in  which 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  angles  were  kept 
square  inside,  no  easy  feat  to  accomplish,  one 
would  think,  with  twisted  straw  bands.  Even 
in  its  first  form  it  was  a  good  hive,  but  whether 
from  want  of  appreciation  by  the  cottager,  or 
from  the  improvements  effected  in  it  rendering 
it  more  expensive,  we  cannot  say,  but  it 
speedily  assumed  the  form  shown  in  the 
engraving,  No.  1,  measuring  141  inches  in 
width,  1-4  inches  from  front  to  rear,  and  12 
inches  in  depth,  the  price  being  16s.  Internally 
it  was  fitted  somewhat  like  the  Woodbury  hive, 
having  ten  frames,  but  its  designer  verj'  sensibly 
dispensed  with  the  notched  rabbets  and  the 
bottom  rack,  usual  in  the  latter,  which  are  such 
great  hindrances  to  manipulation  ;  the  rabbets 
were  there,  but  thcj'  were  simple  and  plain, 
and  sufficiently  shallow  to  permit  of  the  top 
surfaces  of  the  frames  remaining   flush  with 
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tlie  top  of  the  hive,  an  arrangement,  that  for 
use  with  the  quilt,  that  best  of  all  crown 
coverings,  was  unexceptionable.  We  have  just 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  one  of  these 
hives,  which  had  been  occupied  by  bees  for  a 
period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  a  swarm  having 
been  j)laced  in  it  in  May  1872,  and  from  the 
quantity  of  honey  with  which  it  was  stored, 
the  straightness  of  its  combs,  and  the  quantity 
of  bees  and  brood  in  the  hive,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  as  a  bee  domicile  the 


Sherrington  Hive  is  second  to  none. 


i^& 


During 


No.  1. — Sherrington  Hive  as  it  was. 

the  year  1872,  it  appears  no  honey  was  taken 
from  the  hive,  it  being  considered  sufficient 
only  for  the  winter  use  of  the  bees.  In  the 
following  year,  a  large  super,  14|  square  and  6 
inches  deep,  was  placed  upon  it,  but,  through 
the  ungenial  weather,  no  quantity  of  honey, 
was  stored  in  it,  although  a  considerable  portion 
of  comb  was  built,  and  its  owner  considerately 
left  its  contents  for  the  use  of  the  bees.  This 
year  results  have  become  different,  and  the 
colony  attained  great  weight;  hearing  of  which, 
we  volunteered  to  remove  the  super  and  to 
extract  the  hone)^  from  the  stock  hive,  having 
a  great  desire  to  see  how  the  Sherrington  had 
behaved  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur.  On 
removing  the  super,  the  straw  crown  cover 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  constructed  to  leave 
an  air  space  of  about  an  inch  above  the  frames) 
was  found  to  have  sunlv  down  in  the  centre,  so 
that  it  actually  rested  upon  the  frames,  except 
near  the  walls  of  the  hive,  but  left  a  hollow 
vacancy  between  it  and  the  bottom  board  of 
the  super  that  weighed  upon  it,  which  va- 
cancy the  bees  had  closed  with  a  curtain  of 
propoHs,  and  so  formed  a  means  of  passing  to 
and  fro,  between  the  hive  and  super.  This 
sinking  of  the  crown  of  the  hive  was  doubtless 
a  good  thing,  having  regard  to  the  stock  apart- 
ment, as  it  prevented  the  heat  of  the  hive  from 
dispersing  above,  and  over  the  frames,  but  it 
showed  a  defect  in  the  construction  of  the 
crown  cover,,  which  ought  not  to  have  existed. 
On  removing  the  last  named  article,  the 
space  above  the  frames,  near  the  walls  of  the 
hive,  was  seen  to  contain  combs  filled  with  honey 
(as  is  usual),  and  the  frames  were  found  running 


across  the  hive  instead  of  from  front  to  rear. 
With  many  persons  this  may  appear  of  little 
moment,  but  it  proved,  in  this  case,  to  have 
been  very  inconvenient  to  the  bees.  On  at- 
tempting to  move  the  frames,  it  was  found  that 
they  had  been  made  a  little  too  large,  for  they 
almost  fitted  the  inside  of  the  hive,  and  nearly 
reached  the  floor-board,  leaving  no  room  for 
the  bees  to  pass  either  round  or  under  them, 
and  consequently  every  one  of  them  was  glued 
fast  with  propolis  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  their  removal  a  work  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  danger  to  the  bees,  to  say  no- 
thing of  its  irritating  effect  upon  all  concerned. 
The  ten  frames  were,  however,  removed,  and 
eight  of  them  were  found  to  be  filled  with 
sealed  honey  (and  pollen),  the  other  two  con- 
taining large  patches  .of  brood  in  all  stages. 
Between  the  combs  at  the  back  of  the  hive, 
masses  of  dead  drones  were  found,  which,  from 
the  frames  running  across  the  hive,  and  being 
so  close  to  the  floor-board,  the  bees  had  been 
unable  to  remove,  and  as  is  customary  with 
bees,  not  liking  loose  lumber  in  the  hive,  they 
had  propolized  them  together  in  rolls  of  the 
size  of  one's  finger,  as  they  lay  on  the  floor- 
board between  the  bottom  rails  of  the  frames  ; 
where  they  had  become  quite  dry  and  brittle. 

The  combs  were  built  straight  and  well  within 
the  frames,  except  at  one  corner  of  the  hive, 
where  two  were,  as  it  woidd  seem,  whimsically 
joined,  one  end  of  the  ninth  comb  from  the 
front  being  suddenly  widened,  sufiiciently  to 
fill  both  its  own  and  the  tenth  frame  at  that 
point,  and  to  cause  some  trouble  in  separating 
them.  Some  of  the  combs  were  damaged  in 
removal,  so  severe  was  the  wrenching  necessary 
to  get  them  out,  and  after  '  slinging'  and  being 
nicely  refixed,  it  seemed  almost  a  pity  to  re- 
place them  in  the  hive,  to  be  subject  to  like 
treatment  on  a  future  occasion. 


No.  2. — Sherrington  Hive  as  it  is. 

The  yield  of  honey  was,  however,  very  large, 
and  but  for  the  inconvenience  in  manipula- 
tion little  need  be  said  against  the  hive,  since 
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the  wrong  direction  of  the  frames,  and  the 
consequences  arising  therefrom,  were  the  re- 
sidt  of  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  'helper,' 
who  placed  the  swarm  on  its  stand. 

Turning  now  to  the  Sherrington  '  as  it  is,' 
we  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  in  future 
all  these  evils  will  be  avoided,  and  it  affords 
us  unmingled  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  point 
out  the  improved  features  which  will  render  it 
a  hive,  capable  of  easy  management  and  manipu- 
lation, and  will  prevent  the  waste  of  bee  labour 
in  producing  so  large  an  amount  of  proi^olis, 
as  was  necessary  in  the  old  pattern  to  stop  up 
the  crannies  into  which  the  bees  were  unable 
to  creep.  First,  then,  the  crown-board  is  im- 
proved off  the  hive  altogether,  and  the  hive 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  quilt,  and  the  rabbets 
on  top  of  back  and  front  are  also  dispensed 
with,  and  the  walls  are 
kept  perfectly  smooth 
and  level  on  the  top,  the 
frame-bars  are  made  of 
the  pattern  indicated  in 
the  JoiirnaI,ani as  shown 
in  engraving,  keep  their 
own  distance  ;  they  are 
further  improved  by  the  absence  of  the  bottom 
rail,  so  that  they  cannot  be  glued  to  the  bottom 
board  of  the  hive ;  the  ends  of  the  frame  bars 
\f==^w  are   tapering  as   indicated, 

and  due  regard  being-  had 
to  the  necessary  sj)ace  be- 
tween t/icin  and  the  front  and 
back  of  the  hive,  there  will 
be  no  propolising  beyond 
what  generally  takes  place 
in  straw  hives,  through  the 
irregularity  of  their  sur- 
faces. For  keeping  the 
frames  in  their  places,  they 
are  furnished  with  a  stud 
at  each  end,  which,  working  in  grooves  at 
the  back  and  front  of  the  hive,  prevent 
longitudinal,  without  impeding  their  lateral 
mobility.  As  they  do  not  rest  on  rabbets, 
but  fairly  on  the  back  and  front  of  the  hive, 
they  are  kept  in  their  places  laterally  by 
moveable  strips  of  wood,  one  on  each  side,  which 
are  laid  upon  the  side  walls,  and  bj^  an  in- 
genious arrangement  of  brass  hooks  and  eyes 
are  easily,  and  well,  and  firmly  fixed,  so  that- 
the  frames  become  perfecth^  rigid,  yet  by  the 
removal  of  the  side  pieces,  a  little  lateral  move- 
ment is  permitted,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
necessities  in  bar-frame  hives.  The  hive  is 
now  furnished  with  a  tunnelled  floor-board 
which  projects  sufficientlj'  all  round  to  receive 
an  outer  case,  should  the  hive  be  taken  to  a 
situation  where  such  protection  is  deemed 
essential.  It  is  kept  down  on  the  floor-board 
by  four  clips  which  may  be  imscrewed.  from 


above,  and  so  ensure  its  being  rain-proof.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  weathered  roof,  which, 
while  it  wlU  keep  the  liive  snug  and  drj',  will 
form  also  a  siqjer  story,  capable  of  receiving 
a  pile  of  those  pleasing  evidences  of  profitable 
bee  cultui-e,  in  anticij^ation  of  which  an  adapt- 
ing board  is  provided,  which  will  take  the 
place  of  the  quilt,  and  being  slotted  afl'ords  all 
the  necessary  accommodation. 


THE  BEE  QUIETER. 

This  smart  little  affair  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  and,  al- 
though it  did  not  obtain  the  prize,  it  has 
become  a  general  favourite  as  a  'smoker.'  It 
is  the  invention  of,  and  was  exhibited  by,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Bligh,  of  Nettlebed, 
Oxford,  whose  lively  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  bee-culture  is  so  well  known  to  readers 
of  this  Journal.  Since  its  first  introduction  it 
has  been  unproved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
wire  grating  to  the  inner  end  of  the  nozzle,  as 
shown  in  illustration,  which  grating  turns  upon 
a  pivot ;  and  while  permitting  the  introduction  of 
the  '  smoke-ing  '  agent,  prevents  the  possibility 
of  its  being  drawn  into  the  bellows,  as  was  just 
possible  in  the  original  pattern. 


When  an  article  has  been  brought  before  the 
world  with  a  specific  intention,  it  i«  sometimes 
both  astonishing  and  amusing  to  see  how  it 
is  seized  uj)on  as  the  very  thing  which  has  long 
been  wanted  for  an  entirely  different  purpose, 
and  so  the  Bee  Quieter  will  become  a  Vermin 
Asphyxiator  and  gardener's  friend,  for  which 
purpose  as  a  smoke-producer  it  appears  to  be 
well  adapted. 

It  has  just  the  kind  of  bellows  arrangement 
which  is  required  for  bee-fumigation,  as  the 
fumes  discharged  from  it,  passing  twice  through 
the  lighted  '  agent,'  become  saturated  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  its  '  quieting '  es.sence,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  iindiluted,  and  consequently 
most  effective.  An  addition  in  this  respect  is, 
we  believe,  contemplated  ;  but  as  it  is,  it  can  be 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  tin  fumigator. 


MR.  CHESHIRE'S  TRANSFERRING 
BOARD. 

This  invention,  for  which  an  extra  prize  of 
1/.  wai«r  awarded  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace 
Show,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  intend  to  transfer  their  combs  from  sti'aw 
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skeps  to  bar-frame  hives.  It  was  repeatedly- 
exhibited  in  operation  at  the  great  Show, 
where  many  stocks  were  successfully  trans- 
ferred. The  bees  are  first  driven  from  the  skep, 
which  is  carried  into  a  closed  room,  the  latter 
is  then  cut  in  twain  between  the  combs,  or  the 
sides  are  cut  away,  leaving  the  combs  standing 
on  the  crown  of  the  hive  ;  the  combs  are  then 
cut  out  clean  and  whole,  and  laid  upon  the 
teeth  of  the  apparatus,  a  frame  is  applied,  the 
comb  trimmed  to  fit  it,  a  piece  of  lath  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  comb,  and  tapes  are  passed 
under  it  between  the  teeth,  and  tied  round  the 
comb  and  top  bar  of  frame ;  the  apparatus  is 
raised  up  so  that  the  teeth  become  jjerpendicular, 
which  of  course  raises  the  frame  also,  and  the 
latter  is  placed  in  its  hive  without  the  comb 
having  been  disturbed  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
damaged  after  being  first  laid  upon  the  trans- 
ferring board. 


The  apparatus  includes  a  square  zinc  dish 
which  lays  under  its  teeth  to  catch  any  bleeding 
honey  which  may  drip  from  the  combs,  and 
altogether  it  is  a  neat  and  handy  tool. 

If  it  had  been  made  rigid  as  it  appears,  and 
as  it  is  when  in  use,  it  might  be  objected  to  as 
being  an  awkward  thing  to  carr}'  about ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  exceedingly  portable  as  the 
feet  fold  inwards  close  up  under  the  teeth,  and 
the  dish  being  furnished  with  wire  loops,  which 
fit  on  to  the  upper  side  of  the  teeth,  the  whole 
may  be  condensed  into  a  package  only  one  inch 
and  three-quarters  in  thickness .  We  cordially 
commend  it  as  a  most  useful  apicultural  ap- 
pliance. 

Combs. — The  cells  of  the  combs,  as  built  by  the 
bees,  have  all  a  slight  inclination  upwards,  the  better 
to  retain  the  honey  stored  in  them  iu  its  liquid  state. 
In  attaching  guide-combs  to  the  frames,  care  must 
therefore  be  taken,  especially  when  broad  pieces  of 
comb  are  employed,  to  give  these  the  proper  adjust- 
ment ;  that  is,  to  jjreserve  the  upward  inclination  of 
the  cells  in  each  piece.  This  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  further  extension  of  the  combs  by  the  bees. 
The  bees  will,  indeed,  use  combs  improperly  adjusted 
in  this  particular,  though  with  some  reluctance 
evidently ;  and  there  is  always  more  or  less  tendency 
to  irregularity. 

2h  Clarify  Honey. — Honey  may  be  clarified  by 
placing  the  vessels  containing  it  in  hot  water,  and 
skimming  it  as  long  as  any  scum  rises. 


CnxTi^spoiikiTtc. 


*  J*  These  columns  are  open  to  Subscribers,  so  that  their 
queries,  replies,  correspondence,  and  experiences,  may  be 
fully  and  faithfully  recorded;  and  for  the  discussion  of 
all  theories  and  systems  in  See-culture,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  all  hives  and  appurtenances,  that  the  truth  regard- 
ing them  may  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must 
not  be  expected  to  coincide  with  all  the  views  expressed  by 
the  various  writers.  All  Correspondence,  is  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK'S  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  BEES. 

I  make  no  apology  for  bringing  under  the  notice 
of  the  Journal  readers  an  abstract  of  the  pajser  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock  to  the  Linnean  Society  on  Bees 
and  Wasps,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  kindly  fur- 
nished to  me  by  its  author.  Premising,  then,  that 
the  object  of  Sir  John  seems  to  have  been  to  ascer- 
tain what,  if  any,  power  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence one  to  the  other  is  possessed  and  used  by 
bees,  also  their  power  of  distinguishing  colour  and 
sound.  In  experimenting  to  determine  these  problems 
some  very  interesting  facts  came  to  light.  The 
observer  procured  an  observatory  hive,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  entrance,  had  a  little  postern 
door  which  could  be  closed  at  will.  The  hive  was 
placed  in  the  window  of  the  room.  A  little  honey 
was  then  exposed  on  a  table  in  the  room  close  to, 
the  postern  door  opened,  and  a  marked  bee,  No.  2, 

At  7.0    came  to  the  honey :   7.5    went  back  to  the  hive, 

7.12  „  7.22 

7.24  „  7.30 

7.42  „  7.46 

7.52  „  7.57 

8.6  „  8.9 

•  8.15  „  8.20                 „ 

8.20  „  8.30                 „ 

8.40  „  8.44                 „ 

8.55  „  9,0                   ,. 

Closed  the  door  till  10,15;  however,  she  came 
round  to  the  honey  through  an  open  window,  but 
could  not  find  her  way  back,  so  was  put  into  the 
hive. 

10.15  back  to  honey:  10.17  she  went  back  to  the  hive. 

10.20  „  10.23  „ 

10.30  „  10.33  „ 

10..50  „  10..55  „ 

11.1  „  11.6 

11.17  „  11.23 

11.33  „  P 

11.45  „  11.50  „ 

12.0  „  12.3 

12.10  „  12.15 

12.24  „  12.,30 

12.37  „  12.43 

12.52  „  12.56  „ 

Similar  observations  and  tables  are  recorded  with 
other  marked  bees,  and  it  was  noticed  that  scarcely 
any  unmarked  bees  came  to  the  honey.  The  author 
remarks  that  in  these  cases,  the  postern  being  sm.all 
and  on  one  side,  was  not  very  easily  found.  If  the 
honey  had  been  in  an  open  place,  no  doubt  the  sight 
of  their  companions  feasting  would  have  attracted 
other  bees ;  but  the  honey  was  rather  out  of  sight, 
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being  behind  the  hire  entrance,  and  moreover  only 
accessible  by  the  narrow  and  winding  exit  through 
the  little  postern  door.  However  exposed  the  honey 
might  be,  similar  results  were  found,  unless  the  bees 
■were  visible  to  their  fellows.  The  following  table, 
amongst  others,  tends  to  show  that  bees  which  have 
found  a  supply  of  sweets  do  imt  toll  their  fellows  of 
the  discovery : 

9.45  bee  No.  10  came 9.50 

10.0  „  10    „     10.3 

10.18  „  10     , 10.21 

10.20  „  11     „     10.30 

10.30  „  4    „     10.35 

10.30  „  7    „     10.45 

10.4ff  „  4     „     10.52 

10.49  „  7    „     10.52 

11.0  „  7  „  11.9 

11.5  „  4  „  11.9 

11.11  „  7  „  11.16 

11.21  „  7  „  11.29 

11.22  a  straug'e  bee  „  

11.26  bee  No.    4  „  11.31 

11.30        „  7  „  11.39 

11.30        „        10  „  11.36 

11.40        „  4  „  11.45 

11.45        „  7  ......  .  11.50 

11.47        „        10  „  11.59 

„      another  strange  bee  came 

12.1  bee  No.    4  came 12.6 

12.2  „  7  , 12.8 

12.3  „  3  „  12.7 

12.4  „  10  „  12.7 

12.14  „  7  „  12.18 

12.17  „  4  „  12.21 

12.24  „  7  „  12.31 

12.30  „  10  „  12.33 

12.30  „  7  „  12.46 

12.37  „  4  „  12.44 

12..37  „  10  „  12.40 

12.45  „  10  „  12.49 

12.50  „  7  „  12.54 

12..50  „  4  „  12..54 

12.53  „  10  „  12..50 

12.57  „  7  „  1.0 

12.57  „  4  „  1.2 

1.0  „  10  „  ? 

1-2  „  7  „  1.6 

1.9  „  4  „  1.13 

1.10  „  8  „  1.16 

1.10  „  7  „  1.16 

1.16  „  4    „     1.19 

1.17  „  5    , 1.21 

-  1.20        „  7     „     1.24 

1.20  „  8  „  1.25 

1.21  „  4  „  1.24 

1.23  „  5  „  1.27 

1.29  „  4  „  .. 

1.29        „  7     „     

While  the  marked  bees  came  regularly,  only  in 
two  cases  did  any  unmarked  bees  come  to  the  honey. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  concluding  that  bees  seldom 
lose  themselves,  but  Sir  John's  observations  tend  to 
show  to  the  contrary.      He  notes  as  an  instance :  — 

Avff.  8.^At  C.50,  a  bee  came  out  through  the 
little  postern  door.  After  she  had  fed  she  evidently 
did  not  know  her  way  home  ;   so   she  was  put  back. 

At  7.10,  she  came  out  again.  Was  fed  and  put 
back. 

At  10.15,  came  out  a  third  time;  and  again  had 
to  be  put  back. 

At  10.55,  came  out  again,  and  still  did  not  re- 


member the  door.  Though  the  observer  was  satisfied 
that  she  really  wished  to  return,  and  was  not  volun- 
tarily remaining  outside,  still,  to  make  the  matter 
clear,  he  turned  her  out  of  a  side-window  into  the 
garden,  when  she  at  once  returned  to  the  hive. 

At  11.15,  she  came  out  again  ;  and  again  had  to 
be  shown  her  way  back. 

At  11.20,  she  came  out  again,  with  the  same 
result. 

WheiL,  however,  at  11.30,  she  came  out  for  the 
seventh  time,  after  feeding  she-  returned  straight  to 
the  hive. 

At  11.40,  the  same  result. 

At  11.50,  she  came  out,  fed,  and  returned  straight 
to  the  hive ;  she  then  stayed  in  for  some  time. 

At  12.30,  she  came  out  again,  but  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  way  back.  After  some  time, 
however,  she  found  the  door  and  went  in. 

Similar  experiments  were  recorded  ;  and  it  was 
even  observed  that  those  who  seemed  to  know  the 
postern,  if  taken  near  the  window,  flew  to  it  and 
appeared  to  have  lost  themselves.  From  these  ex- 
periments an  inference  is  drawn  that  bees  do  not 
communicate  the  intelligence  of  food  to  be  had,  or 
bring  other  companions  to  help  to  gather  in  the 
prize ;  but  she  is  no  idler  herself,  making  a  journey 
about  every  thirteen  minutes  for  live  or  six  hours  at 
a  stretch,  a  little  over  four  minutes  being  occupied 
in  gorging,  the  remainder,  in  travelling,  and  dis- 
gorging— food  being  close  to  home. 

Sir  John  does  not  express  a  favourable  opinion  of 
a  bee's  intelligence  when  in  a  difficulty  ;  one  placed 
in  a  bell-glass,  18  inches  long  and  6|  in  diameter, 
placed  with  the  closed-end  to  the  window,  found  a 
secure  prison  for  a  whole  hour,  the  bee  being  unable 
to  discover  an  exit  ;  some  others,  however,  in  a  similar 
predicament  found  their  way  out  in  a  much  shorter 
time.  The  difficulty  here  encountered  being,  doubt- 
less, the  inability  of  the  bee  to  comprehend  that  a 
transparent  substance  like  glass  could  be  a  barrier,  as 
it  was  accustomed  to  find  a  free  passage  to  the  light. 
If  the  closed- end  had  been  darkened,  without  doubt 
the  bee  would  at  once  have  turned  '  to  the  right-about 
face,'  and  joyously  flown  home. 

The  patient  experimentalist,  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiries,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  bees  were  much 
less  clever  in  finding  things  [food]  than  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  a  saucer  of  honey  put  between  flowers,  on 
which  bees  were  busy,  being  unvisited,  although 
honey  put  on  the  flowers  was  eagerly  taken.  Honey 
in  a  room,  3i  feet  from  a  window,  on  which  bees 
were  numerous,  being  unvisited — the  latter  I  under- 
stand, the  bees  being  bewildered  from  their  inability 
to  get  out  ;  also,  perhaps,  the  bees  were  already 
filled  to  repletion  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  the 
former,  nor  wliat  follows  :  honey  placed  in  a  hollow 
in  the  garden-wall,  64  inches  from  the  hives,  not 
being  found  by  the  bees  the  whole  day.  On  three 
other  days  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  the 
like  result. 

1  have  occasionally  found  the  same  indiffei'cnco, 
but  rarely.  As  a  rule,  if  I  walk  into  the  garden 
with  honey  or  syrup  in  my  hand,  the  bees  plague  me 
by  their  eagerness  to  begin  the  feast;  and  on  a  fine 
day  I  don't  think  I  could  hide  an  open  vessel  of 
honey  anywhere  in  the  garden  without  finding  the 
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bees  regaling  on  it  within  an  hour,  and  probably 
much  less.  I  must  say  that  I  find  Ligurians  much 
better  foragers  than  the  English  bees. — nearly  always 
being  first  to  begin. 

The  experiments  made  to  ascertain  if  bees  can 
distinguish  colour  I  look  upon  as  very  interesting. 
Sir  John  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  certainly 
can.  He  placed  some  honey  on  slips  of  glass,  rest- 
ing on  black,  white,  yellow,  orange,  green,  blue,  and 
red  papers  ;  a  bee,  which  was  placed  on  the  orange, 
returned  twenty  times  to  that  slip  of  glass,  only 
once  or  twice  visiting  the  others,  although  the  posi- 
tion and  also  the  honey  were  moved.  The  next 
morning  two  or  three  bees  paid  twenty-one  visits  to 
the  orange  and  yellow,  and  only  four  to  all  the  other 
slips  of  glass.  The  glass  was  then  moved,  after 
which,  out  of  thirty-two  visits,  twenty-two  were  to 
the  orange  and  yellow.  That  they  can  distinguish 
blue  was  indicated  by  the  following  experiment:  — 

The  colours  were  ranged  in  a  line,  with  blue  at 
one  end.  It  was  a  cold  morning,  and  only  one  bee 
came  ;  she  had  been  several  times  the  preceding  day, 
generally  to  the  honey  which  was  on  the  blue  paper. 
This  day,  also,  she  came  to  the  blue ;  the  bine  was 
moved  gradually  along  the  line,  one  stage  every 
half  hour,  during  which  time  she  paid  fifteen  visits 
to  the  honey,  in  every  case  going  to  that  which  was 
on  the  blue  paper. 

A  single  experiment,  standing  alone,  is  not  worth 
much  ;  and  Sir  John  does  not  say  this  was  corro- 
borated by  the  actions  of  other  bees.  This  question 
of  colour-perception  is  an  investigation  easily  carried 
out ;  and  I  commend  it  to  the  observation  of  our 
lady  bee-keepers,  who  are  generally  blessed  with 
plenty  of  patience. 

A  little  dab  of  water-colour,  put  on  with  a  pencil 
on  the  insect's  thorax  or  abdomen,  will  be  found  an 
efficient  mark,  and  not  difficult  to  apply  when  the 
bee  is  engaged  feeding. 

The  sense  of  hearing  Sir  John  does  not  deny  is 
possessed  by  bees  ;  but  he  tells  us  that,  with  the 
utmost  efforts,  he  could  make,  with  tuning-forks, 
whistles,  violin,  or  shouting  close  to  the  head  of  a 
bee,  and  even  at  night,  when  all  else  was  quiet,  he 
never  could  obtain  the  least  indication  that  the  sounds 
were  heard.  Truly  the  evidence  seems  pretty  strong 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  bees  under  experiments  were 
'hard  of  hearing,' if  not  deaf! — John  Hunter,  Eaton 
Rise,  Ealing.  

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

Our  great  Crystal  Palace  Show  has  come  and 
gone  ;  it  has  afforded  satisfaction  and  amusement  to 
hundreds  and  thousands  ;  it  has  demonstrated  to  the 
uninitiated  facts  which  it  would  have  been  very 
diflicult  to  have  persuaded  them  to  believe  ;  it  has 
been  instructive  to  numbers  of  amateur  bee-keepers ; 
and,  lastly,  it  has  doubtless  advanced  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  cause  of  improved  bee  -  management 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

I  think  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  happy  issue  of  their  efforts  ; 
but  I  think  also  that  special  thanks  are  due  to  your- 
self, Mr.  Hunter,  and  the  working  committee,  to 
whose  untiring  exertions  our  success  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. 


As  I  have  said  before,  the  Show  of  1874  has  come 
and  gone,  and  I  think  it  is  not  too  soon  to  be 
thinking  about  the  future,  and  to  be  making  our 
plans  for  a  still  more  successful  Show  in  1875.  If 
we  would  accomplish  this  object,  we  must  remember 
two  Latin  words  experientia  clocet,  and  be  careful  that 
the  '  experience '  which  we  have  already  gained  is 
fully  used  for  the  purpose  of  'teaching'  us  how  to 
improve  for  the  future.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  it  might  tend  to  promote  the  success  of  our 
cause,  if  those  who  were  exhibitors  or  careful  ob- 
servers at  the  Show  were  just  to  write  down  some  of 
the  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  them,  whilst 
thinking  over  all  they  saw  and  heard  during  those 
pleasant  three  days  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  is 
my  apology  for  writing  to  you  now,  and  I  trust  that 
I  am  not  assuming  a  right  to  criticise  in  a  manner 
unbecoming  a  bee-keeper  of  very  short  experience. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  space  with  many  remarks 
upon  the  '  dead  stock '  department.  Results  alone 
can  be  the  true  test  of  the  sujseriority  of  any  par- 
ticular hive  or  article  of  bee-keepers'  apparatus  ;  and 
I  trust  that  no  exhibitor  who  may  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  not  gaining  the  prize,  will  cast  any  blame 
upon  the  Judges,  whose  task  was  a  most  difficult 
one,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  which  was  the  best  and 
most  practically  useful  hive  or  apparatus.  Results 
in  time  will  give  their  verdict  in  favour  of  that 
which  proves  itself  to  be  the  best,  and  therefore  re- 
sults should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  both  in  ar- 
ranging the  Schedule  and  also  in  adjudging  the 
prizes.  But  more  on  this  subject  presently.  I  turn 
to  the  honey  exhibition,  and  my  first  feeling  is  one 
of  regret  that  neither  Mr.  Cowan  nor  Mr.  Symington 
(whose  achievements  seemed  to  deserve  that  they 
should  haud-and-hand  have  headed  the  list  of  suc- 
cessful exhibitors)  should  have  obtained  a  first  prize. 
Nobody  appears  to  blame,  for  Mr.  Cowan  was  dis- 
qualified by  an  accident,  and  Mr.  Symington  seems 
to  have  entered  his  honey  in  the  wrong  class.  But 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Cowan  showed  us  what  a 
large  amount  of  beautiful  honeycomb  may  be  pro- 
duced from  a  limited  number  of  hives  ;  whilst  Mr. 
Symington  fully  justified  the  expectations  which  have 
been  raised  in  favour  of  the  American  Extractor. 

Now  for  a  criticism.  I  cannot  refrain  from  criti- 
cising the  large  number  of  prizes,  and  amount  of 
money  awarded  to  what  may  be  termed  in  the  honey 
trade  fancy  goods.  Out  of  sixteen  classes,  ten  are 
devoted  to  single  supers  or  thirty  prizes,  and  an 
amount  of  221.,  whilst  to  a  general  exhibition  from 
one  apiary,  four  classes,  twelve  prizes,  and  an  amount 
of  12/.,  but  to  the  best  harvest  from  one  stock  only 
two  classes,  six  prizes,  and  an  amount  of  Gl.  IQs. 
I  call  single  supers  fancy  goods,  for  I  contend  that 
they  are  not  a  demonstrative  proof  that  the  exhibitor 
is  a  skilful  bee-keeper  at  all  points.  The  only  sldll 
shown  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  super.  Put  a 
nicely  made  super  with  guide-combs  or  wax-sheets 
over  any  hive  you  please,  and  if  the  stock  is  strong 
and  there  is  plenty  of  honey,  the  result  will  most 
probably  be  the  same. 

But  who  is  the  most  skilful  bee-keeper  ?  and  who 
deserves  the  best  prize  at  the  Sliow  I  Is  not  the 
producer  of  the  largest  and  best  harvest  from  one 
stock  ? 
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Is  not  this  the  aim  and  object  of  every  bee- 
keeper, whatever  may  be  his  method  or  system  ?  I 
would  propose,  then,  tliat  there  slioiild  be  a  elass 
which  should,  as  it  were,  be  the  centre  point  of  the 
whole  Show.  There  should  be  six  prizes,  5/.,  4/.,  3/., 
21.,  11.,  and  10s.,  and  the  following  should  be  the 
description  of  the  class  : — '  For  the  largest  and 
best  harvest  of  honey  in  the  comb,  from  one  stock 
of  bees  under  any  system  or  combination  of  sys- 
tems, provided  that  it  be  exhibited  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  produced  on 
a  fac-simile  of  the  hive,  and  provided  further  that 
there  should  be  a  legibly  written  explanation  of  the 
method  adopted,  the  locality,  pasturage,  dates  of 
swarming,  supering,  &c.,  &c.' 

Here  at  once  you  have  a  crucial  test  as  to  who  is 
the  best  bee-master,  which  is  the  best  bee- hive,  and 
what  is  the  best  system  of  management. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  number  of  prizes,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  entries  for  single  supers, 
■will  be  reduced,  but  probably  the  additional  entries  in 
this  class  would  more  than  compensate  for  this  loss. 
It  may  be  objected,  again,  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
the  'Extractor'  which  some  think  is  to  revolutionize 
the  whole  system  of  bee-management.  To  this  I 
would  answer,  honeycomb  is  the  legitimate  produce 
of  the  bee-hive,  but  at  the  same  time  there  should  be 
a  special  class  in  which  good  and  substantial  prizes 
should  be  offered  for  the  best  harvest  of  extracted 
honey  from  one  hive. 

The  advantages  are  manifest.  In  the  first  place,  a 
stroll  through  this  part  of  the  Show  would  prove  an 
immense  advantage  to  those  who  are  to  be  judges  of 
the  hives.  Results  would  most  materially  assist 
them  in  arriving  at  a  just  and  fair  judgment. 

Further  you  would  not  only  provide  interest  and 
amusement  for  the  general  visitor,  but  give  the 
most  instructive  and  demonstrative  lesson  to  the 
whole  brotherhood  of  bee-keepers. 

I  will  only  add  that  it  might  be  worth  considera- 
tion, whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  substitute 
gold  and  silver  medals  instead  of  money  for  the  first 
and  second  prizes  ;  the  holders  of  which  would  be 
fairly  entitled  to  the  first  honours  of  the  show. — 
Henry  Bligh,  Nettlebed  Vicarage,  HenUy  on 
Thames,  October  19,  1874. 


SPECIAL  EFFORTS  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

It  may  be  assumed,  I  take  it,  that  the  work  of 
the  first  year's  mission  of '  our  Journal,''  and  the  im- 
portant bee  movement,  of  which  it  is  the  exponent, 
culminated  in  the  '  grand  success '  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show.  And  now  we  are  not  only  launched, 
but  well  under  weigh  for  another  year's  trial  trip. 
From  the  first  you  have  strenuously  solicited  the 
co-operation  of  the  clergy  in  the  humane  cause 
in  whicli  you  are  embarked.  And  in  your  own 
columns,  and  in  those  of  many  other  journals  of  the 
day,  who  gave  to  the  world  at  large  such  pleasing 
accounts  of  the  Bee  Show,  the  remark  was  elicited 
that  a  large  number  of  clergymen  were  present,  and 
conspicuous  among  the  bee-manipulations  on  each  of 
the  three  days  of  the  Show.  "We  certainly  were  there 
in  tolerable  force;  and, as  you  are  aware,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  us  not  as  mere  novices,  but  as  those  who 


had  been,  in  their  respective  spheres,  practical  and  ex- 
emplary bee-7iee/;ers,  and  had  often  added  pleadings  in 
the  cause  of  bee-humanity  to  those  of  their  higher 
advocacy  of  Christianity  ; — may  I  not  say,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  one  the  true  basis 
on  which  to  rest  the  other  ?  I  can  answer  for  two, 
who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  set  down  fresh  from  the 
university  in  country  parishes,  and  scarcel}'  knowing 
a  hive-bee  from  a  humble-bee,  or  a  drone  from  a 
blue-bottle,  embarked  in  the  cause  of  the  busy  little 
workers  at  their  cottagers'  doors,  and,  after  for 
twenty-three  years  having  lost  sight  of  each  other, 
met  again  and  fraternised  as  old  bee-keepers  at 
your  Crystal  Palace  Show.  And  here  comes  in  the 
value  of  the  Association  to  us,  and  to  the  cause 
through  us.  Hitherto  we  have  had  to  form  our- 
selves into  bee-centres,  necessarily  of  small  radii, 
and,  excepting  here  and  there,  have  looked  in  vain 
for  another  centre,  whose  influential  circumference 
shall  reach  our  own  and  afford  us  moral  countenance 
and  support.  But  now  you  have  invited  us  to  gather 
ourselves  together  and  unite  our  strength  with 
yours  for  mutual  co-operation ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  my  brethren  feel  as  I  do,  rejoiced  that  we 
have  so  attractive  and  well-adjiisted  a  centre  round 
which  we  with  our  smaller  orbits  may  revolve.  For 
of  this  fact  I  deem  the  gathering  of  clergy  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  already  alluded  to,  a  sufficient  index. 
Doubtless,  too,  many  of  them  came  away  from  that 
show  with  an  increased  desire  to  encourage  right 
methods  of  bee-keeping,  and  with  better  hopes  of 
seeing  the  system  of  annual  bee-slaughter  eliminated 
eventually  from  Christian  England.  For  myself  I 
felt  the  young  vigour  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
re-kindle.  '  Je  reviens  a  mes  premiers  amours.' 
And  so  I  liave  begun  afresh.  And  my  object  in 
recording  to  you  my  feelings  and  the  consequent 
action  they  put  me  upon,  is  to  aftord  a  suggestion 
as  to  a  method  of  which  others  of  our  clergy  might 
feel  disposed  to  avail  themselves,  to  promote  the 
humane  treatment  of  bees  among  their  jDarishioners. 
What  I  did  was  this.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
decorating  of  our  church  for  the  annual  Harvest 
Thanksgiving  with  corn,  fruit,  and  flowers,  I  pre- 
sented at  the  west  end  two  supers  and  a  glass  of 
honey,  of  aggregate  weight  more  than  half  a  hun- 
dredweight, themselves  adorned  with  the  flowers  from 
whose  nectaries  the  produce  had  come.  And  in  my 
sermon  on  the  occasion,  I  referred  to  this  as  an 
unusual  feature  in  our  decorations,  but  one  that  was 
far  from  being  out  of  place,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
language  of  Scripture  that  land  which  was  signalised 
as  blessed  of  the  Lord  was  said  to  '  flow  with  milk 
and  honey.'  That  one  of  the  purposes  in  the 
ordering  of  Providence  of  the  placing  of  honey  in 
the  nectaries  of  flowers  was  to  entice  bees  and 
other  insects  like  them  to  the  flowers  to  fructify 
them,  and  secure  to  us  the  production  of  the  very 
corn  and  fruit  for  which  we  were  now  rendering 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  That  besides  presenting 
this  '  honey  and  the  honeycomb  '  as  a  token  of  the 
bounty  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  I  had  done  it  as  a 
kind  of  protest  against  a  barbarous  and  inhuman, 
if  not  unchristian  custom  that  i)revailed  among  us 
of  destroying  the  lives  of  the  insects  that  collect 
these  stores,     Well  knowing  that  the  bulk  of  those 
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who  generally  owned  bees  in  these  parts,  had  either 
lost  all  last  winter,  or  had  saved  bnt  so  few — and 
those  in  such  poor  condition — that  all  they  conld  do 
was  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  their  colony  by 
them,  without  any  idea  of  a  honey  harvest  this 
year,  I  assured  them  that  this  had  been  a  most 
prolific  year  for  honey  throughout  the  land,  by 
which  all  who  j^reseroed  the  lives  of  their  bees  had 
largely  profited,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  was  fully 
aware  that  in  our  parish  (6  by  4  miles)  tons  of 
honey  had  been  produced  by  a  Benevolent  God 
which  had  never  been  gathered,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  only  insects  that  could  gather  in 
that  harvest  had  been  systematically  destroyed. 
I  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  effort  which  we,  as  an 
Association,  to  whose  assistance  the  clergy  had 
specially  been  called,  were  making  to  remove  the 
scandal  which  such  a  barbarous  custom  placed  on  a 
Christian  land ;  begging  all  to  give  the  movement 
their  deep  attention,  and  ofl'ering  myself  what 
further  information  and  advice  I  could  give. 

Attention  thus  drawn  to  the  subject,  backed  by 
the  stubborn  facts  of  my  supers  in  esse,  versus  no 
honey-harvest  for  themselves  in  posse,  has  stirred 
inquiry  and  promoted  discussion.  Already  the 
eflect  has  been  decidedly  good.  I  know  of  several 
doomed  hives  which  have  been  saved  ;  two  of  our 
more  influential  people  have  declared  for  conducting 
their  apiaries  for  the  future  on  the  depriving  system ; 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  has  started  bee- 
keeping within  the  last  fortnight,  to  be  carried  on, 
of  course,  on  the  same  principle,  and  has  had  his  first 
lesson  in  transferring  from  skep  to  bar-and-frame 
hive.  Those  who  had  already  '  put  down  '  (burned) 
their  bees,  seem  conscience-stricken  with  the  light 
that  has  been  thrown  upon  their  deed  of  darkness. 
To  follow  up  the  agitation  thus  begun,  I,  as  the 
prime  mover,  felt  I  must  do  something  in  the  way 
of  progress  too  ;  and  so,  finding  that  the  education 
of  bees  has  been  gradually  advancing  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  our  population  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  while  in  my  own  apiary  it  has  been  almost 
standing  still,  I  immediately  sent  my  leading  stock 
to  study  Italian,  under  your  genial  tuition  at  Han- 
well,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  are  now  re- 
established in  my  garden  humming  that  language  with 
the  purest  accent.  It  is  their  intended  mission  to 
teach  this  new  accomplishment  to  all  their  bee-fellows 
in  the  coming  Spring.  Then  also  I  hope  to  add  a 
a  little  Arithmetic  chiefly  in  Multiplication  of  Stocks, 
and  in  the  rule  of  Profit  and  (not)  Loss,  which  must 
produce  Interest  in  the  course  of  study. 

As  a  result  contributing  in  a  small  degree  to  the 
good  of  our  cause  generally,  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have 
two  or  three  more  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  and 
'  the  Association  '  has  two  new  members  from  this 
parish.  So  that,  altogether,  you  will  believe  me, 
and  forgive  me  if  I  go  as  far  as  to  say  that,  in  this 
matter,  we,  as  a  parish,  are  in  a  sort  of  Bee-atdtude. 
Of  course  all  are  not  at  once  rendered  passively 
quiescent  in  favour  of  departing  from  the  time- 
honouredgood  (?)  old  custom,  but  some  raise  their 
voices  loudly  against  '  Christian  pity  '  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  '  brimstone  pit  :'  and  one  man  on 
being  consulted  as  to  a  stock  which  had  given  out 
two   swarms   this   year,  was  most   decided   in   his 


opinion,  '  Yer  mun  put  them  beys  down,  they  be 
grown  too  large  to  do  any  good  ;  never  mind  what 
t'  parson  says  about  yomig  Queen,  her  be  an  old  un, 
and  a  large  un  too,  put  'em  all  down.'  This  author- 
ity I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  '  scholarcZ.'  Another  (an 
»iharmouious  Blacksmith),  who,  not  attending  church 
himself,  heard  of  my  advocacy  of  deprivation  without 
sacrifice  of  the  bees'  lives  through  a  third  party, 
met  what  was  told  him  by  saying,  '  He  be  a  miracle 
man,  but  you  may  tell  him  I've  put  down  my  beys 
and  mean  to  go  on  so.'  However,  I  trust  we  may 
get  such  persons  as  these  into  such  a  minority  soon, 
that  their  very  isolation  will  effect  an  influence  for 
better  things  upon  them. 

But  there  is  still  another  small  section  of  our 
community,  unfortunately  from  among  the  better 
informed,  who  affect  the  opinion  that  your  humble 
servant  has  recently  got  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  and 
think  they  find  corroboration  of  their  view  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  so  many  communications  with  Han- 
well,  where  they  have  heard  there  is  an  Asylum  for 
persons  of  that  sort. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this,  like  every  other 
good  cause. has  among  us,  as  elsewhere,  its  oppo- 
nents, and  their  methods  of  opposition  take  varied 
and  often  unexpected  forms.  Still  on  the  whole  I 
feel  I  have  struck  upon  a  vein,  which,  if  worked  to 
its  legitimate  extent,  may  tend  to  effect  a  decided 
inroad  with  considerable  prospect  of  success  upon 
the  ignorance  and  cruelty  of  the  majority  of  bee- 
owners  in  this  country.  And  I  throw  out  the  sug- 
gestion for  others  to  improve  upon.  If  I  have  not 
tired  you  out,  I  still  have  a  word  or  two  for  some 
future  occasion,  as  to  some  other  subsidiary  means 
of  promoting  the  same  good  cause. 

And  now  I  must  own  I  have  a  penchant  (one  of 
your  correspondents  might  probably  translate  this 
'  a  sneaking  propensity')  for  the  shelter  of  a  7iom  de 
plume ;  and  so,  in  raising  my  voice  in  advocacy  of '  her 
who  speaketh'  lessons  to  us  by  her  acts  of  industry 
and  providence,  and  yet  fails  by  the  same  exemplary 
conduct  to  plead  successfully  for  her  own  life,  I  will 
adopt  the  speaking  name  by  which  she  was  known 
in  '  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  and  sign 
myself  in  lier  behalf — Debor.vh, — A  Voice  from 
Staffordshire. 

WHAT  THE   HONEY   BEE   CAN   DO 
WITHOUT  US. 

After  inspecting  the  very  many  and  clever  con- 
trivances at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the  past  Exhibi- 
tion of  ApicuUural  AppKances,  and  seeing  the  great 
yields  produced  by  several  experienced  apiarians,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  an  account  of  the 
harvest  I  took  out  of  an  old  house,  where  7io  assist- 
ance had  been  given  to  the  bees. 

In  the  village  of  Euislip,  Middlesex,  lives  a  Mr. 
James  Jackson  ;  his  house  is  an  old  one,  the  north- 
east front  of  which  is  constructed  of  lath  and  plaster 
or  the  inner  and  feather-edged  boarding  for  the 
outer  sides,  and  having  stout  oak  plates  to  carry  the 
floor-joist  of  each  room.  The  feather-edged  boarding 
in  course  of  time  had  become  warped,  so  that  bees 
could  take  up  their  abode  behind  the  boarding  at 
any  time,  which  has  been  done  very  much   to  the 
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discomfort  of  their  landlord,  who,  having  heard  that 
I  was  willing  to  take  the  honey  if  I  could  have  the 
bees  for  my  trouble,  thought  it  rather  a  good  joke 
to  invite  me  to  take  his  bees — and  I  could  not  only 
have  the  bees  but  their  produce  also — anything  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Little  thinking  what  was  in  store, 
I  conmienoed  o^Jerations  2nd  September;  and  about 
17  feet  from  the  ground  I  found,  after  pulling  away 
the  boarding,  a  fair  stock  of  bees,  with  an  immense 
comb,  very  thick,  measuring  42  inches  in  height  and 
15  inches  in  width.  I  had  got  it  nice  and  clear  to 
view,  determined  to  exhibit  it  at  the  Palace  by  plac- 
ing it  on  a  board  ;  but  in  that  I  was  disappointed, 
as  in  taking  it  down  a  piece  of  about  4  lbs.  fell  ofl'. 
Much  of  the  comb  was  unsealed,  and  its  great  weight 
broke  it  across  the  middle ;  the  other  combs  were 
not  so  large,  but  had  to  be  cut  to  be  taken  out,  and 
the  bees  were  difficult  to  hive.  I  managed  to  get 
the  queen  and  about  three  pints  of  the  workers  ;  hut 
while  engaged  in  capturing  the  bees  the  old  boarding 
gave  way,  and  let  my  ladder  through  (not  into  the 
house,  but)  into  another  stock  of  bees,  causing  some 
little  confusion ;  and  darkness  coming  on  I  covered 
the  second  stock  up  and  left  them  for  a  future  occasion. 

They  turned  out  to  be  a  strong  stock,  with  plenty 
of  honey  and  a  little  brood,  but  no  leviathan  comb. 
These  bees  were  easily  secured ;  and  my  work  seemed 
at  an  end  when,  on  removing  a  weather-board  over 
the  window,  a  number  of  bees  were  seen  going  into 
small  holes  on  the  underside  of  the  oak-plate,  which 
told  plainly  that  there  was  another  stock  inside,  under 
the  bed-room  floor,  between  the  joists.  The  first 
board  taken  up  displayed  five  beautiful  straight  combs. 
We  removed  more  boards,  till  we  had  no  less  than  a 
mass  of  thirty-one  combs  side  by  side,  each  7  J  inches 
deep,  7-^  inches  long  on  top  side,  lOJ  inches  long  at 
bottom,  and  measuring  5  feet  2  inches  from  the  two 
outside  combs.  They  were  all  full  of  honey,  except 
a  very  little  in  the  centre,  which  contained,  perhaps, 
200  cells  of  sealed  brood.  The  outside  combs  wei-e 
not  quite  full  at  the  edges  ;  but  such  a  sight  was 
never  before  seen  in  Ruislip,  and  probably  never  in 
England.  Several  neighbours  were  called  in  to  witness 
its  removal,  and  the  transferring  of  the  bees,  a  la 
Crystal  Palace  bee-masters,  into  a  hive  by  Hobbs, 
of  Hanwell.  As  at  the  Palace,  of  course  the  country 
folk  were  much  astonished  to  think  that  bees  could 
be  taught  to  behave  so  well,  and  of  course,  as  per  usual, 
by  my  not  making  a  noise  on  being  stung,  they  thought 
I  had  used  some  preventive,  and  had  escaped  with- 
out the  (to  me)  familiar  salute.  I  had  many  in- 
quiries for  the  dead  bees,  but  could  not  find  a  dozen 
in  the  room. 

Having  to  cut  some  of  the  combs  to  make  them 
fit  the  frames,  and  for  want  of  convenience  in  this 
rural  district,  we  could  not  weigh  the  bulk  ;  but  three 
average  combs  weighed  ICi  lbs.,  or  5-J-  lbs.  each, 
supposing  a  gross  weight  of  170-^-  lbs.  of  honey  and 
comb  from  the  one  stock.  The  total  return  for  this 
little  venture  was  as  follows  :  — 

1st  Stock. — About  3  pints  of  beea,  with  a  queen,  and 

33  lbs.  run  honey. 
2nd  Stock. — A  fair  stock  of  bees,  and  -54  lbs,  of  honey, 

part  in  comb. 
3rd  Stock. — A  large  stock  of  bees,  and  170\  lbs.  of 

honey  and  comb. 


In  obtaining  this  produce  there  is  nothing  to  boast 
of,  I  am  aware,  as  the  honey  bee  did  it  without  our 
aid,  without  feeding,  supering,  or  using  the  Honey- 
slinger.  The  first  and  second  stocks  do  not  afford 
results  to  call  for  special  remark,  but  the  third  and 
its  box-like  hive  is  unusual ;  yet,  probably,  some  of 
your  readers  will  tell  me  I  don't  know  how  many 
stocks  perished  in  the  winter  while  these  three  only 
lived,  or  that  the  bees  have  never  yielded  profit  to 
their  owner,  or  that  I  have  calculated  all  the  con- 
tents of  the  hive  without  leaving  any  provisions  for 
the  winter  ;  all  of  which  will  be  correct. 

I  never  yet  have  tried  a  hive  on  the  collateral 
principle ;  but  next  year,  if  I  live,  I  shall  do  so, 
taking  the  dimensions  of  space  occupied  by  the  comb 
of  third  stock,  the  one  under  the  floor-boards,  as 
my  guide — 5  feet  2  inches  long,  7J  inches  deep,  and 
9  inches  from  front  to  back,  all  inside  measurement 
— an  alighting-board  the  whole  length  of  the  hive, 
and  many  holes,  about  large  enough  for  one  or  two 
bees  to  pass  in  or 'out  at  a  time  ;  my  idea  has  been 
that  the  many  holes,  and  their  being  small  ones 
(thereby  preventing  robbing),  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  large  harvest.  Of  course  I  do  not  intend  to 
open  all  the  holes  in  my  hive  at  first  starting,  as  in 
the  house  ;  but  I  shall  protect  all  the  front  with  a 
feather -edged  hoard  from  end  to  end,  and  down 
to  within  a  sufficient  space  from  the  alighting- 
board,  letting  it  overlap  and  stand  out  from  the  holes 
in  the  hive.  I  mean  the  top  to  be  made  of  a  succes- 
sion of  bars,  so  that  by  easing  the  comb  from  the 
sides,  if  I  can  make  the  bees  build  comb  to  my 
guides,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  at  them  occasionally. 
But  ivhat  shall  I  do  ivith  them  in  the  autionn  ?  I 
fear  the  large  outer  surface,  exposed  to  the  cold 
atmosphere,  and  only  the  thin  long  body  of  gene- 
rated heat  inside,  will  much  affect  my  stock  during 
the  winter. 

I  dare  say  my  nephews  and  nieces  will  pull  me 
and  my  hive  to  pieces,  but  if  they  don't  like  it 
they  have  only  to  say  it's — Uncle  Walter. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  A  YOUNG  EXPERT. 

I  cannot  allow  your  son  to  return  home  without  a 
line  to  tell  you  how  well  he  has  done  his  work  here. 
Though  you  mentioned  him  to  me  as  a  lad  only 
aspiring  to  becoming  a  bee-master,  it  appears  to  me 
that  he  has  already  acquired  all  the  knowledge  and 
skill  in  bee-management  that  are  requisite  to  be  up 
to  the  mark  of  the  present  day,  entitling  him  to  call 
himself  a  first-class  bee-master.  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  a  very  great  benefit  to  persons  like  myself,  who 
have  bees  and  are  anxious  to  learn  how  to  manage 
them,  if  some  experienced  bee-masters  were  available 
to  give  practical  and  ocular  instruction.  If  such 
men  were  available,  they  might  advertise  their  visits 
to  certain  districts,  conditionally  on  receiving  com- 
missions to  inspect  apiaries  in  that  district  in  .suffi- 
cient number  to  repay  them  at  so  much  a  day  ;  or, 
perhaps  better,  at  so  much  per  hive.  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  individuals  like  myself  who  often 
wonder  why  their  numerous  hives  produce  so  little 
honey.  In  my  case  it  has  been  accounted  for,  with 
regard  to  many  hives — some  had  foul-brood,  some 
had  fertile  workers,  one  required  combs  full  of  honey 
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to  be  replaced  by  empty  ones,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment next  year,  and  another  was  infested  with  wax- 
moth.  I  write  this  to  you  on  the  chance  of  yonr 
thinking  the  hint  I  have  thrown  out  to  be  worth 
consideration. 

During  the  few  days  that  your  son  has  been  here 
he  has  been  called  to  extract  a  colony  of  bees  from 
the  wall  of  a  granary,  which  he  did  successfully, 
saving  the  bees  and  bringing  away  some  30  lbs.  of 
honey  ;  also  two  colonies  from  cottages,  one  of  which 
he  was  able  to  get  at.  This  will  show  that  there 
are  other  inducements  for  a  visiting  bee-master  to 
make  a  trip  besides  the  inspection  and  putting  to 
rights  of  established  apiaries. — P.  Fielding,  Colonel, 
Sturford  Mead,  Warminster,  Wilts,  Oct.  3,  1874. 

N.B. — You  can  make  any  use  you  think  proper  of 
this  note. 


THE  RENFOEWSHIRE  QUEEN  CAGE. 

Before  referring  to  the  subject-matter  under  the 
above  heading,  the  present  writer  cannot  but  express 
his  regret,  that  engagements  elsewhere  prevented 
his  being  present  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Exhi- 
bition, to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  '  Our 
Editor,'  and  the  numerous  staff  of  his  able  coadjutors, 
besides  losing  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  large 
collection  of  most  ingenious  apicultural  appurtenances. 

In  the  February  Number  in  a  contribution  on  '  In- 
troducing Queens,'  I  threw  out  some  suggestions  for 
tbe  formation  of  a  queen-cage,  so  simple  that  without 
the  smallest  agitation  of  her  future  suljjects,  by  a 
touch  merely,  her  majesty  might  be  permitted  to 
pass  forth  amongst  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  the  hope  that '  some  such  little  contrivance 
may  appear  at  the  coming  great  Crystal  Palace 
Honey  Show,  win  the  prize,  and  become  generally 
adopted.' 

In  the  April  Number,  your  correspondent,  Mr.  W. 
Carr,  followed  suit  with  a  descrii)tion  of  his  conception 
of  a  cage,  and  kindly  favoured  us  with  drawings  of 
it;  but,  unprejudicedly,  thinking  there  was  a  greater 
simplicity  of  design  in  my  own  original  idea,  and  in 
case  any  of  the  hive-makers  might  not  act  on  the 
hint,  I  commissioned  Messrs.  Rowat  of  Glasgow  to 
prepare  a  few,  which  order  they  executed  with  con- 
siderable neatness ;  and  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Dairy,  kindly  consented  to  exhibit  them ;  and  to 
allay  his  fears  that  our  Southern  brethren  might  not 
comprehend  his  Northern  dialect  in  their  description, 
I  had  a  quantity  of  slips  printed  similar  to  that  ap- 
pended hereto  for  distribution ;  but  he,  unfortunately, 
quite  lost  sight  of  the  parcel, — I  dare  say,  holding 
in  sovereign  contempt  all  such  gimcrackeries  of  the 
Exhibition,  his  interest  being  chiefly  centred  in  the 
practical  results  of  a  hive  and  system  such  as  that 
of  the  Stewarton,  capable  of  yielding  honey  in  whole- 
sale quantity  and  of  the  correct  placing  of  supers  so 
near  perfection  that  two  or  three  drone-cells  or  the 
slightest  tint  of  difference  in  shade,  imperceptible  to 
the  experienced  eye,  would  be  all  to  guide  his 
impartial  decision. 

I  was  gratified  to  find  tbe  Judges  confirmed  my 
prediction  in  awarding  this  cage  the  prize.  It  is 
formed  from  wire  net,  it  is  two  inches  deep  by  lA  wide, 
and  -fths  in  thickness,  the  top  of  the  same  material. 


and  projecting  -Jth  part  all  round  as  a  flange  to 
prevent  slipping  too  far  between  the  combs  ;  tbe 
door  of  wire  forms  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 
is  opened  and  closed  by 
means  of  a  wire  passing 
up  either  corner  in  front, . 
and  wrought  through  the 
top.  In  some  there  was 
a  circular  hole  on  top 
with  moveable  cover,  for 
introducing  the  queen  to 
the  cage.  But  to  any, 
saving  the  merest  ner- 
vous novice,  the  space 
between  the  wires  at  bot- 
tom is  amply  sufficient 
for  the  admittance  of  the 
royal  person.  Some  were 
circular  for  bung-holes  in 
common  straw  skeps;  but 
I  give  the  preference  to 
those  of  the  flat  form,  as 
they  fit  the  exact  space  between  the  combs  of  any  hive. 
Some,  for  appearance  sake,  were  constructed  of  copper 
wire  net ;  and  some,  to  prevent  the  rusting  of  the  iron 
wire,  were  japanned  :  but  the  makers  inform  me,  that 
were  they  required  in  quantity  they  could  specially 
galvanise  wire  net  for  the  purpose. — A  Renfrewshire 
Bee-keeper. 

'  Advantages. — From  its  tHckness  it  fits  the  unvarying 
width  of  space  between  the  combs  of  all  hives  alike.  The 
flange  portien  on  top,  resting  on  the  frames  or  bars,  pre- 
vents it  slipping  into  the  hive.  In  hives  possessing  sUdes 
it  is  only  necessaiy  to  divide  a  central  one,  drawing  the 
outer  portion  sufficiently  to  receive  the  cage.  The  queen 
is  to  be  admitted  to  the  cage  through  the  aperture  between 
the  central  wires  at  bottom,  while  the  operator  holds  it 
inverted,  with  the  door  open,  in  his  left  hand,  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  which  cuts  off  her  retreat  sideways ; 
she  is  then  shut  in,  and  the  cage  suspended  in  the  hive. 
On  the  lapse  of  the  requisite  time  (third  day)  the  queen 
is  liberated  by  simply  pressing  the  top  of  the  wire  down- 
wards, which  throws  the  door  open,  converting  it  into  a 
gangway  by  which  she  walks  forth  to  meet  the  attendants 
who  have  been  feeding  her,  and  ai'e  familiar  wath  her 
presence ;  they  form  her  body-guard,  and  the  risk  of 
encasement  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  With  aU  cages 
stuck  into  the  combs,  the  queen  can  only  be  set  free 
after  the  hive  has  been  opened  up,  and  the  workers, 
being  newly  and  thoroughly  disturbed,  are  in  their  most 
irritable  mood.  Should  the  pipe-cover  cage  set  in  a 
bunghole  be  employed,  it  is  requisite  to  draw  it  out  and 
invert  it,  the  attendants  clinging  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cage  are  transferred  to  the  outside  of  the  hive,  and  the 
queen  is  forced  to  stem  the  upward  stream  of  stranger 
bees  trying  to  force  their  exit.  This  cage  permits  the 
queen  to  be  Uberated  without  the  smallest  disturbance 
to  the  hive  generally.  Unlike  cages  of  zinc,  the  material 
of  this  gives  forth  no  poisonous  or  deleterious  exudations. 
The  simplicity  of  its  arrangement  and  the  inexpensive- 
ness  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  recommend  its 
adoption  by  apiaidans  generally.' 


QUEEN- CAGES. 

Having  successfully  introduced  to  hybrid  stocks 
the  eight  Ligurian  queens  received  from  you  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  also  four  more  which  you  sent 
me  subsequently,  by  means  of  the  queen-cage  I 
exhibited  at  the  Show,  a  short  account  of  the  modus 
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operandi,  and  a  description  of  the  cage,  may  proTe 
interesting  to  your  readers.  The  accompanying  en- 
gra^dng  represents  a  front  view  of  the  cage.     A  B 

is  a  square  piece  of  per- 
forated zinc,  to  a  hole  in 
centre  of  which  the  cage 
is  fitted,  and  by  which  it 
is  suspended  through  the 
central  orifice  in  the  hive. 
C  is  a  door  opening  at 
the  top,  and  D  a  similar 
door  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cage.  By  means  of  the 
wire  E,  the  lower  door  is  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure. 
I  claim  no  originality  for  the  design.  Your  able 
correspondent,  'A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,'  suggested 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  door,  in  your 
February  number,  page  161,  adding,  at  the  close  of 
a  most  interesting  article,  '  I  trust  some  such  little 
contrivance  may  appear  at  the  coming  Crystal  Palace 
Honey  Show,  win  the  prize, become  generally  adopted, 
and  save  the  life  of  many  an  asjjirant  to  the  hive 
throne.'  Taking  the  hint,  I  procured  several  cages 
of  the  above  pattern,  which  I  exhibited  at  the  Show, 
and  which  I  should  not  have  done  had  I  known 
the  mtention  of  a  '  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper '  to  con- 
struct and  exhibit  them  himself.  My  coadjutors, 
in  judging,  awarded  him  the  prize,  which  was  per- 
fectly just,  his  being  the  original  idea. 

My  hybrid  stocks  being  in  bar-frame  hives,  the 
queen  was  taken  from  each  stock,  the  hive  closed, 
the  cage  inserted  through  the  centre  hole,  and  the 
old  queen  placed  in  the  cage,  through  the  upper 
door,  wliere  she  remained  about  six  hours.  She  was 
then  liberated,  and  the  Ligurian  queen,  by  means  of 
the  upper  door,  without  any  disturbance  of  bees  or 
cage,  took  her  place.  After  an  imprisonment  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  new  queen  was  introduced  to  her  new 
subjects  by  means  of  the  lower  door,  again  without 
the  least  disturbance — in  most  cases  after  dark.  On 
the  following  day  each  insertion  was  verified  ;  and 
the  thrill  of  pleasure  on  beholding  twelve  new  mon- 
archs  in  succession,  safely  enthroned,  perambulating 
the  brood-combs  of  large  and  populous  bar-frame 
hives — such  monarchs,  too,  for  size  and  colour! — 
will  be  better  realised  by  old  bee-keepers  than  de- 
scribed by  me. 

NotwithstancUng  'Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper's'  strict- 
ures on  fumigation,  I  still  practise  it  in  fixed-comb 
hives,  and  have  never  lost  a  queen  out  of  many 
insertions,  nor  have  the  bees  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  injured  by  the  process; — albeit  I  have  learned 
at  last  to  '  drive.' 

The  cage  being  made  of  fine  wire,  in  my  opinion, 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  those  made  of  per- 
forated zinc — allowing  much  freer  communication 
between  the  alien  queen  and  the  bees,  greater  warmth, 
and  the  more  free  absorption  of  the  odour  of  the 
hive. — George  Raynor, Hazeleigh Rectory, Maldoit. 


QUEEN-CAGE. 

The  queen-cage  I  sent  you  yesterday  you  will  find 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  the  various  methods 
of  introducing  queens  now  in  vogue.  It  may  be 
Used  as  a  simple  cage,  but  with  this  addition,  the 


queen  may  be  liberated  without  disturbing  the  bees 
around  or  upon  the  cage.  This  you  are  aware  cannot 
be  done  with  the  ordinary  piper  cover,  as  it  must  be 
pulled  out  of  the  comb  before  the  queen  can  be  let 
out. 

You  will  again  find  a  great  advantage  in  having  the 
sliding  door  and  grooves  made  of  plain  metal.  There 
is  no  danger  of  cutting  off  the  legs  of  either  the 
queen  or  workers,  as  must  be  the  case  where  one 
piece  of  perforated  zinc  is  drawn  over  another.  The 
sides  of  the  cage,  too,  are  made  of  a  sufficient  depth 
to  allow  of  their  being  pressed  well  down  into  the 
comb,  and  stiU  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  door  to 


work  freely  up  and  down  without  the  edge  of  it 
cutting  into  the  comb.  The  front  being  made  of 
wire-cloth,  admits  of  a  much  better  view  of  the 
inside  of  the  cage  than  if  made  of  perforated  zinc. 

For  those  bee-keepers  who  have  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  their  bees  to  liberate  the  queen  without  at 
the  same  time  observing  their  behaviour  towards  her 
majesty,  the  cage  will  be  equally  useful  with  those 
now  in  the  market,  as  a  wire  may  be  attached  to  the 
door,  and  drawn  through  the  feeding-hole,  and  the 
door  raised — or  the  cage  may  be  fixed  with  the  door 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  wire  put  through  a  small 
hole  made  with  a  bradawl  in  the  side  of  the  hive. 

I  have  been  very  successful  with  it  this  autumn, 
and  much  prefer  it  to  any  I  have  yet  seen.  I  shall 
feel  obliged  if  you  will  try  it  and  give  me  your 
opinion. — J.  Cleveee  Jones,  Market  Drayton. 


A  BAR-FRAME  HOLDER. 

I  enclose  a  very  rough  sketch  of  an  invention 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  might  be  called 
'  The  Bar  Frame  Holder.'  Its  use  will  be  apparent 
at  a  glance, — it  is  to  hold  bar-frames  when  taken  out 
of  a  hive  for  inspection.  Working  on  a  pivot  when 
one  side  of  a  comb  has  been  inspected,  the  other  may 
be  immediately  brought  into  view  by  gently  swinging 
the  machine  round.  Thus  the  operator  has  both 
hands  at  liberty.  It  may  either  be  placed  on  top  of 
the  hive  under  inspection,  on  top  of  an  empty  hive,  or 
even  on  a  table.  I  may  state  that  I  have  found  it 
of  the  greatest  service  when  searching  for  the  queen- 
bee.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  friend  of  mine,  R.  V. 
De  Lisle,  Esq.  of  St.  Brelade's,  Jersey,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  aware  one  in  bis  possession  and  one  in  mine 
are  the  only  two  in  existence. 

I  cannot  now  give  dimensions  not  having  miue 
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here,  but  it  is  wide  enough  to  take  two  combs  abreast, 
and  high  enough  to  allow  ^  to  |  in.  under  the  frame. 


I  should  be  haj^py  to  give  you  any  further  informa- 
tion about  it.  I  have  never  known  it  upset  with  a 
comb,  and  have  never  seen  a  bee  killed  in  swinging 
it  round,  as  they  cannot  get  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  base. — D.  D.  Bennett,  Bishop  Auckland. 

a  Uprights  to  support  frame. 

h  Thin  brass  plates  fastened  to  uprights  for  enJs  of  bars 

to  rest  upon. 
c  Base  for  side  supports. 
d  Base  resting  on  liive  or  table  c. 
e  Pivot  which  enables  the  upper  part  of  machine  to  move 

freely  upon  d. 
f  Bar.frame  suspended. 

N.B. — AVashers  should  be  put  between  e  aud  d  to  allow 
them  to  swing  freely. 


THE  BEST  MOVEABLE-COMB  HIVE. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  moveable- 
comb  hive,  to  be  perfect,  should  po.ssess  the  following 
necessary  requirements  : — 

1st.  The  means  of  fully  inspecting  the  bees  and 
their  operations  at  all  times,  without  disturbing 
them,  by  opening  the  crown  of  the  hive. 

2nd.  That  when  reqitisite  to  open  the  hive  for 
any  purpose,  it  should  admit  of  only  that  portion  of 
the  crown  being  i-aised  where  it  is  intended  to  oper- 
ate, so  as  to  disturb  the  bees  as  little  as  possible. 

3rd.  It  should  not  ofl'cr  facilities  for  fixing  the 
bar-frames  by  propolis ;  and  that  the  frames  should, 
by  their  form,  provide  for  the  more  secure  holding 
of  the  combs,  in  case  of  their  slipping  from  insufli- 
cient  fixture  by  the  bees,  or  from  heat. 

4th.  Lastly,  that  the  hive  should  be  adapted  for 
occupation  by  the  bees  all  the  year  round. 

I  accordingly  set  to  work  to  construct  a  hive 
which  should  possess  these  qualities  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  one  (Class  III.  No.  .31)  exhibited  by  me  at 
the  recent  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  Bees,  Hives, 
&c.,  attains  this  end,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  sub- 
joined descriptive  notice  affixed  to  the  hive  exhi- 
bited : — 

'  Ten  bar-framed  hive,  with  double-glass  front  and 
back,  top  in  four  sections  ;  three  of  glass,  one  of 
wood,  with  hole  for  feeding-shutters  and  reversible 
dead-air  floor-board.  Any  comb  slipping  from  in- 
secure fixture  by  the  bees,  or  from  the  heat,  will  be 
held  more  firmly  by  the  shape  of  the  frame ;  and 
any  frame  can  be  taken  out,  with  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  crown  of  the  hive  being  opened,  thus  afford- 


ing most  easy  means  of  manipulating  the  bees  ; 
while  by  the  glass  at  front,  back,  and  top,  perfect 
inspection  of  the  occupants  and  their  operations  is 
secured.' 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  other  hive  in- 
tended for  occupation,  at  present  in  use,  provides 
these  advantages  ;  in  my  hive  all  that  is  necessary 
beyond  the  shutters,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  is  a 
quilt  of  Japan  or  Indian  grass  to  be  placed  under 
the  shutter  of  the  crown — carpet  for  the  purpose  is 
objectionable,  as  it  holds  and  retains  moisture  much 
longer  than  the  grass,  besides  attracting  the  moth. 
A  most  inexpensive  quilt  of  dried  bracken,  in  paper 
or  linen,  passed  through  a  mangle,  to  flatten  it,  may 
also  be  used  with  advantage,  the  bracken  being  proof 
against  moth  and  all  other  insects,  which  never  in- 
fest it. 

No  doubt  many  who  are  wedded  to  the  system  of 
dark  hives  will  object  to  a  hive  which  at  all  times, 
and  without  disturbing  the  bees,  exhibits  them  and 
their  operations ;  they  will  urge  that  glass  is  too 
cold  for  bees  in  winter,  but  I  maintain  every  hive 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  fully  inspect- 
ing the  interior  at  all  times,  without  opening  the 
crown,  and  that  in  the  hive  I  have  constructed  the 
bees  are  as  warm  in  winter  as  in  any  ordinary  wood 
or  bar-frame  hive.  The  subject  cannot  be  too  much 
ventilated  ;  and  I  predict  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  my  plan  will  be  generally  adopted. — F.  R. 
Jackson,  Slindon,  Arundel. 


TO  DESTROY  WASPS'  NESTS. 

According  to  promise  I  send  you  an  account  of  how 
I  destroy  wasps'  nests.  I  have  tried  turpentine,  gun- 
cotton  and  safety  fuse,  and  damp  powder  aud  safety 
fuse,  but  neither  has  been  half  so  effectual  as  siil- 
phur  powder,  nor  so  inexpensive,  as  it  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  od.  or  4d.  per  lb.,  costing  not  a  \d. 
per  nest.  I  take  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  or  rag  about 
4  or  5  inches  square,  and  fold  it  up  corner-ways.  I 
then  take  one  ounce  of  sulphur  brimstone,  and 
pound  it  up  a  little,  aud  put  it  into  the  paper,  and 
fold  up  the  other  corner.  I  then  melt  some  brim- 
stone on  a  slow  fire  in  an  old  vessel, — a  crock  if  you 
please, — and  dip  one  end  into  the  melted  brimstone, 
just  holding  it  up  for  a  minute  until  it  sets  ;  and  then 
dip  the  other  end.  I  fix  a  fumigator  on  the  nose  of 
a  bellows  made  of  sheet-iron,  aud  brazed  (not  soldered, 
as  it  will  go  to  pieces  with  the  heat).  I  go  at  day- 
time, and  just  look  at  the  nest,  and  put  a  mark  as 
near  as  I  can  to  the  place ;  I  go  again  at  night,  or 
just  after  it  gets  dark;  I  carry  a  lantern  with  me, 
and  generally  an  assistant.  I  untwist  the  sharp  end 
of  the  p.acket  of  sulphur  and  light  it;  I  then  insert 
it  into  the  fumigator  and  close  it,  and  put  the  nose 
of  the  fumigator  at  the  entrance  of  the  bole,  and 
blow  the  fumes  of  the  brimstone  into  it,  taking  care 
that  the  brimstone  is  thoroughly  lighted.  Before 
commencing  to  blow  into  the  hole,  I  give  it  a  few 
puffs  and  see  that  the  smoke  issues  freely ;  or  else  it  is 
likely  to  get  the  wasps  out  about  pretty  thickly. 
The  nose  of  the  fumigator  should  not  be  pushed  too 
far  into  the  hole,  as  the  nests  are  sometimes  above 
the  hole,  and  at  other  times  below,  or  they  may  be  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left ;  so  by  putting  it  just  at  the 
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entrance,  they  are  sure  to  get  the  fumes.  After 
blowing  till  all  the  brimstone  is  burnt  away,  I  some- 
times dig  it  out  at  once,  at  other  times  I  close  up  the 
hole,  and  next  day  go  and  dig  out  the  nest,  which  is 
often  quite  in  a  different  direction  to  what  I  expect 
to  find  it,  and  sometimes  in  the  hedge  further  than  I 
can  reach  with  my  ami.  Sometimes  I  find  a  great 
many  around  the  nest  that  did  not  happen  to  be  in 
the  night  previous  ;  I  generally  put  on  my  dress  and 
gloves,  and  make  myself  secm-e  ;  and  after  digging 
out  the  nest,  if  there  are  many  wasps  about,  I  light 
a  piece  of  paper  previously  dipped  in  melted  brim- 
stone, and  put  it  into  the  hole.  I  have  this  season 
destroyed  thirty  nests,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
wasps  and  larvK. — A  JIechanical  Bee-keeper, 
Cornwall. 

[Those  infested  with  wasps  will  do  well  if  they  destroy 
the  nests  now,  as  by  so  doing  they  will  prevent  the  bii'th 
and  fertilization  of  many  himdi-eds  of  young  queens,  each 
of  which  will  otherwise  become  the  foimdress  of  a  colony 
next  spring. — Ed.] 


WAX- SHEETS  FOR  GUIDE-COMBS. 

Admiring  the  regularity  of  the  combs  from  Ayr- 
shire exhibited  at  the  Great  Show,  which  were  said 
to  have  been  attributable  to  the  artificial  coiubs  used 
as  guides,  I  bought  a  pair  of  plates.  Having  got 
so  far  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  some  one,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  modus  operandi,  will  give  me  in- 
structions, through  your  columns,  how  to  make  the 
sheets,  of  which  I  am  in  total  ignorance. — John 
Hunter. 

[Wax-sheets  may  be  made  of  any  thickness  (or  thin- 
ness) by  dipping  plates  of  glass,  slightly  oUed  or  soaped, 
hi  melted  wax.  The  gauge  of  the  wax  plates  will  be 
governed  by  the  heat  of  the  glass  when  dipped,  how  long 
it  is  held  in  the  wax,  whether  diiiped  more  than  once, 
and  the  heat  of  the  wax  itself.  Experience  must  teach 
the  rest. — Ed.]         

FOUL  BROOD  NOT  INFECTIOUS. 

Notwithstanding  your  modest  hint  that  I  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  this  true  disease,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  have  contended  with  it  twenty  years 
ago  ;  and,  as  I  am  anxious,  I  will  here  use  Mr. 
Hewson's  words  that  it  ought  to  be  '  pushed  to  the 
front,  and  made  the  most  important  question  in 
apiculture.'  Witliout  at  present  sajdng  a  word 
about  those  bee-masters  who  believe  foul  brood  to  be 
infectious,  the  very  honey  in  the  hive  contaminated, 
and  even  bees  from  a  neighbouring  hive  alighting  ou 
the  comb  will  carry  the  contagion  into  their  own 
clean  homes,  with  your  piermission  I  will,  in  a  few 
plain  words,  state  my  experience  and  what  I  have 
done.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  first 
contended  with  foul  brood,  and  I  was  then,  and  often 
since,  successful  in  saving  my  bees  by  driving  them 
into  a  clean  hive. 

Examining  the  foul-brooded  liive,  often  I  saw 
nothing  wrong  with  the  honey;  I  gave  it  to  the 
bees  ;  it  had  no  injurious  effect  upon  them,  neither 
did  it  cause  foul  brood.  Since  that  I  have  hived  my 
bees  artificially  from  foul-brooded  hives,  afterwards 
giving  these  bees  the  honey  of  tlie  foul-brooded  hive 
from  which  they  were  driven,  and  no  disease  fulluwed 
these  experiments.     I  have  also  put  foul  comb  ou 


the  alighting  board  of  my  bees  at  nights  for  the  bees 
to  take  this  contaminated  honey,  as  it  is  called ;  it 
was  taken,  and  no  infection  appeared. 

Now  here  is  another  voucher  for  those  who  believe 
thatallinsideof  a  foul-brooded  hive  is  contaminated : — 
I  have  put  the  honey  and  the  putrid  matter  of  foul 
brood  floating  on  its  surface  into  the  inside  of  my 
hive  twenty-three  days  after  hiving,  and  foul  brood 
has  not  made  its  appearance  after  keeping  the 
same  hive  for  three  seasons.  Itrust  that  those  bee- 
masters  holding  opposite  opinions  may  state  to  you 
their  experience  in  clear  and  plain  words,  so  that  all, 
and  more  especially  working  men  who  perhaps  are 
not  over  well  learned,  may  thoroughly  understand. — 
John  Armstrong,  Stirlingshire. 

[Langstroth,  on  the  '  Diseases  of  Bees,'  pp.  256,  257 
{The  Hive  and  Honey  Bee),  admits  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  foul-brood  which  is  non-contagious  ;  and  this,  we  sup- 
pose, is  the  disease  om-  correspondent  has  had  to  deal  with. 
We  trust  om-  readers  will  not  repeat  his  experiments  with 
the  honey  from  foid-brood  stocks. — ^Ed.] 


EXTRACTOR,  &c. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  '  the  beauty  of  any 
invention  lies  in  its  simplicity,'  and  it  is  certainly 
applicable  in  the  case  of  the  Honey  Extractor. 

Curiosity  and  partly  necessity  (fancied  or  real,  it 
matters  not)  induced  me  to  invest  in  one ;  and  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  repent  of  my  investment. 

Unfortunately,  it  arrived  rather  late  in  the  season 
for  me  to  properly  test  its  capabilities ;  but  I  saw 
enough  of  its  '  way  of  doing  things  '  to  convince  me, 
that  to  the  practical  (bar-frame  hive)  bee-keeper,  it 
is  a  '  host  in  itself.' 

It  is  a  step — aye,  a  huge  stride — in  the  right 
direction;  but,  although  generally  doing  its  work 
well,  I  find  that  heather  honey,  when  beginning  to 
cool  down,  and  consequently  to  thicken,  is  above  its 
ability, — it  will  not  throw  it  out.  By  the  way,  I  wish 
that  some  of  your  esteemed  and  very  able  correspon- 
dents would  show  how  to  bring  back  '  heather  honey  ' 
(I  can  manage-  the  clover)  without  softening  the 
comb  so  much  that  it  would  get  damaged  in  the 
'  machine.' 

In  some  minor  respects  it,  in  my  view,  requires 
improvement.  I  intend  to  improve  the  noise  out  of 
my  own,  in  the  first  place,  as,  when  inside  of  a  house, 
it  has  got  all  the  talk  to  itself,  and  if  on  a  deal-floor 
it  makes  silence  with  a  vengeance. 

But  the  position  of  comb  is  a  more  serious  matter; 
and  I  think  that  neither  at  right  angles  to  centre, 
nor  in  the  radial  line,  is  the  proper  one.  For  the 
comb  is  pressed  just  a  little  too  severely  against  the 
frame  wires,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  in  the  other,  centrifugal  force  will  not  act, 
or  that  very  feebly,  in  throwing  the  honey  out  of 
cells,  or  they  will  have  more  upward  slope  than  ever 
I  happened  to  see  in  any  comb. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  is  an  angle  to  find 
out  yet,  at  which  to  set  the  comb,  so  as  that  the 
honey  may  be  properly  discharged,  with  the  minimum 
of  damage  to  surface  cond). 

Now  is  there  no  danger  (it  may  be  asked)  of  tho 
brood  getting  chilled  by  such  a  stream  of  cold  air 
as  must  of  necessity  be  brought  iu  contact  with  tho 
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surface  of  the  comb  ?  and  if  so  it  Tvill  (according  to 
the  theory  of  one  of  your  correspondents)  be  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  foul  brood. 

Since  the  long  nights  are  now  at  hand,  and  bees 
are  at  their  quietest,  I  hope  that  some  of  our  long- 
headed bee-keeping  brethren  will  devote  some  of 
their  attention  towards  improving  the  position  of 
comb  in  this  machine,  the  latest,  and  I  believe  the 
greatest, acquisition  to  the  advanced  apiarian,  whether 
they  may  be  advocates  of  the  square  bar-frame  or 
famed  Stewarton. — Octagon  Hive,  Whiting  Bay. 


THE  OCTAGON  HIVE. 

Tlie  able  advocacy  of  the  'Renfrewshire  Bee- 
keeper,' backed  by  the  splendid  supers  from  Ayr- 
shire, exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  has  no  doubt 
made  the  '  Stewarton  hive  and  system '  famous  over 
all  England.  But  from  the  account  given  by  that 
gentleman  in  the  Bee  Journal,  which  I  read  only  a 
short  time  ago,  I  should  say  he  is  much  more  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  system  and  an 
improver  of  its  boxes  than  Robert  Kerr,  of  whom  I 
know  little  or  nothing. 

But  it  appears  Kerr  was  an  enthusiastic  bee- 
keeper ;  and  I  would  ask,  Is  it  likely  that  a  Scotch- 
man apiarian  could  be  interested  in  our  common 
hobby  and  not  be  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
Robert  Maxwell,  where  we  find  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  to  make  octagon — shall  I  say 
'Stewarton' — boxes,  with  single  sliders,  to  enlarge, 
contract,  or  entirely  shut  the  communication  between 
them  ?  Was  it  from  finding  a  single  slider  unsuit- 
able that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  employ  several  ? 

As  to  the  inventor  of  the  octagon  boxes,  I  am 
satisfied  so  far  with  the ' Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper's' 
answer.  But  I  would  like  if  he  had  passed  beyond 
'  strong  presumption,'  or  the  strongest,  and  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  '  Christ.  Wren ' 
was  the  inventor  ;  that  the  old  book,  purchased  by 
Milton  at  Strawberry  Hill, was 'The Reformed  Com- 
monwealth of  Bees,  presented  in  several  letters  and 
observations  to  Samuel  Harthbb,  Esq.,'  and  contains 
Wren's  letter  to  Hartlibb,  with  the  '  figure  and  de- 
scription of  the  transparent  bee-hive.' 

The  late  Mr.  Woodbury  described  this  so-called 
transparent  hive,  after  perusing  Wren's  drawing  and 
description,  as  consisting  of  '  a  set  of  three  octagonal 
boxes,  placed  one  on  the  other,'  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  modern  Stewarton  hive,  ex- 
cept in  respect  to  the  means  of  intercommunication 
between  each,  which  consists  of  a  central  aperture, 
instead  of  bars. 

The  1  J-inch  bars,  for  brood-combs,  as  employed 
by  Kerr,  having  been  wisely  reduced  by  the  '  Ren- 
frewshire Bee-keejjer '  to  IJ  inch,  appears  to  leave 
nothing  that  can  be  claimed  by  Kerr  but  the  slides ; 
and  therefore,  like  his  English  namesake,  I  only  look 
upon  him  as  an  improver,  with  this  difference,  that 
his  improvement  is  universally  approved  of  by  all 
sensible  apiarians. — Questioner. 


SPASMODIC  FEEDING. 

I  have  a  Lignrian  swarm  of  this  year  (date,  15th 
July)  I  have  been  feeding  quietly  (with  a  float-feeder) 


for  the  last  month,  in  order  to  increase  the  number 
of  bees,  as  they  are  not  very  strong.  Two  examina- 
tions, one  ten  days  ago  and  one  on  Saturday,  have 
shown  me  that  I  have  quite  failed  in  my  object — not 
a  particle  of  brood  in  any  form,  and  the  syrup  all 
placed  in  the  brood-nest.  I  saw  the  queen  both 
times  :  she  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  looks  very  brisk 
and  lively.  I  wish  to  try  Cheshire's  method,  as  per 
October  Journal;  do  you  think  it  would  suit  my 
case  ? — J.  Clevere  Jones. 

[Note. — In  reply  we  forwarded  some  vulcanite  plates, 
with  the  assurance  that  all  that  was  needed  to  ensure 
the  raising-  of  brood,  and  possibly  the  building  of  comb,  is 
what  we  have  for  some  years  insisted  on — viz.  gentle, 
continuoiM  feeding. — Ed.] 

GENTLE,  CONTINUOUS  FEEDING. 

I  have  tried  the  plates  you  sent  me  on  the  3rd, 
and  am  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  change  that 
has  come  over  my  dwindling  Ligurian  swarm.  As  I 
told  you,  I  had  used  a  float- feeder  for  some  weeks, 
giving  a  quarter  pint  of  syrup  every  night,  and  only 
succeeded  in  blocking  up  the  brood-nest  with  un- 
sealed  food,  without  causing  a  particle  of  brood  to 
be  raised.  I  put  the  plate  and  bottle  on  the  hive 
on  the  5th  (giving  two  holes  only),  and  when  I  ex- 
amined the  hive  again  to-day  I  found  plenty  of  brood 
in  all  stages — the  bees  sealing  up  the  food  they  had 
formerly  left  uncovered,  and  a  large  piece  of  new 
comb  built,  and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  cold,  wet, 
stormy  weather  of  the  past  week. — J.  Clevere  Jones, 
Marley  Villas,  Market  Drayton,  Oct.  12,  1874. 


ASTON'S  BEE-TRAP. 

Since  I  received  one  of  Aston's  bee-traps  last  year 
I  have  invarifibly  used  it  to  empty  supers,  and  with 
unvarying  success  ;  but  a  few  days  ago  I  took  off  a 
fine  super,  placed  it,  as  usual,  on  the  floor-board, 
with  Aston's  bee-trap  attached,  and  left  it  for  several 
hours.  Wlien  I  returned,  observing  a  large  collec- 
tion of  bees  round  the  trap,  I  watched  the  openings 
carefully,  and  was,  indeed,  astonished  to  see  the  bees 
had  discovered  a  way  to  dodge  the  trap  and  enter, 
one  bee  always  remaining  half  out  till  another  got 
half  in.  Their  cleverness  was  so  great  that  I  stood 
for  more  than  ten  minutes  watching  them  going  in 
and  out ;  I  then  blew  smoke  into  the  trap,  and  made 
all  secure,  and  waited.  In  less  th.an  a  minute  I  saw 
a  little  head  popped  out,  instantly  three  or  four  bees 
flew  to  the  spot,  and  two  entered  while  the  trap  was 
held  open  by  the  outgoer.  I  lost  nearly  half  my 
super,  but  I  could  not  be  angry,  it  was  taken  so 
cleverly ;  I  also  received  a  lesson — Not  to  leave  my 
supers  for  the  future. — E.  D.  Lyon,  Staines, 


THE  'PAGDEN'  NADIR. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  to  Mrs.  Pagden  that  her 
instructions  on  Naduing,  in  a  late  No.  of  Bee  Journal, 
be  added  to  those  in  her  published  book,  as,  h.ad 
full  particulars  been  there  given,  I  should  not  be 
regretting  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  bees  which 
I  have  just  now  sustained,  owing  (it  would  appear) 
to  their  omission.  —  H.  Machell,  Euston  Cottage, 
Oxton. 
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xxmtB  antr  §l^plks. 


Qdeby  No.  111. — (1),  How  long  -will  a  hive  of  bees 
thrive  which  is  never  aUowed  to  swarm  ?  (2),  Can  a 
new  queen  be  produced  at  any  season  of  the  year  if  the 
old  one  dies  or  disappears  ? 

In  1871,  there  was  a  first  swarm  taken  in  a  box  hive, 
without  frames,  and  worked  on  the  Stewartou  plan.  In 
1872  a  good  quantity  of  honey,  of  tine  quality,  was  taken 
away  from  it  in  supers ;  and  by  giving  room  below  it 
was  not  allowed  to  swarm.  In  187.3,  the  same  system 
and  results  ;  and  in  autumn  it  was  a  very  strong  hive, 
with  plenty  of  food.  It  was  not  fed  dming  autumn,  nor 
in  spring  of  this  year,  when  it  seemed  very  strong  and 
in  excellent  state.  About  the  end  of  March  I  observed 
something  was  wrong,  and  in  Maj'  drones  only  were  very 
abundant,  and  it  gradually  dwindled  dowu.  On  examin- 
ation I  found  nothing  but  drone-brood.  In  Jidy  I 
united  a  second  east  to  it,  and  did  not  lose  a  single  bee : 
but  next  morning  I  foimd  a  queen  lying  dead  on  the 
front-board.  They  worked  well  for  a  time ;  Init  they 
gradually  dwindled  down.  Fearing  there  was  some  dis- 
ease I  committed  them  to  the  brimstone  pit,  and  found  a 
large  store  of  honey ;  but  I  could  see  no  cause  for  their 
having  gone  wrong. 

I  have  two  hives  just  now — first  swarms  of  1872 — 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  at  present  in  a 
veiy  vigorous  state  ;  but  I  dread  a  like  failm-e,  if  it  arose 
(as  I  imagine  it  did)  from  swarming  being  denied,  and 
the  original  queen  dying  of  old  age,  or  becoming  useless 
in  producing  worker-eggs. — Bum  Bee. 

Reply  to  No.  111. — The  existence  of  a  hive  of 
bees,  in  which  swarming  is  prevented  (as  presup- 
posed) must  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the 
existence  of  its  queen,  and  the  production  and  fer- 
tilization of  her  successors;  in  the  second,  upon  the 
chances  of  the  seasons,  whether  they  permit  the  bees 
to  increase  and  multiply  their  species,  and  gather 
stores  for  their  winter  supply ;  thirdly,  upon  the 
continued  suitableness  of  the  combs  for  brood-raising, 
and  of  the  hive  itself  as  a  bee-domicile ;  and  fourthly, 
upon  freedom  from  disease  and  accidents. 

When  all  these  matters  arc  favourable,  a  colony 
of  bees  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  term. 

It  is,  however,  as  useless  to  speculate  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  continuance  of  such  favourable  conditions 
as  it  is  to  suggest  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  bee- 
master  to  govern  the  swarming  propensity  and  im- 
pulse of  the  bees. 

There  will  be,  almost  certainly,  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  a  colony's  existence,  some 
necessity  for  the  interference  of  the  '  master.'  No 
one  can  tell  what  may  be  the  particular  ailment, 
whether  the  loss  of  the  queen  and  failure  in  obtain- 
ing a  successor  properly  fertilized;  the  imminence  of 
starvation  tlirough  unfavourable  weather,  and  the 
consequent  hindrance  to  breeding  ;  the  choking  of 
the  combs  with  honey,  or  pollen,  to  the  exclusion  of 
brood,  through  a  sudden  glut  of  those  necessaries  ; 
the  inexpansive  nature  of  the  hive,  which  will  not 
permit  the  continued  building  of  new  combs,  and 
therefore  necessitates  the  occasional  excision  or  re- 
moval of  old  ones;  either  several,  or  all  of  these, 
may  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  a  colony,  and 
prevent  its  longevity. 

The  swarm  of  1 871  built  itself  up,  so  as  to  become 
a  large  colony.     In  1872,  under  the  same  or  similar 


treatment,  it  yielded  a  honey  surplus  ;  and  hence  it 
is  claimed  that,  '  by  giving  more  room  below,  it  was 
not  allowed  to  swarm.'  It  is  probable  that  giving 
increased  space  rendered  swarming  unnecessary  in 
the  present  inst.ance  ;  but  the  same  treatment  might, 
in  every  other  of  ten  cases,  have  been  perfectly 
nugatory. 

The  sivariniwi  impulse  cannot  (at  present)  be  con- 
trolled. In  1873,  similar  results  attended  similar 
treatment,  and  it  was  pronounced  '  a  very  strong  hive,' 
with  plenty  of  food ;  and  thus  it  seems  to  have 
continued  up  to  the  spring  of  this  year,  when  the 
abundance  of  drones  present,  and  the  sparsity  of  the 
worker-element,  proclaimed  something  to  be  wrong. 
The  probability  is  that  the  queen  perished  at  a  time 
(in  autumn  or  winter)  when  there  were  no  means  of 
fertilization  for  her  successor,  and  hence  her  jarogeny 
were  drones  only  ;  or  her  queenly  successor  (if  one 
was  produced)  was  lost  on  her  wedding-tour,  and  the 
prerogative  was  assumed  by  a  '  fertile  worker,'  which 
was,  of  course,  a  drone -producer  only.  The  addition 
of  a  cast,  with  a  young  queen  (v/hich  was  killed  by 
the  nimble  worker-' pretender'),  patched  up  matters 
for  a  time,  and  the  hive  seemed  flourishing  ;  but, 
from  there  being  no  recuperation  of  the  '  worker  ' 
element,  the  colony  dwindled  away,  leaving  a  large 
store  of  honey  in  the  hive.  Similar  occurrences  are 
common  in  hives  containing  fixed  combs ;_  their  state 
cannot  be  judged  except  from  symptoms  ;  there  can 
be  no  examination,  dissection,  or  diagnosis,  until 
after  death,  and  then  it  is  always  too  late  to  offer  a 
remedy,  and  often  impossible  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  causes  of  disaster. 

A  new  queen  cannot  be  produced,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, unless  there  be  eggs  or  young  larvae  in 
the  hive,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course,  would  become 
worker-bees  ;  and  it  is  possible  (and  probable)  that, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  queen  died  in  the  winter 
of  1873,  or  spring  of  1874. 

It  may  have  happened  that  a  swarm  '  stole  away ' 
in  early  spring  (1874),  and  that  owing  to  the  cold- 
ness of  the  succeeding  weather,  the  newly-produced 
young  queen  perished  on  her  fruitless  wedding  flight. 

The  dread  of  these  results  would  be  prevented  by 
the  adoption  of  the  moveable  comb-system,  as  the 
true  state  of  the  case  could  at  any  time  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  necessary  remedy  prescribed,  if  any 
were  required. — Ed. 

Query  No.  112. — While  at  the  Apicultural  Show, 
Crystal  Palace,  the  other  day,  I  noticed  that  the  great 
display  of  honey  from  Scotland,  in  the  Stewarton  hives, 
was  all  contained  in  comb  made  in  Imrs  double  the  width 
of  the  bars  in  the  ordinary  square  Woodbmy  hives ;  and 
considering  the  combs  in  the  Woodbury  bars  are  almost 
(if  not  always)  made  so  wide  by  bees  as  to  overlap  the 
width  given,  to  make  them  approximate  to  the  combs 
the}'  are  in  the  habit  of  building  in  straw-skeps,  and  that 
the  combs  I  noticed  in  Stewarton  hives  did  not,  in  any 
instance,  project  beyond  the  width  of  bars,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  know  the  reason  why  Woodbury  bars  are 
not  made  as  wide  as  the  Stewarton  bars  (/.  c.  2  or  2^  in. 
vsdde). — F.  R.  L.  Penlcc,  Staines,  Oct.  5,  1874. 

Reply  to  No.  1 1 2. — The  reason  the  combs  and 
frames  in  a  Woodbury  hive  are  only  about  \}i  inches 
from  centre  to  centre  of  each  other  i.s,  that  tiiat  dis- 
tance is  exactly  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the 
ascertained  habits  of  bees,  which  always  build  tlieir 
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combs  at  tbat  distance  apart,  except  wben  they  are 
storing  honey.  The  Stewarton  hive  measures  13-| 
inches  across,  and  contains  9  bars  or  frames,  the 
same  distance  from  each  other  as  the  frames  in  the 
Woodbury  ;  but  in  the  Stewarton  supers,  there  are 
only  seven  bars  or  frames,  each  occupying  near  upon 
2  inches  of  space. 

The  Ayrshire  bee-keepers  procure  straight  combs 
in  these  by  fixing  sheets  of  wax,  impressed  like  the 
foundations  of  combs,  along  the  centre  of  the  bars, 
■which  the  bees  adopt  and  work  upon. 

The  Woodbury-hive  arrangement  is  for  breeding. 
We  remember  a  case  when  a  gentleman,  thinking 
his  bees  had  not  sufficient  space  between  the  combs 
(they  always  seemed  so  crowded),  gave  them  an  inch 
and  a  half  additional,  so  that  they  might  have  plenty 
of  room  to  work  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  they  did 
well,  whereas  before  they  had  not  done  so.  He  did 
the  right  thing,  as  it  happened ;  but  the  bees  did 
not  want  the  spaces,  so  filled  them  with  new  comb, 
which  enabled  them  to  breed  more  freely,  and  to  use 
up  some  of  the  store  of  pollen  with  which  the  other 
combs  were  more  or  less  choked. 

If  you  examine  the  combs  in  a  skep  you  will  find 
they  average  about  li  inches  from  centre  to  centre 
of  each  other  ;  while  those  in  a  straw  super  will  be 
of  various  shapes,  and  thicknesses,  and  subject  to 
no  rule. — Ed. 

Query  No,  11.3. — I  put  a  small  first  swarm  into  a 
six-frame  Woodbury  ObseiTatory  hive,  double  glass 
sides,  1.5th  June.  1  fed  them  soon  after,  aud  they  have 
increased  very  fast,  and  two  combs  which  they  seem  to 
keep  to  (I  put  small  combs  on  each  of  the  six  frames, 
but  they  have  only,  notwithstanding  the  regular  feeding 
built  out  two  fully)  are  crowded  with  bees.  1  allowed 
rather  too  much  space  between  the  frames  and  the  glass, 
and  they  cluster  on  the  two  combs,  aud  have  built  here 
aud  there  pieces  of  honey-comb  against  the  glass.  They 
have  lately  built  three  or  four  queen  cells ;  but  they  are,  I 
beUeve,  untenanted  and  unfinished.  And  last  week  1 
noticed  some  fifty  or  sixty  drone-cells  sealed,  and  the 
queen  is  stiU  very  busy  laying  in  all  the  empty  cells 
she  can  find.  They  flU  nearly  one-half  of  the  hive,  but 
have  not  finished  out  the  lower  comb,  but  hang  down  over 
it.  Is  it  not  exti-aordinary  late  for  drones  to  be  hatched  ? 
The  hive  is  in  a  warm,  unoccupied  room,  used  as  a  honey- 
room.  Woidd  it  be  safe  to  leave  them  to  winter  in  the 
hive?  If  so,  would  it  be  well  to  have  a  fire  in  the  room 
occasionally  in  cold,  damp  weather  ? — G.  F.  T. 

Reply  to  No.  113. — It  will  be  almost  useless  to 
attempt  to  keep  the  bees  in  the  unicomb  hive 
through  the  winter  with  any  idea  of  profit.  If  kept 
warm  by  artificial  means,  they  will  be  active  and 
continue  breeding,  or  at  least  will  try  to  do  so,  and 
this  will  necessitate  an  occasional  cleansing  flight, 
which  outer  bad  weather  preventing  will  probably 
cause  dysentery,  and  consequently  the  hive  will 
become  filthy.  Good  weather  is,  however,  possible, 
and  the  bees  may  pull  through ;  but  the  chances  are 
much  against  its  being  so,  and  therefore  the  safest 
course  will  be  to  remove  the  bees  and  combs  from 
the  unicomb  to  a  hive  suitable  to  their  requirements. 
Observatory  hives  are  not  intended  for  the  reception 
of  swarms,  and  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  one  is 
determined  to  see  what  bees  do  (under  circumstances, 
be  it  remembered,  almost  sufficiently  disagreeable  to 
drive  them  to  despair)  at  the  commencement  of  their 


'  house-keeping,'  they  are  never  properly  so  used. 
The  true  use  of  an  observation  hive  is  the  reception 
of  a  number  of  frames  of  comb  with  bees  from  a 
populous  colony,  but  supposing  you  had  placed  six 
full  combs  in  the  hive  under  discussion,  the  result 
now  would  have  been  much  the  same,  i.  e.  the  bees 
would  have  slowly  dwindled  until  there  would  be 
barely  sufficient  to  cover  two  combs ;  and,  further- 
more, they  would  gradually  die  out.  That  all  is  not 
well  with  those  in  question  is  evidenced  by  the 
queen-cells  raised  and  the  drone  brood  also,  both  of 
which  simply  show  the  abnormal  condition  of  things 
within  the  hive. — Ed, 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  &  INQUIRERS. 

W.  A. — It  appears  the  supers  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cowan 
were  so  ai'ranged  that  they  could  not  be  tasted,  hence 
they  were  disqualified.  This  was  an  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding, and  a  great  hardship  on  ]Mi\  Cowan,  since  no 
intimation  of  the  necessity  for  the  honey  being  ex- 
posed had  appeared  in  the  Schedule.  Some  nicer  means 
of  tasting  the  supers  should  be  devised  than  was 
adopted  at  the  Palace,  it  is  not  every  one  who  would 
care  for  honey  after  another's  fingers  had  been  thrust 
into  it. 
J.  H.  E.,  Norwich. — The  stock  being  a  swarm  of  this 
year  in  a  straw  skep  will  not  be  Ukely,  xmder  ordinai'y 
circumstances,  to  die  of  starvation  if  it  weighs  20  lbs., 
if  not,  it  should  be  fed  until  that  weight  is  attained. 
The  best  time  for  transferring  combs  in  spring  is  21 
days  after  the  bees  have  swarmed.  The  best  way  of 
preventing  the  bees  swarming  at  unseasonable  times, 
is  to  adopt  the  system  of  artificial  swarming  now  so 
common.  '  Driving'  is  the  best  and  safest  method,  and 
the  best  mode  of  driving  was  that  adopted  by  us  at 
the  late  Crystal  Palace  Show,  a  full  description  of 
which  wiU  shortly  be  given. 
F.  H.  F. — -We  have  never  heard  of  bees  or  humans 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  honey  obtained  from  yew- 
trees  ;  and  as  for  box,  why  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  honey-yielding  shrubs  to  which  bees  have 
access,  aud  coming  as  it  does  when  provender  is  other- 
wise very  scarce,  we  have  always  given  its  pretty 
white  blossoms  a  hearty  welcome. 
Octagon  Hive. — Is  it  impHed  that  heather  honey  is  so 
much  like  glue  that  it  will  not  move  out  of  the  cells  ? 
How  then  is  it  drained  out  ? 
Manchester  Man. — It  matters  little  what  verdict  the 
gentlemen  arrive  at  with  regai-d  to  the  Honey 
Exti'actor  on  the  31st  October,  since  its  value  and 
importance  as  an  implement  of  apicultm-e  are  too  well 
established.  If  the  intention  is  to  report  on  a  machine 
on  a  new  principle,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  it  is  intended 
merely  to  prove  that  it  ^vill  not  extract  honey  when  it 
has  become  solid  from  coJd  or  from  the  effects  of  time, 
they  might  save  themselves  the  labom',  and  the  chance 
of  their  motives  being  misjudged.  If  there  be  any 
reason  why  heather  honey  cannot  be  got  out  of  the 
comb,  except  by  crushing  and  pressure,  we  can  quite 
understand  that  such  honey  is  not  marketable.  It 
never  was  pretended  that  the  machine  could  extract 
honey  which  is  too  soUd  to  di-ain  out,  as  probably  some 
of  the  contents  of  old  straw  skeps  may  be;  but  that 
points  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  moveable 
comb  system,  so  that  the  honey  may  be  extracted  by 
the  machine  whilst  in  a  perfectly  hquid  state,  and,  if 
necessaiy,  before  the  bees  have  had  time  to  're- 
swaUow '  it. 

*,*  In  consequence  of  extiuordinary  pressure  articles 
on  the  Honey  Market,  '  Driving '  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
The  Latest  Hive,  and  various  contributions,  are  post- 
poned, 
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During  this  month  bees,  if  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  winter,  will  require  little  or  no 
attention  beyond  the  care  ordinarily  necessary 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  their  hives  being 
choked  with  snow,  dead  bees,  or  cUhris  from 
the  combs ;  nevertheless,  there  will  be  some 
who,  from  causes  beyond  their  control,  will 
have  been  unable  to  attend  to  their  stocks,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  some  of  their  bees  must  be  in 
very  poor  condition.  To  such  we  would  say. 
Do  not  by  any  means  feed  your  bees  with 
liquid  food,  for  now  that  cold  weather  has  set 
in,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  its  being 
sealed  over,  because  the  bees  will  be  unable  to 
evaporate  it  to  the  proper  consistency,  and  it 
will  be  liable  to  turn  sour  and  breed  disease. 
The  best  winter  food  for  bees  is  barley-sugar,  if 
properly  made ;  and  elsewhere  in  these  pages 
will  be  found  directions  which,  if  carried  out, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  desired  article.  In 
feeding  bees  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
do  not  always  make  their  winter's  nest  in  the 
centre  of  their  hive  ;  indeed  they  seldom  do 
so,  unless  very  strong.  Weak  stocks  usually 
congregate  against  the  warmest  and  driest  side 
or  corner  of  their  hive ;  and  in  either  of  these 
positions  it  must  be  manifest  the  central  hole, 
although  intended  for  feeding,  can  be  of  little 
use  for  the  purpose.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  quilt  arrangement  will  be  found 
most  advantageous,  as  without  any  disturbance, 
but  by  simply  turning  up  its  corners  or  sides, 
the  whereabouts  of  the  bees  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered, and  food,  in  the  barley-sugar  form, 
administered,  if  required.  Barley-sugar  may  be 
given,  in  a  bottle  over  the  cluster,  where  means 
are  available,  or  it  may  be  thrust  between  the 
combs  under  the  quilt,  giving  a  small  quantity 
at  a  time  to  each  seam  of  bees.  In  skeps  it 
must  be  either  put  in  at  the  feeding-hole,  or 
thrust  up  from  below,  in  which  latter  case  it 
will  probably  fall  on  to  the  floor-board  and 
deliquesce ;  but  where,  as  often  is  the  case,  the 
bees  are  not  immediately  under  the  feeding- 
hole,  and  food  is  required,  the  hive  should  be 


taken  into  a  warm  apartment  until  they  are 
rendered  sufficiently  active  to  attack  the  food 
placed  there,  after  which  there  is  little  danger 
of  their  leaving  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
while  the  supply  is  kept  up. 

Hives  which  have  been  found  strong  in 
autumn,  both  in  bees  and  stores,  have  been 
known  to  perish  during  a  protracted  frost, 
through  having  eaten  up  the  stores  on  one  side 
of  their  hive,  and  being,  through  the  continued 
coldness  of  the  weather,  unable  to  cross  to 
the  other.  As  is  generally  known,  strong 
stocks  store  their  honey  on  both  sides  and  at 
the  back  of  the  hive,  and  make  their  first 
autumnal  nest  near  the  front,  evidently  with  a 
view  to  be  near,  and  guard  their  entrance, 
although  it  is  a  question  whether  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  acting  (usually)  upon  their  front  side  or 
end,  may  not  make  it  the  more  comfortable. 
There  is,  however,  no  known  law  which  governs 
their  localization  in  the  hive,  as  may  be  proved 
by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  stocks 
during  the  winter,  when  they  will  be  found 
occupjang  various  positions,  no  two  being  alike. 
As  before  said,  the  bees  of  strong  hives  store 
their  honey  on  both  sides  and  at  the  back  of 
their  hives  ;  and  in  the  circular,  or,  its  nearest 
approach,  the  octagon  form  of  the  hive,  the 
globe  of  bees,  as  they  cluster,  move  gradually 
on  their  stores  during  winter,  and  thus  revolve, 
as  it  were,  round  the  inner  sm-face  of  their  hive, 
making  a  complete  circuit,  and  clearing  the 
combs  of  food  as  they  do  so ;  and  this  probably 
forms  the  chief  advantage  which  the  circular 
form  of  hive  has  over  the  parallelogram  ;  for, 
as  will  be  observed,  the  stores  being  packed  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  bees  begin  at  one 
of  its  '  horns,'  and  may  continue  in  contact 
with  their  food  until  the  whole  is  consumed. 
Now  in  bar-frame  hives,  when  no  regard  is 
had  to  shape,  this  happy  circuit  cannot  al- 
ways be  made,  since  they  are  oftentimes  so 
shallow  from  front  to  back  as  to  make '  it  im- 
possible, unless  the  bees  in  their  cluster  as- 
sumed an  unnatural  form,  for  honey  to  be 
stored  in  any  quantity  at  the  back  of  the 
hive,  and  consequently  its  bulk  will  be  found 
at  the  two  sides  only.  Now  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  if  tlie  bees  of  a  prosperous  stock  move 
in  one  direction  on  their  supplies,  they  must  be 
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moving  equally  far  from  their  other  base,  and 
consequently  when  the  store  on  one  side  be- 
comes exhausted  there  is  dano-er  of  the  stock 
perishing  through  utter  inability  to  move 
across  the  cold  empty  combs,  and  thus  they 
may  die,  victims  to  '  hive  shape,'  vs^hich  has  no 
'  philosof)hy  '  in  it.  It  is  amusing  to  find  how 
glibly  our  esteemed  correspondent,  '  Uncle 
Walter,'  proposes,  p.  116,  to  make  a  hive  with 
somewhere  near  thirty  combs  of  small  dimen- 
sions, set  side  bj'  side.  What  would  be  the 
result  in  a  protracted  season  of  cold,  if  the 
cluster  of  bees  worked  its  way  from  near  the 
centre  to  the  other  end,  and  found  itself  with- 
out food  ?  Would  it  not  inevitably  perish  ? 
And  of  what  service  would  the  central  feeding- 
hole  be  ?  These  questions  point  to  one  theor^y, 
that  when  the  circular,  or  its  nearest  approach- 
ing, form  of  hive  is  departed  from,  the  proper 
shape  is  that  in  which  the  frames  are  longer 
from  front  to  rear,  as  in  the  admirable  Quinby 
and  Langstroth  hives,  so  that  as  bees  consume 
their  stores  from  the  front  they  simply  draw 
back  upon  their  reserve,  moving  all  the  while 
between  the  same  combs. 

YuLCANiTE  DivisroN-BoARDS. — The  intense 
coldness  of  the  weather  during  the  latter  part 
of  last  month  set  us  devising  some  means  of 
internal  j)rotection  to  bees,  so  as  to  render 
unnecessary  the  outer  wraps  which  otherwise 
are  required  to  thin  hives ;  and,  thanks  to 
the  introduction  b}'^  our  scientific  friend,  Mr. 
Cheshire,  of  vulcanite  (as  a  feeding-plate),  which 
is  an  exceedingljr  good  non-conductor,  but  in 
the  form  of  sheets  is  little  known  to  the  world, 
we  have  been  very  successful.  Almost  all  bee- 
masters  using  the  bar-frame  hive  recommend 
the  use  of  division -boards,  and  it  occurred 
to  us  that  the  sheet  vulcanite,  being  so  good  a 
non-conducting  material,  might  be  rendered 
serviceable  ;  as,  in  addition,  it  is  non-absorbent, 
non-condensing,  elastic,  and  withal  takes  up 
very  little  space,  and  when  placed  in  hot  water, 
may  be  moulded  into  almost  any  form.  So 
believing  it  to  be  the  very  thing  required,  we 
obtained  a  supply,  and  have  had  much  satis- 
faction in  using  it  for  the  purpose.  For  en- 
closing weak  stocks  between  a  limited  number 
of  combs,  it  is  invaluable ;  as,  when  cut  into 
sizes  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  longer  than 
the  hive  and  sprung  in,  it  holds  itself  in  its 
place  by  its  own  elasticity,  and  may  be  made 
to  fit  a  hive  to  the  greatest  nicety,  by  simjjle 
filing.  It  is  a  thin  material  (No.  16  wire- 
gauge),  but  is  much  thicker  than  that  used  for 
the  feeding-plates,  andfitting  closely  is  not  lilcely 
to  be  propolized  ;  and  even  supposing  it  should 
be,  being  elastic  it  can  be  shortened  by  bend- 
ing, so  that  it  can  always  be  removed  without 
trouble  or  difl&cultj%     The  chief  advantage  in 


its  use  consists  in  its  causing  every  hive 
wherein  it  is  used  to  become  at  once  double- 
sided,  with  dead  air-space  between,  and  an 
inner  surface  which,  as  we  have  just  proved, 
bees  will  cluster  against,  with  the  thermometer 
at  six  degrees  below  freezing,  and  this  too  when 
they  have  plenty  of  room  between  their  combs. 
After  this,  we  are  convinced  that  vulcanite  wiU 
be  largely  used  in  hive  construction,  notwith- 
standing its  exj)ensive  character,  as  being  non- 
absorbent  it  can  be  easily  cleaned,  and  cannot 
retain  infection.  For  runners,  in  lieu  of  metal 
for  frames  to  rest  on,  it  must  in  future  take 
precedence. 

Foul-Brood. — This  question  may  now  be 
considered  before  the  bee-keej)ing  world,  and 
the  able  contribution  to  ths  knowledge  of  its 
nature  which  will  be  found  in  this  Journal, 
translated  for  its  pages  by  an  eminent  Danish 
authority,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  interest 
taken  in  the  subject  by  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours. It  is  written  by  Herr  Pastor  Schonfeld, 
of  Teutschell  bei  Liegnitz,  Schlesien,  and  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  result  of  '  Dr.  Klein's 
researches  on  the  tj^phoid  germ,'  to  which  (says 
the  London  Medical  Record,  Nov.  11th,  1874) 
'Professor  T}nidall  has  prominently  directed 
public  attention,'  it  would  appear  that  our  sug- 
gestion in  last  month's  Journal  that  dysentery 
and  foul-brood  are  allied,  is  not  very,  wide  of 
the  truth.  The  presence  of  micrococcus  in  foul- 
brood,  its  power  to  kill  when  applied  to  healthy 
brood,  and  its  recognition  as  the  tjqahoid  germ, 
seems  only  to  want  one  connecting  link,  and 
that  is,  the  presence  of  micrococcus  in  dj^sen- 
teric  discharge,  and  this  is  now  being  made  the 
subject  of  experiment.  If  it  should  prove  to 
be  correct,  as  may  reasonably  be  surmised,  that 
the  dried  remains  of  dysentery  throw  off  self- 
germinated  spores  capable  of  producing  the 
terrible  disease,  then  the  mystery  will  be 
solved,  and  the  means  of  prevention  arrived 
at.  In  addition,  if  dysentery  does  cause  foul- 
brood,  and  we  have  never  known  a  severe  case 
of  the  former  which  has  not  eventually  termi- 
nated in  the  latter,  how  easy  it  will  be  to  trace 
the  introduction  of  the  disease  to  the  impor- 
tation of  stocks  from  a  distance,  which  in  a 
majority  of  instances  acquire  dysentery  through 
excitement  and  confinement  on  their  journey. 
Truly  if  our  theory  proves  correct,  many  mys- 
teries regarding  the  introduction  of  foul-brood 
to  apiaries  will  be  cleared  up,  not  a  little  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  to  our  knowledge 
have  been  charged  with  sending  out  infected 
stocks,  when  at  the  same  time  they  were  ready 
to  make  official  declaration  that  thej'  had  not, 
nor  ever  had,  a  sign  of  foul-brood  in  their 
apiaries. 
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DRIVING  AS   AT   THE    CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

Amongst  the  many  attractions  at  tlie  Crystal 
Palace,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Bee  and 
Honey  Show  in  September  last,  few  things 
created  more  interest  than  the  exhibition  of 
manipulation  with  live  bees  which  took  place 
on  the  north  corridor ;  and  amongst  all  the 
operations  which  were  there  performed,  there 
was  nothing  which  so  astonished  the  on- 
lookers as  the  simple  and  easy  method  of 
'  driving '  which  was  so  many  times  successfidly 
repeated.  It  was  quite  amusing  to  hear  the 
speculations  of  the  visitors  outside  the  glass 
screen,  as  they  guessed  at  the  measures  which 
they  supposed  had  been  adopted  to  render  the 
bees  passive  under  the  extraordinary  treatment 
to  which  they  were  being  subjected  ;  and  there 
were  few  who  woidd  believe  that  their  own 
bees  could  be  handled  with  the  same  faciKty 
and  safety.  '  Them's  charmed  bees,'  said  one. 
'  No,  I  know  what  they've  done,'  says  another  ; 
'  they've  rubbed  themselves  aU  over  with  creo- 
sote, and  that's  frightened  the  poor  things — 
they  can't  abear  the  smell  of  creosote.'  A 
third  knew  (?)  '  they  must  be  bees  that  had 
been  tamed  for  the  purpose,  and  knew  the  ojje- 
rators  ;  and  t/iaf  was  the  reason  they  would  not 
sting.'  But  very  few  of  the  throng  that  flocked 
to  see  the  performance  coidd  believe  that  the 
whole  mj'stery  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the 
bees  had  been  vcierelj  frightened,  and  had  con- 
sequently gorged  themselves  with  honey,  in 
which  condition  tliey  seldom  attempt  to  sting. 
Langstroth's  three  principles  of  management 
are  thus  expressed :  First, '.4  honey-bee  when 
filled  iciih  honey  never  volunteers  an  attaeli,  hut 
acts  solely  on  the  defensive.'  Second,  '  Bees  can- 
pot  under  any  circumstances  resist  the  temptcdion 
to  fill  themselves  icith  lieiuid  sweets.'  Third,  '  Sees 
when  frightened  immediately  begin  to  fill  themselves 
with  honey  from  their  combs.'  And  these  facts,  if 
properly  taken  advantage  of,  will  enable  the 
bee-keeper  to  perform  most  of  the  feats  one 
reads  of.  It  was,  nevertheless,  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, that  bees,  which  carry  with  them  such 
terribly  offensive  weapons,  could  be  so  easily 
controlled  ;  and  not  until  the  public  exhibition 
at  the  Palace,  which  was  repeated  during  three 
consecutive  days,  had  there  ever  been  an  oppor- 
tunity aftbrded  to  bee-keepers  generally  of  veri- 
fying these  statements ;  but  after  witnessing 
the  performance,  many  have  been  enabled  to 
say  with  our  reverend  and  esteemed  contributor 
on  page  119,  'Albeit  I  have  learned  at  last  to 
di'ive.' 

Driving  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
necessary  operations  in  bee  management.  It 
has  been  jDractised  from  time  immemorial,  and 
in  the  earliest  works  on  the  subject,  appears  to 


have  been  made  use  of  more  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  honey  from  hives,  without  destroying 
the  bees  than,  as  now,  for  the  purpose  of  what  is 
termed  artificial  swarming.  Driving  was  ori-  ■ 
ginally  j)erformed  by  the  aid  of  smoke  alone, 
produced  from  various  materials ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Columella,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
an  instrument  was  used  of  similar  description 
to  the  fimigator  now  in  ordinary  use,  p.  26, 
through  which  smoke  was  blown,  to  drive  the 
bees  from  those  parts  of  the  hive  from  which 
the  honej'^combs  were  to  be  excised ;  and  in 
later  times  to  drive  the  bees  entirely  from  the 
hives,  so  that  the  honej'  might  be  removed  more 
easily,  and  without  danger  to  the  operators. 
In  this  latter  operation  the  hive  was  inverted, 
an  empty  hive  was  set  upon  it,  smoke  was 
blown  up  through  a  hole  in  the  crown  of  the 
inverted  hive,  and  the  bees  were  thus  driven 
from  the  combs  to  seek  shelter  in  the  vacant 
hive  above  —  which  process,  however,  could 
scarcely  be  satisfactory,  as  a  little  too  much 
smoke  woidd  cause  the  bees  to  fall  back  again 
amongst  the  combs,  and  thus  defeat  the  object 
in  view,  and  too  little  would  be  otherwise  inef- 
fective. Driving  by  drumming  was  next  in- 
troduced, in  which  operation  the  hives  were 
placed  as  before  stated,  and  every  possible 
means  of  exit  closed,  the  sides  of  the  hive  were 
drummed  or  beaten,  with  the  hands  or  some 
sticks,  the  bees  being  thus  di-iven  for  refuge  into 
the  upper  hive.  This  plan  has  been  practised  for 
many  years,  indeed  is  that  usually  followed ; 
but  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  the  measui-es 
adopted,  although  not  new,  were  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  in  fact  were  the 
best  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered.  As 
before  stated,  the  whole  secret  lies  in  frighten- 
ing the  bees,  to  cause  them  to  fill  themselves 
with  honey  from  their  cells ;  it  is  possible  to 
effect  this  latter  object  by  other  means,  but  as 
a  rule  the  frightening  process  is  the  best,  as  the 
bees  get  less  excited,  and  are  more  manageable 
than  if  supplied  with  food  from  outer  sources. 
It  may  here  be  said  that  some  bees  are  so 
gentle  naturall}^,  as  not  to  require  the  '  sedative ' 
recommended,  which  we  gladlj'  admit,  as  we 
have  often  found  pure  Ligurians  positively  un- 
willing to  use  their  stings,  indeed,  in  some 
instances,  thej^  may  be  treated  as  if  thcj'  did 
not  possess  those  dreaded  weapons  ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  process  indicated  should  be  followed. 
To  frighten  bees,  nothing  more  is  necessary,  or 
more  effective,  than  a  puff  of  smoke.  Any  kind 
of  smoke  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  as  to- 
bacco-smoke is  usually  more  easily,  and  often 
more  willinglj',  provided,  it  is  generall}-  recom- 
mended. Just  one  puff" — no  more — directed 
into  the  hive  will  create  such  a  consternation 
amongst  the  bees  as  will  cause  the  suspension 
of  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  the  hive,  and 
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every  bee  will  endeavour  *  to  fill  its  honey-sac 
with  honej'',  as  is  usual  when  jDreparing  for  a 
general  exodus.  While  this  is  going  on  the 
hole  in  the  crown  of  the  hive  should  be  care- 
fully stopped  with  a  close-fitting  bung,  or  the 
queen  may  find  an  aperture  in  which  to  pack 
herself  with  her  retinue,  and  by  remaining 
there,  thwart  the  intention  ;  the  hive  should 
then  be  inverted,  and  placed  on  a  chair  or  stool 
in  such  a  position  as  will  cause  the  ends  of  the 
combs,  near  which  the  bees  are  most  numerous, 
to  be  raised  as  high  as  is  convenient,  somewhat 
indeed  as  if  it  were  placed  upon  a  sloping 
wi'iting-desk.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  simjjle 
syrup  now  applied  would  facilitate  their  gorging, 
and  in  the  meantime  an  emj^ty  hive  should  be 
fixed  in  the  position  indicated  in  the  engraving 
(Fig.  1),  like  an  open  watch,  the  hinge  being  at 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


the  highest  point  on  the  lower  hive  (a  direction 
too  faithfully  followed  by  our  artist),  and  all 
will  be  ready  for  the  dvumming.  The  means  of 
fixing  the  ufiper  hive  in  its  position  need  not 
be  expensive,  as  four  stout  hair-pins  will  form 
an  excellent  hinge,  two  being  thrust  upwards 
into  the  upper  hive,  and  two  others  through 
their  loojss  downwards  into  the  lower  hive, 
linking  them  firmly  together  ;  and  one  or  two 
sticks,  each  about  eighteen  inches  long,  forked 
at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  the  forked 
ends  resting  on  the  rim  of  the  lower  hive,  and 

*  It  would  be  well  here  to  note  that  sometimes  there 
are  very  few  honey-cells  available  in  a  hive,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  a  whole  population  to  sliare 
the  coveted  honey  ;  for  instance,  when  no  honey  g-ather- 
ing  is  goini^  on,  a  hive  may  contain  twenty  thousand 
bees,  yet  there  may  not  be  five  hundred  imsealed  cells 
containing  honey  ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  well,  after 
introducing  the  smoke,  to  invert  the  hive,  and  sprinkle 
its  combs  with  syrup,  so  that  all  the  bees  may  get  a 
supply^  before  the  di-umming  commences.  Artilicial 
swarming  should  however  only  be  practised  diu'iug  the 
ingathering  season. 


the  pointed  ends  thrust  into  the  crown,  or  fixed 
to  the  inner  front  of  the  upper  hive,  will  fully 
answer  the  purpose. 

In  drumming  we  generally  use  our  bare 
hands,  as  the  force  thus  applied  can  be  most 
easily  goveriied,  but  those  who  wear  gloves, 
and  do  not  wish  to  knock  them  to  pieces  against 
the  hive,  would  do  well  to  use  driving  sticks  of 
the  form  shown  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  2),  by 
means  of  which  any  reasonable  amount  of  vibra- 
tion may  be  communicated  to  the  hive  and  combs 
without  the  '  thud  '  usually  given  when  a  solid 
stick  is  applied,  and  little  or  no  damage  will  be 
done  to  either.  At  the  first  application,  whe- 
ther of  the  hands  or  sticks,  the  blows  should  be 
of  the  gentlest,  applied  simultaneously  to  both' 
sides  of  the  hive,  when  the  bees  will  appear  to 
be  confounded,  and  will  rush  about  the  combs 
in  the  utmost  terror ;  and  as  the  dreadful  '  earth- 
quake '  continues,  they  will  eagerly  seet  for 
some  means  of  escape  from  the  tottering  walls 
of  their  city,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
now  topsg-turri/,  and  every  thing  in  it  upside 
down.  It  is  singular,  and  scarcely  credible, 
that  at  this  time,  amidst  all  the  dangers  that 
surround  them,  they  never  attempt  to  escape  by 
flight.  The  popular  idea  is  tliat,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  bees  will  rise  en  masse,  and 
attack  their  '  tormentor ;'  but,  although  fur- 
nished with  wings  and  stings,  they  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  After  rushing  about  the  comb  for 
a  short  time,  they  appear  by  common  consent 
to  make  for  the  upper  hive,  and '  with  a  loud 
buzzing,  which  almost  amounts  to  a  roar,  they 
commence  climbing  into  its  walls  and  roof, 
which,  being  less  influenced  by  the  drumming, 
and  free  from  the  dangers  attending  the  totter- 
ing of  the  combs,  affords  shelter  for  the  time 
being,  in  which  they  can  cluster  until  the 
danger  is  over-past.  There  is  a  popular,  but 
erroneous  idea,  that  the  queen  always  leads  the 
bees  in  swarming ;  but  in  these  cases,  as  in 
natural  swarming,  she  seldom  makes  her  ap- 
pearance until  about  two-thirds  of  the  bees 
have  left  the  hive,  wlien,  finding  herself  com- 
paratively deserted,  she  rushes  after  the  main 
body,  and  may  easily  be  caught,  as,  under  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  she  hurriedly  wad- 
dles over  the  clustering  bees  in  her  endeavour 
to  reach  the  place  of  safety. 

This  method  of  open  driving,  as  it  is  called, 
has  many  advantages  over  the  older  methods, 
one  of  the  chief  being,  the  facility  with  which 
a  queen,  whose  presence  with  an  artificial 
swarm  it  is  essential  to  determine,  may  always 
be  observed  and  captured  if  required.  A 
second  advantage  is  in  the  facility  with  which 
the  lower  hive  may  be  emptied  of  bees,  where 
excision  of  combs,  or  '  transferring '  to  bar- 
frame  hives,  is  contemplated ;  in  the  old  close 
method  of  driving,  both  hives  touch  each  other 
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all  round,  and  the  bees,  to  escape  from  the 
danger  below,  rush  into  the  upper  hive  at  all 
poLuts,  whence  many  of  them  are  knocked  back 
by  the  drumming,  until,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  go,  they  sometimes  form  a  cluster  on 
the  centre  on  the  upper  edges  of  the  combs, 
which  after  a  time  they  become  too  stupid 
(being  gorged  and  tired)  to  leave,  and  too 
densely  packed  to  be  removed.  This  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  happen  in  hives  through 
which  sticks  are  thrust  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  as  at  the  point  where  they  cross  there  is 
an  amount  of  rigidity  which  prevents  vibration 
of  the  combs,  and  affords  a  comparatively  safe 
retreat  to  the  bees,  whereas  in  the  open 
method  there  is  only  one  point  of  junction 
between  the  upper  and  lower  hives,  and  to 
this,  being  the  highest,  the  bees  will  invariably 
rush ;  so  that,  excepting  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact of  the  two  hives,  where  it  is  probable  a 
few  bees,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  cluster, 
will  be  found,  the  whole  hive  will  be  cleared, 
and  even  those  may  be  dislodged  by  smartly 
reversing  the  hives,  and  brushing  them  out 
with  a  feather.  It  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered proved  that  the  open  method  of  driving 
bees  from  skeps,  is  best  for  finding  queens  ;  best 
for  artificial  swarming,  because  the  queens  may 
be  observed  on  their  way  up  to  join  the 
swarms  ;  and  best  for  clearing  the  hives  of  their 
population,  when  it  is  intended  to  appropriate 
their  honey,  or  transfer  their  combs  to  hives  of 
other  descriptions. 


TO  MAKE  BARLEY  SUGAR. 

Break  up  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  place  it  in 
a  saucepan  or  preserving  pan,  and  pour  half  a  pint 
of  cold  water  upon  it,  and  half  a  wine-glass  full  of 
vinegar — these  are  all  the  ingredients  required. 
Prepare  a  fire  in  a  grate,  the  top  bar  of  which  will 
let  down  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  an  ordinary 
kitchen  grate,  taking  care,  however,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  the  bar  is  up  in  its 
place,  and  the  grate  full  to  the  top,  with  glowing 
cinders  or  wood  embers,  so  that  a  great  heat  may  be 
obtained  without  any  flame.  Take  the  saucepan 
containing  the  sugar,  &c.,  place  it  upon  the  fire,  and 
stir  it  icithout  ceasing.  In  a  few  minutes  it  will 
begin  to  assume  the  character  of  dirty  broth,  which 
will  have  anything  but  a  nice  appearance,  but  pre- 
sently a  tbick  scum  will  rise,  and  the  mass  will  try 
to  boil  over.  As  soon  as  this  is  observed,  the  sauce- 
pan should  be  removed  from  the  fire  until  the  in- 
gredients have  cooled  a  little,  when  it  should  be  set 
on  the  grate  again  in  such  a  way  that  only  a  small 
part  of  it  is  over  the  fire  ;  the  boiling  will  tbcn  go  on 
on  the  exposed  side;  and  as  the  ebullition  takes 
place,  the  scum  will  be  forced  to  the  side  not  over 
the  fire,  whence  it  may  easily  be  removed  with  a 
spoon.  Thus,  the  saucepan  is  held  in  the  left  hand, 
the  spoon  in  the  riglit,  and  the  saucepan  being  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  grate,  with  its  right  side 


exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  the  scum  will 
retreat  to  the  left  or  cooler  side,  and  will  be  in  the 
handiest  position  for  removal,  as  will  be  evident  in  a 
few  minutes  to  any  one  trying  it.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  this  treatment,  the  mixture  will  have 
become  in  a  great  degree  clarified,  when  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  fire,  while  the  top  bar  of  the 
grate  is  let  down  so  as  to  permit  of  its  nearer  ap- 
proach to  a  greater  heat.  Should  there  be  any 
irregularity  of  the  fire  it  should  now  be  corrected, 
but  flame  should  be  prevented,  as  the  mixture  having 
parted  with  its  water  will  be  liable  to  take  fire  if 
brought  into  contact  with  flame.  It  wdll  be  well 
here  to  remark  that  so  long  as  the  scum  remained 
on  the  syrup,  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  whole  to 
boil  over  since  the  water  evolved  in  the  form  of 
steam  while  the  boiling  was  going  on,  accumulating 
in  a  body,  would  lift  the  scum  above  the  saucepan  to 
enable  it  to  escape ;  but  when  the  scum  was  gone, 
the  water  would  be  evolved  in  bubbles  of  steam, 
which  would  crackle,  but  not  boil  over  unless  a  very 
intense  heat  were  applied.  The  duration  of  the 
boiling  of  the  clarified  syrup  before  it  becomes 
liquid  barley  sugar  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  heat,  and  the  consequent  evolution  of  the  water, 
to  which  it  is  subjected  ;  but  trials  may  from  time  to 
time  be  made  by  dropping  a  little  on  some  cold 
surfaces  to  see  if  it  becomes  brittle,  and  when  that 
state  is  arrived  at  it  is  done.  Last  year  in  giving 
directions,  we  suggested  that  the  barley  sugar  should 
be  poured  into  bottles  and  sticks  inserted,  but  some 
correspondents  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting it  deliquescing  under  these  circumstances, 
as  the  sticks  will  not  permit  of  the  insertion  of 
corks,  and  consequently  the  barley  sugar  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  it 
would  perhaps  be  well  to  pour  it  into  a  tin  dish,  set 
it  in  a  dry,  cool  place  until  it  becomes  hard,  and  then 
by  striking  the  tin  on  its  underside,  the  whole  of 
the  barley  sugar  will  be  splintered  into  fragments 
when  it  may  be  placed  in  bottles  and  corked  up  for 
use  as  required. 

There  is  little  art  required  in  this  mode  of  manu- 
facturing an  article  which  is  almost  unpurchasable, 
since  the  barley  sugar  sold  by  confectioners  is  often 
of  a  nature,  that  when  given  to  bees  it  becomes  sugary 
and  granular  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  their  use,  and 
consequently  they  carry  it  largely  from  the  hive,  and 
it  is  wasted.  The  principal  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  clearness  of  the  fire,  the  skimming 
off  of  the  scum,  and  the  constant  stirring  of  the  syrup 
to  prevent  burning. 

Balm. — The  smell  of  balm  is  very  agreeable  to 
bees,  and  it  is  well  to  have  this  fragrant  plant  grow- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apiary. 

Bees  Seeing. — Bees  see  best  in  broad  daylight ; 
less  distinctly  at  dusk ;  and,  according  to  some 
observers,  not  at  all  in  the  night — the  antennre,  as  is 
supposed,  then  supplying  the  place  of  eyes. 

The  experience  of  later  times  has  taught  that 
bees  are  best  preserved  in  winter  by  a  general 
restraint  from  the  open  air,  that  they  may  pass  tho 
time  of  no  gain  in  sleep  and  slumber  with  little 
waste. — Butler. 
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*  J"  These  columns  are  open  to  Subscribers,  so  that  their 
queries,  replies,  correspondence,  and  ejperiences,  may  be 
fully  and  faithfully  recorded;  and  for  the  discussion  of 
all  theories  and  systems  in  Bee-culture,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  all  hives  and  appurtenances,  that  the  truth  regard- 
ing them  may  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must 
not  be  expected  to  coincide  with  all  the  views  expressed  by 
the  various  writers.  All  Correspondence  is  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  FOUL  BROOD. 

Perhaps  few  English  bee-keepers  are  aware  of  the 

many  long  scientific  discussions  and  experiments  that 

have  from  time  to  time  taken  place  on  the  Continent 

to  aret  to  know  the  cause  and  means  of  cure  of  foul- 

.... 
brood,    and,    by    so  domg,    mitigate   the    enormous 

loss   and   damage   that   this   fatal    disease   is    ever 
inflicting. 

Therefore,  as  one  of  the  latest  of  the  many  series 
of  experiments  to  solve  this  question,  the  following 
appears  the  most  conclusive  and  interesting.  It  is 
from  an  acknowledged  source,  a  Dr.  Schonfeld  of  Ger- 
many, and,  as  will  be  understood,  is  the  continuation  of 
a  long  series  of  past  disputes.    Herr  Schonfeld  says : — 

'  As  is  known,  Dr.  Preusz,  at  the  Apiarian  Exhibition 
(Vandrefoisamlingen)  at  Kiel,  after  continual  study,  made 
publicly  known  his  considerably  altered  theory  of  foul- 
brood,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
theory  might  now  gain  general  acceptance,  as,  without  his 
having  worked  in  that  direction,  it  must  reconcile  all  the 
various  views  of  the  subject.  This  hope,  however,  was 
not  fulfilled,  as  his  old  opponents  stood  firm  and  pre- 
pared for  a  fresh  combat,  inasmuch  as  the  one  declared 
that  it  was  impossible,  above  all,  that  the  fungus 
(^Micrococcus)  could  be  found  in  the  atmosphere  ;  others 
reiterated  to  excess  that  it  might  be  the  residt,  but  not 
the  cause,  of  foid-brood. 

'  Contradiction  was  explicable,  as  there  lacked  real  and 
palpable  proof  that  the  fungus  from  the  dried  decomposed 
brood  separated  itself  and  was  can-ied  .away  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  also,  that  when  its  spores  came  in  communica- 
tion with  healthy  brood  that  they  grew  and  multiplied 
until  they  killed  the  larvte,  and  by  this  means  were  the 
cause  of  foul  brood. 

'  I  offered  therefore  to  produce  that  proof,  if  I  could 
only  from  one  place  have  sent  me  a  real  infectious  piece 
of  foul  brood,  and  declared  without  resen'e  the  method 
after  which  it  (the  proof)  shoidd  be  established,  so  that 
others  also  could  make  the  trial ;  but  there  was  no  foul- 
brood  sent  me,  neither  did  any  one  else  try  to  produce 
the  proof,  a  sufficient  evidence  of  how  few  believers  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Preusz  had  found. 

'  Dr.  Dzierzon  therefore  proposed,  by  the  wish  of  the 
editor  (of  Hienen-zeitung), a.tthe\ast  (  Vandref orsamlingen) 
Exldbition  at  Saltsborg,  the  following  question : — "What 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  decided  relative  to  foid-brood, 
both  as  regards  theory  and  practice,  and  what  remains 
now  undecided  ?  "  But,  although  he  laid  all  his  views 
and  his  name's  influence  in  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Preusziske  theoiy,  he  must  still  acknowledge 
that  the  incontestable  proof  was  wanting,  as  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  answer  he  declared,  "  If  also  the  theory 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Preusz  should  prove  correct,  yea, 
even  if  it  is  the  most  probable,  so  is  yet  the  question — 
cause,  the  sickuess's  real  nature — even  now  enveloped  in 
obscurity.''  Thus  we  stand  in  relation  to  the  problem 
which  I  pre'idously  stated  : — 

'  Firstly,  it  must  incontrovertibly  be  proved  that  the 


spores  of  the  fungus  leave  the  dried-up  foid-brood,  and 
they  must,  inasmuch  as  tbey  float  in  the  an-,  be  able  to  be 
caught. 

'  Secondly,  it  must  next  be  shown  that  such  fungus- 
spores,  that  are  caught  in  the  atmosphere,  when  placed 
on  healthy  larvse,  can  grow  and  increase  to  an  imcount- 
able  number  imtil  at  last  they  kill  the  brood,  and  so 
prove  themselves  the  cause  of  the  sickness. 

'  Although  the  problem  appeared  difficult,  I  went  even 
confidently  to  the  work.  I  wrote  immediately  to  Hsrr 
Locher  in  Sigmavingeu,  and  asked  him  for  a  little  foid- 
brood.  The  18th  of  June  I  received,  enclosed  in  a  letter, 
so  much  as  I  could  form  into  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a 
pea.  The  substance  was  very  dark,  nearly  black,  moist, 
and  tenacious,  and  its  odour  was  exceedingly  disagi'eeable. 
A  carefid  examination  under  the  microscope  proved  the 
presence  of  fungus  of  the  same  form  as  iSIicrococcus. 
Had  I,  after  having  solved  my  problem,  began  first  to 
show  that  the  spores  coidd  escape  through  the  fly-holes 
(entrances)  of  hives  containing  foul-brood,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  mo  (in  order  to  have  obtained  such  a 
hive)  to  dissolve  the  infectious  substance  in  water,  and 
therewith  sprinkle  a  comb  containing  healthy  brood.  It 
is  most  probable  that  such  a  proceeding  would  have 
failed,  as  the  bees  would  most  siu'ely  have  cast  out  the 
dead  larva?  and  pupse  before  the  artificially  produced  sick- 
ness had  had  time  to  develope  itself  fully  and  infect  the 
whole  hive.  In  every  case  there  would  have  gone  a  much 
longer  time  by  that  means  before  I  had  arrived  at  the  re- 
sult. I  had  not,  however,  in  the  meantime  the  opportunity, 
as  I  already  wislied  to  discuss  my  experiment  at  Halle. 
I  therefore  immediately  made  the  experiment  to  catch 
the  spores  that  were  escaping,  and  were  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  from  the  infected  substance  that  had  been 
sent  me,  and  thereafter  use  them  for  infecting  healthy 
brood.  For  this  purpose  I  constructed  the  following 
apparatus : — On  a  smooth-planed  board  I  placed  a  bell- 
glass,  in  the  top  of  which  was  a  round  hole ;  in  this  I 
fixed  a  glass  tube  2  feet  long ;  there  was  also  fixed  a 
similar  glass  tube  in  the  board.  In  the  top  of  the  upper- 
most tube  was  fixed  a  plug  of  cotton-wool,  as  also  in  the 
under  end  of  the  bottom  tube,  and  the  wool  was  not 
pressed  tight,  but  so  that  the  air  could  circulate  freely 
through  both  tubes.  The  foul-brood  substance  that  I  had 
received  from  Herr  Locher  was  now  placed  under  the 
bell-glass  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  left  to  dry  slowly.  If 
then,  the  assertion  that  the  spores  escaped  in  the  air 
when  the  substance  was  dry  was  correct,  then  it  was 
only  necessary  for  me  now  and  then  to  place  the  ap- 
paratus by  the  window  in  my  study,  and  expose  it  to  the 
full  influence  of  the  sunbeams,  as  if  the  air  in  the  bell- 
glass,  by  the  power  of  the  sunbeams,  was  warmed  up  to 
40°,  it  must,  by  a  weU-knowu  physical  law,  escape 
through  the  uppermost  tube,  while  the  cooler  air  from  the 
floor  of  the  study  must  enter  the  bell-glass  through  the 
bottom  tube,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  qiute  as  certain 
that  therewithal  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  that  were 
carried  by  the  upward  cm-rent  of  air,  would  be  caught  in 
the  wool  above. 

'  On  the  5th  July,  on  which  day  the  substance  was 
qiute  dry,  until  the  end  of  tlie  month,  I  got  four  plugs 
of  wool,  each  of  which  had  served  as  the  top  plug 
for  about  eight  days ;  liesides  these  I  had  two  pads  of 
wool,  each  of  an  area  of  about  4  square  inches,  which  I 
had  placed  inside  at  the  top  of  the  bell-glass. 

'  Had  the  spores  from  the  substance  really  been  escap- 
ing? and  had  the  wool  caught  them  as  they  were  coming 
out  into  the  world  ?  AU  rested  on  the  answering  of  these 
questions,  and  examination  gave  the  following  residts : — 

'  (1.)  When  quite  a  small  portion  of  the  wool  was 
washed  in  distilled  water  and  thereafter  a  drop  of  this 
water  placed  under  a  microscope,  it  showed  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  fungus  Micrococcus. 

'  (2.)  If  a  plug  of  wool,  as  largo  as  a  piu's  head,  was 
laid  dry  on  a  piece  of  glass  thereafter  moistened  with 
distilled  water,  and  placed   under  the  microscope,  the 
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Micrococcus  could  be  seen  pai-tly  in  the  water,  and  partly 
adhering  to  the  threads  of  wool. 

'  (3.)  If  the  wool  was  examined  dry  it  was  diiHcult  to 
see  the  Jlicrococcus,  and  it  could  only  be  seen  by  aid  of 
the  sti'ongest  lens,  and  through  three  objectives. 

'  (4.)  Of  gun-cottou,  oi  which  I  had  two  plugs,  which 
were  prepared  with  water  as  sub.  1  and  2,  jNIicrococci 
were  to  be  seen  in  still  greater  quantities  than  in  the 
ordinary  wool,  probably  because  the  one  is  finer  and 
better  suited  to  retain  the  spores. 

'  Thus,  by  a  practical  method,  I  have  solved  the  first 
part  of  my  problem  ;  and  it  is  without  a  doubt  proved, 
though  in  an  unequal  degree,  that  the  spores  of  the 
fungus  from  the  dried-up  matter  escape,  and  are  borne 
away  by  the  atmosphere. 

'  Therefore  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  in  consequence  of  the  bees  ventilating  so 
strongly  as  they  so  often  do,  that  the  spores  must  be 
di'iven  out  of  a  severely  infected  hive  in  very  large 
quantities. 

'  When  V.  Molitor-Miihlfeldt,  in  order  to  refute  this 
assumption,  declares  that  there  is  no  circulation  of  ah-  in 
a  bee-hive,  but  that,  owing  to  the  motionless  air  the 
spores  must  sinli  dowu,  and  not  pass  from  cell  to  cell,  it 
sounds  almost  as  if  he  had  no  idea  of  ventilation  being 
caused  by  the  bees,  and  as  if  he  had  not  read  para- 
graph 111  of  Von  Berlepsch's  Der  Biene.  When  Giinther 
has  succeeded  in  worldng  a  small  windmill  of  paper  by 
placing  it  at  the  entrance  of  a  hive  containing  a  strong 
stock,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  circidation  of  au-  pro- 
duced in  the  hive  by  the  bees  must,  in  proportion,  be  a 
much  stronger  hurricane  for  these  light  spores  than  any 
such  hiu'ricane  von  Molitor-Miihlfeldt  has  witnessed  on 
the  earth.  And  when  the  same  opponent  declares  on 
the  whole  that  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  the  bearer  of  the 
infection,  so  has  that  invalid  assertion  been  so  thoroughly 
refuted  by  Dr.  Ule,  of  Halle,  that  I  will  not  waste  a 
word  on  the  subject. 

'  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  over  all,  and  at  aU 
times,  that  the  atmosphere  wiU  contain  such  a  quantity 
of  seed-germs,  and  Br.  Preusz  goes  too  far  when  he 
declares  that  the  atmosphere  is  every^chere  haded  with 
these  germs.  If  such  was  the  case,  foiil-brood  infection 
would  appear  in  every  district  where  there  are  bee- 
keepers ;  but  there  can  be  shown  many  districts  where 
this  disease  is  quite  unknown  ;  as  in  my  district,  up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  not  appeared. 

'  I  certainly  succeeded  in  producing  a  whole  comb  of 
dead,  rotten,  and  stinldng  brood ;  but  although  I  ex- 
perimented with  this  comb  in  the  most  various  ways, 
placed  it  at  the  fly-hole  at  the  open  door,  and  exposed  to 
the  Sim's  warmth  and  the  atmospheric  currents  about 
my  pavilion,  I,  after  examination,  found  no  more  fungus 
than  Fischer,  who  never  had  anything  to  do  with  foul- 
brood. 

'  'nnicre  there  is  no  fungus  present,  there  can  necer  arise 
infect  iuus  fuid-brood. 

'  Herewith  we  have  approaclied  neai'er  to  the  solution 
of  the  second  part  of  my  problem. 

'  It  next  requires  to  show,  and  afterwards  to  prove, 
that  pure  fungus  collected  from  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  the  cotton-wool,  has  the  power  to  kill  larvre, 
and  by  so  doing  cause  foul-brood.  To  do  this,  I  took,  on 
the  SOth  of  July,  a  comb  with  Ijrood  from  a  first  .swarm, 
brushed  off  all  the  bees,  and  covered  about  one  himdred 
larva;  with  wool,  which  was  made  fast  by  means  of 
some  thread.  The  comb  was  hardly  replaced  again 
before  the  bees  attacked  the  wool,  and  commenced  cast- 
ing it  out  in  small  pieces.  On  examination  of  the  comb 
on  the  1st  of  August,  it  showed  that  all  the  larviB  that 
had  been  covered  with  the  wool  were  cleared  away  by 
the  bees.  Three  larvM  above  the  previously  covered 
cells  died  shortly  after  the  bees  had  sealed  the  colls 
which  they  were  in.  The  cell-covers  were  sunk,  and 
the  woU-kuo-nn  small  hole  was  in  the  centre. 

'  After  this,  about  one  hundred  other  lai'voc  were  covered 


with  wool,  but  again,  as  also  a  thu'd  time,  the  larvai  and 
wool  were  torn  out.  I  had  nearly  lost  my  patience,  and 
I  had  only  now  two  plugs  and  one  of  the  squares  left, 
which  shoidd  be  used  for  other  experiments. 

'  I  now  rather  anxiously,  for  a  fom-th  time,  covered  a 
brood-comb,  and  this  time,  fortunately,  the  bees  let  most 
of  the  brood  remain  in  the  cells.  After  an  interval  of  foiu- 
days  seven  larvoe  died.  An  instantaneous  and  con- 
scientious examination,  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  re- 
vealed the  presence  in  their  bodies  of  immense  numbers 
of  Micrococci. 

'  Unfortunately,  I  was  obliged  now,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  to  defer  my  experiments,  as  I  could  not  postpone 
for  a  longer  time  a  Bath  torn-  on  which  I  should  have 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  I  forgot  now  to 
slide  in  a  wire  netting  to  prevent  those  larvfe  that  remained 
being  torn  out  by  the  bees,  tint  on  my  arrival  at  home 
from  the  Baths  I  fouud  all  in  the  best  order. 

'  Still  the  fact  that  Micrococcus  possesses  an  enormous 
power  of  infection,  and  that  it  also  attaches  itself  to 
perfectly  healthy  brood  until  it  kills  them,  cannot  longer 
be  denied.  As  incomplete  (which  I  myself  acknow- 
ledge), as  the  above  proof  turned  out,  owing  to  the 
scantiness  of  material  that  I  had  at  my  disposal,  and 
the  haste  with  which  I  was  compelled  to  operate,  as 
strikingly  and  as  imrefutably  have  I  succeeded  by  another 
process  to  prove  it. 

'  As  I  at  once  saw  beforehand  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances before  mentioned,  and  the  well-liuown  stroiig 
propensity  of  every  strong  hive  of  bees  to  remove  as 
quickly  as  possibly  every  sickly  or  dead  larva  from  the 
hive,  it  would  be  extremely  difiieult  to  arrive  at  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  result,  so  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  to  try  the  experiment  of  infection  on  the  lai'vae 
of  other  insects,  which  it  would  be  possible  to  observe 
without  obstruction. 

'  As  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  this  experi- 
ment, it  occm'red  to  me  that  the  larvre  of  the  blow-fly 
would  be  the  best,  as  these  larvas  especially  possess  an 
extraordinary  vitality,  that  notwithstanding  its  vo- 
raciousness, it  suffers  hunger  and  thirst,  and  in  defiance 
of  its  nudity,  can  withstand  cold  and  heat  most  as- 
tonishingly; and  besides  the  above,  this  insect  re- 
sembles the  bee  in  its  development,  insomuch  as  it  is 
as  larva  fourteen  days,  and  it  is  as  pupa  about  the 
same  length  of  time.  I  could,  without  difficulty,  pro- 
ciu-e  and  nourish  these  lan'je,  and,  what  at  that  time  was 
of  most  importance,  I  could  take  them  with  me  to 
Johannisbath,  and  there  comfortably  observe  them  imder 
the  ordeal. 

'1  therefore,  on  the  11th  of  August,  laid  a  juicy 
piece  of  meat  in  the  vrindow,  and  a  fly  of  metallic  lustre, 
desii'ous  of  laying,  soon  deposited  a  heap  of  eggs  on  it. 
The  next  day  about  one  hundred  were  hatched,  and 
these  grew  with  then-  well-known  rapidity.  The  second 
day  of  mj'  stay  at  Johannisbath,  to  where  of  course, 
besides  these  larvae,  I  brought  my  microscope,  some  of 
the  wool  that  contained  the  fungus,  and  also  a  few  bell- 
glasses,  under  which  latter  I  placed  three  separate  sets 
of  larvpe. 

'  The  first  and  second  had  each  ten,  and  the  third  the 
remaining  larvre.  The  larv.-e  under  the  first  bell-glass  on 
the  same  day,  together  -n-ith  the  meat  which  was  their 
resort,  were  covered  with  wool.  Six  days  after  this  the 
laivfe  attained  then-  normal  size,  and  this  without  my 
being  able  to  detect  the  slightest  unhealthiness ;  on  the 
same  ten  larvic,  under  the  same  bell-glass,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  wool  I  laid  a  fresh  piece  of  meat,  which, 
together  with  the  wool,  was  well  satm-ated  and  smeared 
with  the  excrement  of  the  larva;. 

'  Two  days  afterwards  seven  of  the  larvfc  were  dead ; 
some  lay  on  their  bacl;s,  others  on  their  sides,  but  all 
were  stretched  out.  Tlie  others  livoA  and  transformed 
after  one,  two,  or  three  days'  interval. 

'  A  very  careful  niicroseopical  examination  the  next  day 
of  a  dead  larva  showed  that  the  whole  smface  of  its  ' 
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body  was  covered  -with  Micrococci.  I  miglit  wash 
auy  portion  of  tlie  larvaa  and  examine  the  water;  I 
might  place  the  minutest  piece  of  the  slrin  under  the 
objective  and  then  moisten  it, — but  always  the  same 
result,  Micrococci  in  innumerable  numbers. 

'As  the  remaining  six  laiTse  soon  decomposed,  three 
of  them  were  dried  on  a  piece  of  wadding,  so  that 
they  could  at  a  later  date  be  used  for  experiments 
of  the  same  land.  Again,  two  were  examined  while 
decomposing,  and  were  found  fuU  of  uncountable  Mi- 
crococci, and  these  last  were  spread  on  a  piece  of  meat 
and  given  as  food  to  the  ten  larvje  in  tiie  second  bell- 
glass,  which  up  to  this  time  had  not  shown  signs  of 
transformation.  While  we  for  the  present  leave  these 
ten  unfortunate  victims  to  their  fate,  let  us  tm'u  to  the 
three  pupre,  which  to  all  appearance  fortunately  have 
transformed,  and  whose  cocoons  gi-adually  get  of  a  darlier 
colour.  Om'  first  closer  examination  convinced  us  that 
they  were  dead,  as  the  cocoons  here  and  tliere  were 
sunken  in.  Two  of  them  that  I  cut  through  the  middle 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  revealed  such  large  quan- 
tities of  Micrococcus  fungus,  as  they,  without  a  doubt, 
must  be  acknowledged  as  the  cause  of  their  death.  The 
third  pupa,  like  the  three  before-mentioned  larvae,  was 
reserved  for  future  experiments. 

'  When  I  to  the  above  add  that  the  ten  larvfe  from  the 
second  bell-glass  died  before  transformation  after  a  few 
days'  interval,  being  the  result  of  having  eaten  their 
fungus — containing  sisters;  that  one  larva  that  I  examined 
before  its  death  already  contained  an  enormous  number 
of  fungi,  and  that  all  the  others  after  death  proved  to  be 
full  of  fungi  inwardly,  more  especially  in  the  intestines ; 
while  the  larvse  in  the  third  glass  transformed,  and  came 
into  existence  as  flies ;  that  I  for  many  days  in  succes- 
sion bent  over  the  microscope  and  had  examined  more 
than  100  pieces ;  so  there  can  be  no  longer  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  Micrococcus  also  infects  perfectly  healthy  larva3, 
and  in  the  end  kills  them. 

'  This  result,  willingly  and  without  opposition,  will  be 
accepted  by  the  scientific,  as  there  is  nothing  to  find 
therein  that  is  opposed  to  experience  or  research. 

'  HeiT  Molitor-Mlihlfeldt  rightly  enough  declares  in 
answer  to  my  earlier  articles  that  no  fungus-spores  can 
take  root  on  the  undamaged  skin  of  healthy  animals, 
because  the  main  principle,  the  suitable  underlayer,  is 
wanting,  and  such  underlayer  is  only  found  when  the 
animal  is  unhealthy,  or  when  about  and  unnoticeably 
has  ah-eady  begim  to  decompose  or  dissolve ;  and  this 
assertion  does  not  allow  of  scientific  proof.  And  even  if 
it  was  correct,  Dr.  Preuz's  theory  is  by  no  means  refuted 
thereby,  or  even  threatened,  as  in  reality  every  larva 
that  is  seized  by  infection  finds  itself  in  an  extremely 
sickly  state,  which  may  be  traced  to  another  cause. 

'  In  general,  the  larva  dies  soon  after  the  cell  is  closed, 
and  before  it  envelopes  itself  as  a  pupa,  dm-iug  the  time 
that  the  larva  changes  to  a  pupa ;  not  alone  the  skin  of 
the  larva  decomposes,  but  the  larva  certainly  as  the 
result  of  the  natural  metamorphosis,  finds  itself  in  a  sickly 
condition,  and  is  to  every  deadly  attack  peculiarly  and 
specially  adapted  for  infection. 

'  We  could,  therefore,  if  we  might  allow  Miihlfeldt's 
assertion  a  little  attention,  very  easily  say,  at  the  sicken- 
ing time  of  preparation  for  transformation,  and  during 
transformation,  the  dying  and  decomposing  skin  of  the 
larva  is  in  the  very  best  and  most  suitable  condition  for 
the  support  of  the  fungus's  growth,  so  that  it  multiplies 
at  a  rapid  rate  and  kills  the  larva  before  transformation 
is  at  an  end.  Therefore,  since  Dr.  Preusz  and  Vogel  at 
Saltsborg  have  given  the  decided  assm'ance  that  there  are 
alwaj's  foimd  Micrococci  in  foul-bi'ood,  and  since  I  have 
practically  proved,  that  healthy  brood  can  be  infected 
by  Micrococci,  so  can  there  no  longer  be  doubt  that 
where  foul-brood  appears  as  an  epidemic,  there  the  infec- 
tion is  produced  and  carried  to  effect  by  Micrococcus.' 


Eveiy  tee-keeper  whose  apiary  has  suffered  from 


foul-brood,  after  reading  the  account  by  Herr 
Scliiinfeld  just  translated,  must  acknowledge  the 
truthfulness  of  his  arguments  and  the  conviction 
his  experiments  carry  with  them  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  foul-brood. 

For  my  own  part,  although  only  a  novice  in  bee- 
keeping, I  can  confirm  Schonfeld's  assertion  rela- 
tive to  the  infection  after  the  decomposed  mass  has 
dried  up,  and  the  non-infectiousness  while  in  a  moist 
tenacious  state  ;  not  only  have  some  of  my  own 
hives  been  saved  by  the  removal  in  time  of  the 
decomposed  larvae  while  as  a  brown,  sticky,  stinking 
mass,  when  the  hives  have  at  once  recovered  their 
usual  healthy  state,  hut  I  have  also  seen  it  con- 
firmed in  a  neighbour's  hive,  while  another  neigh- 
bour has  this  autumn  had  to  destroy  numbers  of 
his  hives,  all  of  which  have  been  sacrificed  through 
want  of  precaution  in  the  removal  of  the  matter  in 
the  spring  before  it  dried.  On  examination  of  my 
hives,  I  find  only  one  of  my  stocks  now  afflicted, 
which  I  have  removed  into  quarantine,  that  is  to  say, 
to  a  distance,  as  I  wish  to  experiment  with  it  in  the 
spring.  In  my  last  remarks  on  foul-brood  I  men- 
tioned using  sugar,  my  idea  was  that  it  might  have 
as  beneficial  an  effect  on  the  decomposed  mass,  as 
when  placed  on  a  foul  wound,  but,  by  Schonfeld's 
simply  beautiful  experiments,  how  easily  can  I  see 
of  what  little  avail  it  was,  and  what  radical  means 
sliouki  be  adopted  instead.  Cut  out,  take  away,  and 
destroy  ;  rather  forfeit  a  hive  to-day  than  try  to 
save  a  comb  by  letting  it  remain  until  to-morrow. — 
J.  S.  Wood,  iSfyhorg. 


INOCULATION  WITH  BEE-POISON. 

Some  six  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  bee-keeping, 
I  managed  my  bees  according  to  the  directions  laid 
down  in  Wood's  book  upon  bees. 

The  part  of  this  work  which  struck  my  fancy 
most,  was  not  that  which  describes  in  glowing  terms 
the  golden  harvest  to  be  reaped  from  a  few  stocks  of 
bees,  but  that  which  speaks  of  the  probability  of 
protection  against  their  stings  by  a  process  of  inocu- 
lation. For  a  long  time,  I  confess,  that  I  did  not  care 
'to  try  the  experiment ;  my  hives  were  few,  and  as  they 
were  the  old  straw  hives,  I  only  got  stung  once  or 
twice,  when  I  took  the  supers  in  the  autumn. 

However,  when  my  bee-ardour  was  stimulated 
some  two  years  ago,  I  had  fully  determined  to  try 
the  experiment,  but  several  things  prevented  me, 
and  it  was  not  till  last  October  that  1  summoned  up 
courage  for  the  ordeal. 

On  Oct.  3rd,  I  went  to  see  the  Hanwell  Apiary, 
and  being  much  struck  by  the  way  in  which  our 
Editor  managed  his  bees,  I  asked  him  how  long  it 
would  take  to  render  any  one  sting-proof,  as,  although 
lie  was  stung  once  or  twice,  the  stings  seemed  to  have 
no  efl'ect  upon  him.  He  told  me  that  his  son  had 
only  been  a  short  time  working  with  bees,  and  that 
he  was  quite  free  from  any  of  the  usual  effects  of 
bee-stings. 

This  circumstance  brought  back  to  my  mind  the 
experiment  which  I  had  long  wished  to  try,  and  when 
I  got  home  I  commenced  at  once. 

Referring  to  my  diary,  I  see  that  from  Oct.  3rd 
to  Oct.  10th  I  was  stung  eight  times. 
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The  modus  operandi  was  as  follows : — I  went  to 
one  of  my  hives,  caught  a  bee,  placed  it  on  my  wrist, 
and  allowed  it  to  sting  nie,  taking  care  that  I  received 
the  largest  amount  of  poison,  by  preventing  it  from 
going  away  at  once ;  then  I  let  the  poison-bag  work, 
which  it  does  for  some  time  after  being  separated 
from  the  bee  :  the  first  day  I  only  stung  myself 
twice.  A  bee-sting  has  always  had  a  very  bad  and  in- 
jurious effect  on  me,  inasmuch  as  it  has  always  caused 
a  great  amount  of  swelling  and  of  pain  ;  in  fact, 
once  when  stung  on  ray  ear,  the  part  became  so 
painful  and  swollen  that  I  hardly  got  any  sleep  the 
following  night,  and  it  was  three  days  before  I 
recovered. 

The  first  few  stings  I  got  during  this  experiment 
had  the  usual  effect ;  the  whole  of  my  fore-arm  was 
affected  with  a  cutaneous  erysipelas,  and,  in  the 
words  of  surgical  works,  there  was  disorder  of  the 
muscular  nerves,  accompanied  with  heat,  redness, 
swelling,  pain.  This  attack  lasted  till  Tuesday, 
and  on  Wednesday  (Oct.  7th)  1  was  so  far  reco- 
vered that,  following  the  same  plan,  I  .stung  my- 
self three  times  more,  also  on  the  wrist.  The 
attack  of  erysipelas  this  time  was  not  nearly  so 
severe,  but  as  before  I  felt  a  stinging  sensation  as 
far  up  as  my  shoulder,  and  I  noticed  that  a  lymphatic 
gland  behind  my  ear  had  increased  considerably  in 
size,  the  poison  being  taken  up  by  the  lymphatic 
system. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  10th,  I  again  treated  myself  to 
three  stings,  and  the  pain  was  considerably  less, 
though  the  swelling  was  still  extensive. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  week  (Oct.  17)  I  had  had 
eighteen  stings,  then  I  stung  myself  seven  times 
more  during  the  next  week,  and  I  reached  the  num- 
ber thirty -two  on  Oct.  31  ;  the  course  of  the  expe- 
riment having  lasted  very  nearly  four  weeks. 

After  the  twentieth  sting  there  was  very  little 
swelling  or  pain,  only  a  slight  itching  sensation,  with 
a  small  amount  of  inflammation  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  part  stung,  which  did  not 
spread  further. 

I  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions 
from  this  experiment,  though  I  may  mention  that  I 
stung  myself  on  Nov.  8,  without  its  having  any 
effect  on  me  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  the  expe- 
riences of  others  on  bee-inoculation;  and  if  some 
of  your  readers  would  amuse  themselves  with  trying 
the  same  experiment,  we  might  from  a  great  many 
cases  arrive  at  some  definite  results. — Geo.  Walkeh, 
Cottenham,  Wimbledon,  Nov.  16,  1874. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  letter  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Bligh  in  the  Joxinud,  and  quite  agree 
with  him,  that  all  those  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  Association  and  its  annual  exhibition  should  help 
the  Committee  by  throwing  out  such  suggestions  as 
they,  as  lookers-on,  may  deem  nccessaiy  or  desirable ; 
these,  added  to  the  experience  gained  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  will  form  good  aids  at  starting,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  in  framing  the  schedule 
of  prizes,  as  well  as  the  rules  and  stipulations  for  the 
guidance  of  the  judges  in  awarding  them.  These 
rules  appear  to  me  most  essential,  as  in  the  case  of 


Mr.  Cowan's  beautiful  supers,  which  were  disqualified  1 
in  a  manner  that  every  one  must  regret.  He  had  I 
carefully,  and  in  my  opinion  very  properly,  put  a 
few  small  screws  into  the  frame  of  the  glass  cover, 
which  did  not  in  the  least  obstruct  the  view,  but 
kept  out  the  dust,  and  prevented  the  judges  from 
getting  their  fingers  into  the  honey-comb  to  taste  it. 
There  was  no  stipulation  that  the  judges  should  have 
the  option  of  tasting  the  honey,  and  that  the  supers 
should  be  left  open,  or  Mr.  Cowan  could  have  had 
the  screws  removed  until  after  the  judging.  In  the 
absence  of  any  rule  I  think  the  judges  exceeded  their 
legitimate  powers  in  disqualifying  this  splendid  col- 
lection of  supers,  and  evidence  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  exhibitor.  There  could  not  be  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  it  was  not  what  it  professed  to  be, 
and  of  this  there  is  no  pretence  :  any  practical  eye 
could  see  to  the  contrary,  without  tasting  it.  It 
was  an  arbitrary  decision;  and  as  they  conld  have 
had  the  screws  removed  in  two  minutes,  I  cannot  in 
this  agree  with  Mr.  Bligh,  that  it  was  an  accident, 
and  that  nobody  was  to  blame.  Do  judges  at  fruit- 
shows  think  it  necessary  to  taste  pines,  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  &c.,  before  awarding  prizes  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  or  they  would  have  few  exhibitors. 
Evei'y  society  must  have  a  beginning,  and  in  judging 
honey-comb  and  hives  there  were  few  precedents 
— hence  the  importance   of  rules. 

In  the  production  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  honey 
from  the  number  of  stocks,  Mr.  Cowan  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  thorough  bee-master,  and  I  am  sure 
we  should  all  be  glad  to  see  in  the  Journal  a  de- 
scription of  his  modus  operandi,  if  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
can  prevail  on  him  to  give  it  us  in  detail.  How  he 
prepares  his  bees  for  winter,  starts  them  in  the 
spring,  and  the  after  management,  would  be  most 
interesting. — John  M.  Hooker,  Sevenoahs. 


THE 


TWO  EXHIBITIONS: 
LONDON. 


PARIS  AND 


It  may  be  deduced  from  the  intelligent  criticism 
in  the  November  Nnmber  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H. 
Bligh  on  the  Bee  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition,  though  marked 
by  much  practical  knowledge  and  enlightened  judg- 
ment, and  attended  with  remarkable  success,  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  that  if 
any  suggestions  can  be  derived  from  any  quarter, 
they  would  be  entertained  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Bee-keepers'  Association. 

I  would  desire,  therefore,  briefly  to  refer  to  the 
exhibition  which  has  recently  been  held  in  the 
Orangery  of  the  Tuileries,  in  Paris,  which  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  our  own  Bee 
and  Honey  Show.  This  French  Exhibition  was, 
however,  on  a  broader  basis  than  ours,  seeing  it 
included  all  useful  and  injurious  insects.  Amongst 
the  former,  the  bees,  their  products  and  appliances, 
as  might  be  expected,  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
And  as  this  was  the  fourth  exhibition  of  the  kind, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  conductors  have  attained 
a  considerable  amount  of  experience  since  its  first 
institution. 

So  far  as  apiculture  is    concerned,  the  principal 
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results  of  the  French  Exhibition  have  been  the  con- 
stitution of  a  central  market  for  producers  and  con- 
sumers, and  the  stimulus  it  has  afforded  to  bee- 
keepers in  the  prosecution  of  their  favourite  pur- 
suit. The  wax  and  honey  exhibited  sold  readily 
at  prices  far  above  those  usually  obtained.  Many 
persons  desirous  of  being  purchasers  were  obliged  to 
be  content  with  obtaining  the  addresses  of  those  who 
could  produce  what  they  required.  The  lovers  of 
Italian  bees  had  been  led  to  expect  that  they  would 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  those  who  traded 
in  those  bees.  But  they  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. Neither  the  bee-traders  nor  their  bees 
were  present.  There  were  only  some  hybrid  bees  born 
in  France.  They  were  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  being  brought  into  acquaintance  with  bees  from 
Carniola  and  Algeria.  Three  stocks  of  Carniolan 
bees  had  been  forwarded  by  M.  Ambrozic,  of  Mois- 
trana,  Austria  ;  one  had  perished  in  the  transit, 
and  the  others  were  considerably  damaged  by  the 
length  of  the  journey.  They  were,  however,  pro- 
nounced to  be  almost  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the 
Italian  bee.  The  Algerian  bees  also  attracted  much 
attention.  They  had  a  Creole  air,  and  they  gave 
evidence  that  they  had  not  left  their  thievish  pro- 
pensities at  home.  The  Austrian  and  Algerian 
importers  of  these  bees  received  for  their  enterprise 
in  bringing  them  to  Paris,  the  former  a  silver  medal, 
and  the  latter  a  medal  of  the  first  class. 

In  looking  over  the  prizes  awarded  to  exhibitors, 
we  are  struck  by  several  marks  of  contrast  which 
the  French  Exhibition  presents  to  that  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  1st.  There  is  a  marked  absence  of 
money  prizes, — the  awards  consist  of  diplomas  of 
merit,  medals  of  various  classes  and  of  differentvalues, 
honourable  mentions,  and  special  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, these  last  being  decreed  to  the  originators  or 
conductors  of  the  Exhibition.  2nd.  The  cottager 
does  not  appear  to  be  brought  in  any  way  to  the 
front,  nor  is  any  visible  encouragement  given  to 
him  (possibly  this  may  not  be  the  case,  as  the 
judges  may  have  taken  into  their  consideration  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  the  ar- 
ticles shown  were  produced).  3rd.  Prizes  are  given 
not  only  to  the  successful  exhibitors,  but  also  to  those 
who  show  zeal  in,  or  devotion  to,  apiculture  in  the 
districts  in  which  they  respectively  reside  ;  and  4th. 
Besides  prizes  being  given  for  honey,  wax,  hives  and 
bee-appliances,  they  are  granted  to  those  who  ex- 
hibited spice- cakes,  confectionery,  syrups,  cordials, 
wines,  &c.,  in  the  composition  of  which  honey  enters 
as  an  ingredient. 

The  reports  of  the  judges  will  be  published  in 
exienso;  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  they  should 
be  carefully  perused  by  the  Acting  Committee  of 
the  Association;  and  I  feel  assured  that  if  any 
lessons  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  experience  of 
our  Continental  brethren,  they  will  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  them. — G.  Henderson,  Ealing. 


THE  BRITISH  AND  DANISH 
BEE-KEEPERS'  EXHIBITIONS,  1874. 

Having  this  year  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  being  present  at  the  Annual  Exhibitions  held 
at   the    Crystal    Palace,    London,   and    Rosenborg 


Castle,  Copenhagen,  it  may  interest  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  British  Bee  Journal  to  have  a  short 
account  of  their  main  differences. 

The  object  of  the  two  societies  is  the  same,  viz., 
the  encouragement,  improvement,  and  advancement 
of  bee-culture;  and  their  Annual  Exhibitions  are 
the  great  stimulus  leading  to  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects. 

I  will,  as  far  as  possible,  make  my  remarks  as 
follows, — 

The  holding  of  the  Annual  Exhibition  as  regards 
the  Danish. 

The  general  arrangement. 
The  classification  of  the  exhibits. 
General  remarks  relative  to  the  articles  exhibited, 
and  judging  of  the  same. 

At  every  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Danish  So- 
ciety, it  was  decided  at  the  directors'  meeting  where 
the  next  Annual  Exhibition  was  to  be  held  ;  and  at 
an  appointed  meeting  held  in  the  following  spring — 
May — it  was  decided  who  shall  be  on  the  Arrange- 
ment Committee  and  have  the  entire  arrangement  of 
the  Exhibition,  such  committee  appointing  their 
own  foreman.  At  this  meeting  is  also  decided 
the  day  on  which  the  Exhibition  shall  be  held  ;  in 
the  meantime  those  members  who  have  questions 
of  importance  that  they  wish  to  hear  discussed  at 
the  discussion  meetings,  held  during  the  days  of 
Exhibition,  send  such  questions  in  writing  to  the 
secretary,  who  makes  them  known  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Journal  before  the  Exhibition  takes  place. 

The  Copenhagen  Exhibition  was  held  in  a  large 
saloon  in  the  grounds  of  Rosenborg  Castle  ;  the 
room  was  very  tastefully  decorated  with  wreaths, 
flowers,  and  evergreens,  as  also  tropical  and  other 
plants  ;  the  tables  were  covered  with  clean  paper, 
which  extended  over  the  edges,  so  as  to  cover  all 
unsightly  parts  of  the  underwork,  cases,  &c. 

The  exhibited  articles  were  arranged  neatly  ;  all 
run  or  extracted  honey  in  glasses  together,  as  also 
articles  in  the  other  classes  were  together,  each  in 
its  class,  so  that  while  examining  any  ai'ticle  you 
had  the  whole  of  that  class  before  you.  This  was 
a  notable  difference  in  the  two  Exhibitions ;  as  also 
the  exhibition  of  honey,  that  in  Copenhagen  being 
exhibited  almost  entirely  in  glass  jars,  as  run  or 
extracted  honey  ;  whereas  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  mostly  in  the  comb,  and  which  would,  as  a  rule, 
have  shown  much  better  off  had  the  combs  been 
laid  on  clean  dishes,  as  at  the  Copenhagen  show, 
the  dishes  being  borrowed  for  the  purpose  ;  there 
was  also  to  be  seen  run  honey  at  the  London  show 
exhibited  in  large  chemical  bottles  or  glasses,  which 
by  no  means  looked  tempting. 

Another  feature  in  the  Copenhagen  show  was 
that  ample  room  was  allowed  for  each  exhibit, 
so  that  visitors  could  easily  examine  the  article 
without  moving  it ;  whereas  the  articles  in  London 
were  so  closely  packed,  that  to  examine  without 
touching  was  difficult,  and  such  close  packing  re- 
sults in  the  unpleasantness,  that  visitors  remove 
them,  causing  disorder  in  replacing. 

It  would  also  be  preferable  if  only  one  article  of 
the  class  for  each  exhibitor  was  on  the  table,  and 
the  surplus  for  sale  at  another  place  in  the  room. 
Again,  the  charge  of  one  shilling  for  each  exhibit 
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may  certainly  prevent  cottagers  from  coming  for- 
ward ■with  many  exhibits.  Would  it  not  be  also 
preferable  were  those  articles  that  are  exhibited  to 
infuse  knowledge,  collected  in  a  class  at  one  place 
in  the  exhibition,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  museum  by 
themselves  ?  The  exhibition  of  live  bees  I  much 
prefer  as  at  the  Copenhagen  show,  where  there  was 
no  glass  to  confine  the  view,  but  free  and  open  all 
rotind,  where  the  public  could  form  a  ring,  and  the 
queen,  in  a  cage,  itc,  could  be  shown  round  some  dis- 
tance from  the  hives  ;  a  queen,  in  a  cage  or  under 
a  glass  globe,  with  a  few  followers,  as  also  a  comb 
containing  honey,  pollen  and  brood  might  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  purpose  of  showing  round,  and  the 
exhibition  of  finding  queens,  driving,  transferring, 
accomplished  at  fixed  times ;  and  Nature's  carpet  of 
grass  or  gravel  preferable  to  the  unfortunate  fibre 
matting. 

In  arranging  the  classes  for  prizes,  the  two  Exhi- 
bitions differed  as  regards  the  honey  more  especially; 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  the  classes  were  arranged 
according  to  the  size  of  siiper  and  quality  ;  whereas 
at  Copenhagen  the  classes  were  arranged  according 
to  quality,  and  the  flowers  from  which  the  honey 
was  gathered.  There  were  other  minor  differences, 
but  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  exhibits  the 
following  shows  the  number  as  nearly  as  possible 
arranged  in  corresponding  classes, — 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.  COPENHAGEN. 

Exhibits.  Exhibits. 
Class    1-6        58  corresponding  to  Class  1  ?)  in  which  were   43 

„            7         6               „  „     la           „  8 

„      8-26      153               „  „     3               „  215 

„    27-35        47               „  „     lcand2,,  84 

„         36         9               „  „     3e            „  28 

„    37-38          0                „  „     0                 „  0 

„    39-40          0                „  >,     5                 „  2 

Or,  in  other  terms,  the  Copenhagen  consisted  of 
43  empty  hives,  8  hives  with  bees  in,  12  articles  of 
invention,  72  articles  of  bee  furniture,  582  glasses 
of  honej",  25  combs  of  honey,  28  pieces  of  wax, 
and  the  following  prepared  with  honey:  —  319 
bottles  of  mead,  21  glasses  of  fruit  preserved,  5 
glasses  of  fruit  jelly,  11  bottles  of  fruit  juice,  20 
bottles  of  fruit  cordials,  6  bottles  of  honey  wine, 
100  bottles  of  honey  champagne,  and  G  lots  com- 
prising some  hundreds  of  cakes. 

The  great  difference  in  hives  exhibited  consisted 
in  the  construction  being  high  and  low,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  frames  in  the  majority  of  hives  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  were  to  lift  out  from  the  tops  ; 
whereas  at  Copenhagen  the  frames  were  to  take  out 
sideways  and  endways, —  the  low  hives  differ  in  the 
large  area  compared  with  the  high,  which  is  the 
most  advantageous. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  honey  which  took 
the  first  prize  at  Copenhagen  was  exhiliited  in  an 
earthenware  jar,  thus  it  lost  a  deal  of  its  beauty, 
and  could  have  given  rise  to  a  doubt  of  its  uniform 
quality.  There  were  also  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  glasses  of  almost  black  honey  (to  all  appear- 
ance aphide,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  sycamore),  which 
were  really  more  suitable  for  an  apicultural  museum. 
Many  samples  of  honey  seemed  to  lack  the  pecu- 
liarities one  would  expect  to  find,  knowing  the  dis- 
trict from  whence  they  came,  and  a  few  were  not 
free  from  fermentation.  A  doubt  was  also  excited 
relative  to  the  purity  of  some  of  the  samples  of  wax, 


such  as  their  not  being  quite  free  from  colouring 
matter. 

There  was  a  remarkable  absence  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  but  which  were  so  well  represented  at 
the  Copenhagen,  namely,  the  various  delicacies  in 
which  large  quantities  of  honey  are  used  in  their 
preparation,  some  of  which  I  have  already  named. 

The  question  of  judgment  now  arises.  Is  it  pre- 
ferable to  judge  by  the  quantity  and  quality  alone 
as  classified  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  is  it  preferable 
to  take  into  consideration  the  source  from  which  the 
honey  has  been  gathered,  as  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  exhibitor  whose  apiary  is  surrounilcd 
by  heath,  who  exhibits  his  purplish  and  viscid 
honey,  the  exhibitor  of  buckwheat  honey  with  its 
brownish  colour  and  rank  flavour,  the  exhibitor  of 
clover  honey  with  its  beautiful  amber  tint,  or  lime- 
tree  honey  with  its  greenish  hue,  can  never  equal 
the  beautiful  white,  limpid  honey  gathered  from 
the  fruit  tree  blossoms  of  surrounding  orchards. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  imperfections  as 
before  alluded  to,  the  products  at  both  exhibitions 
were  excellent,  as  also  the  collection  of  hives ; 
whereas  in  extractors  the  London  exhibition  was 
decidedly  behind,  both  in  numbers  and  construction. 
But  taking  both  exhibitions  in  a  general  view,  they 
were  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  gentlemen  who  undertook  their  man- 
agement and  arrangement ;  and  had  a  committee  of 
judges  been  appointed  to  visit  both,  it  would  have 
been  indeed  difficult  to  say  which  should  bear  the 
palm  of  superiority  ;  but  one  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked, viz.,  that  the  Crystal  Palace  iShow  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  held  in  England,  while  the  one  in 
Copenhagen  is  the  sixth  show  of  the  Danish  Bee- 
keepers' Society. — J.  S.  Wood,  JVybor-g. 


WOOD  OR  STRAW? 

The  question  at  issue  is,  which  are  best, — boxes  or 
straw  hives  ?  And  it  is  a  question  most  difficult  to 
answer  satisfactorily.  We  have,  in  our  apiary, 
pitted  one  against  the  other,  year  after  year,  and 
have  obtained  equal  results  from  wood  and  from 
straw,  that  is,  so  far  as  honey  in  supers  is  con- 
cerned. Now  what  is  the  object  desired  in  bee- 
keeping ?  Undoubtedly  the  principal  one  is  a  large 
produce  of  honey,  chiefly  in  the  comb,  but  also  to 
some  extent  as  drained  honey,  especially  now  that 
there  are  such  facilities  for  '  slinging  '  the  comb  and 
returning  combs  thus  emptied  to  the  hive.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  recently  that  the  faci- 
lities for  extracting  honey  from  the  comb  have  been 
so  great,  so  that  the  question  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  hive  in  which  the  combs  maij  be  removed  is  of  vast 
importance.  Can  this  lie  effected  in  the  case  of 
cottagers'  ordinary  straw  hives  ?  Certainly  not. 
Can  it  be  effected  in  the  neat,  square  straw  hives, 
the  '  Woodbury,'  &c.  ?  Well,  yes,  perhaps,  for  a 
few  years,  whilst  the  hives  last  and  as  long  as  they 
retain  their  shape,  but  straw  is  a  perishable  mate- 
rial. This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  durability  : 
one  of  no  small  importance.  Wood  is  here  un- 
doubtedly preferable  to  straw.  Then  there  is  the 
important  point  of  the   health   of  the  community. 
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Until  lately  I  had  an  idea  that  straw  was  certainly 
the  best  material  and  most  conducive  to  the  general 
well-being-  of  the  bees,  upon  the  ground  of  greater 
freedom  from  moisture  internally,  which  also  means 
freedom  from  dysentery,  &c.,  but  my  views  have 
been  modified  somewhat  since  the  tops  of  boxes 
have  been  'improved  away'  throughout  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  months,  and  '  quilts  '  substituted, 
— a  move  which  I  have  not  been  slow  to  adopt,  with, 
so  far,  a  satisfactory  result.  I  should  now  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  boxes,  properly  protected, 
are  excellent  for  winter  quarters  ;  and  I  would  here 
just  state  that  the  delightfully  rough  condition,  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  frames  and  all,  in  which 
some  boxes  are  sent  out,  instead  of  carefnlly-planed 
surfaces,  are  quite  a  treat  to  the  bees. 

So  far  we  have  only  been  considering  the  stock- 
hive  as  a  depriving  hive,  whereas  the  question  of  sur- 
plus honey  in  supers  is  of  more  importance.  Now 
which  is  best,  straw  or  wood  ?  I  really  don't  know. 
For  facility  of  working  supers  on  boxes  may  be 
better  than  on  common  skeps,  but  a  little  ingenuity 
will  overcome  this.  In  my  opinion  both  are  good, 
that  is,  when  properly  managed.  For  instance,  1874 
gave  me  the  Crystal  Palace  glass  globe  of  50  lbs. 
net,  worked  on  a  common  cottage  straw  hive.  Ano- 
ther gave  me  a  super  of  53  lbs.  net.  Some  few 
summers  since  a  cottager's  straw  hive  gave  me  a 
super  of  112  lbs.  net.  Tlie  same  season  a  box  gave 
109-J-  lbs.  net  ;  the  result  being  that  as  much  honey 
in  supers  has  been  yielded  by  straw  as  by  wood. 
We  have  purposely  omitted  referring  to  the  sizes  of 
hives,  but  it  does  seem  curious  that,  whenever  a  fine 
super  has  fallen  to  my  share,  it  has  been  worked  on 
hives  of  very  moderate  capacity,  either  straw  or 
wood.  We  may  try  larger  hives ;  not  20-incli 
'  Pettigrews,'  or  boxes  exceeding  the  Crystal  Palace 
hive,  which  appears  to  combine,  with  cheapness,  all 
the  requisites  of  a  thoroughly  good  moveable-frame 
box-hive. — George  Fox,  Kingshridge,  Devon. 


THE  OCTAGON  HIVE. 

It  affords  me  satisfaction  to  congratulate  your 
corresiJondent  '  Questioner'  on  being  the  first  (if  we 
except  Mr.  Wui.  Carr's  futile  attempt  to  elevate 
Eusden  into  undue  jirominence)  who  has  responded 
to  the  appeal  made  by  me  in  the  third  number  of 
this  periodical  for  aid  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  the 
above  hive. 

Although  possessing  a  tolerably  extensive  col- 
lection of  works  upon  bee-keeping,  and  several  of 
considerable  antiquity,  I  regret  that  the  number  does 
not  include  '  The  Reformed  Commonwealth,'  nor 
yet  Robert  Maxwell's  book,  and  consequently  anticipate 
with  pleasure 'Questioner' laying  before  your  readers 
the  data  by  which  he  appears  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  first  named  volume  ^vas  the  old  book  pur- 
chased by  Milton  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  by  repro- 
ducing '  the  figure  and  description  of  the  transparent 
bee-hive'  of  Wren  for  comparison  with  what  Geddie 
laid  claim  to  have  invented,  and  for  which  he  ob- 
tained his  patent  from  Charles  II. 

I,  however,  regret  very  much  to  find  that  your 
correspondent,  fresh  from  a  perusal  of  the  late  dis- 
cussion,   has    found    my   contention   in    favour  of 


Robert  Kerr's  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  Ste- 
warton  hive  and  system  of  bee-keeping  so  ineffec- 
tual, that  he  appears  to  coincide  with  the  view 
enunciated  by  my  opponent, — bej'ond  the  slides  there 
is  little  or  no  credit  due  to  Kerr,  and  rates  him  as 
an  individual  of  whom  '  he  knows  little  or  nothing.' 
It  was  for  that  very  reason  I  was  desirous  to  prevent 
the  name  of  Kerr  sinking  into  oblivion,  by  recording 
what  his  hive  and  system  had  done  for  bee-keeping 
in  the  opening  volume  of  the  British  Bee  Journal; 
that  is  best  judged  by  its  results;  and  should  'Ques- 
tioner '  chance  to  be  '  a  brother  Scot,'  he  will  possibly 
excuse  the  national  habit  of  answering  one  question 
by  asking  another, —  Would  your  correspondent 
kindly  point  out,  where  in  the  writings  of  Wren, 
Geddie,  Rusden,  Thorley, — and  may  I  venture  to  add 
Maxwell,  too? — is  any,  the  most  distant,  reference 
made  to  those  '  splendid  supers,'  which  so  delighted 
your  correspondent,  and  which,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, '  has  no  doubt  made  the  Stewarton  hive 
and  system  famous  over  all  England  ? '  Are  they 
not  the  '  separate  honey  condensers,'  as  I  put  it, 
which  place  the  name  of  what  Kerr  did  for  bee- 
keeping on  a  par  with  that  of  Watt  for  steam  ? 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  several 
bee-keepers,  each  possessing  one  of  the  above 
writers'  works  and  no  other,  and  guided  by  it  alone, 
determined  to  come  forward  with  the  fruits  of  their 
several  octagon  colonial  systems  to  the  late  Exhibi- 
tion to  compete,  and  where  would  they  have  been 
against  Mr.  Jas.  Anderson's  first  prize  table  dis- 
play ?  He  very  probably  never  read  any  of  the 
above  treatises,  his  knowledge  being  acquired  in 
early  youth  by  oral  instruction  from  the  lips  of 
Kerr,  who  made  his  first  boxes ;  the  produce  of  the 
older  Octagon  hive  would  simply  be  the  blackened 
distorted  brood-combs  of  no  better  than  three  Pet- 
tigrewian  big  skeps  in  wood  set  upon  one  another, '  the 
single  slider '  communication  being  exactly  similar 
to  what  we  usually  meet  with  in  divisional  commu- 
nications in  poultry-houses. 

The  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodburv,  that  the 
hive  of  Wren  '  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  modern  Stewarton,'  only  went  to  prove  that  that 
distinguished  apiarian  knew  little  of  the  more  mo- 
dern hive,  and  less  as  to  its  manipulation.  When 
doing  the  bee  editorial  of  another  journal,  he  owned 
as  much  in  correspondence,  sending  the  present 
writer  the  queries  connected  therewith  for  replies. 

If  your  correspondent,  '  Questioner,'  casts  his  eye 
on  the  opposite  page  from  where  his  last  interesting 
communication  appeared,  and  note  the  very  perti- 
nent query  of  F.  R.  L ,  as  to  why  the  bars  he  saw 
in  the  Stewarton  supers  at  the  Palace  were  so  much 
wider  than  those  of  Woodbury  supers,  lie  would, 
from  my  stand-point,  reply,  that  the  bee,  invariably 
storing  honey  in  the  upper  portion  and  outer  combs, 
to  economise  space  and  material,  increases  there  the 
depth  of  the  honey-cells ;  consequently,  for  this  rea- 
son, and  the  richer  and  more  massive  appearance  of 
such  combs,  the  bars  of  supers  and  sides  ought  to 
be  much  wider  than  those  in  the  breeding  department. 
Despite  Mr.  Woodbury's  superior  culture,  light  of 
later  improvements,  and  familiarity  with  '  modern 
German  thought,'  Kerr,  with  probably  little  else 
than  the  habits  of  our  little  favourites  to  guide  him, 
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judged  merely  by  the  supers  our  departed  brothers 
have  respectively  left  behind  them,  comes  out  the 
abler  apiarian  of  the  two. 

'  Questioner  '  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me 
credit  for  etlecting  improvements  iu  the  Stewarton 
hive,  these  I  have  all  along  felt  to  be  subsidiary  to 
the  first  principles  of  the  hive  as  I  found  it, — mere 
finishing  touches,  if  I  may  use  the  expression  to 
gratify  a  desire  for  completeness  of  things  in  my 
own  apiary.  Not  being  numbered  with  the  busy 
throng,  who  have  something  to  '  push,'  I  felt  when 
first  I  beheld  the  trophies  of  the  Stewarton  system, 
■what  I  dare  say  many  a  fellow-apiarian  did  on  gaz- 
ing at  the  first  and  second  table  displays  at  the 
Palace,  that,  notwithstanding  a  pretty  good  ac- 
quaintanceshipi  with  bee  literature,  I  had  something 
yet  to  learn  of  which  it  did  not  treat.  I  went  to 
Ayrshire,  and  assiduously  acquired  the  lessons  most 
fraternally  afforded  by  the  brotherhood  there.  The 
result  far  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectation ; 
and  since,  my  pen  has  been  ever  ready  to  cliampion 
the  good  cause  ;  and,  as  a  result,  one  maker  thank- 
fully wrote  to  me,  that  he  now  turns  out  as  many  as 
one  hundred  sets  of  boxes  in  a  season,  thus  showing 
that  others  are  now  freely  sharing, the  benefits  expe- 
rienced by  — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper. 


ASTON'S  BEE-TRAP. 


I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  my  trap  after  the  suc- 
cessful run  it  has  had,  has  at  last  yielded  to  the 
cunning  of  the  bee.  But  there  is  consolation  in  the 
fact,  that  it  is  a  solitary  case,  as  far  as  I  know, 
judging  from  the  testimonials  I  have  received,  and 
the  praise  my  trap  earned  at  the  Crystal  Place  from 
gentlemen  who  had  tried  it. 

When  I  first  made  the  trap,  it  was  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  '  Prize  Trap  '  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  I  found  it  a  very  common  occurrence  for  the 
bees  to  get  back  again  to  the  super.  To  prevent 
that  I  added  partitions  to  it  with  a  fall  to  each 
(purely  my  own  invention),  which,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  has  had  the  desired  result.  I  next 
brought  it  before  the  public ;  and  out  of  the  hundreds 
that  I  have  sold,  Capt.  Lyon's  is  the  first  complaint 
I  have  been  made  aware  of.  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  for  bees  to  get  back  to  a  super  if  there  is  no 
other  preventive  than  the  falls,  as  I  have  found  out 
from  experience  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  believe  mine, 
with  the  jjartitions,  to  be  the  most  effective  article 
of  its  kind  ever  offered  to  bee-keepers. — R.  Aston, 
Upper  Bar,  Newport,  Salop. 


QUEEN-CAGES  FOR  INSERTING 
LIGURIAN  QUEENS. 

The  '  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper '  has  made  a  mis- 
take on  p.  118  ;  as  he  there  states,  '  With  all  cages 
stuck  into  the  combs,  the  queen  can  only  be  set  free 
after  the  hive  has  been  opened  up,  and  the  workers 
being  newly  and  thoroughly  disturbed  are  in  their 
most  irritable  mood.'  Now  I  beg  to  call  '  Renfrew- 
shire's '  attention  to  a  queen-cage  Mr.  Carr  described 
and  illustrated  last  May,  p.  14,  in  the  British  Bee 
Journal,  for  the  benefit  of  bee-keepers.  This  cage 
is  inserted  into  the  comb,  and  the  queen  can  be  set 


free  without  opening  the  hive  again,  and  without 
disturbing  any  of  the  bees  that  may  have  been 
clustering  round  the  cage  for  forty-eight  hours. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  removing  this  cage,  or 
opening  the  hive  for  weeks  after  the  queen  is  first 
put  into  the  cage. 

Mr.  CaiT  states  in  tliat  article  that  this  cage  he 
made  in  1865, — and  I  made  these  cages  five  months 
before  '  Renfrewshire's  '  statement  appeared.  These 
cages  can  also  be  used  to  jirotect  young  Ligurian 
queens,  when  hatching  in  the  hive,  so  that  any  one, 
with  a  stock  of  pure  Ligurian  bees,  may  have  from 
eight  to  a  dozen  Ligurian  queens  at  one  time  hatch- 
ing in  the  hive,  to  place  at  the  head  of  as  many 
swarms  from  common  black  bees  whenever  they 
wish  to  make  them. 

These  queen-cages  I  consider  are  the  best  without 
exception.  They  are  made  of  perforated  zinc,  and 
of  wire  cloth,  at  Is.  each.— R.  Aston,  Upper  Bar, 
Newport,  Salop. 


QUEEN  INTRODUCTIONS  AND  QUEEN- 
CAGES. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  point,  as  to 
whether,  with  the  new  style  of  queen-cage,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  necessary  to  disturb  the  hive,  to  excise 
any  royal  cells  which  had  been  formed  during  her  im- 
prisonment. Of  course  this  is  imperative  with  every 
description  of  cage  ;  but  some  time  after  the  com- 
motion has  subsided,  she  then  can  be  liberated  with- 
out the  risk  attendant  on  her  regaining  her  freedom 
during  the  excitement  consequent  on  opening  the 
hive. 

In  the  resume  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  October  No.,  '  our  Editor,'  in  alluding 
to  queen-cages,  says  :  '  We  confess  to  have  had  no 
experience  with  cages  of  this  kind,  being  always 
fearful  that  the  queens  confined  in  them  might 
possibly  be  starved  to  death,  since  they  contain 
no  honey  or  other  provision ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
bees  which  would  instantly  kill  the  caged  sovereign 
if  they  could  get  at  her,  should  be  expected  to  feed 
the  usurper  through  the  bars  of  her  prison ;  yet  the 
principle  being  set  forth  on  the  authority  of  the 
"Renfrewshire  Bee-Keeper,"  and  W.  Carr,  Esq., 
must  be  considered  indisputable;'  and  in  a  private 
note,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Hunter,  in  discussing 
the  same  point,  says,  '  I  always  choose  a  place  to  fi.'c 
it  [the  cage]  on  where  there  is  honey,  and  I  scarcely 
believe  the  bees  who  are  enemies  will  feed  the 
stranger.' 

Mr.  Alfred  Neighbour,  the  talented  author  of  the 
'  Apiary,'  in  a  correspondence  I  had  with  him  a  few 
years  ago,  held  exactly  the  same  views,  and  at  his 
urgent  request  tried  one  of  his  firm's  zinc  cages 
stuck  into  a  comb,  and  had  the  mortification  on 
setting  her  free  to  find  my  fine  imported  queen 
pinioned  and  killed  before  my  eyes,  and  I  never 
rejieatcd  the  experiment. 

I  must  confess  there  is  considerable  force  in  the 
reasoning  of  '  our  Editor  '  and  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Neighbour,  to  those  who  have  never  made  the  ex- 
periment; but  that  stern  teacher  '  Experience  '  has 
many  years  since  convinced  me  of  the  fact,  that 
workers  invariably  do  feed  imprisoned  alien  queens  ; 
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and  dui-iiig  the  last  dozen  years  can  only  recall  a 
couple  instances  "where  they  failed,  which  only  went 
to  prove  the  rule,  as  on  these  occasions  a  severe 
night's  frost  either  chilled  the  captive  sovereigns,  or 
t'le  workers  shrunk  downwards  on  the  combs,  re- 
signing them  to  their  fate. 

In  referring  to  the  correspondence  of  ten  years 
since,  I  find  in  a  letter  of  the  late  T.  W.  Woodbury, 
Esq.,  dated  14th  February,  1864,  he  says,  '  I 
send  a  tobacco  pipe-cover,  which  I  have  recently 
used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  If  pressed  into 
the  surface  of  a  comb  until  it  come  into  contact 
with  the  "  partition-wall,"  it  will  confine  a  queen 
with  tolerable,  but  not  with  ausolute  security.  I 
tlierefore  mostly  use  it  fitted  on  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc.  I  have  tried  to  sketch  the  apparatus  in  its 
place  on  the  top  of  one  of  my  hives,  and  occupying 
the  two-inch  hole  in  the  crown-board.' 

The  italics  were  his,  the  word  absolute  being 
doubly  underlined.  So  placed  in  what  in  another  place 
he  calls  his  thick  crown-board,  it  is  impossible  the 
queen,  as  in  my  own  case,  could  feed  herself,  con- 
sequently imist  be  fed  by  the  workers  ;  and  the  late 
Apiarian's  most  extensive  queen- introduction  ex- 
periences place  the  point  at  issue  beyond  a  doubt. 

Of  the  new  style  of  cage  sent  by  me  to  the  Ex- 
hibition, there  were  two  patterns — the  flat  form,  as 
sketched  in  last  month's  Number,  and  the  other 
circular,  on  exactly  the  same  principle  ;  the  former, 
I  must  say,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be 
inserted  between  any  frames  or  bars  without  cutting, 
was  my  first  favourite.  However,  I  regret  very  much 
to  hear  reports  of  some  mishaps  with  the  fiat  form, 
in  one  presented  to  '  our  Editor,'  and  another  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary.  The  former  found  a  queen  caged 
therein  dead  the  following  morning,  and  so  did  the 
latter  ;  and  on  a  second  attempt,  Mr.  Hunter  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  Not  having  received  the  remains 
of  these  queens  for  microscopic  examination,  I  am  very 
much  puzzled  to  account  for  these  misfortunes.  In 
an  isolated  case,  a  fagged,  tired-out  queen  will  die  in 
a  cage  equally  with  the  little  box  that  brought  her; 
but  then  we  have  the  repetitions.  These  presentation 
cages  were  heavily  japanned,  to  improve  their  ap- 
pearance and  prevent  rusting,  still  I  cannot  think 
the  coating  would  prove  so  deleterious  as  to  destroy 
life.  Theoretically  so  perfect  in  design,  that  although 
utterly  neglected  by  workers,  projecting  so  far  into 
the  hive,  if  covered  above  in  ordinary  weather  it  was 
impossible  the  queens  could  be  chilled,  or  get  starved, 
having  on  either  side  a  choice  of  honey  within  easy 
reach.  Then,  were  they  stung  ?  This  the  micro- 
scope would  have  at  least  revealed,  but  Mr.  Hunter 
says,  '  I  never  saw  a  woi'ker  sting  a  queen,'  and  I 
generally  agree  witli  him,  except  they  are  fairly 
roused,  striking  out  furiously  right  and  left  without 
respect  of  persons  ;  and  I  can  hardly  think  that  the 
wider  gauge  of  the  wire-net  would  prove  a  tempta- 
tion to  destroy  the  life  of  a  queen,  when,  if  so  dis- 
posed, there  was  ample  space  to  thrust  through 
their  sting  between  the  wires  of  the  old  pipe-cover. 
But  I  can  well  see  the  angular  form  of  the  flat  cage 
does  prevent  the  workers  grouping  round  the  so- 
vereign, as  in  the  pipe-cover,  where,  encasing  its 
sides,  they  could  expend  the  full  force  of  their 
regicidal  fury.     There  may  be  more  in  the  circular 


form  of  hive  and  cage  than  your  contributor,  Mr. 
F.  Cheshire,  dreamt  of  in  his  '  philosophy  ;'  at  all 
events  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  advanced  period 
of  the  season,  and  scarcity  of  queens  after  hearing 
of  these  mishaps,  prevented  me  experimenting  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  as 
I  yet  trust  to  be  enabled  to  do. 

In  my  own  apiary  I  caged  three  queens  in  the 
above  flat  exhibition  cage  ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  third,  so  confident  was  I  of  complete  success, 
and  being  hurried  at  the  time,  I  was  not  even  at  the 
trouble  of  raising  the  cages  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  queens,  but  merely  pressed  down  the 
wire ;  and  on  hearing  of  the  above  mishaps,  searched 
two  of  the  hives,  and  found  both  queens  all  right, 
one  busy  laying  at  the  moment  ;  the  third  stock 
was  awkwardly  situated  and  without  slides,  and  had 
to  be  disturbed  before  the  queen  was  liberated,  and 
in  this  case  alone  I  failed  tu  find  her. — A  Eenfrew- 
SHIRE  Bee-keeper. 


QUEEN-CAGES  AND  UNITING  QUEENS. 

Your  correspondent  on  page  118  makes  two  mis- 
takes. First  he  says,  '  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  W. 
Carr,  followed  suit  with  a  description  of  his  "  CON- 
CEnioN "  of  a  cage,  and  kindly  favoured  us  with 
drawings  of  it.'  Now  on  page  188,  Vol.  I.,  I  say,  'In 
November  1864,  I  at  once  set  to  work  and  made  a 
queen-cage ;  drawings  of  which  I  sent  to  some  of 
my  correspondents ;  and  as  your  contributor  wishes 
for  a  successful  queen-cage  that  can  be  opened  when 
inside  the  hive  without  disturbing  the  bees,  I  send 
you  a  drawing  and  description  of  the  one  I  made  in 
1864  for  the  benefit  of  bee-keepers.'  This  identical 
cage  was  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  has 
been  in  use  for  ten  years,  and  was  not  the  conception 
of  1874.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  had  seen 
some  of  the  drawings  and  description  of  my  queen- 
cage  that  I  had  sent  to  my  friends,  as  his  conception 
in  the  February  number  of  the  Bee  Journal  is 
almost  identical  with  the  one  I  made  in  1864. 

Again  he  says,  '  With  all  cages  stuck  into  the 
combs,  the  queen  can  only  be  set  free  after  the  hive 
has  been  opened  up,  and  the  workers,  being  newly 
and  thoroughly  disturbed,  are  in  their  most  irritable 
mood.'  Now  on  page  14,  Vol.  II.  (six  months  before 
this  statement  appears  in  the  Bee  Journal)  I  de- 
scribe a  very  simple  square  queen-cage,  a  number 
of  which  I  made  in  1865,  and  one  of  which  I  made 
in  that  year  I  exhibited  at  our  great  Bee  Show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  This  cage  is  pushed  into  the 
honey-comb  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells :  there  is  a 
sliding  door  at  one  side,  which  can  be  drawn  up 
when  desired  with  a  wire  passing  through  the  feeding- 
hole,  without  disturbing  the  bees  clustering  round 
the  cage,  and  the  queen  walks  out  of  the  cage  at 
her  leisure  surrounded  by  her  body-guard. 

This  cage  our  esteemed  Editor  says,  on  page  93, 
'  appears  to  us  to  be  more  nearly  what  is  required 
for  introducing  alien  queens,'  as  the  cage  is  pushed 
into  the  honey-cells,  and  the  bees  can  always  get 
to  feed  the  queen.  With  the  long  queen-cages 
he  says,  '  We  confess  to  having  had  no  experience 
with  cages  of  this  kind,  being  always  fearful  that 
the   queens   confined   in   them   might   possibly    be 
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starved  to  death,  since  they  contain  no  honey  or 
other  provi.sion  :  and  it  is  singular  that  bees  which 
Tcould  instantly  kill  the  caged  sovereign  if  they 
could  get  at  her,  shonld  be  expected  to  feed  the 
usurper  through  the  bars  of  her  prison.'  I  think 
our  Editor  forgets  (but  he  is  so  very  clever  that 
there  are  few  things  that  he  does  forget)  that  I  said 
on  page  189,  '  During  the  confinement  of  the  queen, 
she  can  pass  from  one  end  of  the  cage  to  the  other, 
which  touches  the  honey-comb  at  each  side  near  the 
top  from  which  the  bees  can  get  food  when  required, 
and  the  cage  reaches  down  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
brood- nest,  which  is  the  warmest  part  of  the  hive.' 
As  I  never  run  any  risk  of  the  bees  not  being  able 
to  get  to  the  food,  so  I  pour  a  few  drops  of  sugar 
syrup  down  one  side  of  the  cage  every  twelve  hours, 
the  bees  in  the  cage  with  the  queen  fill  their  honey- 
bag  with  this  syrup  and  are  constantly  feeding  the 
queen  from  that  store,  as  it  is  well  known  that  a 
bee  will  give  to  its  beloved  queen  the  last  drop  of 
honey  stored  in  a  hive,  and  perish  of  hunger  itself. 
What  a  lesson  this  is  to  teach  young  people  to  suc- 
cour and  help  their  parents,  who  have  done  so  much 
for  them  ! 

Mr.  Raynor,  on  page  119,  is  also  mistaken  in  as- 
cribing to  a  '  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper'  the  invention 
of  queen-cages  for  introducing  alien  queens  to  hives 
without  disturbing  the  bees,  as  I  understand  '  Ren- 
frewshire '  to  say  on  page  118,  he  had  never  made  one 
until  about  April  this  year  after  my  queen-cage  made 
in  1864  was  illustrated  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

I  do  not  know  with  what  material  the  cages  are 
made  '  Renfrewshire  '  has  sent  to  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Mr.  Abbott,  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that 
two  of  our  cleverest  bee-masters  should  both  of  them 
find  the  Ligurian  queens  dead  in  them  the  first  time 
they  used  them,  as  I  have  never  once  lost  a  queen  in 
my  perforated  zinc  or  wire-net  cages,  and  I  have 
united  thirteen  queens  all  successfully  in  one  night, 
but  my  cages  are  more  than  double  the  length  of 
'  Renfrewshire's.' 

Mr.  Hunter,  our  clever  and  honorary  secretary,  in 
a  letter  to  me  says, '  The  "  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper  " 
kindly  sent  me  one  of  his  cages  last  week,  and  I 
immediately  made  use  it,  but  found  the  queen  dead 
next  morning,  and  on  mentioning  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Abbott,  singular  to  say  he  had  met  with  the  same 
experience, ' 

Hundreds  of  my  queen- cages  have  been  made 
since  April,  as  the  instructions  I  gave  for  making 
them  were  so  very  clear  and  simple  that  any  one 
could  make  them  for  the  benefit  of  bee-keepers ; 
and  they  have  saved  the  lives  of  numbers  of  Ligurian 
queens  this  autumn. — William  Carr,  Clayton  Brid{]e 
Apiary,  Newton  Heath,  near  Manchester. 

[Our  valued  friend  facetiously  gives  us  credit  for  good 
memoiy.  Well,  we  do  not  forget  that  the  space  natm-aUy 
left  ))}'  bees  between  honey-combs,  such  as  are  usually 
found  on  the  top  of  hives,  is  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  when  a  cage  of  three-eighths 
thickness  is  thrust  into  it,  some  of  the  cells  must  be 
broken,  and  tlie  houey  set  nmniiig,  and  that  .such  running 
honey  wiU  often  cause  the  death  of  both  the  queen  and 
the  bees  confined  with  her ;  they  get  choked  with  the 
sweets  they  cannot  remove  from  each  other.  Supposing, 
however,  that  the  cage  be  so  placed  that  the  queen,  or 
her  accompanying  bees,  can  get  at  houey  through  the 


bars  or  holes  in  their  cage — should  it  be  forgotten  that 
bees  will  not  tolerate  a  crevice  or  space  in  a  hive,  into  or 
through  which  they  are  unable  to  crawl ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, wherever  the  cage  is  made  to  touch  the 
comb,  the  bees  immediately  claim  a  '  right-o'-way '  round 
it,  and  cut  down  and  shorten  the  cells  imtil  such  way  be 
made  ?  And  in  this  case  what  is  to  become  of  the 
queen  ?  We  do  not  forget  that,  as  a  rule,  bees  wiU  part 
with  the  contents  of  then-  own  stomachs  to  feed  the 
queen  ;  but  in  introducing  alien  queens  from  a  long  dis- 
tance, it  often  happens  that  the  accompanying  bees  are 
too  dysenteric  to  be  of  service  either  as  attendants  on  her 
person,  or  as  caterers  to  her  appetite.  This  may  often  be 
seen,  when  queens  are  fh-st  caged,  on  the  combs,  after  a 
short  absence  from  their  boxes ;  for  they  will  in  such 
cases  dive  headlong  into  the  open  honey  cells,  and  help 
themselves,  notwithstanding  the  popular  notion  (now 
exploded)  that  queens  cannot  feed  themselves. 

Om-  esteemed  correspondent  seems,  however,  to  be 
awai'e  of  this,  and  cautiously  administers  food  dm-ing  the 
queen's  incarceration ;  and  so,  while  ensiu:ing  that  she 
shall  not  starve,  aids  in  rendering  her  acceptable  to 
her  future  subjects. — Ed.] 


CONDEMNED   BEES. 

A  neighbour  who  kills  his  bees  at  the  fall  for 
their  honey,  at  my  request  gave  them  to  me  instead 
this  year. 

I  put  them,  Sep.  29th,  into  a  bell-glass  observatory 
hive  in  my  dining-room.  I  did  this  as  an  experi- 
ment. There  were  six  frames  in  the  bell-glass.  I 
kept  them  supplied  with  sugar  syrup.  In  three 
days  two  bars,  in  six  days  five  bars,  were  filled ;  they 
then  brought  in  pollen  fast  for  the  time  of  year. 
On  the  twelfth  day  much  of  the  comb  containing 
syrup  was  sealed  over ;  and  so  the  hive  has  pro- 
gressed to  this  day,  the  eighteenth  day,  when  they  are 
busy,  noisy,  and  active  as  if  it  was  June.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  with  pains,  very  much  may  be 
done  with  late  swarms,  and  such  experiments  as  mine, 
and  that,  when  successful,  they  will  contain  more  late 
young  bees  than  other  stocks. 

The  'missing  link'  in  scientific  bee-keeping  appears 
now  to  be  to  me  '  an  artificial  pollen '  which  bees  will 
accept.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  with  a  mild  fall, 
with  artificial  pollen,  breeding  might  be  sustained. 
I  hope  you  will  devote  attention  to  this  in  the 
British  Bee  Journal.  Rye-flour  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  bees  to  accept. — F.  W.,  West 
Bromwich. 

A  MODEL  APIARY.— PROPOLISING.    THE 
QUILT. 

There  are,  I  am  sure,  many  enthusiastic  apiarians 
who  would,  like  myself,  be  very  pleased  to  learn 
your  idea  of  a  model  apiary,  say  extending  over  at 
least  half  an  acre  of  land.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
laid  out  in  an  effective  manner — query,  whether  with 
straight  or  serpentine  walks,  and  how  the  shrubs, 
which  should  be  flowery,  should  be  dis]iersed  ?  Many 
of  your  correspondents,  better  able  than  I,  could 
give  suggestions  as  to  the  peculiar  details  necessary 
to  procure  a  model. 

It  strikes  me  that  something  might  be  invented 
to  prevent  the  great  annoyance  of  bees  propolising 
the  frames  to  the  top-board  or  quilt.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  natural  to  pile  up  a  heap 
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of  carpets,  blankets,  and  feather-pillows  ;  in  fact,  a 
bed  complete  on  the  top  of  hives,  to  keep  in  heat 
and  perspiration.  I  am  not  wishing  to  advocate  the 
board,  but  really  I  prefer,  in  this  instance,  the 'board 
to  the  bed.'  I  wish  some  inventive  genius  would 
try  to  remedy  this  unnatural  evil.  Has  no  one  yet 
discovered  that  so  much  bed  material  engenders  the 
moth? 

Another  query. — Is  there  any  fixed  standard  for 
the  width  of  frames  ?  I  found  some  at  the  late 
Exhibition  were  §,  1,  and  1|  inches  ;  so  also  with 
the  interspace,  some  were  |,  some  |,  and  some 
nearly  an  inch.  Surely,  if  scientific  rules  are  to 
guide  us  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed  standard  for  both 
stock  hives  and  supers  ?  Will  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents give  me  their  experience  on  these  matters  ? 
— Chas.  H.  Edwards. 

[Note.  —  Replying  to  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
we  inquired  as  to  the  shape  the  proposed  apiary  should 
be.  We  also  assm'ed  him  that  the  quilt  arrangement 
was  intended  to  secure  ventilation  and  not  to  prevent  it ; 
and  further,  that  the  width  of  frames  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  relative  value  as  comb  receptacles,  since  it 
is  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  them  alotie,  which 
is  important.  His  reply  gives  such  an  excellent  outline 
of  what  an  apiary  should  be  that  we  append  it. — Ed.] 

MODEL  APIARY. 

I  think  the  shape  should  be  either  a  square  or 
p)arallelogram.  It  should  also  be  laid  out  as  a  gar- 
den, in  plots,  holding  the  best  flowers  for  the  use  of 
the  bees,  viz.  borage,  mignonette,  &c.,  and  instead 
of  grass,  clover  (white)  should  be  adopted.  Flowering 
shrubs,  fruit-trees,  or  hedges,  should  be  so  dispersed 
that  ladies  and  persons  frightened  of  bees  could  walk 
about  the  different  paths  without  getting  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  bees'  flight.  Water  is  indispens- 
able, round  which  the  flowering  palm,  alder,  &c.  could 
be  planted. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  apiarians  residing 
in  the  country  who  would  be  pleased  to  devote  at 
least  half  an  acre  to  their  favourite  hobby. 

As  to  the  bed-cloths  on  top  of  the  bar-frames,  it 
appears  to  me  the  most  unnatui-al  mode  of  ventilat- 
ing that  could  possibly  be  thought  of.  Adopt  some 
means  by  which  the  bees  cannot,  or  will  not,  propo- 
lise  the  top  bars,  and  away  goes  the  bedding. — Chas. 
H.  Edwards. 

[We  do  not  quite  understand  why  doing  away  with 
iropolising  will  render  the  quilt  useless.  Pray  en- 
ighten  us. — Ed.] 


E 


PRACTICAL   VENTILATION   OF    HIVES 
GENERALLY. 

Of  all  questions  of  interest  and  practical  utility 
upon  bees  and  bee-hives,  either  of  wood  or  straw, 
there  is  not  one  of  such  magnitude  and  importance 
as  that  of  ventilation.  There  have  been  from  time 
to  time  many  able  theoretical  articles  written  ujjon 
the  all-important  subject  of  ventilation,  but  not  one 
gives,  in  a  concise  and  practical  manner,  the  best  and 
simplest  mode  for  ventilating  our  hives,  both  wood 
and  straw,  but  especially  the  former. 

I  have  for  many  years  given  my  attention  to  this 
subject,  and,  through  the  want  of  employing  a  tho- 
rough means  of  ventilating  without  a  direct  draught, 
have,  no  doubt  like  many  other  apiarians,  met  with 


great  misfortune.  To  ventilate  thoroughly,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  provision  to  admit  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air,  and  which  should  at  all  times  be 
admitted  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hive.  It  is  proof 
beyond  doubt  to  all  practical  minds  that  the  air 
admitted  from  the  usual  contracted  entrance  is  not 
sufficient  for  purifying  purposes,  therefore  let  four 
holes  be  cut  out  with  an  inch  centre-bit  two  inches 
from  each  corner  of  the  bottom  board  of  the  hive, 
over  which  place  piieces  of  fine  perforated  wire  or 
zinc.  Here,  then,  at  once  we  gain  the  admittance  of 
pure  air  and  upward  ventilation,  without  a  direct 
draught,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  hive 
ventilated,  without  becoming  chilled,  which  is  the 
grand  thing  to  guard  against.  These  inch  covered 
holes,  acting  as  drains  to  carry  off  any  condensation 
which  runs  down  the  hives  on  to  the  bottom  board, 
tend  to  keep  it  thoroughly  dry. 

Now,  for  straw  hives,  I  have  generally  found  this 
suiBcient,  but  for  large  wooden  hives  I  place  in  addi- 
tion over  the  feeding-hole  a  three-and-a-half  inch 
square  zinc  dish,  with  a  rim  one  inch  high,  having  a 
two  inch  circular  hole  in  the  centre,  also  with  an  inch 
rim,  and  inverted  upon  this  is  a  tin  or  zinc  can  (similar 
to  a  child's  penny  tin  mug),  three  inches  diameter 
and  three  inches  high,  having  a  small  piece  (half  an 
incli)  cut  out  of  the  rim,  to  enable  the  moisture,  if 
any,  to  run  down  the  sides  of  the  can,  and  through 
this  small  hole  into  the  square  zinc  dish. 

By  all  means,  avoid  using  glass  in  place  of  the 
tin  can,  for  at  least  two  important  reasons :  1st,  it 
admits  too  much  cold  air  ;  and,  2ndly,  the  bees, 
seeing  the  light  through  the  glass,  are  enticed  or 
attracted  up  into  it,  they  become  chilled,  drop  into 
the  moisture  in  the  zinc  dish,  and  meet  their  death. 
by  drowning. 

To  those,  like  our  amiable  Editor,  who  use  and 
prefer  the  '  bedding '  system,  I  quite  think  a  pillow 
over  the  feeding-hole  will  answer  the  purpose,  but 
let  me  advise  those  who  adopt  this  plan  to  beware 
how  they  let  the  pillow  get  sopping  wet,  for  if  this 
happens,  and  a  severe  frost  arrives,  the  pillow  will 
become  about  the  same  thing  as  having  a  small  block 
of  ice  placed  upon  the  top  of  their  hive,  the  result  of 
which  may  be  by  an  intelligent  mind  easily  imagined. 

I  have  now,  in  as  plain  language  and  simple  a 
manner  as  possible,  stated  my  views  upon  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the 
readers  of  '  Our  Journal '  will  fairly  try  this  plan  for 
themselves,  they  will  no  longer  have  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  their  hives  in  winter,  and,  most  probably, 
mouldy  cobwebs  and  foul  brood  will  become  unknown 
in  their  apiaries. — Chas.  H.  Edwards,  Aow.  1874. 

[We  fear  this  system  of  admitting  cold  air  into  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  hive  will  not  meet  with  general 
approval.  The  holes  would,  doubtless,  cai-ry  off  condensed 
vapour ;  but  would  they  not  tend  to  create  it  ?  Pro- 
viding an  exit  for  the  wet  is  admitting  the  fact  of  its 
pi-esence.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  vapour  before  it 
condenses,  and  mean  to  do  it,  too,  by  some  means  or 
other. — Ed.] 

IVY  HONEY. 

I  should  be  very  greatly  obliged  if  some  bee- 
keeper of  experience  will  kindly  favour  me  in  the 
next  number,  with  their  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  ivy 
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honey  to  the  bees,  that  is,  if  they  are  able  to  make 
use  of  it  in  the  winter  and  spring.  With  me  it  has 
been  quite  a  second  season:  and  in  most  of  the  hives 
there  are  two  or  more  frames  completely  filled  with 
it,  which,  as  usual,  crystallized  at  once,  so  that  the 
combs  are  a  solid  mass  when  the  hive  was  opened. 
As  the  hives  were  amply  stored  previously,  this  was 
considered  useless  by  me  and  in  most  cases  destroyed, 
but  I  have  left  a  few  combs  to  try  the  experiment. 
Is  ivy  honey  considered  unwholesome  ?  As,  although 
I  would  not  eat  it  myself,  there  are  many  people 
will,  but  I  have  hesitated  to  give  it  away.  —  E.  W., 
Svffolk  Street,  Dublin,  Nov.  23,  1874. 


MR.  COWAN'S  SYSTEM  OF  WORKING 
THE  WOODBURY  HIVES. 

In  your  reprint  from  the  Times  of  Mr.  Cowan's 
extraordinary  honey  harvest,  he  (Mr.  Cowan)  offers 
a  description  of  his  system  of  working  the  Wood- 
bury hives.  Would  he  kindly  give  you  his  system 
for  publication  in  the  British  Bee  Journal,  as  I  am 
sure  your  many  readers  would  be  highly  pleased 
and  only  too  glad  to  follow  his  instructions,  if  only 
to  reap  half  (on  an  average  in  this  part)  of  the 
super  honey  he  has  succeeded  in  doing? — A  Lake 
Lancashire  Bee-keeper,  Nov.  17,  1874. 


HEATHER  HONEY  AND  THE 

EXTRACTOR. 

In  replying  to  the  inquiry  addressed  to  me, 
p.  124,  concerning  '  heather  honey,'  I  will  revert  to 
the  expression  used, — it  was,  '  when  beginning  to 
cool  down,  and  consequently  to  thicken.'  Now  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea,  that  the  same 
honey,  when  newly  stored,  will  not  '  sling  ;'  it  is 
when  in  that  state,  which  may, —  very  aptly, —  be 
compared  to  '  half-cold  glue,'  that  it  is  above  the 
ability  of  the  Ej>.tractor.  To  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  quality  of  the  honey  operated  on, 
I  will  give  you  the  details  of  one  experiment  (among 
others)  which  I  tried.  An  empty  super,  which  was 
put  in  on  the  18th  of  August,  was  taken  off  on  the 
16th  of  September  filled  with  comb,  the  cells  of 
which  were  all  nearly  filled  with  pure  heather  honey, 
very  few  being  sealed,  and  on  that  account  not  so 
marketable  (1  may  explain  that,  three  or  four  days 
after  putting  it  on  the  weather  came  stormy,  causing 
the  bees  to  desert  it);  such,  then,  being  the  case, 
to  sling  the  honey  out  and  preserve  the  comb  was 
the  best  policy.  After  repeated  trials  to  sling  it,  I 
put  the  machine  to  what  may  be  called  '  high-pres- 
sure '  speed,  and  on  examination  I  found  a  good 
many  nodules  of  beautiful  amber-coloured  honey 
projected  about  a  third  way  out  of  the  cells,  with  a 
very  few  empty.  That  heather  honey  does  coagu- 
late more  readily  than  any  others  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  is  also  vastly  more  difficult  to  bring 
back, —  if  indeed  possible,  without  damage  to  the 
comb,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  my  experience,  as 
also    that    of    all    my   bee-keeping    acquaintances. 

Now  I  would  ask,  if  it  is  implied  in  the  second 
query,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  dripped  when  of  the 
consistence  mentioned  above  ?  if  so,  the  problem  of 


how  to  sling  it  is  solved  at  once,  and  an  ultimatum 
reached  that  is  very  much  desired  by — Ootagon  Hive. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  date  at  which 
1  made  the  experiment  above  mentioned  was  the 
24tli  of  September. — O.  H. 

[Our  query  was  intended  to  elicit  information  on  the 
means  by  which  heather-honey  is  obtained  in  a  liquid 
state.  There  were  some  beautiful  samples  of  it  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  as  liquid  as  that  from  the  white  clover, 
which  sufficiently  proves  that  there  is  a  time  when  it 
is  in  a  condition  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
Extractor.  The  above  experiment  proves  nothing:  more 
than  was  ab-eady  known  since  it  took  place  eight  days 
after  the  honey  was  removed.  Our  argument  is,  that 
as  heather-honey  can  be  drained  from  combs  by  the 
simple  power  of  gravitation,  so  there  must  be  a  time 
when  it  can  be  extracted  by  the  application  of  centri- 
fugal force ;  and  the  inability  of  those  who  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  fact,  to  get  their  honey  from 
the  combs,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degi'ee  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  machine.  As  well  might  a  cai-penter 
who  neglects  to  use  his  glue  while  it  is  hot,  complain 
because  it  becomes  so  thick  that  he  cannot  use  it. — Sd.] 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  &  INQUIRERS.^ 

D.  W.,  Ilfracombe. — The  hive  you  mention  is  in  the 
same  category  with  the  Woodbiu-y,  and  containing,  as 
it  does,  the  notches,  racks,  and  rabbets,  together  with 
the  stupid  provision  for  the  bees  to  pass  above  the 
frames,  which  space  they  invariably  fill  up,  if  they  can 
find  material  to  do  it  with,  we  feel  obliged  to  object 
to  it.  There  are  plenty  of  good  hives  in  the  market, 
but  the  selection  must  be  made  in  accordance  with 
your  taste  and  means,  and  the  nature  of  the  locality 
as  a  honey-yielding  district  in  which  you  reside.  A 
hive  on  the  principle  of  the  three-shilling  cottager's 
hive  would  do  well  to  begin  with,  and  with  an  outer 
case  round  it,  and  dead  air-space  between,  a  sub- 
stantial floor-board,  a  set  of  quilts  and  a  roof,  it 
woidd  be  equal  to  the  very  best  as  a  bee  domicile.  If 
ornament  is  desired,  or  convenience  in  manipulation, 
then  a  more  elaborate  hive,  and  more  expensive,  may 
be  had;  but  the  bees  do  not  require  anything  more 
than  may  be  obtained  for  a  few  shillings.  For  gloves, 
veils,  and  feeders,  please  refer  to  advertisements. 

We  are  favoured  by  Charles  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  29 
Oakley  Square,  London,  with  the  promise  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  lateral  movement  of  the 
frames  in  a  hive  may  be  obtained  without  the  use  of, 
or  necessity  for  the  movable  dummy,  which  has 
proved  so  useful  in  manipulation.  Mr.  Edwards's  ar- 
rangement will  be  fully  explained  in  our  next. 

Busy-Bee. — Quilts,  as  we  have  so  often  repeated,  may 
be  made  of  any  material  of  hard  texture.  India 
matting  is  commonly  used,  but  old  carpet  is  generally 
recommended,  because  it  puts  to  use  a  material  which 
is  otherwise  useless.  A  straw  pad  would  do  very  well 
if  it  did  not  permit  too  much  ventilation ;  the  rush 
fish-basket  material  is  objectionable,  because  bees  can 
bite  it  away,  or  if  propollsed,  it  wiU  teai'  on  removal ; 
besides,  it  is  of  a  stubborn  nature,  and  will  not  lie 
flat.  As  a  material  for  pihng  on  the  quilt  it  will  do 
famously,  as  will  other  that  is  light  and  porous. 

A  IjAnarkshibf.  Bke-Keeper. — We  deeply  regret  that 
owing  to  the  engi'avings  being  untiuishod,  the  descrip- 
tion of  your  excellent  liive  must  remain  till  next  month. 

Coram  luiications  from  —  A  Renfrewshire  Beo-Ueeper  ; 
Busy  Bee  ;  C.  K.  P. ;  S.  Arbroath  ;  C.  IL  Edwards  ; 
B.  Si.  B.,  PhiUpstown;  J.  W.,  Rochdale;  A.  1).; 
with  ai'ticles  on  the  Honey  Market,  the  Latest  Hive, 
&c.,  are  unavoidably  postponed. 

We  trust  that  tliose  whoso  subBcriptions  ai'o  in  arrear 
will  oblige  us  by  forwarding  them  during  the  month. 
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BRITISH   BEE-KEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Committee  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  19.  There  were  present,  W.  T.  Cowan,  Esq.  in 
the  chair,  Messrs.  Atlee,  W.  Abbott,  Cheshire,  Hooker,  and  Symington,  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  minutes 
of  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Mr.  Cheshire  had  delivered  a  lecture  on  '  The  Honey-bee  '  at  Ealing,  on  Nov.  10,  in  behalf 
of  the  Association,  which  was  listened  to  with  extreme  attention,  and  created  much  interest.  J.  M.  Hooker,  Esq.  and  the 
Treasurer  were  present 

The  Secretary  produced  a  statement  of  accounts,  which  showed  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Association  of  571.  Is.  2d., 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  Treasurer's  account. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  with  regard  to  the  16,000  circulars  that  it  had  been  previously  agreed  should  be  sent  out, 
the  cost  of  which  was  said  to  be  about  651.  to  67/.  including  postage  and  directing.  Towards  this  amount  about  35/.  had 
been  subscribed  by  advertisers ;  and  it  appearing  possible  to  defray  the  whole  cost  by  means  of  advertisements,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Hooker,  of  which  the  Secretary  had  received  notice,  seconded  by  the  Treasm-er,  it  was  resolved  that  the  sending 
out  of  the  circulars  should  be  defen-ed  until  sufficient  advertisements  were  obtained  to  defray  the  whole  cost.  Exception 
was  taken  to  this  course  by  the  Secretary  on  the  gi'ound  that  some  of  the  advertisements  promised  were  conditional,  and 
that  delay  in  publication  would  cause  their  withdrawal ;  but  it  appeared  to  the  majority  that  if  the  thing  could  be  sent  out 
without  impinging  on  the  funds  of  the  Association,  the  advertisers,  some  of  whom  had  expressed  great  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  would  not  object  to  a  trifling  delay,  especially  as  the  desire  was  to  save  the  Association  funds  ;  and  the  Secretary 
was  requested  to  write  to  the  whole  of  the  advertisers  in  that  behalf,  and  explain  the  reason  of  the  delay.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  until  Dec.  8,  1874. 


OTJR  WANT  AND  SALE   COLUMN. 

This  column  is  open  to  Subscribers  only,  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  or  dispose  of  surplus  apicultural  property. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  advertising  articles  for  sale, 
but  if  they  be  not  sold,  the  advertisement  may  remain 
for  three  months,  after  which  it  must  be  withdrawn,  or 
the  prices  of  the  articles  reduced. 

Wants  may  be  advertised  at  2rf.  per  line  of  eight  words,  for 
one  insertion,  renewable  in  succeeding  months,  for  three 
months,  without  alteration,  for  half  price.  Replies  must 
contain  stamped  directed  envelope,  or  they  will  not  be 
forwarded. 

The  names  of  advertisers  mil  not  appear. 

All  monies  must  be  deposited  with  the  Editor,  who  will 
communicate  with  the  vendor,  when,  if  a  sale  be  effected, 
one  penny  in  the  shilling  will  be  charged  on  all  amounts 
not  exceeding  one  pound,  and  one  halfpenny  additional 
will  be  charged  on  every  shilling  beyond  that  amount, 
and  the  balance  forwarded  to  the  vendor. 

Should  no  sale  take  place,  the  money  deposited  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  depositor,  less  a  uniform  charge  of  four- 
pence  to  cover  postage. 

The  carriage  of  all  articles  sent,  except  such  charges  as  are 
incurred  in  first  placing  them  on  a  railway,  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  depositor,  and  if  not  equal  to  the  description 
given,  the  advertiser  must  pay  the  cost  of  their  return. 

The  postage  of  small  articles,  such  as  books,  must  be  pre- 
paid by  the  sender.  This  will  not  apply  until  after 
Jan.  1,  1875.  The  name  of  the  town  or  country  in  which 
advertisers  reside,  and  the  name  of  their  railway,  should 
be  mentioned  as  a  guide  to  probable  cost  of  carriage. 

No  advertisement  must  contain  more  than  sixteen  words. 
P.  0.  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  C.  N.  Abbott,  office 
of  British  Bee  Journal,  Hanwell,  W.,  London. 


ON    SALE. 

No. 

69  '  Tayler's  Manual  of  Beekeeping ' 

70  '  Neighbour's  Bee-book  '    ... 

71  '  Huish's  Bee-book '  

72  '  The  Female  Monarchy.'    By  Eev.  John  Thorley 

73  '  Bevan  on  the  Honey-bee,'  last  edition  ... 

74  Murphey's  Honey -extractor 

81  A  Pettigrew  hive,  quite  new,  18  in.  dia 

82  Some  beautifully  white  honey-comb  of  this  year, 

perlb.     Exeter 

88  Super-honey   from   Palace,  run   into  jai-s,   any 

quantity,  per  lb.     Droitwich  ...         

89  Eight   of    Neighbour's   bee-feeders,   mahogany 

floats,  top  glass,  all  complete,  at        ...     each 

90  Woodbury   bar-hive,   10   frames,   two   windows, 

hinged  covers  and  floor-hoard,  complete 

91  One   straw  ditto,  10  frames,  one  window   and 

floor-board,  good  as  new 

94  A  sti'ong  stock  hybrid  Italians,   in  straw  hive 

95  A   strong  stock  black  bees,  in  flat  top  straw  or 

wood  hive,  with  glass  windows.  Lincolnshire 


«. 
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3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

5 

0 

80 

0 

4 

0 

1     6 


1     6 


2     0 


12     6 


14 

18 


15     0 


SALE    COLUMN— CONTINUED. 

No.  s.   d. 

9U  Half  a  dozen  strong  well-made  straw  hives,  flat 

tops,  with  hole  in  centre.     Lincolnshire      ...     12     0 

97  Square  queen-cages,  perforated  zinc,  to  release 
queens  within  the  hive,  the  most  simple  ever 
made,  6d.  each  ...         ...         ...        per  dozen       5     0 

98  Wanted. — A  large  quantity  of  Puff  Ball,  undried. 

99  Wanted. — Evans'  Poem  on  Bees,  either  to  purchase,  or 

on  loan  at  per  month.     Security  given. 

100  Wanted. — Vol.  I.  '  American  Bee  Joui-nal.' 

101  Wanted.— Two  healthy  stocks  of  Black  Bees.      Good 

condition,  low  figure.     Great  Western  Railway. 

103  Two   of  Taylor's   dividing   hives,   stained   and 

varnished,  fitted  up  with  8  improved  bar- 
frames     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    each     10     6 

104  Two  Swiss  bar-frame  hives  painted,  with  8  bar- 

frames  and  floor-board  ...         ...    each       8     0 

105  Two  Neighbour's  zinc  bee-feeders  with  floats   each  2     6 
100  Two  Neighbour's  fountain  zinc  bee-feeders  with 

floats       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     each       3     6 

107  '  The    American    Bee-keeper's    Manual.'      By 

J.  B.  Miner,  350  pages,  with  35  engravings       0     6 

108  'The    Management    of     Bees.'       By    Samuel 

Bagster,  Uud  edition,  240  pages  with  40  en- 
gravings ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       6     6 

109  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Order  and  Govern- 

ment of  Bees.'  By  Rev.  John  Thorley,  2nd 
edition,  1765,  158  pages  4     6 

110  Huish's  '  Cottager's  Manual,' 104  pages  ...       2     6 

111  '  Boscawen  on  Bees ;  or,  the  Self-filling  Money- 

box,' 16  pages  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       1     0 

112  'Bees:    their  Management  and  Culture.'     By 

Mrs.  Tupper,  40  pages  ...         ...         ...       1     6 

113  Carr's    improved    mahogany    observatory    re- 

volving bar-frame  hive,  second  hand  ...     60     0 

111  I  will  exchange  any  of  the  above  duplicate 
books  (107-113)  for  Bonner  on  Bees,  which  I 
have  read,  but  have  not  got  a  copy  of  my  own. 

115  Wanted. — A    Second-hand    perfect    Stewarton 

hive  complete. 

116  'American  Bee-keeper's  Manual.'     A  practical 

work,  350  pages,  numerous  illustrations,  post 

paid        6     6 

117  '  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey-bee.'    Al- 

most new,  but  has  one  plate  missing  ...       9     0 

118  Wanted. — Any  quantity  of  empty  worker  comb. 

State  price  to  C.  J.  Smith,  Stroud,  Glouces- 
tershire. 

119  Box  Hive,  containing  2  stock-boxes,  2  medium 

supprs,  and  4  small  ditto,  with  access  from 
stock-boxes  to  each  or  all  of  the  supers,  small 
window  in  each  ...         ...         ...         ...     15     0 

120  Neighbour's  improved  bar  and  frame  stock  hive 

straw,  with  wood  frame  and  one  window      ...     20     0 

121  Wanted. — Dr.  Dunbar  on  Bees.     State  condi- 

tion and  price  post  free. 

122  Two  strong  stocks  of  hybrid  Italians  in   new 

hives,  heavy  enough  to  stand  the  winter,   each     45     0 
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JANUARY. 

Those  who  wisely  took  time  by  the  forelock 
and  gave  their  bees  the  attention  and  assist- 
ance necessary  to  prepare  them  against  the 
effects  of  our  changeable  climate,  will  have 
little  to  fear  in  their  behalf  how  that  winter 
has  come  upon  us  in  earnest,  since  if  properly 
protected,  cold  alone  will  not  be  injurious  to 
them.  When  bees  are  fairly  strong,  well 
provisioned,  and  well  protected  from  the  rain, 
one  woidd  think  that  if  cold  could  not  injure 
them,  they  would  be  secure  from  all  danger, 
save  accident,  and  in  properly  equipped  hives 
this  is  so ;  but  in  veiy  many  instances,  through 
inattention  to  their  sanitary  condition,  the  hive 
becomes  the  tomb  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
intense  coldness  of  the  present  northern  visi- 
tation, which  has  now  continued,  with  greater 
or  less  severit}',  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  will 
afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  comparing 
the  various  methods  adopted  in  wintering 
bees  ;  and  when  the  thaw  occurs  the  condition 
of  hives  should  be  immediately  examined  and 
noted,  as  experience  thus  gained  will  be  most 
valuable,  but,  in  many  instances,  it  is  to  be 
feared,   will   be   found  extremely   costly   also. 

Spaces  above  Frames. — The  insanitary  con- 
dition alluded  to  is  caused  by  a  fault  in  the 
construction  of  hives,  by  which  space  is  provided 
between  the  frames  and  the  crown-boards,  osten- 
sibly that  the  bees  may  find  an  easy  means  of 
transit  above  their  nest,  from  one  comb  to  an- 
other, or  to  any  part  of  the  hive,  and  the  theory 
is  a  sufficiently  plausible  one  to  ensure  a  large 
following.  It  does  seem  convenient ;  and  if  the 
bees  would  accept  it  no  one  ought  to  say  a  word 
against  it,  but  f/ici/  do  not,  and  never  will,  and 
their  protest  ought  to  be  regarded ;  instinct 
teaches  them  to  block  the  space  with  comb  or 
propolis,  which  they  do  almost  invariably, 
plainly  telling  us  that  the  space  is  not  required 
by  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist. 
The  matter  has  been  repeatedly  argued  in  this 
Journal,  so  need  not  be  pursued  here,  as  it  is 
too   late    now   to   make    much    alteration    in 


inhabited  hives  ;  but  what  we  wish  our  readers 
to  do  is  to  carefully  note  the  conditions  of 
their  various  hives,  io/wn  the  frost  comes  to  an 
end,  and  to  report  thereon  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bee-keeping  world.  The  great  point  to 
which  we  would  direct  attention  has  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  space  above  the  frames.  Has 
it  a)iy  value  except  in  theory  ?  and  if  it  has, 
which  we  cannot  admit,  are  not  the  incon- 
veniences which  arise  from  it  in  manipulation, 
and  the  evils  which  it  causes  within  the  liive, 
sufficient  to  ovitweigh  any  good  there  may  be 
in  it,  and  condemn  it  altogether  ?  Compare 
such  a  hive,  when  the  space  is  really  open,  not 
one  in  which  it  has  been  crammed  with  comb 
by  the  bees,  but  one  from  which  the  bee- 
master  has,  as  is  usual,  removed  all  such 
imjxdimenta  to  manipulation,  with  a  hive 
covered  with  a  close-fitting  crown -board — a 
simple  box  hive  will  do,  in  which  the  crown 
is  fixed,  and  to  which  the  bees  have  attached 
their  combs,  and  note  the  difference.  In  the 
former,  the  heated  vapour  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  bees  will  have  risen  to  the 
crown-boards,  and  dispersed  itself  all  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hive  and  outer  combs, 
which  will  be  dripping  or  sodden  with  mois- 
ture, the  bees  will  be  in  a  distended  condition 
through  having  been  obliged  to  consume 
enormous  quantities  of  food  to  keej)  heat  and 
life  in  their  cluster,  and  the  whole  will  bear  a 
most  melancholy  appearance ;  whereas  in  the 
box  hive,  although  there  may  be  some  signs 
of  dampness  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the 
influx  of  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  a 
trace  of  moisture  at  the  corners  through  want 
of  upward  ventilation,  the  aspect  of  the  bees 
will  compare  most  favourably  with  the  other 
stock,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  have 
not  consumed  more  than  half  as  much  honey, 
and  consequently  will  not  be  so  nearly  worn 
out.  The  reason  of  this  is  easy  to  explain  ; 
in  the  box  hive  there  being  no  space  above 
the  frames  over  which  the  heat  of  the  cluster- 
ing bees  could  escape,  but  the  combs  being 
built  close  up  to  the  crown  and  some  way 
down  the  sides  of  the  hive,  the  interstices 
between  them  acted  as  (inverted)  reservoirs  for 
heat,  which  being  thus  economised,  rendered 
inordinate  consumption   of  food    unnecessary. 
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and  pi'evented   the   evolution   of  vapour   and 
deposition  of  moisture  consequent  thereon. 

Crown -Board  and  Quilt.  —  Comparison 
might  also  be  usefully  made  between  hives 
on  which  crown -boards  and  quilts  are  re- 
spectively used.  Leaving  out  all  question  of 
the  material  of  which  quilts  should  be  made, 
and  only  stipulating  that  thej^  shall  be  non- 
conducting and  porous,  that  they  shall  be  of 
sufficient  num.ber  and  thickness  to  be  pro- 
tective, and  that  nothing  shall  be  placed 
upon  them  which  will  hinder  gentle  upward 
ventilation,  (we  mention  this  because  an 
erroneous  oijinion  obtains,  that  the  crown-board 
should  be  placed  on  tlte  top  of  the  quilt)  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  such  comparison 
would  be  particularly  instructive.  Our  own 
belief  is  that  the  quilt  j^roperly  applied  ^^■ill 
prove  the  crown-board  to  be  a  huge  mistake, 
and  that  it  will  lead  to  its  entire  removal. 
Better  by  far  use  the  Stewarton  slide  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  hetwccn  the  top  bars,  as  is  usual  with 
the  Stewarton  hive,  for  general  use,  which  slides 
may  be  withdrawn  during  winter,  and  the  bars 
covered  with  ventilating  material  after  the 
manner  recommended  by  '  A  Renfrewshire  Bee- 
keeper '  in  his  description  of  the  Stewarton  hive 
and  system.  But  it  is  not  now  our  jDurpose  to 
vaunt  the  merits  of  any  of  the  many  means  re- 
commended for  preserving  hives  in  a  healthy 
coudition  during  winter,  (hey  are  on  their  trial ; 
and  let  us  all  strive  to  ascertain  without  pre- 
judice, and  judging  only  by  residts,  which  is  the 
best,  and  most  commendable  for  future  use. 

Wet  Hives. — As  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  many  hives  will,  on  the  termination  of  the 
frost,  be  found  reeking  with  moisture,  which 
the  bees  will  be  quite  unable  to  expel,  it  would 
be  well  to  advise  a  means  by  which  they  may  be 
assisted.  Hives  in  this  condition  will  be  those 
ill  which,  from  absence  of  outer  protection,  or 
through  no  means  being  afforded  for  the  escape 
of  heat  from  the  cluster,  the  bees  have  been  com- 
pelled to  renew  the  irasfiiig  heat  by  the  con.sump- 
tion  (combustion)  of  extra  food  (fuel),  and  such 
hives  will  not  only  be  found  miserably  cold  and 
damp,  but  the  bees  in  them  will  be  distended, 
and  dysenteric  also.  In  a  faiiiy  dry  healthy 
hive,  half-an-hour's  warm  sunshine  would  rouse 
the  bees  to  a  state  of  activity,  and  they  would 
be  enabled  to  take  wing  and  cleanse  themselves  ; 
but  in  a  cold  v/et  one,  a  whole  day's  solar  heat, 
such  as  is  possible  in  January,  would  scarcely 
affect  the  inhabitant  bees,  and  consequently 
they  would  continue  damp  and  disorganised, 
and  dysentery  would  certainlj^  supervene,  and 
death,  in  time,  would  be  the  result. 

Drying  Hives. — It  may  be  accepted  as  a 
physiological  fact,  that  dysenteric  bees  cannot 
relieve  themselves,  except  when  on  the  wing, 
and  the  puzzle  is  to  give  them  an  opportunity 


for  flight,  yet  to  ensui-e  their  return  to  their  hive. 
The  Americans  do  this  by  placing  the  dis- 
organised stocks  in  a  heated  room,  and  fixing  a 
bee-proof  wire  cage  of  large  dimensions  to  the 
entrance  of  their  hives,  so  that  bees  may  take 
short  flights  and  yet  not  get  from  within  crawl- 
ing distance  of  their  home,  and  it  is  usually 
found  tliat  when  darkness  comes  on  all  the  bees 
which  have  life  return  to  their  domicile.  The 
cage,  of  course,  under  such  circumstances  re- 
quires thoroughly  cleansing  before  being  again 
used  ;  but  if  carefully  managed  its  use  will  not 
have  been  in  vain,  as  in  addition  to  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  bees,  the  hive  and  combs  will  have 
become  much  dryer  and  more  healthy  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  stock  improved.  Another 
useful  plan  is  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  hive 
with  perforated  zinc,  take  it  into  a  warm,  well- 
lighted  room,  near  (but  not  too  near)  a  brisk 
fire,  and  turn  it  about  occasionally,  so  that  it 
Biaj  be  thoroughly  warmed,  remove  the  zinc 
from  the  feeding-hole,  and  place  upon  the  hive 
a  large  propagating  bell  glass  inverted  on  a 
large  board,  in  which  the  bees  can  fly  with- 
out escaping,  when  hundreds  will  obtain 
the  necessary  relief,  and  eventually  return 
to  their  hive,  which  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  warming.  It  would  be  well 
to  cover  the  open  feeding-hole  with  a 
small  concern  like  a  toy  table  from  a  doll's 
house,  so  that  bees  may  pass  freelj^  yet  the 
diopping  filth  be  prevented  falling  into  the 
hive.  In  all  cases  the  substitution  of  dry  floor- 
boards for  wet  ones  is  recommended ;  but 
when  the  hive  itself  is  in  a  reeking  condition 
the  exchange  of  floor-boards  will  afford  but 
little  relief,  and  imless  it  be  possible  during  a 
warm  day  to  transfer  the  contents  of  wet  hives 
to  diy  ones,  resort  must  be  had  to  some  means 
of  drj'ing  them  artificially,  see  p.  151,  vol.  i. 

Queen  Cages. — It  is  almost  a  f)ity  that  the 
discussion  on  queen-cages  and  uniting  queens 
now  going  on  in  this  Journal  should  take  place 
at  a  time  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
periment with  them.  At  a  Beekeepers'  Con- 
vention in  America  some  years  since  a  member 

began  to  ask,  '  Do  bees  invariably ?'  when 

Mrs.  Tupper  cut  him  short  with  a  trite  remark 
which  has  become  a  proverb,  '  Bees  do  nothing 
inrariahly,'  and  in  uniting  queens  this  is  especi- 
ally true,  '  So  unaccountable  and  jjast  finding 
out  are  the  instincts  and  actions  of  our  little 
favourites.' — Vide  letter  on  Queen-cages,  p.  154. 
What  caused  the  death  of  the  queen  first  placed 
in  the  cage  kmdly  forwarded  to  us  by  'A  Ren- 
frewshire Beekeeper '  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  it 
is  possible  that  '  her  time  had  come'  and  that 
she  would  have  died  just  as  soon  if  she  had 
been  left  with  her  own  retinue.  It  was  unfoi-- 
tunate  that  Mr.  Hunter  should  have  had  a  simi- 
lar experience  on  his  first  attempt  with  a  simi- 
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lar  cage,  but  neitter  of  these  cases  disproves 
the  theory  advanced,  for  in  two  instances  dur- 
ing the  past  month  we  have  proved  beyond  the 
jjossibihty  of  a  doubt  that  bees  will  sometimes 
feed  alien  queens,  if  not  invariably.  To  try 
and  save  the  life  of  two  beautiful  Ligurians 
two  Roj'al  Blacks  were  dethroned,  and  the 
queens,  placed  alone  in  the  Renfrewshire  cages, 
were  thrust  one  upwards  from  below  into  the 
cluster  of  bees  in  a  skep,  tlic  other,  from 
above,  amongst  the  bees  in  a  Woodbury  hive, 
and  these  two  queens,  although  left  nearly  five 
days  in  their  cages,  were  as  blithe  and  sprightly 
when  set  free  as  when  first  encaged.  Accept- 
ing, then,  the  principle  that  bees  will  feed 
alieiK  queens, — a  princij)le  which  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  cages,  supjjorted  bj'  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Carr  and  'A Renfrewshire  Bee- 
keeper,' we  had  not  sufficient  faith  in,  to  in- 
trust the  life  of  valuable  queens  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  hostile  bees,  but  which  is  so  tho- 
roughlj'  borne  out  by  the  Rev.  George  Raynor 
as  to  be  indisjjutable,  we  look  upon  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  latter  as  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  science  of  queen  -  uniting. 
Catching  the  queen  to  be  deposed  and  impri- 
soning her  until  the  attention  of  the  bees  is 
concentrated  upon  the  cage  which  confines 
her,  then,  without  any  disturbance  of  hive  or 
combs,  but  by  simplj'  opening  the  top  of  the 
cage  and  allowing  her  to  come  out  of  the  hive, 
to  be  substituted  by  the  alien  queen,  is  a  mas- 
ter-stroke in  hce-managemenf  which  must  com- 
mend itself  to  all  thinking  beekeepers  as  the 
most  likely  means  of  ensuring  her  safety  when 
released,  particidarly  as  the  release  is  effected 
without  any  interference  with  the  interior  of 
the  hive. 


THE  NEW  TEAR. 

We  cannot  forget  that  by  the  time  these 
pages  are  in  the  hands  of  oiu-  readers,  a  new 
year  -vnW  have  dawned  upon  us,  and  1874,  with 
all  its  as.sociations,  will  be  of  the  past.  In 
looking  back  we  see  much  cause  for  rejoicing,  for 
great  things  have  been  accomplished,  amongst 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  Crystal  Palace  Show 
with  the  wonderful  exhibition  of  live  bees,  the 
introduction  of  the  Honey  Extractor,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Bee-keepers'  Association  on,  we  trust,  a  firm 
basis.  These  events  will  make  the  past  year 
great  in  the  history  of  British  bee-keeping, 
and  will  stamp  it  as  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era,  in  which  Apiculture  has  asserted 
itself,  and  taken  rank  with  the  sister  sciences, 
•svith  which  we  hope  in  the  future  it  will  always 
be  associated. 

And  now,  while  elated  with  past  successes, 
and  filled  with  the  holy  pleasure  which  always 


waits  upon  the  commemoration  of  the  ad^'ent 
of  Him  who  blessed  this  happy  Christmas  time, 
by  His  coming  bringing  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will towards  men,  .shall  not  we,  in  the  charit- 
able spirit  begotten  of  the  time,  endeavour  to 
forget  any  little  injuries  and  annoyances  which 
may  have  grieved  us  in  the  past,  and  throw- 
ing aside  all  its  feeling,  unite  in  a  common 
brotherhood,  as  becomes  Christian  workers  in 
a  good  and  noble  cause  ?  We  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  another  j'ear  ;  1874  is  past,  and  with  it 
let  us  bury  all  unkindness ;  1875  is  before  us, 
big  with  events  which  time  only  can  bring  to 
light,  and  vipon  ourselves  will  it  depend  whether 
they  shall  be  precious  or  otherwise.  Christmas 
is  past,  and  we  have  all  doubtless  .shared  in  the 
mirth  and  good  wishes  so  rife  during  the  nierrie 
season ;  and  now  let  us  all  in  pure  good  fellow- 
ship join  in  heart  and  mind  in  wishing  and 
striving  to  make  the  year  just  ensuing  a  happy 
one  for  all  bee-keepers. 


APIARIAN  MARKETS. 

In  the  first  No.  of  the  British  Bee  Joarnai, 
p.  17,  a  far-seeing  correspondent,  '  H.  W.  T.' 
aniongst  the  many  useful  proposals  there  made 
for  the  improvement  of  bee- culture,  after  re- 
commending the  formation  of  a  Bee-guild, 
which  has  happily  been  established  under  the 
name  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
suggested,  as  '  part  and  parcel  of  the  .same 
scheme,'  the  establishment  of  '  a  central  market 
or  depot  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  bees, 
honey-comb,  honey,  and  every  kind  of  bee- 
gear,  which  .should  insure  to  all  members  \vish- 
ing  to  sell,  honourable  and  practicable  endea- 
vours to  obtain  the  highest  market  prices  for 
their  deposits,  and  likewise  to  those  members 
buying,  the  assurance  of  being  supplied  at  fair 
and  honourable  market  prices.' 

Now,  although  deeply  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages that  must  necessarily  result  from  in- 
creased competition  in  the  production  of  bees, 
hives,  and  bee-gear,  and  from  the  establishment 
of  means  by  which  surplus  bee-produce  may  be 
readily  disjjosed  of,  we  hesitate  before  accepting 
permanent  centralization  as  the  best  means  of 
their  attainment.  As  regards  hives  and  bee- 
gear,  manufactured  as  they  are  in  almost,  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  being,  more- 
over, everywhere  (?)  required,  a  central  market 
for  their  sale  and  purchase  would  be  both  dis- 
advantageous and  impracticable  ;  disadvanta- 
geous because  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
transit  of  the  goods  to  and  fro,  and  impracti- 
cable because  of  the  immense  sjDace  which 
woidd  be  required  for  storage,  and  from  the 
certainty  that  many  hives  woidd  not  find  pur- 
chasers. The  eslabiisliraent  of  depots  or  mu- 
seums, where  specimens  of  hives,   &c.,   could 
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always  be  on  view  on  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
and  at  wliicli  all  necessary  information  could  be 
obtained,  would  we  think  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  such  museums  could,  we  think,  be 
easily  established  at  all  the  great  places  of  pub- 
lic resort  —  to  wit,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  and  the  Agricultural  Hall — 
in  or  near  London,  and  at  corresponding  insti- 
tutions in  the  principal  country  towns.  Fur- 
thermore, stalls  might  be  appropriated  for 
similar  purposes  at  the  great  agricultural  or 
horticultural  meetings  throughout  the  country, 
and  such  pleasures  would  soon  work  a  radical 
reform  in  bee  culture,  and  gimcrack  bee  neces- 
saries, which  are  simply  traps  for  the  unwar}', 
and  always  produce  disapjDointment  and  dis- 
gust, would  soon  be  out  of  the  market.  A 
central  market  for  bees  would  be  still  more  im- 
practicable, on  account  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  attending  their  transport,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  bee-keepers  to  entrust  their  bees 
in  the  keeping  of  strangers — added  to  which 
a  permanent  bee-market  could  not  be  held  in  a 
town  for  obvious  reasons ;  it  must,  therefore, 
be  sufficient  for  those  who  wish  to  dispose  of 
their  surplus  stocks,  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
purchase  bees,  that  a  cheap  means  of  adver- 
tising maj'  be  available,  such  as  is  offered  bj^ 
'  Our  Want  and  Sale  Column,'  or  may  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  Bazaar,  Exchange,  and  Mart, 
published  in  London. 

The  establishment  of  honey  markets,  as 
means  by  which  the  produce  of  bee-farming 
may  find  readj'  j^^rchasers,  is  however  not 
only  practicable,  but  they  are  becoming  abso- 
lutely necessar}^  From  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom the  cry  is  raised,  '  What  are  we  to  do  with 
our  honey  ? '  not  because  honey  is  not  in  de- 
mand, but  because  the  producers  and  the  would- 
be  consumers  are  not  brought  into  contact.  It 
was  hoped  that  at  the  great  Crystal  Palace 
Show  m  September  last,  the  honey-fair,  which 
we  had  all  along  considered  one  of  the  most 
imjDortant  features  in  the  programme,  would 
be  thoroughly  established,  but  it  was  prac- 
tically nullified  through  its  requirements  not 
being  understood,  and  the  opjjortunitj'  for 
stimulating  bee-farming,  by  establishing  a 
ready  means  of  sale  for  its  j)roduce,  was  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  in  the  glare  and  glitter  of 
The  Show.  Never  before  was  such  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  honey  produced  in  England  as 
was  on  view  and  on  sale  at  Sydenham  during 
those  three  jubilant  days ;  but  the  golden  op- 
portunity for  gain  was  lost  in  the  glitter ;  and 
the  sale  of  honey,  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
chief  consideration,  was  completely  sacrificed  to 
appearances,  because  it  was  '  a  three  dai/s'  shou;' 
and  therein  lay  the  great  mistake.  Instead  of 
a  Bee  and  Honej'  show,  it  ought  to  have  been 
called  a  Bee  and  Hive  Show,  and  Honey  Fair, 


so  that  after  a  few  hours  devoted  to  exhibition 
purposes,  the  honey  might  have  been  sold  and 
removed.  Had  it  been  possible  to  dispose  of  it 
in  small  quantities,  there  would  have  been  few 
visitors  who  would  not  have  taken  home  a 
taste.  There  were  more  than  25,000  persons 
who  visited  the  Show  during  the  three  days,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  statistical  comparison 
shown  on  another  page,  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  compute  that  *  25  per  cent  of  them 
woidd  have  purchased  on  an  average  at  least 
one  pound  of  honey  each,  if  they  could  readily 
have  done  so.  But  sales  were  restricted  be- 
cause the  immediate  removal  of  exhibits  was 
interdicted,  and  it  was  only  on  the  last  day  that 
any  real  business  was  done.  It  is  true  there 
were  some  of  the  exhibits  sold,  to  be  forwarded 
after  the  Show,  but  they  were  very  few  com- 
pared with  what  might  have  been  disposed  of 
if  the  sale  of  honey  had  been  made,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  the  leading  feature.  Another 
great  error  was  the  absence  of  salesmen,  even 
on  the  third  day.  One  exhibitor,  slightly  dis- 
gusted at  finding  his  honey  which  had  been 
ticketed  at  a  really  low  figure,  unsold,  went 
into  the  avenue  on  the  third  day  to  make  the 
price  even  lower  than  it  was,  but,  judge  of  his 
surprise  when  immediatelj'  he  began  to  handle 
it,  it  began  to  sell,  and  in  less  then  twenty 
minutes,  he  had  sold  twenty-one  jars  of  from 
four  to  seven  pounds  each.  Another  reason 
whj'  so  little  honey  was  sold,  might  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  supers  which  were  principally 
of  glass  were  neither  portable  nor  convenient 
in  size,  and  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
breaking  bulk.  -  There  were  doubtless  many 
who  if  they  could  have  had  one  or  two  bars  of 
the  splendid  honey  from  Ayrshire,  would  will- 
ingly have  done  so,  but  who  could  not  afibrd  to 
give  from  35.v.  to  2/.  for  a  whole  super.  Again, 
who  would  not  have  been  glad  to  have  taken 
a  few  pounds  of  Prize  Honey  ?  We  must 
aclcnowledge  to  having  had  a  very  strong 
desire  for  a  taste  of  a  great  many  of  the 
supers,  and  had  it  been  possible  would  have 
sampled  most  of  them  for  comparison,  and  pro- 
bably man}'  others  would  have  done  the  same. 
But  except  the  vessels  in  which  the  honey 
arrived  at  the  Show  there  were  no  means  by 
which  it  could  be  sent  oiit  again ;  and  in  the 
case  of  unfoi'tunate  exhibitors,  whose  supers  or 
honey  arrived  in  a  broken  and  perhaps  leaking 
condition,  there  were  no  means  of  preventing 

*  The  total  amount  received  for  commission  on  all 
sales  at  one  penny  in  the  shilling  was  about  Tl.,  whereas, 
by  the  above  computation,  which  is  an  exceedingly 
low  one,  and  counting  honey  at  one  shilUng  per  poimd 
only,  over  '2(M.  would  be  realised  by  its  sale  alone ;  a  sum 
which  would  well  enable  the  Committee  to  provide  an 
eiiicient  staff  of  salesmen  and  clerks,  and  would  guarantee 
the  permanence  of  the  institution. 
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the  continued  waste,  whereas  had  the}^  been 
provided,  the  leaking  honey  which  arrived 
might  have  been  strained,  and  packed  in  jars, 
and  sold,  or  returned  to  its  owners.  We  know 
that  great  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  at  the 
smallness  of  the  sales,  and  by  manj^  it  is  in- 
ferred that  honey  is  not  required, — that  there 
is  no  market  for  it ;  but  it  is  not  so ;  if  good 
hone)'  is  placed  befoi'e  the  public  there  is  a  fair 
per-centage  who  will  buy  it,  and  as  a  rule  Eng- 
lish honey  is  much  preferred  to  anj^  other  ;  but, 
excepting  at  two  or  three  large  firms,  Jjondon 
is  without  a  means  of  obtaining  it.  The  fruit 
and  flowers  which  were  exhibited  side  by  side 
with  the  honey  at  the  Palace  were  greedily 
purchased,  and  cleared  away  immediately  on 
the  close  of  the  show,  because  they  were  portable, 
good  prices  being  obtained,  but  the  delicious 
honej'  that  everj'bodj'  delights  in  remained  on 
hand. 

There  are  egg,  butter,  and  cheese  markets, 
and  there  is  no  real  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  honey  markets,  and  at  the  next  Crystal 
Palace  Show  we  hope  the  honej"^  fair  arrange- 
ments will  be  jDroperly  organised.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  except  to  the  fortunate  prize-winners, 
'  showing '  honey  which  has  to  be  returned 
unsold  is  an  expensive  and  highly  unsatis- 
factory proceeding ;  many  doubtless  were  in- 
duced to  send  their  supers  to  the  Palace  in  the 
hope  of  selling  them ;  and  as  it  could  not  matter 
in  such  cases  whether  they  were  sold  whole,  or 
in  small  quantities,  the  committee  had  doubtless 
the  option  of  so  dealing  with  them.  For  such 
purposes,  however,  a  staff  of  salesmen  with 
weights  and  scales  would  be  required,  and  some 
cheap  boxes  or  jars  in  which  the  honey  coidd 
be  safely  carried  awaj'.  The  senders  of  run  or 
extracted  honey  might  take  a  hint  from  preserve 
merchants,  and  send  it  in  cheap  vessels  such  as 
mugs,  cups,  cream-jugs,  &c.,  so  that,  instead  of 
the  purchasers  paj-ing  long  prices  for  fancy  jars 
or  bottles  which  afterwards  would  be  com- 
paratively useless,  the)'  might  for  a  few  pence 
become  possessed  of  an  article  of  ever}'  day's  use. 
"Whatever  in  future  is  done  with  regard  to  the 
Show,  judging  from  the  experience  of  September 
last,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  to  make 
it  a  success  a  Honey  Fair  must  be  its  most 
prominent  feature. 


OUR  TRANSFERRING  APPARATUS. 

This  novelty  was  invented  to  meet  a  neces- 
sity which  often  arises  in  transferring  combs 
from  skeps  or  box-hives,  when  from  the  weight 
of  the  honey  they  contain  thej'  cannot  be  fixed 
into  the  bar-frames  without  danger  of  collaps- 
ing. As  is  generally  well  understood,  naturally 
built  combs  are  suspended  from  the  crown  of  a 
hive,  and  their  attachments  thereto  arc  always 


repeated    handling    which 
combs  underwent  in  turning  them  over 


sufficieutl}'  strong  to  bear  any  weight  of  hone}' 
or  brood  which  the  bees  are  ever  Kkely  to  put 
into  them.  It  is  also  well  known  that  honey 
is  preferentially  stored  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  combs,  and  often  renders  them  too  heavy 
to  be  suppoiied  by  the  tender  empty  cells 
below.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary,  as  in  all 
cases  of  transferring  it  is  advisable,  to  remove 
the  honey  from  the  combs  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  fit  or  fix  them  into  the  frames. 
The  only  effectual  mode  of  doing  this  is  bj'  the 
use  of  the  Extractoi' ;  but  before  our  apparatus 
was  invented  the 
such 

to  unseal  them  and  in  introducing  them  into 
the  machine,  and  reversing  them  while  there, 
so  that  both  sides  of  them  should  be  operated 
on,  so  often  rendered  the  combs  useless,  that 
some  aid  to  transfering  became  a  positive 
necessitj'.  Honey  extractors  as  a  rule  are  so 
constructed  that  only  one  hand  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  revolving  frame  either  to 
introduce  or  withdraw  a  comb,  and  it  may 
therefore  easily  be  imagined  how  with  the 
fingers  on  one  side  of  a  heavy  comb  and  a 
thumb  only  on  the  other,  the  cells  would  get 
squeezed  and  mutilated,  and  the  comb  itself 
rendered  comparativel}'  useless,  as  has  ofttimes 
occurred.  Our  first  idea  was  that  a  pair  of 
wire  frames  to  form  a  kind  of  sprat- gridiron, 
such  as  more  luxurious  delicacies  than  the  name 
suggests  are  cooked  in,  in  front  of  a  fire, 
would  answer  the  purjjose,  since,  as  is  well 
known,  the  article  cooking  may  be  readily 
turned  about  without  being  touched.  The 
first  portion,  therefore,  was  provided  as  above, 
consisting  of  a  two-leaved  frame,  covered  with 
wire  netting  on  its  outsides,  and  hinged  at  its 


end,  made  of  exactly  a  size  to  fit  our  Extractor, 
and  by  its  use  we  were  enabled  to  empty  the 
smallest  pieces  of  comb,  and  save  them  for 
future  use.  Once  out  of  the  skep,  and  laid  in 
the  wire  frame,  a  comb  need  not  be  again 
touched  with  the  hand,  but  may  be  unsealed, 
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emptied  of  its  contents  from  both  sides,  fixed 
into  a  frame,  and  transferred  to  the  bar-frame 
hive  without  it  being  necessary  to  handle  it  at 
aU.  As  soon  as  the  comb  is  laid  upon  the 
wirework,  its  upper  side  is  unsealed,  the  frame 
is  then  closed,  turned  over,  and  opened,  and 
the  other  side  unsealed,  the  whole  is  then  put 
into  the  extractor,  whirled  round,  reversed, 
whirled  again,  and  removed  tree  of  honey. 
The  frame  is  then  opened  and  the  bar-frame 
applied,  tapes  are  then  laid  upon  the  comb  and 
frame,  and  the  whole  again  reversed,  when  by 
the  application  of  the  necessary  lath  for  the 
comb  to  rest  on,  the  fixing  may  be  completed, 
since  the  tapes  will  already  be  in  their  j)laces. 
The  lower  jjart  of  the  apparatus  is  not  a  posi- 
tive necessity,  since  the  wire  frame  may  be 
laid  upon  an  ordinary  dish  ;  but  for  comfort, 
and  to  prevent  the  bees  getting  into  the 
honey,  which  will  drip  from  the  combs  as  it 
is  being  unsealed,  a  box,  fitted  with  a  tin  dish, 
which  is  covered  with  bee-proof  wire  gauze,  is 
provided,  on  which  the  wire  frame  rests,  so 
that  crumbs  of  comb  may  fall  through,  and 
bleeding  honey  find  its  way  into  the  dish 
below  -without  the  jDossibility  of  injury  to 
inquisitive  bees.  The  comb  space  on  the  hinged 
frame  is  an  inch  in  deptli  between  the  wires. 
The  frame  when  placed  on  the  box  rests  upon 
studs  in  its  upper  edges,  which  prevents  the 
crushing  of  bees.  A  portion  of  the  front  of  the 
box  is  lemoved  to  show  the  tin  dish  and  \vire- 
gauge  protector. 

THE  LANARKSHIRE  HIVE. 

Among  the  many  excellent  hives  that  were 
exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  in  Sep- 
tember last,  there  was  one  that  through  an  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding  of  and  non-com- 
pliance with  the  rules  by  which  the  Show  was 
governed,  was  not  placed  in  competition  ;  but 
since  it  contains  several  valuable  features  of 
approved  utilitj^  it  decidedly  merits  attention 
and  description.  It  was  manufactured  and 
sent  to  the  Show  for  competition  in  Class  3, 
by  our  sometime  correspondent  '  A  Lanai-kshire 
Bee-keeper,'  and  with  these  credentials  we 
need  ofi'er  no  apology  for  bringing  it  more 
closely  before  the  bee-keeping  public.  In 
appearance  it  is  somewhat  like  an  enlarged 
Woodbury,  but  in  construction  it  would  seem 
that  most  of  our  objections  to  that  hive  had 
been  foreseen  many  years  since  by  the  '  Lanark- 
shire Bee-keeper,'  and  avoided  in  the  one  under' 
notice.  It  measures  16|  inches  from  front  to 
rear,  and  17g  inches  from  side  to  side,  inside, 
its  height  is  9|  inches;  and  it  contains  eleven 
frames,  and  one  division-board,  or  dummy. 
Tlie  crown-board  is  entirely  dispensed  with, 
and  in  lieu  of  it  the  tops  of  the  frame-bars. 


which  are  each  fitted  with  the  Stewarton  slide, 
are  made  to  do  duty.  The  engraving  will 
show  how  this  is  effected,  for  the  Stewarton 
slides  quite  fill  the  spaces  between  the  top  bars 
of  the  frames  and  make  the  crown-board  un- 
necessary.    The  ends  of  the  frames  rest  on  the 


front  and  back  of  the  hive,  the  top  edges  of 
the  latter  being  deeply  grooved  along  their 
centres  to  reduce  their  bearing  surfaces,  so 
that  there  may  be  less  danger  to  bees  when 
the  frames  are  placed  in  correct  position. 
The  division-board  is  constructed  with  an 
elongated  top,  which  rests  upon  the  back  and 
front  of  the  hive  in  a  similar  way  to  the  frames ; 
and  although  of  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
thickness  its  top  edge  is  grooved  on  both  sides 
to  receive  the  Stewarton  slide,  so  that  it  (the 
division-board)  may  be  placed  between  any 
two  of  the  frames,  or  outside  the  whole  of 
them,  and  fitted,  by  running  in  the  slides,  in 
the  most  comfortable  way  possible. 

"The  Stewarton  slide  when  thus  ajjplied  to 
bar-frames  in  hives  of  the  Woodburj^  type,  is 
particularly  valuable,  as  it  fulfils  many  duties, 
and  dispenses  with  several  of  the  nuisances  of 
which  we  have  always  complained.  It  fills  up 
the  interstices  between  the  frames  and  is  re- 
movable at  pleasure  ;  it  renders  notches,  racks, 
and  distance-tacks  unnecessai'y,  as  it  j^reserves 
the  distances  between  the  combs  in  a  most 
perfect  manner,  and  ensures  a  rigidity  not 
otherwise  easily  attainable.  When  cut  in  two, 
and  each  portion  drawn  outwards,  it  affords  an 
easy  means  of  administering  food  to  the  bees 
exactly  over  the  cluster,  and  when  supers  are 
placed  upon  the  hive  the  bees  can  be  admitted 
to  take  them  from  any  point  between  any  of 
the  combs.  These  observations  will  by  many 
be  looked  upon  as  reminders  only,  since  '  A 
Renfrewshire  Bee  -  keeper '  claimed  all  these 
advantages  for  the  slide,  in  his  able  articles  on 
the  Stewarton  hive  and  system,  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  Journal,  and  their  repetition  is 
only  incidental  as  showing  the  value  of  the 
slide  when  ajjplied  to  the  ordinartj  bar-frame 
hive. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  sides  of  the  frames  are  of 
greater  width  than  the  top  tjars,  and  at  their 
lower  ends,  where  they  touch  and  keep  each 
other   steady,    they   have    exactly  the    width 
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which  is  required,  for  a  comb  covered  on  both 
sides  with  bees,  the  true  distance  of  the  combs 
from  each  other  is  always  thus  correctly  kept, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar  shape  the  in- 
sertion of  the  division-board  between  any  two 
of  them,  or  outside  the  whole  of  them,  forces 
them  all  firmly  into  their  proper  places.     It 
will   also  be  seen  that  the  space  between  the 
sides  (or  ends)  of  the  frames,  is  much  less  than 
usual,  being  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ; 
and  as  there  is  only  about  the  same  space  be- 
tween them    (the    frame-ends)   and   the  front 
and  back  of  the  hive,  there  is  little  chance  of 
comb-building    going    on    anywhere    except, 
where  it  is  intended  to  be,  within  the  frames. 
There  is  another  .feature  connected  with  these 
frames,  which  is  invaluable,  and  into  which  all 
hive-builders  should  stick  'the  proverbial  pin,' 
as  it  solves  a  difficulty  which  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  general  introduction  of  wax-sheets 
for    guides    for   combs,   and   will   make  their 
use  a  positive  pleasure.     Each  of  the   frames 
is  fitted  with  a  false  bar  A,  which  is  intended 
to    lie  close    under  the  top    bar    proper :    by 
taking  a  frame  in  the  two   hands  in  the  or- 
dinary way,    and   pressing    against   this  false 
bar,   the   latter   is  pushed    out   into    the    fin- 
gers which  grasp  the  top  of  frame  ;  and  when 
out  it  will  be  at  once  seen  how  simple  and  easy 
the  whole  arrangement  is,  and  how  valuable  it 
must    be  as  an  aid,  from  its  applicability,   to 
every  bar-frame  in  existence.     This  false  bar, 
which  may  be  reckoned  a  true  friend,  is  of  an 
inch  in  width  and  5-16ths  in  thickness,  it  is  of 
pine,  and  has  a  saw  kerf  down  its  centre,  from 
one  end  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  other, 
and  this  saw  kerf,  when  widened  at  its  open 
end  by  the  insertion  of  a  key  or  a  pencil  permits 
the  introduction  of  the  wax-sheet   guide,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  same  allows  the  wood  to 
close,  and    hold  the  guide-sheet  firmly  in  its 
place,  when  it  is  further  and  more  ^vrcAy  fixed 
by  one  or  two  fine  wire-nails  or  screws  which 
are    passed    through    the    bar,    bringing    its 
almost  sundered  parts  as  close  together  as  is 
necessary  to   ensure  the  security  of  the  wax 
guide  sheet.     The  bar  is  then  returned  to  its 
place  under  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  the  (juide, 
which  is  almost  infallible,  is  fixed.* 

The  false  bars  in  addition  to  their  duty  as 
guideholders     for    the    stock-hive,    are     also 


*  The  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  honey-combs  from 
Ayrshire  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
September  last,  was  said  to  have  been  entirely  due  to 
the  use  of  embossed  wax-sheets  for  guides;  and  Messrs. 
Anderson  and  Fergusson,  the  exhibitors,  when  asked 
whether  the  preparatiwi  of  hives  with  such  frail  wax- 
guides  was  not  a  laborious  work,  answered,  '  We'U  d'ye 
mind,  when  we're  a'  ready  we  can  jest  do  ten  (hives)  in 
an  hour.'  This  was  scarcely  credible,  but  if  the  hives 
had  fittings  similar  to  the  above,  the  wonder  ceiisi's. —  En. 


adapted  as  the  bars  for  the  super,  and  rest  in 
notches  cut  in  the  latter,  similarly  to  those 
usual  in  the  AVoodbury  bar  super  ;  and  although 
we  cannot  approve  of  notches  when  a  plain 
rabbet  would  answer  as  well,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  system  by  which  the  same  sized  bar 
is  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  both  hive 
and  super,  so  that  suitable  comb  may  be  ex- 
changed from  one  to  the  other,  almost  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  bees,  or  hives  or  supers 
built  up  for  exhibition  or  to  order,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  combs  from  difierent  hives  in 
the  apiary.  No  cutting-out  combs  just  begun 
in  a  stock  hive,  and  retixing  them  in  the  super 
to  aid  it,  the  bar  itself  with  the  comb  upon  it 
is  available  and  ready,  and  simply  requires 
transposing,  and  should  a  comb  of  brood 
appear  in  a  super,  what  is  easier  than  to 
transfer  it  to  the  stock-hive  and  replace  it  with 
a  jjure  white  side  comb  therefrom  ? 

Then  with  regard  to  mniiipudation,  the  "'  Lan- 
arkshire Bee-keeper'  in  his  '  Directions  '  says, 
'  The  j)lan  of  this  hive,  as  will  be  seen,  does 
away  with  the  crown-board,  and  admits  of  easy 
manipulation,  any  frame  can  be  oj)erated  upon 
without  disturbing  the  bees  on  those  adjacent, 
as  ample  room  can  be  given  by  withdrawing 
the  dividing-board  and  sliding  the  intervening 
frames  towards  the  oioeniug  thus  made.'  It 
matters  not  what  part  of  the  hive  is  to  be 
inquired  into,  nor  where  the  dividing-board  is, 
if  the  hive  be  full,  the  board  will  be  at  the 
outside  of  the  comb,  but  wherever  it  may  be  its 
withdrawal  will  give  lateral  space,  and  this  we 
hold  to  be  an  imperative  essential  in  a  bar- 
frame  hive,  as  without  it  there  must  always 
be  danger  of  rolling  or  crushing  some  of  the 
bees  in  extracting  or  returning  the  combs  on 
making  examination. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  BLIGH  BEE  QUIETER. 

This  favourite  little  affair,  the  invention  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Bligh,  has  just  been 
rendered  complete  by  the  addition  to  it,  of  a 
means  by  which  bee-quieting  jnay  be  carried  to 
any  extent  by  fumigation.  Originally  the 
bellows  was  simply  intended  for  use  in  pro- 
curing and  directing  a  jet  of  smoke  against 
obstreperous  bees,  but  now,  by  removing  the 
nozzle,  and  substituting  '  the  fumigator,'  their 
quieting  maj'  be  carried  to  such  an  extent 

'  That  death  and  nature  will  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die.' 

The  fumigator  may  be  used  without  the 
bellows,  by  applying  the  lips  and  blowing 
through  it ;  the  tin  tube  in  the  centre  is  seamed 
so  tliat  heat  will  not  cause  it  to  burst,  and  the 
two   wnodi'u    I'lids  111    almost   hcrmotically,  j^et 
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are  easy  of  insertion  or  withdrawal.  The  tube 
is  iirst  fixed  on  to  the  wooden  delivery  pipe, 
the  pufF-ball  torn  into  small  pieces  is  then 
crowded  into  the  tube,  a  vesuvian  (cigar-light) 


freshly  ignited  is  thrust  into  the  puff-ball,  the 
wooden  mouth-piece  inserted,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  ready  for  use.  As  a  means  of  readily 
producing  the  stupefying  vapour,  with  the 
least  possible  waste  of  material,  we  have  found 
nothing  to  equal  this  apparatus,  which  we 
think  will  commend  itself  to  all  bee-keepers. 


THE  SLINDON  HIVE. 
By  the  favour  of  F.  R.  Jackson,  Esq.,  we  are 
enabled  to  place  before  our  readers  engravings 
of  this  hive,  which  is  considered  by  its  inventor 


THE  SLINDON  HIVE. 
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FRONT  SHtTTTEE. 


the  best  for  all  purposes  throughout  the"  year. 
Its  front  and  back  are  of  fixed  glass,  and  its  top 
is  composed  of  glass  plates,  through  which  the 


bees  may  be  observed  at  their  labours.  One  of 
the  principal  features  is  an  arrangement  by 
which  any  part  of  the  hive  can  be  operated  on 


THE  SLINDON  FRAME. 


without  disturbing  the  remainder.  The  hive 
was  fully  described  by  its  inventor  on  p.  120  of 
the  Journal  for  November  last. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOWS. 

Statistics  of  Flower  and  Bee  Show  of  1874,  as 
compared  with  Flower  Show  only  of  1873  : — 

1873.  1874. 

First  Day.  First  Day. 

(Saturday,'  2s.  Qd.  day.)  (Is.  day.) 

Season  Tickets 6024  Season  Tickets 2850 

Payments 1265  Payments 6638 


8488 
In  Cash,  281/.  18s. 

Second  Day. 

Season  Tickets 2654 

Payments  (Is.) ....     6147 

7801 
In  Cash,  267/.  7«. 

TmBD  Day. 

Season  Tickets 3336 

Payments  (Is.) 5779 

9115 

In  Cash,  288/.  19a 

ToTAi  :— 

Visitors.  Cash. 

25,404  828/.  4«. 


6279 
In  Cash,  156/.  17j.  Qd. 

Second  Day. 
(Fireworks  at  Night.) 

Season  Tickets 2C95 

Payments  (Is.) 6155 

8850 
In  Cash,  307/.  15s. 

Thihd  Day. 

Season  Tickets 2238 

Payments  (Is.) 3996 

6234 
In  Cash,  199/.  16s. 

Total  :— 

Visitors.  Cash. 

21,363        664/.  8s.  Qd. 

Excess  of  Cash  (1874),  163/.  16s.  Qd. 

The  last  day  of  the  Show  in  1873,  when  there  was 
no  extra  attraction,  multiplied  by  three  would  point 
to  an  extra  profit  brought  by  the  bees  of  228/.  16s., 
added  to  1637.  15s.  6d.  =  392/.  lis.  6c/.;  as  well  as 
affording  extra  gratification  to  season-ticket  holders, 
stall-keepers,  and  for  visitors  to  Aquarium. 

Quantity  of  Food. — A  hive  should  contain  at  least 
twenty  pounds  of  honey  for  the  support  of  the  bees 
during  winter  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
if  you  increase  the  number  in  the  hive  by  union, 
they  will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  food.  In 
fact,  precisely  the  contrary  is  the  case  ;  the  more 
abundant  the  stock  of  bees  in  autumn,  the  richer  and 
better  able  to  work  they  will  be  in  the  spring.  The 
more  forward,  therefore,  will  they  be  in  summer, 
and  the  greater  will  be  your  profits. — Richardson. 
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"J*  These  columns  are  open  to  Subscribers,  so  that  their 
queries,  replies,  correspondence,  and  experiences,  may  be 
fully  and  faithfully  recorded;  and  for  the  discussion  of 
all  theories  and  systems  in  Bee-culture,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  all  hives  and  appurtenances,  that  the  truth  reyard- 
ing  them  may  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must 
not  be  expected  to  coincide  tvith  all  the  vieios  expressed  by 
the  various  ivriters.  All  Correspondence  is  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 


REMOVING  BEES  FROM  BARNS,  &c. 

lu  the  November  number  of  the  Journal  a  corre- 
spondent asks  for  a  description  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  obtain  the  bees  and  honey  from  a  granary, 
alluded  to  on  page  118.  In  this  case  the  granary  was 
a  wooden  building,  composed  of  upright,  square  tim- 
bers, about  a  foot  apart,  with  the  usual  diagonals, 
boarded  on  both  sides,  leaving  empty  air-spaces 
of  about  four  inches  depth  between  each  pair  of 
uprights,  and  in  one  of  these  the  bees  had  taken  up 
their  position  and  built  their  combs.  The  granary 
being  a  nice  building,  the  owner  was  unwilling  to 
allow  it  to  be  damaged,  and  would  only  permit  of 
the  removal  of  two  of  the  outside  boards  ;  and,  for- 
tunately, on  these  being  taken  down,  the  nesting- 
place  of  the  bees  was  disclosed. 

They  had  ensconced  themselves  between  two  of  the 
uprights  forming  the  framing  of  the  granary  walls, 
and  had  built  their  seven  combs  downward  from  one 
of  the  diagonals,  each  built  diagonally  in  the  12- 
by-4  inch  space  between  the  uprights,  and  they 
all  came  down  to  an  even  depth  at  bottom,  as  I 
believe  is  usual.  The  bees  were,  as  one  might  sup- 
pose, somewhat  angry  at  the  rude  disturbance  we 
were  creating :  they  were  very  strong,  and,  being 
quite  unassailable  except  from  below,  they  appeared 
a  ticklish  lot  to  deal  with.  Had  I  been  allowed 
to  remove  one  or  two  other  boards,  so  as  to  have 
exposed  their  whole  nest,  the  work  would  have  been 
easy,  as  the  bees  would  then  have  been  so  fright- 
ened that  I  could  have  removed  the  combs  one  by 
one,  and,  brushing  the  bees  off,  could  have  allowed 
them  to  cluster  as  a  natural  swann,  and  then  hiving 
them,  should  have  had  them  securely  ;  but  as  it  was, 
they  could  only  be  attacked  from  below  their  combs, 
and  I  therefore  proceeded  as  follows  : — I  first  fixed  a 
piece  of  board  in  the  12-by-4  inch  opening  under  the 
bees  in  a  sloping  position,  so  that  falling  bees  would 
be  thrown  outwards,  as  by  a  hopper  or  shoot,  and  then, 
although  very  much  against  my  teaching,  I  prepared 
to  fumigate  them  with  burning  puff-ball,  as  the  only 
available  means  of  dislodging  them  from  their  combs. 
In  fumigating  I  simply  put  the  puff-ball  into  a  cloven 
stick,  having  no  fumigating  apparatus,  and  having 
lighted  it,  moved  it  about  beneath  the  combs,  so  that 
its  fumes  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass.  Its  effect 
was  most  astonishing  ;  thousands  of  the  bees  tum- 
bled out  as  in  a  shower,  and  glided  into  a  skep  which 
I  was  holding  imder  the  shoot,  and  those  that  were 
left  in  the  combs  were  too  stupid  to  make  any  objec- 
tion to  what  followed. 

Placing  the  skep  on  the  ground  I  proceeded  to 


break  out  the  combs  with  my  hands,  thrusting  my 
right  hand  up  amongst  them,  separating  them  from 
the  walls  of  the  granary,  to  wliich  they  were  at- 
tached, and  catching  them  with  my  loft  hand  as  they 
fell  ;  the  bees  were  then  brushed  off  them  into  the 
skep,  and  they  were  placed  upon  a  dish  to  be  taken 
home.  As  might  be  expected,  groping  with  my 
naked  hands,  and  working  in  the  dark,  I  received 
several  stings,  but  having  been  already  'inoculated 
with  bee-poison,'  I  am  glad  to  say  that  very  little 
uneasiness  was  thus  caused.  The  bees  in  the  skep, 
when  they  became  quiet,  were  removed  to  Sturford 
Mead,  and  successfully  united  by  one  of  the  garden- 
ers to  some  bees  of  his  own. — J.  A.  Abbott,  Junior, 
Expert,  Hanwell,  W. 


THE  OCTAGON  HIVE. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Davidson  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  I  am  enabled  to  present  the  '  Renfrew- 
shire Beekeeper '  and  others  with  the  figure  and 
description   of  the   hive   used   by    Sir   Christopher 


Wren.  Some  words  which  I  am  not  sure  of  having 
deciphered  correctly  are  underlined,  and  will,  I  hope, 
be  printed  in  italics.  I  cannot  at  present  verify  the 
spelling — owing  to  a  copy  of  Hartlibb,  which  I  would 
have  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  having  been  un- 
fortunately used  for  waste  paper — and  the  work  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  best  libraries  of  either  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow.  As  to  the  data  on  which  I 
ventured  to  hint  that  Milton  copied  from  Hartlibb, 
it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  no  other 
old  bee  look  that  I  know  of  in  which  he  could  have 
found  Wren's  letter. 

Whether  Milton  copied  incorrectly,  or  quotations 
are  made  from  Milton  incorrectly,  I  leave  to  others 
to  determine.  But  the  letter  of  Wren,  as  originally 
printed,  is  dated  not  ICth  but  2Gth  of  February, 
1634,  and  it  concludes  thus  : — 

'We  must  rather  desire  of  you  '  (Hartlibb)  'farther 
liffht  in  this  business,  which,  I  prosunie,  you  can  afford 
us  from  other  men's  observations  that  have  tried  the  like 
experiment,  for  yet,  you  see,  oius  is  imperfect,  and  we 
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know  not  what  to  make  of  it. — Sir,  I  am  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  Christ.  Wren.' 

'A  E  three  octagoual  boxes  in  all  particulars  of  one  shape 
and  size, 
c  a  hole  in  the  top  which  is  the  same  in  every. 
D  a  cover  the  same  to  every  hole  turning  upon  a  pin. 
E  a  wire  which  pulls  the  cover  to  close  it  upon  occasions. 
G  G  G  holes  through  which  the  ends  of  the  wire  appear. 
H  H  H  the  doores  every  one  to  be  opened  or  shut  by  little 

slides,  the  lower  doores  are  open,  the  others  shut. 
K  K  K  the  upper  edges  of  every  liox  sloped  away  lowerdly, 
the  bottoms  are  likewise  sloped   away  correctly  that 
one  box  may  fit  to  any  of  the  other  two. 
ji  a  little   key  made  to  screw  on  the  ends  of  wires  y* 
appear  in  the  holes,  by  that  means  to  close  any  of  the 
holes  in  the  sides.     Behind  opposite  to  the  sides  h  h 
are  doors  that  open  with  hinges  and  liolts,  about  foiir 
inches  one  way  and  six  the  other,  and  within  each 
piece  of   dear  glass  cemen'.ed  to  the  inside  of  the 
box  to  look  in  upon  occasion. 
Each  box  is  lined  with  rush  mat  :  it  stands  in  a  case  of 
Ihesi:  that  serves  both  as  a  stock  and  a  covering  to  it. 
'  This  is  the  sketch  of  the  hive  sent  by  Sir  C.  Wren  to 
M.  Harlibb.' 

After  examining  all  the  evidence  within  my  reach, 
I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  t)ie 
claims  of  Wren  to  be  the  inventor  of  octagon  hives 
are  -without  foundation.  Can  the  '  Renfrewshire 
Beekeeper'  state  whether  the  Dr.  Wilkins,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  to  whom  Rusden  refers,  was  the  same 
with  Dr.  Wilkins,  Warden  of  Wadhani,  at,  or  prior 
to,  1653  ;  if  so,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  de- 
termining where  he  got  his  model.  Apart  from  the 
slides  invented  by  Kerr,  what  is  original,  and  what 
is  there  in  the  Stewarton  system  as  to  principle  and 
practice  that  was  not  in  full  operation  before  1819  V 
— Questioner. 

THE  BEST  HIVE. 

Although,  as  a  member  of  the  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation, I  held  a  free  pass  to  the  Bee  Show  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  early  last  September,  business  pre- 
vented me  visiting  it  till  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
its  closing. 

I  found  enough  of  exhibits  in  the  way  of  bee- 
furniture  alone  to  have  amply,  and  very  profitably, 
repaid  an  entire  day's  examination,  but  with  my 
limited  time  I  had  to  deprive  myself  of  this  plea- 
sure and  hurry  forward  to  see  the  results  in  the 
way  of  honey  and  honey-comb,  the  cpiality  and 
quantity  of  which  is,  after  all,  the  grand  and  crucial 
test  of  '  which  is  the  best  hive.' 

It  required  no  long  time  to  decide  on  these  points, 
as  no  one  could  have  seen  the  splendid  '  supers  '  from 
Ayrshire  without  being  as  I  was,  almost  astounded 
at  the  marvellous  display  whether  considered  as  to 
quantity  or  quality,  and  I,  like  young  Norval, 

'  Longed  to  know 
How  battles  there  were  fought  and  won.' 

Well,  getting  all  the  numbers  constituting  your 
first  volume,  I  have  carefully  read  up  all  tlie 
letters  of  your  correspondent,  '  A  Renfrewshire  Bee- 
keeper ;'  and  I  must  say,  that  I  think  his  reasoning  is 
so  close,  and  his  arguments  so  founded  on  reason,  that 
all  unprejudiced  persons  must  admit  that  if  the 
'  Stewarton  '  be  not  the  best  hive,  it  is  at  any  rate 
that  which  most  readily  facilitates  the  very  best 
method  of  working  bees,  as  so  amply  verified  by  the 


splendid   supers  of  Ayrshire  honey,  magnificent  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

And  yet — and  yet — though,  as  a  bee-keeper  in  at 
present  but  an  humble  way,  I  do  not  intend  to 
simply  follow  out  all  the  working  of  the  Stewarton 
plan  ;  that  is  to  say,  bearing  in  mind  the 
principles  laid  down  by  our  '  Renfrewshire ' 
friend,  I  shall  vary  the  details,  considering 
it  the  duty  of  every  one  to  strike  out 
some  new  path  for  himself,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  add 
to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  ;  besides  which  I 
have,  like  perhaps  many  others,  certain  hives  and 
other  bee-furniture  which  I  am  by  no  means  desirous 
either  to  abandon  or  throw  away. 

For  instance,  at  the  end  of  May  last,  I  got  home 
a  strong  first  swarm,  bees  alone  weighing  fully  4  lbs., 
hived  in  a  flat  top  straw  hive,  whose  dimensions 
are  13-^  in.  diameter  by  8J  in.  height,  both  inside. 
The  hive  is  fitted  with  a  window  at  the  back,  a 
feeding-hole  at  the  top  3  jn.  diameter,  and  the  straw 
at  the  bottom  is  worked  to  a  wooden  hoop. 

The  bees  showed  no  inclination  to  take  to  supers  ; 
and  I  have  not  deprived  them  of  any  honey  what- 
ever, preferring  to  give  them  their  first  year  entirely 
to  themselves,  and,  judging  from  the  window  and  the 
weight  of  hive,  I  think  they  have  laid  up  a  pretty 
good  store  for  themselves.  For  ventilation  during 
winter  I  have  had  a  glass  saucer  made  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle  with  a  rim  standing  upward,  an  in- 
verted tumbler  standing  in  the  saucer,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  condensed  vapour  to  run  back  into 
the  hive.  Round  the  outside  of  the  hive  I  have 
bound  some  old  felt  carpet.  The  entrance-door 
cut  out  of  the  floor-board,  I  have  narrowed  by 
perforated  zinc  ^-iuch  wide,  thus  securing  ample 
supply  of  air  to  the  inhabitants.  The  hive  rests 
on  a  wooden  stand,  having  a  hinged  roof,  and, 
while  airy,  is  well  protected  from  all  rain  and 
wet. 

Hoping,  therefore,  that  all  will  go  well  with  my 
bees,  as  also  those  of  others,  my  first  operation  in 
spring  after  I  see  my  bees  fairly  at  work  will  be  to 
place  a  nadir  under  ray  present  hive,  and  then  add 
supers  as  required,  cutting  out  holes  in  the  roof  of 
my  present  hive  towards  the  circumference  so  as  to 
permit  only  the  side  comb-workers  to  pass  upwards 
into  the  supers  ;  and  here,  I  should  ask  the 
'  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,'  about  what  time  or  after 
what  symptoms  I  should  first  place  my  nadir.  These 
are  little  points  he  does  not  fully  explain,  see  page 
14  of  your  Journal,  Vol.  1.  Again,  after  the  bees 
are  well  in  the  nadir,  could  I  remove  them  away  so 
as  to  form  an  artificial  swarm;  and  in  the  event  of 
the  queen  not  being  with  those  in  the  nadir,  will 
those  in  the  latter  when  removed  from  the  parent 
hive  be  able  to  raise  one  for  themselves,  or  should 
one  be  given  then  ?  Further,  and  vice  versa, 
suppose  the  queen  be  taken  away  in  the  nadir  will 
those  left  in  the  parent  hive  raise  a  queen  ? 

If  both  those  will  be  done  by  the  bees  themselves, 
this  removing  of  the  nadir  seems  to  me  an  easy  way 
of  forming  artificial  swarms. 

Will  the  '  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper'  permit  me  to 
point  out  to  him  how  much  better  ho  would  find  it 
to  work  his  entrances  out  of  the  floor-boards  instead 
of  cutting  them  out  of  the  bodies  of  his  hives,  thus 
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saving  the  fitting  of  doors  and  tlie  closing  of  them 
when  he  storifies,  &c. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  style  of  hive  is  as  good  as 
another  if  it  can  be  icorked  equally  as  well  as 
shown  by  results. — A.  D.,  Penge,  Nov.  2Gth,  1874. 


HIVES. 

Having  one  hive  in  a  Woodbury,  one  in  a  Petti- 
grew,  and  five  in  other  straw  skeps,  I  am  anxious 
to  commence  hive -building  as  soon  as  may  be  to 
prepare  for  getting  all  of  them  into  sensible  hives 
by  the  spring. 

I  have  carefully  studied  all  the  articles  in  each 
number  of  the  Journal,  hoping  to  meet  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  best  hive,  but,  alas!  in  vain.  Here 
I  am  told  straw,  in  another  place  wood,  and  last 
of  all,  Mr.  Jackson  telk  me  '  the  best  moveable 
comb-hive'  is  composed  of  glass.  I  think  of  having 
one  upon  this  plan,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  like  it. 
I  am  inclined  to  adopt  that  which  is  so  fully  ex- 
plained on  page  134,  Vol.  I.,  the  oblong  shape,  ar- 
ranged for  a  partition  in  case  a  smaller  space  is 
desirable  for  a  small  stock. — A.  W. 


QUEEN-CAGES. 

By  reading  the  letters  of  Sir.  Carr  and  '  Renfrew- 
shire Bee-keeper,'  on  their  respective  cages  in  this 
month's  Journal,  all  bee-keepers  will  see  that  they 
have  arrived  at  perfection  in  introdncing  alien 
queens  to  hives.  Let  the  bees  be  in  an  amiable 
or  irritable  mood  they  do  not  lose  a  queen.  At  the 
end  of  forty-eight  hoixrs  the  one  gentleman  presses 
down  a  wire  on  the  princi]3le  '  of  Jack-in-the-box.' 
Presto  !  the  prison-door  flies  open,  out-steps  her 
majesty,  and  commences  her  maternal  duties  at 
once  ;  and  he  is  so  '  confident  of '  complete  success, 
that  he  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  ascertain- 
ing the  condition  of  the  queen.  The  other  gentle- 
man pulls  up  a  wire,  and  royalty  '  walks  out  at  her 
leisure  upon  the  comb  in  the  centre  of  the  brood- 
nest.' 

Who  will  hesitate  to  introduce  Lignriau  queens 
now  ?  There  is  no  danger  of  a  valuable  queen's  life 
now.  The  veriest  tyro  can  manage  it  now.  It 
does  not  matter  what  shape,  make,  or  material  his 
hive  is,  be  it  straw,  wood,  or  adobe,  be  it  flat-top, 
round-top,  or  conical-top,  be  it  triangular,  sqnare, 
hexagon,  or  octagon,  if  it  has  a  hole  or  space  in  the 
top ;  if  it  has  not,  a  knife,  anger,  or  gouge,  will  soon 
clear  out  the  desired  room.  If  he  has  a  moveable 
comb  hive  ho  must  get  an  '  improved  cage.'  It  has 
a  sliding  door,  is  cent  per  cent  cheaper,  has  been 
nine  years  in  use,  has  a  deal  more  wisdom  in  it,  and 
when  the  queen  is  released  it  can  be  left  in  the  Live 
till  next  time.  Let  him  order  a  queen  and  procure 
one  of  those  cages,  it  does  not  matter  which,  the 
one  was  invented  ten  years .  ago,  and  is  a  little 
longer  than  the  other.  The  other  is  a  more 
recent  invention,  but  a  Crystal  Palace  first -prize 
concern.  Then  dethrone  his  black  queen,  attend  to 
the  instructions,  plainly  given — mind,  only  seven 
attendants.  Success  is  certain,  for  in  two  days  you 
have  only  to'  press  or  pull  the  wire,   foi^th  steps  the 


Rha>tian  beauty,  and  the  grateful  blacks  laugh  a 
chorus  of  joy.  But  stop  !  is  it  not  a  most  unfor- 
tunate thing  that  Mr.  Hunter  ami  '  our  Editor'  found 
both  their  queens  dead  next  morning  in  the  first 
prize  cage  !  Two  of  the  ablest  bee-masters  of  the 
day.  No  wonder  a  greenhorn  like  me  was  unsuc- 
cessful. In  a  previous  communication  I  said  I 
found  the  '  Carr  queen-cage  a  veritable  snare  for 
despatching  an  alien  queen.'  As  I  should  like  to 
get  Mr.  Carr  and  '  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper's ' 
opinion  on  where  I  erred,  I  shall  give  detailed  par- 
ticulars. 

Having  a  Lignrian  queen  ordered  I  toi^k  the  first 
opportunity  to  remove  the  black  queen  from  the 
hive  ;  and  so  as  to  have  so  far  a  little  practice,  a 
'  Carr  queen-cage'  was  procured,  we  —  a  friend  and  I 
— put  the  black  queen  into  it  along  with  the  'mys- 
tical number  of  workers,'  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions kindly  sent  with  the  cage. 

We  found  there  was  not  room  for  the  cage  going 
down  between  the  honey-combs  at  the  top  of  the 
skep,  so  we  took  a  knife  and  sliced  enough  of  one  side 
off  a  comb  to  let  down  the  cage  the  full  length.  Seven 
days  afterwards  we  pulled  out  the  cage,  '  the  mystical 
number  of  workers  '  were  all  dead  at  thfe  bottom  of 
the  cage,  and  her  majesty  only  alive  and  quite  well  ! 
Four  or  five  days  afterwards  the  Lignrian  queen 
arrived.  Both  queen  and  bees  being  in  first-rate 
'  order  and  condition '  and  plenty  of  food  beside 
them,  she  was  carefully  caged  along  with  '  seven 
workers,'  put  into  the  hive  a-la-mode.  Forty-eight 
hours  afterwards  the  wire  was  pulled,  and  in  a  little 
time  the  cage  gently  drawn  up,  and,  alas  !  the  luck 
of  odd  numbers  availeth  not  here,  for  '  the  mystical 
seven  workers  '  became  the  '  seven  sleepers  ;  '  and  also 
my  beautiful  queen  was  '  gathereil  to  her  fathers,'  all 
curled  up  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  to  all 
appearance  basely  murdered  by  the  ungrateful 
blacks  !  I  caged,  or  rather  confined  for  forty-eight 
hours,  a  second  Lignrian  queen,  with  two  workers 
on  the  comb  in  the  box,  in  which  she  was  sent, 
according  to  '  our  Editor's  '  advice  and  instructions  ; 
two  hours  after  releasing  her  the  bees  were  carrying 
in  pollen,  and  in  five  weeks  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  yoimg  Lignrian  bees  out  air- 
ing themselves,  and  viewing  their  adopted  country 
for  the  first  time. — J.  S.,  Arbroath. 


It  appears  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Carr 
that  I  am  wrong  in  attributing  to  '  Renfrewshire 
Bee-keeper '  the  original  idea  of  my  queen-cage, 
as  illustrated  in  your  November  issue,  page  119. 

But  on  reference  to  your  Journal  I  find  that  it 
was  only  when  this  gentleman  had  suggested  the 
idea,  that  Mr.  Carr  came  forward  and  described  his 
cage  in  your  columns  as  having  been  invented  some 
years  previously.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
'  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper  '  threw  out  the  idea,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Carr's 
cage.  As  regards  my  own  cage,  the  drawings  were 
made  and  forwarded  to  the  wire- worker  for  execu- 
tion before  I  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  Carr -cage.  I 
am  sure,  from  my  jiersonal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Carr, 
that  he  will  acquit  both  the  latter  gentleman  and 
myself  of  any  intention  to  infringe  upon  his  invcn- 
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tion,  especially  {si  ^jarya  licet  compo9iere  magnis) 
when  he  calls  to  mind  that  a  Le  Verrier  and  an 
Adams  discovered  the  planet  Neptune  at  the  same 
moment  of  time  !  Moreover,  although  the  end 
sought  to  be  attained  by  each  cage  is  the  same,  yet 
the  mode  of  attaining  it  differs  considerably — e.g., 
the  manner  of  ingress  and  egress,  material  and  size 
of  cage,  itc, — in  each  of  which  points  Mr.  Carr  will 
pardon  me  for  preferring  my  own  cage. 

'A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper'  has  kindly  presented 
me  with  two  of  his  cages,  which  at  present  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  proving,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment they  are  much  too  short.  The  length  should 
not  be  less  than  five  or  six  inches,  in  order  to  enable 
the  imprisoned  queen  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
brood.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  success  will  depend 
upon  this.  When  experimenting  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  stranger  queens,  I  have  invariably  found, 
except  during  the  warmest  weather,  that  the  queens 
when  imprisoned  alone  near  the  top  of  the  hive, 
were  deserted  by  the  Lees,  and  left  to  starve.  Will 
not  this  fact  account  for  your  own  and  Mr.  Hunter's 
loss  ?  There  was  no  point  on  which  the  late  Mr. 
Woodbury  more  strongly  insisted  than  this, — that 
the  queen  should  be  imprisoned  upon  the  hrood ;  and 
when,  relating  his  success  in  introducing  several 
queens  by  immersion  in  honey,  &c.,  without  im- 
prisonment, a  novice  stated  to  Mr.  W.  his  belief 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  at  all, 
his  reply  was,  that  he  also  on  his  first  attempt  had 
formed  the  same  opinion,  birt  after  ten  years' 
experience  he  believed  the  introduction  of  stranger 
queens  to  be  the  most  uncertain  of  all  bee  opera- 
tions. My  experience,  of  at  least  ten  years  also, 
entirely  tallies  with  his ;  and  when  relating  the 
successful  introduction  of  the  twelve  queens,  in  your 
November  Number,  with  a  view  to  brevity,  I  omitted 
to  state  that  the  motions  of  the  bees  were  carefully 
observed,  by  means  of  a  window  at  the  back  of  each 
hive,  and  also  on  the  alighting  board,  until  the 
regicidal  frenzy  had  passed  away,  before  a  single 
queen  was  liberated.  Indeed,  after  writing  the 
account,  I  had  a  queen  encased,  rescued,  re- caged, 
released,  and  again  encased,  hut  finally  successfully 
introduced.  The  imprisonment  of  the  queen  of  the 
hive  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
new  c[ueen  in  her  place,  I  believe  to  be  an  important 
element  of  success,  inasmuch  as  the  bees  will  not 
commence  the  formation  of  queen-cells  during  her 
presence  in  the  hive,  and  on  her  removal  the  new 
queen,  occupying  her  place,  becomes  impregnated 
with  her  odour. 

The  alarm  evinced  by  the  stranger  queen,  and  dis- 
played by  her  wildly  rushing  around  the  cage,  will  at 
times  defeat  every  precaution ;  but  when  the 
paroxysms  of  fear  are  over,  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  (and  this  was  repeatedly  proved  by  Mr. 
Woodbury)  that  the  alien  bees  do  feed  the  stranger 
queen,  however  strange  and  contrary  to  our  ideas 
the  fact  may  be.  When  their  intentions  are  most 
regicidal  they  feed  the  queen.  In  one  case  I  had  a 
queen  encased  for  five  days  in  the  midst  of  a  densely 
packed  knot  of  bees,  which  queen  had  undoubtedly 
been  well  fed,  since  on  emerging  from  durance  vile 
she  was  in  excellent  condition  and  commenced 
ovipositing    at   once,     f^o   unaccountable    and  past 


finding  out  are  the  instincts  and  actions  of  our  little 
favourites. — George  Raynoh,  Hazeleigli  Rectory, 
Maldmi,  Dec.  18,  1874. 


It  is  almost  unnecessary  that  I  should  distinctly 
repudiate  the  insinuation  of  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  W.  Carr,  in  last  month's  Journal,  that  my  idea 
of  a  queen-cage  was  borrowed  from  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  his,  more  particularly  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  neither  the  material,  form,  nor 
principle  of  working  are  alike  ;  and  I  can  assure 
your  correspondent,  that  for  the  first  sight  of  his 
drawing  and  description  I  was  indebted  to  the  April 
Number  of  '  our  own  Journal,''  two  months  after  I 
had  published  my  remarks,  this  being  the  earliest 
intimation  I  had  that  Mr.  Carr  had  ever  turned  his 
attention  to  the  qucen-cnge  question. 

Then,  again,  as  to  both  Messrs.  Carr  and  Aston's 
exception  to  my  expression,  '  With  all  cages  stuck 
into  the  combs,'  I  must  explain  to  your  correspon- 
dents that  the  objectionable  word  '  all '  applied 
merely  to  such  cages  as  I  had  any  experience  of, 
viz.,  the  'Pipe-cover,'  and  the  little  zinc  one  Messrs. 
Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons  send  out  gratuitously  along 
with  imported  queens,  otherwise  I  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  qualified  the  expression.  Indeed  my 
recollection  of  the  drawing  of  Mr.  Carr's  No.  2 
cage  was  that  it  was  somewhat  similar  to  No.  1  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  penning  the  last  remarks 
that  I  referred  to  the  IMay  Number,  and  he  may 
pardon  me  saying  that  the  flat  appearance,  as  he 
there  represents  it,  does  not  convey  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  form  of  cage  or  its  value  to  the  mind's 
eye,  without  reference  to  the  letterpress. 

So  much  for  my  '  two  mistakes,'  and  according  to 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Eaynor  is  'also  mistaken'  in  ascribing 
to  '  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper '  the  invention  of 
C[ueen-cages  for  introducing  alien  queens,  &c.  My 
correspondence  for  1864  affords  abundant  evidence, 
from  the  sketches  forwarded  to  apiarian  friends  that 
autumn,  that  the  idea  of  the  flat  cage  for  insertion 
between  the  combs  was  then  matured  ;  and  while 
Mr.  Carr  was  dilating  in  November  of  that  year  in 
the  Journal  of  Ilorticultvre  on  '  Joining  Ligurian 
Queens  and  Bees  to  English  and  Black  Bees,' 
without  the  word  '  queen-cage  '  being  once  alluded  to, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  described  how  he  placed  queens 
over  the  stock,  and  cautiously  admitted  one  bee  at  a 
time,  one  of  the  correspondents  above  referred  to, 
Mr.  Alex.  Ferguson  of  Stewarton — same  month  I 
see — got  made  and  forwarded  to  me — last  day  of  it 
— the  first  queen-cage  of  that  form  I  ever  possessed, 
and  which  I  still  carefully  preserve  ;  and,  curious 
enough,  it  was  my  communicating  the  then  new  idea 
to  Mr.  Woodbury,  that  drew  forth  his  reply  of  Dec. 
14,  1864,  quoted  from  last  month  (there  misprinted 
Februari/),  he  having  adopted  the  pipe-cover  form. 

Mr.  Raynor  is  perfectly  right  in  what  he  says, 
page  119,  of  cages  made  of  fine  wire  being  in  his 
opinion  '  a  decided  advantage  over  those  made  of 
perforated  zinc,  allowing  much  freer  communica- 
tion between  the  alien  queen  and  the  bees,  greater 
warmth,  and  the  more  free  absorption  of  the  odour 
of  the  hive,'  most  important  advantages  of  his  and 
of  mine  ;  and  '  Questioner '  well  describes,  at  page 
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14,  the  objectionable  nature  of  queen-cages  of  zinc, 
from  tbe  poisonous  exudations  collecting  on  the 
surface  of  that  material,  for  which  reason  it  has 
long  been  banished  from  the  apiary,  dairy,  and 
poultry-yard,  here. 

Your  correspondent  put  himself  to  unnecessary 
trouble  in  reporting  the  mishaps  with  my  cage ;  the 
scientific  investigator  is  as  much  interested  to 
chronicle  his  reverses  as  his  successes.  My 
publishing  the  former  has  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing to  me  reports  of  numerous  instances  where  the 
cage  was  employed  with  complete  success. 

It  did  afford  me  pleasure  to  find,  in  our  October 
Number, '  our  Editor'  ranging  Mr.  Carr  and  me  together 
as  opponents  of  a  principle.  Strange,  though  no  less 
true,  that  worker  bees  will  invariably  feed  an  alien 
queen  imprisoned  within  their  hive,  and  regretted  to 
find  last  month  I  was  fairly  deserted  by  my  ally. 
While  I  stake  the  alien  queen  alone  in  the  cage,  he 
provides — I  presume  in  case  of  neglect — the  mystical 
number  of  seven  of  her  majesty's  old  subjects  as  a 
train  ;  and  not  content  with  the  honied  store  on 
either  side  the  cage,  tells  us — now  for  the  first  time 
— he  actually  drops  sugar-syrup  every  twelve  hours 
through  it,  simultaneously,  I  am  afraid,  taking  the 
gloss  off  the  coats  of  the  imprisoned  party,  and  the 
argument,  consequently  with  the  shade  of  Wood- 
bury I  now  stand  alone  !  Although  in  fairness  I 
did  adduce  last  month  the  expressed  opinion  of  '  our 
Editor,' the  Hon.  Sec,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Neighbour,  it  is 
consolatory  to  remember  these  gentlemen  never,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  made  the  experiment,  and  when 
they  do  I  trust  their  experience  will  coincide  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  —  A  Ej;nfrewshire  Bee- 
keeper. 

IVY  HONEY. 

Your  correspondent,  '  E.  W.,'  asks  what  influence 
ivy  has  on  the  value  of  honey V  The  inhabitants  of 
Cuneo,  in  Piedmont,  were  formerly  famous  for  their 
honey.  To  be  able  to  guarantee  that  it  was  honey 
from  Cuneo  was  to  be  assured  of  a  high  price.  The 
place  is  surrounded  by  a  perfect  bed  of  Alpine 
flowers  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  fortifications  thrown 
down  by  the  French  in  1800  have  become  covered 
by  ivy,  which  has  flowered  in  profusion.  Cuneo 
honey  is  now  bitter,  and  the  market  is  spoiled.  The 
Italian,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  produce  of 
the  Ijee,  will  not  thank  you  if  you  ofl'er  him  Cuneo 
honey. — J.  S.  A.  Herford,  Tarrant  Kci/iiston,  Bland- 
ford,  Deceviher-2,  1874. 


In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  'E.  W.,'  of 
Dublin,  I  beg  to  say,  for  many  years  my  apiary 
stood  within  twenty  yards  of  a  very  large  amount  of 
ivy,  which  in  its  turn,  true  to  the  decrees  of  Nature, 
flowered  most  beautifully  and  profusely.  It  was  an 
intense  treat  to  stand  on  a  fine  sunny  autumnal  day 
to  watch  the  busy  movement  of  my  bees,  and  listen 
to  that  peculiarly  cheerful,  merry  hum  of  my  little 
pets  which  so  pleases  both  the  eye  and  ear  of  the 
enthusiastic  apiarian.  In  fine  seasons  the  stores  of 
food  and  honey  from  these  trees  of  ivy  would  afford 
supplies  to  the  bees  for  from  two  to  three  weeks,  in 
which    time   it  may  easily  be  conjectured  that  much 


honey  was  stored ;  yet  I  did  not  think  it  was  at  all 
necessary  to  touch  the  honey  obtained,  much  less  to 
rob  my  little  favourites  of  their  hard-earned  supplies. 
Surely,  however  clever  we  may  be  as  apiarians,  we 
must  never  attempt  to  teach  these  wonderful  little 
insects  what  'they'  ought  to  do  in  a  st.ate  of  nature, 
for  the  laws  of  Nature  [N.B.  the  word  Nature  should 
always  be  read  '  the  Creator '],  which  are  immutable 
and  unalterable,  teach  '  the  little  busy  bees '  their 
lesson  from  the  moment  they  emerge  from  the  cell, 
what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid  ;  and  I  for  one  feel 
quite  convinced  that  '  E.  W.'  did  very  wrong  when 
he  deprived  his  bees  of  the  honey  they  had  collected 
from  the  ivy ;  neither  do  I  apprehend  that  any  dis- 
agreeable consequence  will  result  by  leaving  the 
few  frames  as  an  experiment,  for  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  this  ivy-honey  will  be  consumed 
with  equal  avidity  with  the  rest  in  the  hive,  when 
the  bees  take  it  in  its  turn  for  their  consumption. 
I  may  add,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ivy  is  one 
of  the  very  few  flowers,  through  a  wise  provision  of 
Nature  given  for  the  use  of  the  bee  to  make  up  the 
supplies  which  have  become  deficient  through  con- 
sumption since  the  lapse  of  the  warm  weather  till 
the  arrival  of  so  important  a  bee-food  supply  as  the 
ivy,  and  thus  enable  the  residents  of  the  hive  to 
commence  a  long,  cold,  and  trying  winter  with  well- 
provisioned  stores. — Chas.  H.  Edwards,  December, 
1874. 


TRIGONA,   OR    BRAZILIAN    STINGLESS 
HONEY-BEES. 

At  our  great  Bee  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  I 
exhibited  a  nest,  with  the  bees,  brood-comb,  and 
honey-pots  of  these  remarkable  and  smallest  honey 
bees  known  in  the  world.  They  came  to  England 
in  a  hollow  piece  of  logwood,  and  when  being  un- 
loaded at  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  July  17th,  1869, 
the  nest  fell  out  of  the  hole  on  to  the  ground,  and 
was  carried  into  an  office  and  placed  on  the  desk. 
When  they  came  to  the  office  on  the  Monday  morning 
following,  they  found  the  desk  covered  with  the  bees, 
(but  they  were  thought  to  be  ants  at  first).  The 
gentleman  in  whose  office  they  had  been  placed, 
being  a  scientific  man,  placed  the  bees  and  their  nest 
in  a  bo.x  which  he  covered  with  a  glass,  and,  knowing 
that  I  took  a  great  interest  in  bees,  brought  them 
out  to  me  to  Newton  Heath. 

As  I  had  never  seen  any  of  these  Trigona  bees 
before,  I  sent  some  of  the  live  bees,  with  a  piece  of 
the  brood-comb,  in  which  young  bees  were  just  being 
hatched,  also  a  section  of  the  nest  containing  honey- 
pots,  filled  with  pollen.  Sec,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Smith, 
of  the  ]5ritish  Museum,  late  Pi-esident  of  the 
Entomological  Society,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  he  being 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  we  have  in  Great 
Britain  on  hymenopterous  insects.  Mi\  Smith 
kindly  wrote  to  me  saying,  '  The  bees  sent  are  the 
Brazilian  honey-bees  bclongingto  thcgenera  Trigona; 
they  being  exotic,  1  do  not  imagine  it  will  be  possible 
to  propagate  them  here.  They  do  not  construct 
honey-cells,  but  honey-pots  ;  as  you  have  the  brood, 
the  most  important  thing  you  can  attend  to  is  to 
secure  the  queen.     1  once  obtained  one  from  a  brood 
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sent  from  Brazil  in  spirit.  I  cannot  find  that  yonr 
bee  is  a  described  species,  as  it  is  not  in  tlie  Britisli 
Museum.  You  will  have  ascertained  that  these  bees 
are  the  stingless  bees  of  South  America  ;  thejr  are 
found  also  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Ai'chipelago.' 

This  nest  of  the  Trigona  is  nearly  the  colour  of 
logwood,  with  a  smooth,  hard,  outside  casing,  in 
shape  the  same  as  the  size  of  liole  in  the  logwood, 
which  measured  S-|-  inches  long,  and  5  inches  long, 
and  about  IJ  inches  diameter  each  of  them,  nearly 
round  but  joined  together.  The  nest  and  insects 
weighed  7^  ounces,  and  the  jiots  are  filled  with 
pollen  and  honey,  which  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  thin, 
and  tastes  sour,  or  like  fermented  honey.  The 
brood-combs  contained  brood  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

On  August  17tli  the  thermometer  went  up  to 
98  degrees  in  the  sun,  and  the  Trigona  were  very 
busy  flying  about  the  box,  so  I  placed  it  in  the 
garden  and  allowed  a  number  of  the  bees  to  fly  out ; 
but  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  bees  return  to  the  box, 
so  I  concluded  they  must  have  lost  their  queen, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  deserted  her;  and  this 
afterwards  proved  to  be  the  fact.  As  the  brood- 
combs  when  brought  to  me  contained  eggs  and  brood 
in  all  stages  of  development,  the  queen  must  have 
been  in  the  nest  within  a  day  or  two  from  that  time, 
so  I  think  she  must  have  got  lost  when  the  nest  fell 
out  upon  the  ground,  or  that  she  swarmed  with  the 
bees  when  left  on  the  office-desk,  and  .so  got  lost,  so 
the  bees  gradually  died  away;  but  I  think  I  could 
have  kept  tliem  in  a  warm  room  over  the  winter  if 
they  had  not  lost  their  queen.  It  was  very  amusing 
to  watch  these  beautiful  active  Lilliputians,  as  they 
were  constantly  brushing  tliemselves  and  smoothing 
the  hairs  on  their  body  with  their  hind  feet,  and 
sometimes  with  four  feet  at  once,  holding  on  with  the 
two  fore  feet.  1  have  no  doubt  they  thought  them- 
selves great  dandies,  being  so  very  particular  about 
their  dress.  At  night  they  all  return  into  their  nest. 
These  Trigona  were  nearly  shining  black,  less  than 
-^^  of  an  inch  long,  with  wings  of  rainbow  colours 
longer  than  the  abdomen.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
them  dissected  and  mounted  for  the  microscope. 

These  were  the  only  Trigona  bees  that  ever  arrived 

in  England  alive  ;  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury  tried  to 

import  these  bees  into  this  country,  and  a  nest  was 

sent   to  him   from   Australia,   which  is   now  in  the 

British  Museum.     The   bi-ood  was   fed  with   honey 

and  water,  but  they   all   died  before  they  arrived  in 

England. — Wii.li.\m     Carr,    Newton    Ileatli,    near 

3/ai!chi'ster.  . 

(  ft)  be  conttnuea). 


THE  WOODPECKER. 

I  think  the  following  may  be  wortli  insertion  in 
your  valuable  Journal.  In  crossing  my  garden  late 
this  afternoon,  I  was  horrified  to  see  two  large  holes, 
cnt  in  the  most  jagged  way,  through  the  front  of 
my  bee-house.  I  had  a  new  one  made  this  autumn 
(in  spite  of  your  objection  to  them)  by  my  village 
carpenter.  It  holds  six  hives,  and  is  strongly  made 
of  deal  one  inch  thick.  I  had  noticed  a  week  ago 
one  of  the  apertures   for  the  bees  had  been  cut, — I 


thought  then  with  some  boy's  knife,  but  to-day, 
besides  the  two  holes  which  first  caught  my  eye,  the 
larger  of  which  was  2|  inches  long  by  2  inches  broad, 
all  the  apertures  for  the  ingress  of  the  bees  are 
mutilated  as  though  with  a  rough  tool.  I  at  first 
thought  it  was  a  rat's  work,  but  on  seeking  my 
gardener,  he  said  he  surprised  a  woodpecker  in  the 
act.  He  had  heard  the  thuds  made  by  its  beak  all 
the  afternoon,  and  thought  it  was  a  carpenter  doing 
some  work  in  the  house.  Of  course  I  will  shoot 
the  bird  if  possible  ;  but  I  .should  like  to  ask,  Mr. 
Editor,  what  was  his  object  ?  was  it  to  catch  bees  or 
to  get  at  the  honey  ? — G.  A.  R.,  Bishopstoke,  Dec.  23. 


THE  QUILT. 

For  many  years  I  have  covered  the  crown-boards 
of  my  wooden  hives  (which  are  mostly  in  sheds  or 
bee-houses)  with  two  or  three  folds  of  carpeting  or 
sacking,  and  since  doing  so,  I  have  neither  seen  the 
evil  of  internal  moisture  arise,  nor  found  any  ne- 
cessity for  making  use  of  ventilating  appliances.  This 
is  an  excellent  winter  for  testing  the  value  of  quilts ; 
and  when  the  storm  conies  to  an  end,  a  -statement 
of  their  merits,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  crown- 
boards  protected  by  some  warm  material,  would  be 
interesting  to  a — Questioner. 


THE  PALACE  SHOW— HONEY 
EXTRACTOR. 

I  was  very  sorry  I  could  not  come  to  London  to 
tlie  Bee  Show,  being  in  Devonshire,  where  I  spent 
a  nice  three  weeks  among  my  bees  and  honey.  T'liey 
burn  their  bees  there,  so  I  drove  many  stocks,  and  put 
them  together,  so  that  I  shall  have  some  good  stocks 
for  next  year.  I  read  with  interest  the  manage- 
ment of  your  Show.  I  am  glad  to  know  you  have 
a  junior  who  is  clever  and  likes  bees.  I  think  that 
the  operations  on  bee-driving  and  uniting  might  be 
managed  better,  not  in  a  room  but  in  a  field,  so  that 
it  would  give  the  bees  a  chance.  I  do  not  see  the 
public  is  so  much  interested  in  that  as  bee-keepers. 
Then  I  thought  some  one  was  rather  hard  on  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  as  they  condemned  the  old  cottage  hive  ; 
many  think  it  best  yet ;  Mr.  Fox,  from  Kingsbridge, 
thinks  so.  I  like  the  bar-hives  best.  I  got  a  model 
from  Mr.  Woodbury.  I  must  give  you  my  opinion 
of  the  Slinger.  I  condemned  it  altogether,  and  had 
not  the  least  faith  in  it.  A  friend  of  mine  bought 
a  Starling's  Extractor,  sent  for  me  to  try  it,  when 
I  was  quite  convinced  it  would  answer  well,  and  that  it 
will  make  a  great  change  in  bee-keeping  ;  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  principle,  but  think  it  may  be 
much  improved  ;  it  makes  too  much  noise. 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  Journal  is  getting  on  so  well, 
I  have  got  a  good  many  to  take  it.  I  have  done 
well  with  my  bees  and  honey  this  year ;  also  at  the 
shows  ;  but  we  do  not  get  good  judges,  they  do  not 
take  in  the  improvement,  if  they  get  a  good  weight 
of  honey,  they  do  not  care  how  it  is  put  into  the 
hive  ;  we  never  had  a  good  judge  but  once,  and  that 
was  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  of  Londt)n.  I  have  sold  a  deal 
of  honeycomb  at  2s.  6d.,  run  honey,  Is.  del.  I  have 
had  about  1 00  lbs.  of  honeycomb  in  some  nice  supers. 
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I  will  try  to  come  to  London  next  year.  You 
will  see  by  the  Cottage  Gardener,  that  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  has  been  trying  his  hand  at  an  Extractor. 
We  shall  see  what  he  has  to  say  ;  if  the  combs 
are  old  and  the  honey  is  stiff,  it  will  not  answer,  I 
tried  that.  I  am  so  far  satisfied  it  will  do  its  work 
well  if  the  combs  are  young.  I  tried  one  comb  that 
was  very  tender,  it  would  hardly  hold  together,  and 
it  did  not  injure  it  at  all ;  I  look  with  pleasure  next 
year  to  try  it.  I  shall  3'et  have  other  50  lbs.  this 
season,  and  shall  try  a  comb  or  two.— J.  W.,  Rochdale, 
November  3,  1874. 


THE  SKEP  VERSUS  MOVEABLE  COMB 
HIVE. 

In  June  last  one  of  my  hives  in  a  Neighbour's  Cot- 
tage swarmed  and  rajjidly  increased  for  about  a  fort- 
night, and  then  began  to  decrease  again  and  refused 
to  enter  supers,  so  thinking  something  was  wrong  I 
procured  a  Carr-Stewarton  Hive,  intending  to  turn 
them  up  and  transfer  them,  first  driving  them  into 
an  empty  hive,  but  after  tapping  the  hive  for  about 
half-au-hour,  I  found  the  bees  had  not  risen  at  all. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  failed  to  drive  bees, 
having  done  five  or  six;  so  concluding  they  had  not 
a  queen,  I  examined  the  combs  and  found  they  had 
not  any  brood,  though  plenty  of  meal  and  honey. 
I  then  put  the  hive  back,  thinking  to  give  tliem  a 
queen,  as  they  were  still  strong,  but  in  two  days  the 
hive  was  empty,  except  about  100  drones  ;  the  bees 
had  dispersed  tliemselves  and  were  crawling  up  the 
posts  of  other  hives,  trying  to  enter,  but  best  part  of 
them  were  killed  in  the  attempt.  So  good-bye  to 
any  more  straw  Cottage  hives,  nothing  but  bar-frames 
for  me,  then  I  can  give  the  bees  a  bar  of  brood  out 
of  another  hive  if  ever  I  have  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a  queen  again. 

Please  send  me  another  Carr-Stewarton,  I  will  try 
to  turn  No.  1  out  of  a  Neighbour's  Hive  two  years 
old,  which  has  only  filled  the  glasses  once  in  two 
years  ;  though  very  strong,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  work  in  these  glasses,  I  think  they  are  too 
cold  for  them.— C.  E.  P.,  City  Ruad,  E.C. 


WHAT  NOT  TO  DO. 

I  think  you  might  find  a  good  deal  to  say  under 
a  heading,  '  What  not  to  dp.'  In  a  httle  book  pub- 
lished at  the  office  of  the  Journal  of  Hoi-ticii/ture, 
London,  instructions  are  glibly  given  for  multiply- 
ing Ligurian  swarms,  somewhat  thus  :  —  Take  a  bar 
with  comb  containing  eggs  and  brood,  put  it  into  an 
empty  hive,  set  the  hive  on  a  fine  day  in  the  place  of 
any  strong  stock  of  common  bees  that  may  be  avail- 
able, and  the  returning  bees  will  raise  a  queen,  &c. 
Now  this  may  be  all  true,  but  what  chance  would 
she  have  of  mating  with  a  Ligurian  drone  ?  and  what 
sort  of  comb  would  the  bees  fill  the  hive  with  ?  I 
say  what  chance  of  mating  with  a  Ligurian  drone,  for 
yon  are  supposed  to  be  working  in  an  apiary  con- 
taining only  one  Ligurian  stock,  and  several  black 
ones. — B.  M.  B  ,  Pliilipstown,  Ireland. 

[Doubde.'s  many  liiuidreds  of  bpp-lieepers  have  given 
up  lieejiiug  Ligurian  bees  tbroiigli  fulliiwiug  the  direc- 


tions above  summarised,  and  for  which  the  Editors  of  the 
Joiu'nal  quoted  are  re.sponsible.  It  is  a  rule,  almost  with- 
out exception,  that  a  colony  of  bees  imthout  a  queen  toill 
build  drone  comb  only,  if  they  build  at  all ;  yet  here  the 
directions  to  place  the  bees  in  that  precise  condition  are 
unmistakable.  Artificial  swarms  are  to  be  made,  which 
are  to  be  left  in  an  empty  (?)  hive  to  raise  their  own 
queens,  '  and  in  tbree  weeks  time  '  they  are  supposed  to 
'  replace  tlieir  missing  queen  with  a  yoimg  artificially- 
reared  Ligurian  queen,  wbo.se  progeny  would  in  due 
course  of  time  become  the  sole  possessors  of  the  hive.' 
Now,  considering  that  dm'ing  the  gi'eater  part  of  the 
three  weeks  the  bees  would  build  drone-comb  only,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  majority  of  such  progeny 
would  be  drones,  and  as  such  would  be  useless  as  pro- 
ducers, and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  every  stock  so 
formed  would  perish  during  the  ensuing  winter  months, 
if  it  did  not  pre-s'iously  fall  a  prey  to  robber  bees.  The 
chances  of  the  young  queens  obtaining  impregnation 
by  Ligm-ian  drones  would  be  remote,  since  all  the  black 
di'oues  existing  at  the  time  the  swai'ms  were  made  would 
remain  with  the  queenless  stocks ;  at  least,  until  after 
the  queens  became  fertile,  while  the  chances  woidd  be 
very  much  against  drones  being  bred  in  any  number  in 
the  Ligurian  hive,  through  its  being  so  continually  robbed 
of  its  brood-combs.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
idea  of  this  in  the  mind  of  the  w^^ter,  for  he  later  on 
recommends  that  '  oue  good  Ligurian  stock  should  be 
left  pretty  much  to  itseK,  so  as  to  eucourage  the  propa- 
gation of  di'ones.'  The  whole  plan  is  uudoubtedly  wrong, 
and  urgently  requires  correction. — Ed.] 


WAX-SHEETS  FOR  GUIDE-COMBS. 

With  reference  to  the  query  put  by  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  the  straight  regularity  of  super-combs  \vas 
a  matter  of  chief  importance  iu  Stowarton  supers, 
and  attained  by  comb-points,  possibly  before  the 
German  inventor  of  the  embossed  wax  -  sheet  was 
born  ;  and  I  can  quite  fancy  the  supers  of  Robert 
Kerr's  day  would  be  still  clearer  and  finer  in  shade 
than  those  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  the 
introduction  of  railways,  and  increase  of  coal  and 
ironstone  pits  in  Ayrshire,  t(mding  to  throw  a 
greyer  shade  over  the  pristine  purity  of  white  clover 
honey. 

While  saying  so,  I  have  no  desire  to  disparage 
the  above  very  capital  invention,  having  beneficially 
employed  it  from  the  first,  while  Southern  bee- 
masters  were  disputing  over  the  utility  of  the  de- 
vice. Amusing  stories  could  be  told  of  how  eagerly 
ingenuity  was  exerted  to  have  the  impress  of  the 
first  imported  .sheet,  stereotyped  in  stucco,  lead,  and 
gutta-percha,  in  these  Northern  regions  ;  and  when 
at  last  manufactured  of  the  correct  metal,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  Continental 
origin,  reports  came  to  me  of  how  neat-fingered 
faithful  wives,  warmed,  and  strong  arms  machine- 
pressed,  the  sheets  on  to  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

I  have  taken  good  plain  sheets  from  glass,  aided 
by  pure  water,  without  either  soap  or  oil, —  but, 
I  understand,  wooden  dippei's  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vanced thing.  Your  valued  contributor,  '  A  Lanark- 
shire Beer-keeper,'  being,  I  believe,  the  most  ex- 
perienced manufacturer  of  these  sheets  in  Great 
Britain,  might  kindly  favour  us  with  a  contribution 
on  the  subject. — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper. 
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FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 

From  the  ApicoHore  of  Jlilau  we  learn  that  the 
subscription  raised  in  Italy  with  the  object  of  presenting 
the  weU-known  Mr.  F.  de  Hruschka  with  a  medal,  and 
which  was  to  have  been  closed  some  time  since,  has  been 
left  open  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Italian  Bee  Association,  having;  learned  that 
General  Garibaldi  keeps  bees,  have  sent  him  a  copy  of 
their  monthly  journal.  In  his  aclmowledgment,  the 
illustrious  General  states  that  bee-keeping  is  now  his 
favourite  occupation. 

The  last  Congress  of  Bee-keepers  held  at  Naples  was 
attended  by  a  representative  from  the  Italian  Minister  for 
Agricultm-e  and  Commerce,  who,  on  hearing  the  report, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Italian  Bee 
Association,  congratulating  him  on  the  success,  pointing 
out  at  the  same  time  the  benefits  which  apiculture  is 
capable  of  rendering  to  the  nation,  and  urging  the  mem- 
bers to  persevere  in  their  endeavoiu's  to  promote  bee- 
culture. 

The  Eighth  Great  Italian  Honey  and  Bee  Show  took 
place  at  Milan  during  the  early  part  of  December  last. 
The  1874  season,  however,  has  been  in  Italy  one  of  the 
poorest  on  record  for  honey-gathering,  the  result  being 
that  short  supplies  on  the  market,  with  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  a  rise  in  the  prices,  are  aheady  to  be  noticed. 
Mr.  M.  Girdwoyn,  a  Pole,  has  presented  the  Paris 
SociiSt^  d'Apiculture  with  a  monograph  on  the  '  Organs  of 
the  Honey  Bee  and  theu-  Construction.'  This  work  com- 
prises twenty-four  large  plates,  the  making  of  which 
occupied  the  author  two  years.  The  same  will  be  pub- 
lished in  French  at  an  early  date. 

From  the  American  Bee  Journal  we  learn  that  the 
North  American  Bee-keepers'  Society  held  their  annual 
meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  on  November  11th,  and  had  a 
most  successful  session.  According  to  the  census  retm'ns 
of  1850,  the  amount  of  wax  and  honey  produced  in  the 
United  States  was  14,8.5.3,790  pounds,  but  after  ten  years 
only,  of  attention  and  cultivation  of  the  bee,  the  amount 
produced  in  18(!0  was  over  eight  times  larger,  being 
120,386,8.5.5  pounds.  President  Hoagland  continues,  'With 
the  increased  attention  given  to  the  pursuit,  together 
with  the  increase  of  colonies,  we  have  no  doubt  but  the 
present  returns  will  show  a  vast  increase  of  product. 
Many  of  the  best  men  of  our  land  ai'e  now  employed  in 
acquiring  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  habits  of 
the  honey  bee.  The  science  is  advancing  steadilv,  and 
the  future  is  hvg  with  development  in  apiarian  pursuits.' 
Mrs.  Tupper,  a  most  successful  lady  bee-keeper  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  claimed  '  that  bee-raising  was  specially 
advantageous  to  ladies,  who  were  thus  afforded  pleasant 
and  profitable  occupation,'  and  m-ged  '  that  there  was  no 
other  business  which  offered  such  strong  inducements  to 
those  who  wished  to  make  money  on  small  capital.' 
Regarding  hives,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  the  President 
elect,  says,  '  We  have  some  principles  pretty  well  es- 
tablished, which  I  thinli,  by  this  time,  ought  to  be  pretty 
well  imderstood.  Lea\ing  the  movable  comb  principle, 
and  the  air-chamljer,  and  one  or  two  other  conditions  of 
successf  id  bee-keeping  out  of  sight,  the  rest  is  not  of  much 
account.  We  know  bees  are  not  particular',  and  will 
store  honey  in  rough  hives  properly  constructed,  as  well 
as  in  the  most  finely  adorned  palaces  ever  constructed.' 
Speaking  of  the  Association,  he  says,  '  We  have,  I  think, 
escaped  the  greatest  danger  that  menaced  us  at  the  outset, 
— the  danger  of  the  Society  being  made  use  of  for  other 
than  broad  disinterested  pm'poses.' 

We  learn  from  the  December  Number  of  the  ^^i'citftciw 
that  two  new  works  are  announced  for  publication  :  the 
first,  '  Elevage  des  AbeUles,'  advocates  the  American 
hive  and  system  ;  the  second,  '  Memoire  et  Dissertations 
sur  I'Apiculture,'  deals  with  the  subject  of  bee-keeping 
generally. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Report  on  Apiculture  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  Insects  has  been  issued. 


#ucrics  airtr  |kplies. 


Query  No.  114. — WiU  you  Idudly  give  me  your 
notion  of  the  following  mode  of  increasing  the  number 
of  colonies  and  Ligui'ianising  at  the  same  time  ?  Aa 
you  wiU  see,  it  varies  little  or  none  from  what  Lang- 
stroth  recommends  on  page  180. 

Having  three  hive-posts,  marked  1,  2,  and  3,  and  two 
full  hives,  marked  A  and  B,  and  one  empty  hive,  marked 
C.  Assuming  A  has  begim  to  hang  out,  open,  drive 
it  so  as  to  secure  every  bee  into  0,  and  place  C  on 
No.  1  stand,  having  secured  the  black  queen.  Then 
excise  all  the  queen-cells  from  A,  and  place  it  on  No.  2 
post,  from  which  you  have  removed  B,  placing  B  (un- 
touched) upon  No.  3  post.  Then  you  have  a  queenless 
stock  in  A  with  comb,  but  no  queen-ceUs ;  a  queenless 
stock  in  C,  without  any  comb  at  all,  and  B  complete, 
only  removed.  Finally,  when  Ligmian  queens  have 
been  given  to  A  and  C,  instead  of  ha-i-ing  two  common 
stocks,  you  will  have  two  Ligmian  and  one  black  stock. 
I  omitted  to  mention  that  A  stood  on  1,  B  stood  on  2, 
and  C  stood  on  3,  before  operating  ? 

Is  there  any  reason  for  always  having  an  odd  number 
of  bars,  or  bar-frames,  as  7  in  Stewartou  honey-boxes, 
9  in  Stewartou  boxes,  13  in  Pettitt's  Dover  hive,  &c.  ? 

Having  read  every  word  pro  and  con  re  Octagon 
( Renfrewshii'e)  versus  Square  in  yom-  Journal,  I  confess 
I  still  lean  towards  Octagons.  _Do  you  really  believe 
that  the  octagon  shape  of  the  Stewartou  hive  is  of 
any  great  advantage  over  and  above  the  square,  i.  e. 
if  you  were  having  a  considerable  quantity  made  would 
you  go  to  the  extra  trouble  of  making  them  octagon  or 
not  ?  Supposing  two  sets  of  hives — one  octagon,  the 
other  square — each  of  the  same  height,  containing  the 
same  area,  and  in  all  other  respects  equal  (except  in 
shape),  do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  with  '  Renfrewshire,' 
that  the  octagon  colony  would  flourish  better  than  the 
square,  i.e.,  sutticiently  better  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
spend  the  extra  time  and  money  in  making  octagon  hives  ? 

Is  the  enclosed  drawing  exactly  what  you  mean  by 
the  false  bar-frame  under  Stewartou  bar  ?  Is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  wax-sheets  should  be  embossed,  or  woidd  a 
plain  strip  of  wax  let  into  groove,  and  projecting  —  say 
quarter  of  an  incli  below  under  side  of  bar — do  ?  Years 
ago  I  went  in  for  wax-flower  making,  and  finding  Min- 
tou's  sheets  of  wax  very  expensive,  I  used  to  cast  blocks 
of  white  wax  (or  coloured  to  any  tint)  in  a  tin  mould 
three  inches  thick,  and  of  the  same  superficial  surface  as 
the  sheets  sold.  I  then  used  to  plane  off  the  sheets  by 
means  of  a  ver^  long  spoke-sbave.  In  this  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  Canada  b.alsam  and  olive  oil  to  pre- 
vent the  wax  from  cracking.  Now,  supposing  a  block  of 
bees- wax,  say  16  inches  long  and  1x3  thick,  was  shaved 
up  into  thin  1-inch  strips  16  inclies  long,  would  that  do 
for  a  guide  ?  If  so,  such  strips  could  be  made  far  more 
rapidly  than  by  dipping  slips  of  glass  into  hot  wax,  recom- 
mended in  the  Journal,  page  121.  Again  would  bees 
object  to  wax  being  adulterated  with  Canadian  balsam 
or  olive  oil  to  toughen  it  ?  And  what  depth  of  wax- 
sheet  should  hang  below  the  under  surface  of  the  bar  ? 

As  Lee's  bars  have  a  rib  down  centre,  and  other  makers 
have  a  piece  of  obtuse-angled  wood  to  give  the  correct 
pitch  to  the  comb,  how  is  it  that  the  Stewartons  have  a 
slot  instead,  which,  if  followed  by  the  bees,  would  give 
a  downward  pitch  to  the  mouths  of  the  cells  ?  I  have 
all  along  adopted  your  knife  plan,  and  find  it  answer 
roell. — S.  W.,  Tenhury,  Worcestershire. 

Reply  to  No.  114. — The  beginning  of  the  arti- 
ficial swarming  proposed  would  be  quite  right,  but 
as  the  queen  of  A  would  be  driven  out  with  '  every 
bee '  into  C  hive,  there  would  only  be  one  queenless 
stock  unless  a  second  was  specially  deprived.     If  the 
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intention  is  to  introduce  two  Italian  queens,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  introduce  them  to  the  hives 
containing  combs  than  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
newly  swarmed  bees,  as  would  probably  be  the  case 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  introduce  an  alien  queen 
at  that  time.  Besides,  the  driven  swarm  is  supposed 
to  be  queenless  ;  which  could  not  be,  as  bees  without 
a  queen  would  not  stay  in  a  combless  hive  for  any 
length  of  time,  but,  weather  permitting,  would  try  to 
find  out  where  she  had  gone  to. 

When  swarms  are  put  into  a  naked  hive  it  is 
always  bad  policy  to  hinder  them,  or  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  the  comb-building  impulse  which  is 
sure  to  be  engendered  by  their  clustering  together  ; 
but  at  such  times  it  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
utmost  by  a  continuous  gentle  supply  of  food. 
Swarms  seldom  breed  many  drones  during  their 
first  season,  particularly  if  they  have  young  and 
fertile  queens,  so  that  when  ligurianizing,  they, 
although  headed  by  black  queens,  do  little  harm, 
and  for  tlie  purpose  of  building  up  stocks  they  are 
as  useful  as  any,  and  as  they  may  be  deposed  and 
Ligurians  substituted  late  in  the  season  when  im- 
ported queens  are  cheaper,  we  seldom  interfere  with 
them  at  swarming  time. 

There  is  no  special  reason  for  having  an  odd 
number  of  frames  in  a  hive,  the  dimensions  of  the 
hive  are  the  only  guide,  and  '  even '  numbers  occur 
quite  as  often  as  '  odd '  ones.  The  '  Woodbury ' 
has  10,  '  Langstroth '  8  or  10,  '  Quinby  '  8,  our 
own  '  Frame-bar  hive '  8,  and  so  on  ;  but  as  each 
frame  in  the  body  of  a  hive  requires  li  inches  of 
its  width  (nearly),  the  number  is  governed  by  the 
measurement  of  the  '  sides '  on  which  the  frames 
rest, — usually  the  back  and  front  of  the  hive. 

The  battle  between  the  circular  form  of  hive  and 
the  square  has  raged  for  many  years,  and  each,  with 
its  various  modifications,  has  doubtless  its  advan- 
tages. As  stated  last  month,  p.  125,  the  circular 
form  has  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  globe  of 
bees  during  winter  are  enabled  to  continue  in  close 
proximity  to  their  stores,  as  they  may  in  the 
Stewarton,  which,  being  an  octagon,  is  a  near 
approach  to  the  circle  ;  but  as  we  are  pointedly 
asked  an  opinion,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  we  do 
not  think  the  Octagon  has  any  advantages  over  the 
square  (rectangular),  all  things  being  considered. 
We  hold  that  hives,  in  these  days  of  hee  culture, 
should  be  convenient  for  the  bee-master  as  well  as 
for  the  bees  ;  in  fact,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
comfoi'l  of  the  bees,  the  question  of  convenience  is 
one  for  the  bee-master  only,  for  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  so  long  as  bees  are  not  hindered  in 
their  labour,  they  will,  other  things  being  equal, 
work  as  well  in  one  hive  as  in  another.  There  is  a 
sad  delusion  amongst  amateur  bee-keepers  that  a 
hive  of  this  or  that  pattern,  or  of  any  particular 
material,  will  induce  bees  to  '  make '  most  honey  ; 
but  it  is  not  so,  bees  do  not  '  make '  honey  at  all, 
they  simply  gather  and  store  it,  and  they  will  do 
this  on  all  suitable  occasions  as  well  and  as  freely, 
whether  their  domicile  be  an  old  chimney-pot  or  an 
elaborate  hive  of  French-polished  mahogany  and 
glass.  Therefore  we  say,  Study  the  comfort  of  the 
bees,  and  make  the  hive  as  convenient  for  the  bee- 
master  as  possible.    We  have  nothing  to  say  against 


the  Stewarton  hive  when  taken  with  the  Stewarton 
system,  as  results  prove  that  together  they  are 
excellent ;  we  deal  with  the  question  as  it  is  brought 
before  us,  and  avow  our  conviction  that  in  the  same 
locality,  side  by  side,  a  stock  of  bees  in  a  rectangular 
hive,  (we  will  not  say  a  perfect  square),  will  yield  as 
good  results  as  a  similar  stock  in  a  hive  of  octagon 
shape,  the  cubical  contents  being  the  same,  and 
therefore  tve  ivould  not  incur  any  extra  cost  in 
providing  the  latter. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  quarter-inch  line 
of  plain  wax-sheet  would  be  as  good,  as  a  guide,,  as 
if  the  same  were  embossed  ;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
by  giving  a  depth  of  some  inches  of  the  embossed 
material  the  labour  of  the  bees  is  greatly  econo- 
mised, as  not  only  are  the  foundations  of  their  combs 
thereby  already, '  set  out,'  but  that  being  of  extra 
thickness  to  that  required  by  them,  they,  in  paring 
it  away,  are  furnished  with  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  ivalls  of  the'cells  also,  andjvnowiug 
that  bees  will  economise  material  which  is  as  it  were 
'  put  into  their  mouths  '  we  should  prefer  the  latter 
in  all  cases.  Expense  must  however  be  considered 
in  such  "matters,  and  doubtless  will  as  usual  govern 
the  selection.  In  all  operations  of  the  kind  we 
should  prefer  perfectly  pure  wax ;  but  for  guides 
only,  inferior  and  dirty  wax  will  answer  well,  the 
bees  accepting  and  utilizing  it  freely,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  think  the  small  quantity  of  oil  or  balsam 
would  be  disagreeable  to  them.  The  groove  in  the 
Stewarton  bar  is  for  the  insertion  of  the  wax-sheet, 
which  is  part  of  the  famous  '  Stewarton  system.' — Ed. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  &  INQUIRERS. 

B.  A.,  Plymouth. — The  method  of  making  barley-sugar 
described  last  month,  is  infallible  if  strictly  followed. 
If  you  re-read  the  directions  you  will  be  better  able 
to  Judge  where  you  eiTed  than  we  can,^perhaps  you 
tried  to  improve  upon  them. 

PECCHI0^^. — The  Crystal  Palace  Hive  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Fox  is  one  of  the  Gs.  Orf.  Cottager's  hives.  We  un- 
dertook to  illustrate  and  describe  Mr.  Cheshire's 
Crystal  Palace  Prize  Hive  on  the  faith  of  his  promise 
to  "supply  a  hive  for  the  purpose,  and  are  simply 
waiting  his  pleasure. 

G.  W.  A. — Treacle  is  not  good  winter  food  for  bees. 

J.  A. — Ligurian  queens  can  only  be  obtained  during  the 
breeding  season,  or  immediately  on  its  conclusion. 
They  may  occasionally  be  had  through  it  being  ne- 
cessary to"  unite  stocks  in  winter,  but  .such  a  source  of 
supply  cannot  be  depended  on.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  to  transfer  stocks  now. 

Infertile.— Why  hesitate?  Bad  writing  does  not 
appear  in  print.  Send  us  your  ideas,  and  you  shall  not 
be  made  '  ashamed.' 

EoxBURGHiAN.— Queeulessness,  the  result  of  a  late 
accident,  does  not  necessitate  immediate  uniting:.  A 
queen  may  be  found  some  time  within  a  mouth,  whose 
life  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  save.  luquire  amongst 
yom'  friends,  or  advertise  in  '  ^^'i\ut  aud  Sale  Column.' 

Inquikeii.— It;  tens  au  extraordinary  proceeding;  our 
columns  are  ojien. 

Corauumications  from  — A    Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper; 
Busy  Bee;   B.  II.  ;    W.  Carr;   with  articles  on  the 
Hiv'e-Pin  Bee-Trap,  tlie   Latest   Hive,   &c.,   are   un- 
avoidably postponed. 
*,*  Several  of  the  Nos.  forming  Vol.  I.  are  now  out 

of  print.     No.  14  also  is  exhausted.     Covers  for  bindiug 

may  be  had  from  our  Oflice  for  Is.  in  stamps,  post-free. 
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BRITISH   BEE-KEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Committee  met  by  adjournment  at  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  on  the  8th  ultimo.  There  were  present — T.  W. 
Cowan,  Esq.  (Chairman),  Messrs.  Hooker,  W.  Abbott,  Atlee,  Cheshire,  Hunter  (Hon.  Secretary),  and  C.  N.  Abbott, 
(Treasurer).  The  business  of  the  Meeting  was  the  discussion  of  a  Set  of  Rules,  brought  forward  by  the  Chairman,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Committee,  and  much  time  was  usefully  spent  in  their  consideration.  Some  alterations  from  the  original 
were  made,  and  the  result,  proposed  by  Mr.  Atlee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hooker,  and  carried  unanimously,  was  as  follows  : — 

COMMITTEE     BYE-LAWS. 
1. — All  persons  whom  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  Cora 


ft. — The  Chairman,  if  caUed  upon,  shall  rule  that  in 
discussion  of  resolutions  each  Member  shall  only  have  the 
right  to  speak  once  to  each  sepai-ate  question,  the  proposer 
having  the  right  to  reply. 

C. — The  Hon.  Sec.  shall  be  an  fj:-o^cio  Member  of  all 
Sub-Committees. 


mittee  as  Members  shall  be  nominated  at  one  meeting,  and 
proposed,  seconded,  and  voted  for  at  the  following  meeting. 

2. — Three  shall  form  a  quorum. 

3. — The  order  of  business  at  meetings  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  Minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

2.  Secretary's  report. 

3.  Notices  of  motion. 

4.  Reports  of  Sub-Committees  (if  any). 

5.  Other  business. 
But  the  Chairman  shall  at  any  time  be  at  liberty  to  vai-y 

the  order  of  subjects  upon  the  Agenda  paper. 

i. — Motions  may  be  brought  forward  by  a  Sub-Committee 
or  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  without  notice,  but  other  members  shall 
give  notice,  in  writing,  at  previous  meeting,  of  any  motion 
which  they  propose  to  submit,  provided  that  motions  of 
which  no  notice  has  been  given  may,  if  no  objection  Vie 
made,  be  at  once  brought  under  discussion,  but  shall  not 
be  put  to  the  vote  until  the  following  meeting,  if  any 
member  of  the  Committee  object. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a  Memorial  from  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ayrshire,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  President, 
requesting  the  Committee's  reconsideration  of  their  determination  to  charge  the  full  commission  on  the  sale  of  the'honey 
which  he  had  exhibited,  and  which  he  alleged  was  not  sold  at  the  Palace  S)iow,  but  afterwards.  The  Committee 
considered  they  had  acted  in  accordance  with  their  rules ;  but  this  being  a  special  case  in  which  the  Memorialist  had  been 
at  great  trouble  and  expense,  and  had  been  of  material  assistance  at  the  Show,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hooker,  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  Abbott,  the  amount  was  remitted.  The  Circular  was  again  the  subject  of  discussion,  but  noUiing  definite  was 
arranged.     All  future  Meetings  will  be  under  the  above  Bye-Laws. 


7. — One  or  more  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  to  audit 
the  accounts  each  year,  either  by  the  Members  at  the 
General  Meeting,  or,  failing  such  appointment,  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  the  accounts  be  made  up  to  Slst  December 
in  each  year. 

8. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  record  in 
the  Agenda  Book  all  orders  passed  by  the  Committee. 

9. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Hon.  Sec.  to  direct  and 
supervise  the  paid  officers ;  to  obtain  estimates  for  all  con- 
templated expenditure ;  and  generally  to  prepare  the  business 
for  the  Committee,  to  see  that  their  instructions  are  recorded 
and  carried  into  effect,  and  to  call  all  meetings. 


No. 


TVANT     AND     SALE    COLUMN. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  C.  K.  Abbott,  Hanweli. 


2  6 

5  0 

80  0 

•i  0 


69  '  Tayler's  Manual  of  Beekeeping'  3 

70  '  Neighbour's  Bee-book '    ...  ...       3 

71  '  Huish's  Bee-book '  ...       2 

72  '  The  Female  Monarchy."    By  Rev.  John  Thorley 

73  '  Bevan  on  the  Honey-bee,'  last  edition  ... 

74  Murphey's  Honey- extractor 

81  A  Pettigrew  hive,  quite  new,  18  in.  dia 

82  Some  beautifully  white  honey-comb  of  this  year, 

perlb.     Exeter  _.         ...       1     6 

88  Super-honey   from    Palace,  run   into  jars,   any 

quantity,  per  lb.     Droitwich  ...         ...         ...        1     6 

89  Eight   of    Neighbour's    bee-feeders,   mahogany 

floats,  top  glass,  all  complete,  at        ...     each       2     0 

90  Woodbury   bar-hive,   10   frames,   two   windows, 

hinged  covers  and  floor-board,  complete        ...     12     6 

91  One   straw  ditto,   10  frames,  one  window   and 

floor-board,  good  as  new         ...         ...         ...     14     0 

94  A   strong  stock  hybrid  Italians,   in  straw  hive      18     0 

95  A   strong  stock  black  bees,  in  flat  top  straw  or 

wood  hive,  with  glass  windows.  Lincolnshire  15  0 
90  Half  a  dozen  strong  weU-made  straw  hives,  flat 

tops,  with  hole  in  centre.  Lincolnshire  ...  12  0 
97  Square  queen-cages,  perforated  zinc,  to  release 

queens  mthin  the  hive,  the  most  simple  ever 

made,  6d.  each  ...         ...         ...        per  dozen       5     0 

98  Wanted. — A  large  quantity  of  Puff  Ball,  undried. 

99  Wanted. — Evans'  Poem  on  Bees,  either  to  purchase,  or 

on  loan  at  per  month.     Security  given. 

100  Wanted. — Vol.  I.  '  American  Bee  Journal.' 

101  Wanted. — Two  healthy  stocks   of  Black  Bees.      Good 

condition,  low  figure.     Great  Western  Railway. 

103  Two   of  Taylor's   dividing   hives,   stained   and 

varnished,   fitted   up  with   8  improved  bar- 
frames     each     10     6 

104  Two  Smss  bar-frame  hives  painted,  with  8  bar- 

frames  and  floor-board  ...         ...    each       8     0 

105  Two  Neighbom-'s  zinc  bee-feeders  with  floats    each  2     6 

106  Two  Neighbour's  fountain  zinc  bee-feeders  with 

floats       each       3     6 

107  '  The    American    Bee-keeper's    Manual.'      By 

J.  B.  Miner,  350  pages,  with  35  engravings       C     6 


No. 

108  'The  Management  of  Bees.'    By  S.  Bagster, 

2nd  edition,  240  pages  with  40  engravings  ... 

109  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Order  and  Govern- 

ment of  Bees.'  By  Rev.  John  Thorley,  2nd 
edition,  1765,  158  pages  ...         

113  Carr's  improved  mahogany  observatory  re- 
volving bar-frame  hive,  second  hand 

lit  1  will  exchange  any  of  the  above  duplicate 
books  (107-109)  for  Bonner  on  Bees,  which  I 
have  read,  but  have  not  got  a  copy  of  my  own. 

115  Wanted. — A  Second-hand  Stewarton  hive  complete. 

117  'Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey-bee.'     Al- 

most new,  but  has  one  plate  missing 

118  Wanted. — Any  quantity  of  empty  worker  comb. 

C.  J.  Smith,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

119  Box  Hive,  containing  2  stock-boxes,  3  medium 

supers,  and  4  smaU  ditto,  with  access  from 
stock-boxes  to  each  or  all  of  the  supers,  small 
window  in  each 

]  20  Neighbour's  improved  bar  and  frame  stock  hive 
straw,  with  wood  frame  and  one  window 

121  Wanted. — Dr.  Dunbar  on  Bees.  State  condi- 
tion and  price  post  free. 

123  Two  strong  stocks  of  hybrid  Italians  in  Abbott's 
new  frame-bar  liives,  heavy  enough  to  stand 
the  winter  each 

123  Wanted. —  '  Guide  de  I'Apiculteur,'  par  M.  De- 

beauvoys,  Ce  edition. 

124  Wanted. —  '  Journal  of  Horticulture,'  from  Ist 

January  to  end  of  November  1874. 

125  Wanted. — Some  stocks  of  black  bees,  for  cash, 

or  will  give  in  exchange  pure  bred  black 
Spanish  cockerels.     Great  Western  Railway. 

120  A   Langstroth   hive,  in  first-rate  order,  never 

been  used,  outer  case  inch  thick 
127  Two  Pettigrew  ekes,  fit  18  in.  hive       ...     each 
188  Wanted. — 20  stocks  of  black  bees,  in  skeps,  must 
be  healthy.   S.  W.  Railway  preferred.   Weight 
no  object,  but  should  have  plenty  of  bees. 

129  Virgil's  .Silneid  and  Georgics.     4  vols.     Good 

preservation.     Per  rail 

130  Several  second-hand  hives  for  patterns,  from 

131  Several  tin  fumigators,  quite  new  ...     each 

132  Aston's  drone-trap,  new  ...         


s.    d. 
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4     6 


60     0 


9     0 


15     0 


20    0 


45     0 
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FEBRUARY. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  take  a 
retrospective  glance,  and  bring  under  view  the 
state  of  '  the  apiary '  generally  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  when,  after  sixteen  days  of 
continuous  severe  frost  and  snow,  during  which 
the  various  methods  of  preparing  hives  for 
winter  were  'on  trial,'  a  thaw  took  place,  a 
brilliant  day  ensued,  and  the  much-desired 
opportunity  for  an  examination  of  hives  ar- 
rived. The  frost  began  on  the  16th  of 
December  last,  and  continued  until  the  even- 
ing of  January  1st,  when  a  cold  rain  set  in, 
which,  through  the  intense  coldness  of  the 
earth,  froze  as  it  fell ;  but  on  the  next  day 
the  sun  asserted  its  power  and  awakened  the 
bees  which  had  been  properly  cared  for  to  life 
and  activity,  enabling  them  to  take  an  airing 
and  cleanse  themselves  and  their  domiciles 
after  their  protracted  confinement. 

Wintering. — On  the  first  pages  of  the 
January  Journal  we  called  attention  to  the 
terrible  weather  (which  culminated  on  the 
31  st  of  December,  when  the  thermometer 
registered  nineteen  degrees  of  frost),  and  beg- 
ged our  readers  to  note  the  state  of  their 
hives  under  their  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment, when  the  frost  came  to  an  end  ;  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  '  spaces  above 
the  frames '  and  to  the  respective  values  of  the 
'  crown-board  and  quilt '  as  winter  coverings. 
The  effects  of  the  cold  weather  confined  us  to 
our  domicile  on  the  16th  of  December,  whence, 
like  the  bees,  we  did  not  emerge  until  the  2nd 
of  January ;  but  on  the  31st  of  December  we 
were  roused  from  our  torpor  and  filled  with  con- 
sternation by  the  appearance  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  of  the  following  from  the  jjen  of 
John  Hunter^  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
British  Bee-Keepers'  Association  : — 

'  Many  bee-keepers  have,  at  tlie  recommeudation  of  a 
■well-known  bee-master,  this  winter  thrown  away  their 
crown-boards  and  substituted  a  square  of  carpet,  supple- 
mented by  what  one  disj,'usted  bee-keeper  styles  "  a  pile  of 
marine  stares  to  complete  tlie  quilt; "  the  result  proves 


what  was  long  ago  discovered  in  America.  The  whole, 
from  internal  and  external  moisture,  becomes  a  rotten, 
mouldy  mass,  neither  good  for  man  nor  bees,  and  the 
followers  of  this  new  fashion  are  fast  discovering  this. 
True,  it  is  that  bought  experience  is  most  appreciated, 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  payment  should  be  made  by  the 
lives  of  the  poor  bees.' 

After  such  a  statement  it  would  be  esteemed 
a  favour  if  Mr.  Hunter  would  publish  his 
authority  for  his  assertion  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  quilt  in  America ;  we  will  not  dispute 
that  in  certain  cases  the  qmlt  may  become  wet, 
and  mouldy,  and  rotten  also,  but  it  can  only  be 
in  those  where  the  rain  or  snow  is  allowed  to 
get  into  into  it,  or  where  the  moisture  of  the  hive 
has  been  prevented  getting  out  of  it.  As  regards 
America,  The  America)!  Bee  Journal,  with  which 
is  consolidated  The  National  Bee  Journal  (edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Tup- 
per),  the  highest  authority  in  that  vast  con- 
tinent of  advanced  bee-keepers,  teems  with  the 
strongest  recommendations  of  the  quilt  for 
winter-covering  for  hives,  a  few  extracts  from 
which  will  be  found  in  the  column  for  '  Foreign 
Intelligence.'  We  were,  indeed,  thrown  into  a 
state  of  consternation  on  reading  the  above 
extract,  and  on  the  2nd  January,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  we  proceeded  to  overhaul  our  'marine 
stores,'  intending  to  succour  our  '  poor  bees,' 
should  they  be  in  the  dire  strait  prognosticated; 
but  the  '  fear  and  trembling  '  soon  gave  place 
to  more  pleasant  feelings,  for  out  of  near  forty 
stocks  under  quilts  in  no  instance  did  we  find 
anything  to  alter  our  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  quilt,  which,  we  now  feel  certain,  is  the 
very  best  winter  covering  for  hives.  We  have 
received  many  letters  on  the  subject,  every  one 
in  favour  of  the  '  square  of  carpet,'  or  other 
material,  in  preference  to  the  crown-board  and 
space  above  the  frames ;  and  as  the  subject  is  a 
most  imiwrtant  one,  we  trust  it  will  be  thoroughly 
ventilated. 

Stimulative  Feeding. — Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  stimidative  feeding  should  be  com- 
menced, that,  if  possible,  a  batch  of  brood  may 
be  coaxed  into  existence  and  some  of  the  stored 
pollen  consumed  before  the  bees  are  able  to 
gather  and  cucumber  their  cells  with  a  new 
sujDply.  Floor-boards  should  bo  cleaned  or 
exchanged,  vermin  sought  out  and  destroyed, 
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and  all  needy  stocks  fed  witli  barley  sugar. 
The  value  of  barley  sugar  as  a  stimulant  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  just  before  the 
frost  set  in,  two  Carr-Stewarton  hives  had  each 
been  presented  with  a  bottle  of  broken  barlej' 
sugar,  and  on  the  frost  breaking  up  they  each 
contained  large  quantitlen  of  eggs  and  brood  in  all 
stages !  These  were  the  only  hives  in  our 
apiaries  which  on  the  2nd  of  January  contained 
brood  in  any  form,  and  something  may  be  due 
to  the  hives  themselves  ;  b\it  in  the  face  of  such 
evidence,  the  idea  that  bees  remain  torpid  during 
severe  frost  is  scattered  to  the  winds,  since, 
whilst  the  frost  was  most  severe,  the  bees  and 
"their  queens  ■must  have  been  both  active  and 
energetic.  Barley  sugar  is  famous  food,  both 
for  stimulative  feeding  and  feeding-up  weak 
stocks,  as  it  does  not  import  water  into  the 
hive  unseasonably ;  but  later  on  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  syrup  should  be  given  gently 
and  continuously. 

Our  Feeding  Stage. — Hitherto  those  who 
have  adopted  the  quilt  have  been  somewhat 
puzzled  for  a  means  of  i'ecding  through  it 
in  a  pleasant  and  cleanly  manner.  When 
giving  barley  sugar,   nothing  could  be  easier 


FEEDING    STAGE. 


than  to  turn  up  one  edge  or  corner,  and  place 
some  of  the  food  upon  or  between  the  frames, 
but  in  giving  liquid  food  with  the  bottle, 
the  quilt  would  often  become  wet  by  capillary 
absorption,  and  so  nullify  the  attempt  to  re- 
gulate the  feeding  as  advised  for  stimulative 
purposes.  To  remedy  this  we  have  devised  a 
stage  on  which  feeding  may  be  regulated  with 
certainty ;  it  is  comjaosed  of  a  plate  of  wood 
of  hexagonal  shape,  with  a  two-inch  hole  just 
within  the  angle  marked  by  a  pin,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  feeding-hole  in  hive  or  quilt, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  stout  plate  of  vid- 
canite,  also  of  hexagonal  shape,  having  six 
feeding-places  inscribed  ujjon  it. 

These  feeding-places  are  perforated  with  fine 
holes  varying  in  numbers  from  two  to  twenty- 
four,  (which  maj%  however,  be  increased  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  operator  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
knitting-needle  or  hair-pinj,  for  liquid  feeding. 


and  one  large  hole  of  an  iach  in  diameter  for 
supplying  barley  sugar  in  bottles.  Tliere  is 
another  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  vulcanite, 
through  which  a  screw  is  passed  into  the  wood 
beneath,  and  on  which  the  disc  revolves,  and  as 
may  easily  be  understood,  when  either  of  the 
angles  of  the  vulcanite  are  brought  to  the  point 
marked  by  the  pin,  one  of  the  feeding  circles  is 
brought  over  the  hole  in  the  wood  beneath,  and 
consequently  can  be  reached  by  the  bees.  If 
the  large  hole  be  brought  to  that  j)oint,  the 
bees  will  of  course  be  seen,  but  when  it  is 
turned  to  any  other  angle  a  number  will 
become  visible,  inscribed  on  the  wood  beneath, 
which  will  indicate  the  number  of  holes  under 
the  bottle  at  the  feeding-point.  The  hexagons 
are  inscribed  within  a  circle  of  six  inches 
diameter,  and  as  the  vulcanite  can  be  bought 
for  sixpence,  the  feeding-stage  may  easily  be 
made  by  any  one  of  moderate  ingenuity. 


APIARIAN  MARKETS. 

The  article  on  the  above  subject  has  elicited, 
from  a  talented  and  earnest  apiarian,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which  we  hope  will  elicit  the 
opinion  of  others  on  this  most  interesting 
question  :  — 

'  Doubtless  tliere  will  be  at  the  Honej'-ffiir  a  cun- 
sidevable  sale  of  houey,  but  the  fair  will  never  become  a 
safe  market,  and  for  these  reasons  : — 1.  It  will  take  j'ears 
to  teacli  the  public,  both  wholesale  and  retail  purchasers, 
that  the  fair  is  the  market  for  houey.  2.  Wholesale 
buyers  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  visit  the  Crystal 
Palace  to  buy  houey,  seeing;  that  the  cheap  foreign  houey 
will  answer  their  purpose  as  well  or  better  tliau  Eng- 
lisli.  3.  Purchasers  of  honey  for  home  use  will  only 
buy  in  small  quantities,  and  they  would  prefer  to  take 
their  chance  of  what  they  can  get  at  the  shop  to  laying 
in  a  stock  once  a-year  at  the  fair.  If  25,000  people 
attended  tlie  Show,  and  each  bought  a  pound,  this  would 
not  clear  the  fair  of  anything  lilce  tlio  quantity  of  honey 
which  might  be  .sent,  and  which  would  be  sent  if  a  sale 
were  certain.  What  is  wanted  is  a  place  where  honey — 
iu  the  comb  and  run — can  be  sent  by  every  one  who  has 
any  to  sell,  and  where  it  can  remain  till  it  i.s  sold.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  depot  for  the  sale  of  honey. 
The  Honey-fair  is  a  very  good  idea,  and  wiU  no  doubt 
answer  the  purpose  of  many ;  but  what  is  to  be  done 
with  that  whicli  fails  to  find  a  pm'chaser  at  the  fair  ? 
Why  should  not  the  Association  take  the  matter  in 
liand,  and  work  for  the  establishment  iu  Loudon  of  a 
honey-shop  ?  A  beginning  might  be  made  in  a  small 
way  for  next  year.  Siu'ely  there  can  be  found  iu  Oxford 
Street,  about  the  Regent  Circus,  a  shoplceeper  who  would 
for  a  percentage  undertake  the  business.  A  grocer  would 
iind  many  a  new  customer  from  the  number  of  those 
who  came  only  to  buy  honey.  It  might,  if  thought 
desirable,  bo  limited  to  members  of  the  Association, 
which  is  now  groA\dng  larger  and  larger.  From  this 
beginning  depots  might  be  established  in  other  large 
towns.  I  feel  certain  that  we  niust  look  for  our  cus- 
tomers amougst  those  who  buy  a  pound  or  two  at  a 
time.  Messrs.  Neighbom-  in  Regent  Street  sell  a  large 
quantity  in  this  way,  but  are  not,  I  believe,  open  to 
offers  of  small  quantities.  The  public  would  gladly 
purchase  lioney  in  this  way  if  it  were  offered.  The 
demand  at  fii'st  would  exceed  the  supply.     Perhaps  iu 
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some  futiu'e  Journal  you  ffill  make  some  remarks  upon 
this  sugrgestion  of  mine.' 

Possibly  it  loonld  take  years,  or  it  would 
cost  an  enormous  amount  of  money  for  adver- 
tising, before  the  public  would  become  aware 
that  the  sugg-ested  honey-fairs  were  the  houey- 
markets ;  but  the  same  objection  seems  to 
exist  with  regard  to  a  central  depot,  for  with- 
out extensive  advertising  the  public  would  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  existence,  and  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  purchasers  of  small 
quantities  would  go  far  out  of  their  way  to 
obtain  at  a  distant  shop  what  they  could  appa- 
rently as  well  get  close  at  home.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  purchasers 
only  buy  small  quantities  induced  our  remarks 
in  the  Journal  of  last  month,  and  such  being 
the  case,  we  gave  preference  to  the  Honey-fair, 
because  the  honey  would  thus  be  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  public.  If  23,000 
people  would  attend  our  next  fair,  and  buy  as 
many  pounds  of  honey,  we  should  think  a 
grand  success  had  been  attained,  and  should 
quite  expect  to  hear  of  similar  experiments 
being  tried  in  other  great  towns,  and  imitated 
in  many  of  less  pretensions,  imtil  hone^'-fairs 
would  become  as  common  as  poultry-shows ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  shortly  such 
things  will  be.  Already  a  honey-shop  exists 
as  mentioned  in  Regent  Street,  and  another  in 
Holborn,  and  few  we  think  would  have  more 
faith  in  an  Oxford  Street  tradesman  than  in  the 
old  firm  whose  houses  of  bu.siness  are  above 
mentioned  ?  for  there  could  be  no  security  or 
warranty  that  he  would  not  dabble  in  the  foreign 
honey-market  on  his  own  account,  and  reap  a 
rich  harvest  while  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Association. 

There  need  be  little  fear  for  the  fate  of  any 
quantity  of  honey  in  any  place  where  the  public 
have  assembled,  if  it  be  reasonable  in  price 
and  in  convenient  and  portable  parcels,  and 
if,  after  the  dlite  have  been  supplied,  the  honey 
remaining  is  put  up  for  sale  by  auction.  And 
why  should  there  not  be  such  sales,  not  only  of 
honey,  but  of  hives  and  bee-furniture,  after  the 
shows  ?  We  do  not  hear  of  gdods  remaining 
on  hand  at  Covent  Garden  or  Billingsgate, 
where  auction  sales  take  place  daily,  except 
where  reserved  prices  are  put  upon  the  ai'ticles. 
Buyers  abound,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  with  honey,  hives,  and  implements,  as 
with  other  goods,  if  the  upset  prices  are  not 
prohibitory,  ready  sales  by  auction  will  easily 
be  effected. 

LEE'S  CRYSTAL   PALACE   PRIZE 
SUPER. 

This  unique  article  rightly  took  the  prize,  in 
Class  33,  "  for  the  cheapest  and  best  supers  for 


general  use  in  an  apiary,"  and  in  our  remarks, 
after  the  Show,  page  93,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
price,  which  is  recorded  as  5s.  6d.,  but  this  is 
an  error,  as  they  are  made  to  sell  at  5.s.  6(1.  per 
pair.  It  has  very  much  the  ajipearance  of  the 
original  Woodbury  super,  having  wooden  frame- 
work, with  glass  panels ;  it  is  thirteen  inches 
square  and  four  inches  deep,  and  is  fitted  with 


IJiE  S  SUPEE. 

seven  bars,  each  of  which  may  be  sawn  partly 
down,  to  admit  of  the  wax-sheet  guide  as  in- 
dicated. Its  crown  is  purposely  left  off,  to 
show  its  construction,  which  is  a  marvel  of 
ingenuity.  It  is  made  almost  entirely  by  means 
of  a  circidar  saw,  and  every  one  of  its  parts  is 
cut  to  a  mathematical  nicety,  so  that  they  fit 
each  other  with  great  precision,  and  are  all  in- 
terchangeable with  the  parts  of  other  supers  of 
the  kind.  It  is  composed  of  two  square  frames 
and  foixr  ingeniously  constructed 
pillars,  each  of  which  is  a  study 
in  itself;  one  of  the  frames  is 
laid  upon  the  table,  with  the  rab- 
beted side  upwards  and  a  pillar 
is  pressed  on  to  each  corner,  the 
glass  is  then  slid  into  the  grooves 
in  the  pillars,  and  the  rabbets 
in  the  bottom  frame;  the  top 
frame  is  then  pressed  on  to  the 
pillars,  and  the  super  is  ready 
to  receive  the  waxed  bars,  in 
fact,  is  practically  comjjlete. 
The  pillars  are  most  cleverly 
constructed,  and  in  the  hope  that 
they  maybe  understood  we  give 
an  illustration  of  one  of  them  occupying  some- 
what the  position  of  that  in  the 
back  corner  of  the  diagram  of  super. 


PILLAR  ENLAKGED. 


right-hand 


OUR   BUTTONS. 

We  have  for  many  j^ears  been  so  deadly  at 
war  with  the  notched  rabbet  and  rail,  as  dis- 
tance guides  for  frames  in  luxes,  and  have  so 
often  vented  an  adverse  opinion  regarding  them 
that  we  have  been  charitablj'  considered  'just 
a  little  touched,  j'ou  know,'  '  got  a  button  oflF! ' 
Now  in  general  to  be  accounted  '  short  of  one's 
buttons  '  is  anything  but  complimentary,  since 
it  implies  a  'something  wanting'  which  few 
would  care  to  acknowledge  even  to  themselves; 
but  in  this  particular  instance  wc  have  long 
deplored   the   want   of  a    '  something '    which 
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should  fulfil  all  the  purposes  of  the  Woodbury 
notched -rabbet,  or  Sibertswold  metal -rack  as 
distance  guides,  and  yet  be  so  far  moveable  as 
to  permit  of  easy  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  frames  without  the 
necessity  for  first  raising  them 
out  of  the  notches,  which  in  prac- 
tice are  found  objectionable,  and 
this  we  think  may  be  effected  by 
our  new  buttons.  Fig.  1,  illus- 
trates one  of  the  wooden  buttons, 
which  are  intended  to  form 
distance  blocks  for  hives  of 
the  Sibertswold  pattern,  whose 
frames,  for  convenience  in  hand- 
ling, project  through  their  front 
and  back  walls  ;  but  instead  of 
their  heing  fixed  to  the  hive,  they 
will  be  moveable  on  the  frames, 
and  when  raised  from  their  position  as  guides, 
will  permit  the  frames  to  be  slightly  crowded 
together,  so  that  lateral  space  may  be  created, 
and  the  frames  easily  removed  without  the 
necessity  for  injuring  a  single  bee.  In  fig. 
2,  the  buttons  are    shown    in   use ;    A  repre- 


FlG.  1. 


Pig.  2. 

sents  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  hive ;  B,  the 
buttons,  of  two  distinct  forms,  the  front  one 
being  of  the  shape  of  fig.  1,  while  that  at  the 
back  is  arranged  to  double  back  within  the 
parallels  of  the  top  bar,  so  that  it  shall  offer  no 
inconvenience  when  the  frame  is  placed  in  the 
extractor.  As  will  be  seen,  they  not  only 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  distance-blocks,  but  their 
shoulders  (on  the  underside)  when  pressed 
down,  come  against  the  outside  of  the  walls 
of  the  hive,  and  prevent  also  longitudinal  move- 
ment of  the  frames. 

For  hives  on  the  "Woodbury  principle,  in 
which  the  frames  do  not  run  through  the  walls 
of  the  hive,  and  longitudinal  movement  is 
already  prevented,  the  button  may  be  made  in 
a  skeleton  form,  of  wire,  as  indicated  in  fig.  2, 
at  D,  or  a  simple  wire  nail  bent  into  the  form  of 
a  crank  (fig.  3),  may  be  made  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, one  end  to  act  as  a  spindle,  being  driven 


into  the  frame  near  its  end,  while  the  other 
forms  the  distance-guide.  These  are  so  far 
superior  to  plain  straight  nails  as  distance- 
guides,  and  so  easy  of  construction,  that  they 
will  doubtless,  presently,  be  brought  into 
general  use.     In   appljong  the  buttons,   one 


Fig.  3. 
should  be  placed  at  each  end,  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  each  frame,  that  they  may  be  reversible, 
which  they  would  not  be  if  both  buttons  were 
on  one  side;  and  to  make  all  comfortable  within 
the  hive  a  tack  or  pin  should  be  driven  into 
the  two  corners  of  the  hive,  corresponding 
with  the  outside  frame-ends,  which  are  not 
furnished  with  buttons,  which  pins  should 
stand  out  into  the  hive  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  (half  distance),  while  notches  should  be 
cut  into  the  side  walls  of  the  hive  at  the  other 
corners,  to  receive  half  the  width  of  the 
buttons  which  will  come  against  them  ;  and  if 
this  be  carefully  done  the  much-abused  Wood- 
bury hive  will  be  rendered  as  useful,  and  as 
easy  of  manipulation,  as  the  most  expensive 
hive  of  its  class. 


A  SCRAPEE,  KNIFE,  AND  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  FEEDING -SHOVEL. 

This  handy  little  tool  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  scraping  and  cleaning  hives,  floor- 
boards, and  frames  ;  its  blade  is  of  elastic  steel, 
and  is  six  inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad 
at  its  wide  end.    Its  handle  is  four  inches  long. 


Originally  it  was  straight,  but  seeing  that  with 
a  cramped  handle  it  would  render  the  shovel 
minecessary  with  the  bottle-feeder,  we  caused 
ours  to  be  bent  at  the  shoulder  and  sharpened 
on  one  edge,  so  that  it  forms  a  knife,  a  scraper, 
a  feeding- shovel,  and  a  spatula  for  cutting  or 
lifting  honey-combs. 


THE  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  WOOD- 
BURY HIVE. 

The  first  Cottage  Woodbury  was  built  about 
six  years  ago,  and  was  first  brought  before  the 
public  in  No.  850  of  the  English  Mechanic  and 
Mirror  of  Science,  page  306,  xmder  the  name  of 
the  Woodbury  Bee-house,  and  then  its  most 
commendable  features  were  its  cheapness  as 
compared  with  the  original  complete  Wood- 
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bury,  and  the  advantage  which  the  closed  dead- 
air  spaces  between  its  double  walls  and  floor- 
board, gave  it  over  the  loose  fitting  Woodbury 
outer  case,  as  a  superior  means  of  protection 
from  the  variations  of  climate,  and  the  attacks 
of  insects,  for  which  it  afforded  no  harbour 
whatever.  Internally  it  was  exactly  the  Wood- 
bury type,  and  contained  all  the  evils  of  that 
hive,  which  we  have  made  conspicuous  in  these 
pages ;  but  now  we  think  it  is  purged  of  most 
of  them,  and  in  that  belief  we  place  it  before 
the  bee-keeping  public  and  await  its  verdict. 
Its  stock-box  is  double-walled,  its  floor-board 
is  double  and  reversible,  running  on  guides 
fixed  to  its  legs,  and  fitted  with  wedges  for 
raising  and  lowering  it  when  necessary  either 


for  ventilating  purposes,  or  when  its  removal 
for  cleaning  or  reversal  is  desirable.  Like  the 
Woodbury,  it  is  141  inches  square  and  9  inches 
deep  inside,  and  is  furnished  with  ten  frames  ; 
but,  through  the  omission  of  the  rabbets  and 
notches  at  the  top  of  the  hive  and  the  notched 
rack  at  the  bottom,  the  comb-building  area  in 
the  frames  is  so  much  increased  that  its  10 
frames  are  equivalent  to  11 5  of  the  old  pattern. 
It  is  intended  for  use  with  the  quilt,  which 
experience  during  the  past  rigorous  weather 
has  proved  to  be  the  right  thing  for  winter  wear, 
and  consequently  no  space  is  left  between  the 
frames  and  crown.  It  is  furnished  with  one  of 
Lee's  Crystal  Palace  Prize  Supers,  has  weather- 
proof super  cover  and  roof,  and  having  four 
strong  legs  of  its  own,  requires  no  stand.  The 
mode  of  constructing  this  hive  will  be  described 
in  our  next,  so  that  every  one  who  can  use  a  saw 
and  drive  a  nail  may,  with  a  little  ingenuity, 
make  them  for  themselves. 


THE  FIVE-PIN  BEE-TRAP. 

This  admirable  little  article  is  the  invention 
of  our  ingenious  friend,  F.  Cheshire,  Esq.,  and 
was  awarded  an  extra  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace 


show.  Its  great  value  consists  in  its  being  so 
simple  that  every  one  who  can  bore  a  hole  or 
drive  a  nail,  can  make  it  for  himself.  It  is 
used  for  permitting  bees  to  escape  from  a  super 
and  barring  their  return.  The  best  way  to 
apply  it  is  to  take  a  box  sufliciently  large  to 
contain  the  super  ;  bore  any  number  of  quarter- 
inch  holes  through  its  sunny  side,  stick  two 
pins  nearly  close  together  just  above,  and 
two  others  just  below  each  hole,  all  inclining 
upwards,  as  shown  in  engraving,  a  fifth  pin  is 


then  dropped  down  across  each  hole  and  the 
trap  is  complete.  In  use,  the  front  (sunny  side) 
of  the  box  shoidd  be  raised  on  a  couple  of 
bricks,  so  that  it  may  incline  backward  and 
cause  the  perpendicular  pins  to  lie  flat  agamst 
the  box,  where  unless  bees  push  from  behind 
to  get  out,  they  will  lie  closely,  and  securely 
bar  the  holes  against  aU  outside  bees.  Such 
inventions  are  specially  commendable,  as  they 
greatly  aid  bee-keeping,  and  do  not  smack  of 
the  shop. 

A  NEW  BEE  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  all  those  favourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Society  for  tbe  cultivation  of  bees  was 
held  at  Kerriemuir,  on  Monday  night,  December  14 
last.  Mr.  David  Low,  Station  Brae,  occupying  the 
chair.  After  partaking  of  an  excellent  supper,  at 
which  about  twenty  sat  down,  it  was  agreed  to  form 
a  Bee  Society,  and  all  those  present,  enrolled  their 
names  as  members.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
Society  meet  quarterly,  and  that  an  annual  exhi- 
bition be  held,  and  prizes  given,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  honey-bee. 


Bees  may  have  too  much  honey  to  winter  well.  Mr. 
Gary  says  bees  will  not  winter  well  in  solid  honey.  There 
must  be  a  fair  number  of  open  cells  for  them  to  cluster 
in  and  keep  their  heat,  by  being  in  a  compact  mass. 
Wlien  the  cells  are  all  capped,  tliey  must  necessarily 
occupy  more  space,  and  cannot  withstand  cold 
weather.  Mr.  Gary  also  observes  that  bees  do  better 
in  a  dairy  region  than  where  large  numbers  of  sheep 
are  kept.  Sheep  eat  very  close,  and  consume  clover 
heads  and  flowers  that  cattle  would  leave  ;  thus  the 
bees  are  deprived  of  food.  There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference, he  says,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  farmers  have  cliangcd  cattle  to  sheep  husbandry. 
— E.  Parmlv,  New  York, 
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*^^*Tfiese  columns  are  open  to  Subscribers,  so  that  their 
queries,  replies,  correspondence,  and  edperiences,  may  be 
fully  and  faithfully  recorded;  and  for  the  discussion  of 
all  theories  and  si/stems  i>i  Bee-culture,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  all  hires  and  appurtenances,  that  the  truth  reyard- 
iny  them  may  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must 
not  be  e.rpected  to  coincide  with  all  the  vieirs  e.vpressed  by 
the  various  writers.  All  Correspondence  is  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 


SELECTED  HONEY— HONEY  FAIR- 
HIVES— THE  QUILT,  &c. 

Notwitlistanding  the  great  success  of  the  late  show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  felt  at  the  time  (and  the 
oiiinion  I  then  formed  has  been  justified  by  your 
article  in  last  month's  Journal)  that  in  one  respect 
the  affair  was  a  comparative  failure, — I  allude  to  the 
sale  I  if  honey;  and  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged 
by  all  practical  beekeepers,  failure  in  this  one  feature 
■will  tell  most  forcibly  against  any  amount  of  success 
in  less  important  ones,  for  if  no  market  can  be  found 
for  our  honey,  it  will  become  rather  a  nuisance  than 
otherwise  to  obtain  a  good  harvest. 

So  it  becomes  a  positive  necessity  that  we  should 
consider  how  we  can  remedy  the  evil  at  the  next 
show.  Your  proposal  to  have  a  staff  of  salesmen  is 
an  excellent  one,  but  I  think  bee-keepers  themselves 
may  facilitate  sales,  by  sending  honeycomb  in  a  mar- 
ketable form,  and  not  in  immense  supers  for  which 
3/.  or  4/.  are  asked.  Of  course,  supers  that  are  pre- 
pared expressly  to  compete  for  prizes  will  always  be 
large  and  valuable,  but  I  should  like  to  have  asked 
Mr.  Neighbour  how  much  he  would  give  for  the  glass 
super  exhibited  at  the  Palace  (and  which  aimed  at 
being  a  counterpart  of  the  Manchester  sensation 
one).  I  do  not  believe  anj*  dealer  would  have  given 
lOcZ.  per  lb.  for  it  in  bulk,  for  by  the  time  it  was  cut 
and  pidled  out  of  that  glass  it  would  be  almost 
unsaleable  as  '  comb-honey.'  Again,  a  friend  of 
mine  exhibited  a  couple  of  Carr-Stewarton  boxes, 
each  containing  about  20  lbs.  of  comb,  and  when  told 
that  he  nmst  '  price  them  as  they  stood,'  he,  of  course, 
added  the  cost  of  the  boxes  to  the  value  of  the  honey; 
and  what  purchaser  would  like  to  give  1(X«.  6'^  for  a 
box  to  carry  home  20  lbs.  of  honey  in,  for  we  must 
remember  that  honey-buyers  are  seldom  or  never  bee- 
keepers, and  in  their  eyes  a  Carr-Stewarton  box  is 
simply  a  package  of  no  value  when  empty?  I  there- 
fore argue  that  we  should  make  it  a  special  feature 
in  the  next  show  to  enconi'age  the  making  of  supers 
small  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ordinary 
purchasers,  in  which  the  cost  of  the  super  itself 
will  be  on  a  par  with  such  boxes,  glasses,  and  jars,  as 
are  used  in  the  ordinary  jiurposes  of  trade,  and  which 
may  be  tossed  aside  when  empty.  This  brings  us  to 
the  question  of  what  is  the  most  suitalile  article  for 
the  purpose,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  my  '  mis- 
fortune, not  my  fault'  (as  you,  Mr.  Editor,  are 
aware),  made  me  a  non-exhibitor,  for  most  of  my 
supers  were  small  glass  ones,  weighing  from  5  to  17 
lbs.  when  full,  and  the  cost  of  which  did  not  average 
6f/.  each.     They  were  simply  the  cuttings  of  glass 


shades,  with  adaptors  cut  from  ^-inch  boards,  which 
I  purchase  ready  planed  and  cut  off  as  I  require 
them, — in  fact,  somethinglike  thoseyou  recommended 
in  a  former  No.  of  the  Journal,  Vol.  i.  p.  135,  and 
which  I  have  used  for  three  seasons  with  great  suc- 
cess. I  am  siu-e  no  supers  look  better  when  filled, 
and  the  cost  is  merely  nominal.  I  pay  3s.  per  dozen 
for  the  glasses,  taking  large  and  small,  and  the 
dealers  are  glad  to  sell  them,  for  they  only  regard 
them  as  waste  glass. 

In  an  article  in  your  November  Number  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  H.  Bligh  proposes  that  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  next  show  shall  be  given  to  a  class  for  the  largest 
and  best  harvest  from  one  stock ;  now  while  fully 
endorsing  the  opinion  of  the  rev.  gentleman,  that 
the  object  of  every  bee-keeper  is  to  obtain  the  largest 
harvest  he  possibly  can  from  every  stock  he  possesses, 
I  venture  to  difl'er  from  him  as  to  the  desirability  of 
our  committee  making  this  particular  class  a  special 
feature  for  encouragement,  because,  though  I  should 
not  like  to  be  classed  with-  those  very  cynical  folk 
who  would  '  treat  every  man  as  a  rogue  till  you  prove 
him  honest,'  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  where 
there  is  competition  at  exhibitions,  there  is,  and 
always  has  been,  and  I  supj^ose  always  will  be,  trim- 
ming, colouring,  and  doctoring,  or,  in  other  and  plainer 
words,  cheating ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  bee- 
keepers can  lay  claim  to  any  special  virtues  not 
possessed  by  others  ;  so  if  u  large  harvest  is  to  be 
shown,  as  obtained  from  one  stock,  it  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  above  suspicion,  that  is,  in  a  single  box 
or  glass.  Suppose  two  or  three  Carr-Stewarton  boxes 
are  shown  as  from  one  stock,  what  is  there  (but  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong)  to  prevent  them  from 
having  been  partly  filled  on  as  many  stocks,  and 
placed  on  one  for  completion,  and  what  judge  could 
tell  they  had  been  so  manipulated  ?  and  1  think  if  the 
making  of  very  large  supers  be  encouraged,  the  sale 
of  honeycomb  will  be  retarded,  or  at  least  the  labours 
of  the  salesmen  be  much  increased. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  the  place  of  honour 
and  prizes  named  by  your  contributor,  to  a  class  '  for 
the  largest  and  best  exhibition  of  super  liouey  from 
one  apiary,  placed  on  the  .show  table  in  the  hand- 
somest and  most  saleable  form.'  We  should  thus 
push  forward  that  very  important  part  of  our  work, 
the  establishment  of  a  '  Honey  Fair.'  It  is  not 
satisfactory  to  hear  the  question  asked  (as  I  did  by  a 
prize-winner  at  the  Palace),  '  What  shall  I  do  with 
my  honey  ?'  and  though  we  were  surrounded  by  bee- 
keepers,— for  it  was  during  our  'friendly  dinner  '  after 
the  show, — yet  no  one  could  say,  so  I  suppose  the 
expense  would  have  to  be  incurred  of  taking  it  back 
home.  If  we  would  make  bee-keeping  profitable  as 
well  as  pleasant,  we  must  show  a  way  of  getting  I'id 
of  the  jsroduce  of  our  industrious  little  \vorkmen, 
readily  and  at  a  fair  price.  Tliis  can  be  very  consi- 
derably assisted  by  doing  as  you  propose,  and  selling  the 
comb  in  jjounds,  single  bars,  and  cheap,  small  supers, 
value  fi-om  5s.  to  20s.  At  the  same  time,  I  should 
like  to  see  '  fancy  prices '  abolished  from  tjie  next 
catalogue.  If  exhibitors  do  not  wi.sh  to  sell,  leave 
out  the  price  altogether,  as  it  can  only  puzzle  intend- 
ing purchasers  to  see  one  person  asking  3s.  Gd.  per  lb., 
while  another  offers  as  good  at  about  Is.  G(7.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  our  committee  should  frame  a 
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scale  of  prices  for  the  general  sale  department,  and 
then  we  should  have  uiiiforniity  at  least,  while  if  I 
am  content  to  sell  my  honey  at  Is.  6d,  and  another 
values  his  at  3s.  per  lb.,  we  cannot  give  satisfaction. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  hive  question  V  The  greatest  pleasure 
I  had  at  the  late  Show  (next  in  that  of  shaking  yon 
by  the  hand  for  the  first  time,  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  many  apiarians  whose  contributions 
to  our  Journal  I  had  read)  was  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  of  overhauling  aiid  thoroughly  examining 
the  various  hives,  &c.  which  were  shown  ;  for  you 
must  know,  sir,  I  am  in  a  sort  of  transition  state 
myself  as  a  bee-keeper,  and,  after  trying  Pottigrew's 
and  other  hives,  have  determined  to  work  a  change 
in  my  '  dead-stock '  department,  and  adopt  moveable- 
comb  hives  of  a  uniform  size  throughout  my  apiary, 
so  as  to  introduce  our  wonderful  friend  the  '  Slinger,' 
and  the  many  advantages  it  affords.  But,  as  my 
present  twenty  stocks  are  not  badly  housed  in  '  Wood- 
burys,'  '  Pettigrews,'  '  Neighbour  Cottage,'  and  straw 
hives  with  flat  wood  tops,  I  could  not  think  of  making 
'  firewood  '  of  these,  so  I  resolved  to  work  a  change 
gradually.  The  hive  I  liked  best  was  the  double- 
w.illed  one  bearing  your  name ;  so  1  had  a  chat  with 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Windlesham,  at  the  Palace,  and  got 
him  to  make  me  one  with  some  of  the  features  of 
Mr.  Cheshire's  hive  added,  viz.,  the  poi'ch  and  hinged 
roof.  In  due  time  I  received  the  article,  and  am 
bound  to  say  I  consider  it,  if  not  the  very  best  hive, 
one  which  will  give  satisfaction  to  any  practical  bee- 
keeper not  given  to  '  whims ;  '  at  least,  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it  and  shall  use  no  other. 

With  an  eye  to  economy  I  wrote  Mr.  Lee  to  give 
me  an  estimate  of  the  materials  for  half-a-dozeu 
hives  similar  to  the  one  I  had  already.  The  wood- 
work to  be  ready  planed  and  cut  to  fit  (the  dummy 
and  bar-frames  finished  complete),  so  that  I  had 
merely  to  find  screws  and  nails  and  put  them  together 
myself.  The  price  was  satisfactory,  and  I  ordered 
them.  They  arrived,  capitally  packed,  not  the 
smallest  brealcage,  and  each  of  the  parts  tied  to- 
gether in  lots,  with  instructions  and  suggestions 
written  on  each,  so  that  the  simplest  amateur  joiner, 
who  could  drive  a  nail  straight,  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finishing  them  off ;  indeed,  I  cannot  conceive 
a  pleasanter  job  for  an  earnest  bee-keeper  than  build- 
ing u]:i  these  hives  ;  you  seem  to  get  on  so  quickly, 
and  the  various  pieces  go  together  like  the  wheels 
of  a  clock,  without  the  necessity  of  using  saw  or 
plane.  I  really  think  I  would  not  forego  the  plea- 
sure the  work  gave  me,  if  nothing  was  gained  in  the 
cost,  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  got  them,  with  six 
pairs  of  prize  supers,  six  adapters,  packing-case  and 
carriage  complete,  for  71.  12s.  7d.,  or  an  average  of 
1/.  i)s.  bd.  per  hive,  it  will  be  seen  the  advantage  is 
no  slight  one.  Of  course  there  are  screws,  nails,  and 
paint  to  be  added,  but  these  do  not  cost  a  great 
sum ;  and  what  bee-keeper  will  grudge  the  price 
when  a  really  good  article  is  desired,  such  as  will 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who,  like  myself,  desire  to 
make  hee-keejiing  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant,  and 
vice  irrsa  ? 

Before  I  close,  I  nmst  offer  a  hint  regarding 
•  rentilfdion  and  the  qnilt,'  which,  if  followed,  will,  1 
venture  to  say,  do  something  towards  solving  the 


much  -  disputed  question  of  the  suitability  of  tlie 
quilt  as  a  winter  covering,  &c.  I  have  tried  several 
plans  during  the  last  four  months,  and  the  follomng 
has  answered  admirably.  Let  a  single  thickness  of 
carpet  be  laid  on  the  frames,  and  over  this  about 
four  or  five  inches  of  soft  oat  straw,  well  broken  and 
pressed  down  pretty  closel_y,  this  is  kept  together  by 
strings  tied  over  it  from  side  to  side  and  back  to 
front,  and  it  has  proved  an  excellent  covering,  simple 
and  cheap,  while  the  hive  on  which  it  has  been  tried 
is  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

The  straw  keeps  in  the  heat,  but  retains  none  of  the 
moisture  passing  through  it ;  and  for  spring  feeding 
the  hole  can  be  got  at  without  disturbing  the  cover- 
ing, except  to  open  the  straw  that  covers  the  feeding- 
hole. 

I  have  lost  no  stocks  as  yet,  though  the  winter  has 
been  most  trying,  as  far  as  dampness  is  concerned. 
— W.  Brodghton  Cakr,  Higher  Behincjton,  Cheshire, 
Jan.  21s/,  187.5. 

AFTER  THE  FROST. 

The  2d  January  was  the  day  the  thaw  began  iu 
this  district,  and  it  was  grievous  to  see  the  destruc- 
tion amongst  the  bees,  the  snow  being  literally 
covered  with  them  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards  from  the 
hives.  I  have  no  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  them 
might  have  been  saved  had  care  been  taken  in 
time  ;  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  when  I  first 
became  aware  of  it,  and  then  taking  a  few  of  them 
to  the  fire  they  soon  rallied,  and  on  opening  the 
window  took  their  departure,  but  I  think  it  is  rather 
doubtful  if  they  regained  their  hives.  Again,  the 
next  morning  a  great  part  of  the  snow  was  gone,  liut 
in  one  part  of  the  garden  some  was  still  left,  and  on 
it  several  bees,  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards  from  the 
hives.  I  took  these  to  the  fire,  and  sure  enough  two 
of  them  soon  showed  signs  of  life  after  being  in  the 
snow  all  night  ;  but  only  one  of  them  revived 
suflSciently  to  crawl  about,  the  others  were  all  dead. 
It  would  appear  that  bees  will  stand  any  reasonable 
amount  of  cold,  much  more  than  we  generally  give 
them  credit  for.  As  you  asked  for  information 
when  the  frost  was  gone  I  send  you  this  ;  it  may  be 
worth  inserting  in  the  Juurnal.  —  G.  F.  Perkins, 
Hilhvootton,  Warwick-. 

As  I  see  by  your  January  number  that  you 
invite  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
various  stocks  liave  stood  the  late  severe  weather, 
I  trouble  )'ou  with  a  few,  remarks.  I  had  three 
hives,  good  stocks,  with  sufficient  food  to  take 
them  on  about  six  weeks  from  this.  One  a  glass 
hive.  Hi  X  lOj  X  7  inside  measure  (not  a  bar- 
frame),  with  folding  shutters  on  all  sides,  wliich 
opened  to  give  a  view  of  the  interior ;  wood  top, 
with  hole  in  centre  for  feeding ;  also  two  straw 
hives  (Neighbour's  Improved  Cottage,  not  bar-frame). 
A  week  before  the  frost  set  in  these  were  apparently 
all  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Anticipating 
frost,  I  put  about  the  straw  hives  two  thicknesses  of 
old  Brussels  carpet :  on  the  glass  hive  I  jnit  two 
thicknesses  of  carpet,  and  outside  the  carpet  a  thin 
wood-case  about  a  quarter  thii'k.  On  Sunday  last, 
being  a  very  liriglit  morning,  I  went  out  to  examine 
and  see  h(]w  they  had   all  stood  the  severe  frost.     I 
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found  the  straw-liives  all  right,  a  few  dead  bees 
brought  to  the  entrance,  but  nothing  to  cause  any 
doubts  about  their  health  ;  for  as  soon  as  I  cleared 
the  dead  bees  away  they  came  out  very  strong,  the 
interior  showing  sufficient  food  for  some  time.  Not 
observing  any  movement  in  the  glass-hive,  I  opened 
the  front  shutters  and  found  the  bees  all  dead,  no 
doubt  frozen  to  death.  On  turning  the  hive  up,  I 
found  the  floor- board  damp  and  mouldy,  and  one 
side  of  the  hive  qniie  wet.  I  had  placed  a  feeding- 
bottle  over  the  centre  hole  for  ventilation,  covering  it 
with  a  small  straw  super,  but  it  appears  not  to  have 
had  the  desired  effect.  There  were  9  lbs.  of  honey  in 
the  hive. 

I  deduce  from  the  above  that  glass-hives  are  not 
fit  to  winter  bees  in.  The  swarm  was  put  into  this 
hive  June  1873,  and  stood  the  winter  of  1873-74 
all  right,  and  threw  out  a  very  good  swarm  on 
July  2, 1874,  but  that  winter  was  much  milder. 

This  year  I  hope  to  try  the  bar-frame  hive,  and 
use  the  quilt.  I  have  made  one  fourteen  inches 
square  inside,  description  as  given  in  the  Bee  Journal, 
but  does  it  not  seem  very  large  to  what  I  have  been 
used  to,  viz.  '  Neighbour's  improved  cottage  ?'  You 
will  think  I  am  very  tedious,  but  I  take  very  great 
interest  in  bees,  so  this  must  be  my  apology. — 
Joseph  Torry,  Lower  Fant  Eoad,  Maidstone. 

['  A  South  Lancashire  Bee-keeper,'  writiag  in  the 
Juurnal  of  Horticulture,  says,  '  I  have  the  Woodbury 
Glass  Observatory  hive  with  nine  bars,  and  I  must  con- 
fess I  would  much  rather  have  glass  than  wood  ;  there  is 
no  moisture  in  it  if  you  will  take  off  the  top,  and  jmt  on 
the  quilt  to  prevent  the  steam  from  condensing.  The 
italics  are  oiu'  own. — Ed.] 


WINTERING THE  QUILT. 

My  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  a  letter  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  in  which  a  very  ungenerous,  and  to  my 
mind,  undeserved  thrust  is  made,  Mr.  Editor,  at 
yourself,  in  reference  to  your  advocacy  of  the  '  Quilt' 
as  a  winter  covering.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Hunter's 
note,  some  '  disgusted  bee-keeper '  and  many  others 
who  are  hinted  at,  have  failed  most  dismally  iu  their 
attempts  to  make  the  quilt  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask,  how  many  are 
there  who,  having  carefully  noted  the  instructions 
given  in  the  Bee  Journal,  have  followed  them  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  and  yet  have  failed ;  or  whose 
hives  have  become  a  '  rotten,  mouldy  mass.'  I  can 
only  say,  mine  have  not ;  and  I  think,  if  Mr.  Hunter 
had  given  it  a  fair  trial,  his  would  not. 

I  7nust  suppose  he  has  tried  the  experiment  in  his 
own  apiary  and  failed,  otherwise  he  would  surely 
have  paused  before  he  penned  the  latter  part  of  the 
note  referred  to,  in  which  he  condemns  the  quilt  with 
such  hearty  bitterness. 

I  remember  when,  some  few  years  ago,  the  bottle- 
feeder  was  recommended  (and  who  can  name  a  feeder 
to  compare  with  it  for  simplicity?)  a  bee-keeper 
(sic)  wrote  a  very  melancholy  account  of  his  failures 
in  attempting  to  use  it ;  he  got  the  right  sort  of 
bottle,  covered  the  mouth  with  the  right  sort  of  net, 
&c.,  &c.,  but  it  was  no  use  the  syrup  wotdd  run  out 
when  he  reversed  the  bottle ;  so  he  gave  it  up  as  a 


failure.  But  we  did  not  all  give  it  up  ;  and  I  trust 
we  shall  not  all  give  up  the  quilt  because  some  have 
not  made  it  answer.  Let  us  rather  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  failure ;  and  those  of  us  who  have  suc- 
ceeded with  it  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  impart  the 
modus  operandi  to  such  as  desire  information  on  the 
subject,  so  we  shall  forward  the  cause  we  all  have 
at  heart.  And  let  us,  Mr.  Editor,  for  goodness' 
sake,  give  up  this  tendency  to  sting,  which  I  have 
observed  rather  prevalent  among  our  bee-keeping 
brethren  ;  it  is  all  very  well  for  such  as  you,  who  are 
'  sting-proof,'  but  those  of  your  humble  followers  in 
the  art,  like  myself,  who  are  apt  to  '  swell '  a  bit, 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  regret  that  difference 
of  opinion  should  be  a  drawback  to  the  success  of  our 
favourite  pursuit. 

I  do  not  suppose  many  apiarians  will  be  induced 
to  follow  Mr.  Hunter's  lead,  if  he  proposes  to  do 
away  with  the  covering  above  the  frames  altogether, 
for  this  is  going  against  the  instincts  of  the  poor  bees 
with  a  vengeance,  and  a  solitary  instance  of  success 
such  as  he  records  does  not  prove  the  theory  to  be 
correct ;  for  instance,  I  have  a  hive  in  my  possession 
the  sides  of  which  are  composed  entirely  of  single 
pieces  of  thick  plate  glass,  with  brass  uprights  at 
the  corners,  and  1-inch  mahogany  crown-board. 

This  hive  wintered  exceedingly  well  in  '73-4,  and 
last  season  gave  me  between  40  and  50  lbs.  of  super 
honey,  in  addition  to  rebuilding  and  filling  the  side 
frames  (which  were  removed  in  consequence  of 
mouldiness).  Now  while  the  above  occurred  to  the 
hive  in  question,  I  lost  7  stocks  out  of  19,  all  of 
which  were  in  very  much  better  hives  (wood  and 
straw),  yet  I  never  thought  of  rushing  into  print, 
and  declaring  that  my  glass  hive  was  the  best 
winter  domicile ;  but  it  only  proves  that  '  bees  do 
nothing  invariably,'  and  a  solitary  instance  is  nothing 
to  go  by. 

If  the  disasters  are  as  numerous  as  we  are  led  to 
suppose,  I  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  have  a  warm 
time  of  it,  and  your  editorial  chair  will  be  anything 
but  a  comfortable  seat;  so  I  am  anxious  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Journal  for  next  month,  when  we 
may  expect  a  long  list  of  complaints. 

I  question  if  the  quilt  could  have  had  a  more 
severe  test  than  this  winter  has  given  it ;  and  if  it 
should  come  off  victorious,  as  I  believe  it  will,  the 
time  and  trouble  will  not  have  been  ill-spent,  for  we 
shall  have  made  a  long  stride  in  the  right  direction; 
so  if  our  worthy  hon.  sec.  will  forgive  me  for  asking 
him  not  to  give  it  up  yet,  but  just  try  my  plan  of  a 
thick  covering  of  soft  straw,  laid  on  the  carpet,  as 
directed  on  another  page,  he  may  yet  become  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  much-abused  quilt,  and  dispose  of 
its  opponents  as  readily  as  he  did  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
failure  with  the  Honey-slinger. — W.  Broughton 
Care,  Higher  Behington,  Cheshire,  Jan.  25. 


THE  QUILT. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  woollen  tops,  now  called  quilts,  have  had  a  five 
years'  trial  with  me  on  wooden  hives. 

In  the  year  1870  I  saw  that  Langstroth  recom- 
mended carpet  as  winter  covering. 

My  hives  being  all  of  wood,  I  found  that  the 
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accumulation  of  moisture  in  the  winter  was  very 
injurious,  and  had  tried  various  ways  to  ventilate  the 
hives  with  more  or  less  success.  On  getting  the  hint, 
I  made  frames  the  size  of  hives  and  stretched  three 
or  four  laps  of  floor-cloth  or  house-flannel  over  them, 
and  replaced  the  covering-boards  with  the  tops  so 
prepared.  The  result  has  been  perfectly  successful, 
and  I  have  not  seen  the  slightest  sign  of  damp  in 
one  of  my  hives  since,  and  the  health  of  the  bees  has 
been  all  I  could  wish. 

The  only  drawback  I  have  found  is  that  mice  from 
outside,  and  the  bees  themselves  from  inside,  gnaw 
holes  in  the  cloth.  The  former  I  guard  against  by 
laying  a  square  of  pierced  zinc  over  the  quilt. — 
E.  W.,  Jun.,  Dublin. 


THE  QUILT  — BEES   SLEEPING  DURING 
THE  WINTER— EXTRACTOR— WAX. 

After  seeing  your  request  to  bee-keepers  to  give 
their  experience  of  the  utility  of  the  quilt,  two  days 
after  the  thaw  had  commenced,  I  examined  my 
fourteen  stocks  from  which  I  had  entirely  removed  the 
crown-boards  and  substituted  quilts,  covering  each 
with  a  folded  rioe-bag.  They  were  all,  without  ex- 
ception, quite  dry,  and  the  bees  appeared  brisk  and 
all  right.  I  consider  it  is  first-rate  for  ventilation, 
and  even  for  feeding,  at  this  time  of  year.  For  some 
that  were  rather  short  of  food,  I  have  turned  up 
the  quilts  and  given  the  bees  barley-sugar,  and 
covered  them  up  again  almost  before  they  had  time 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  There  is  no  jarring 
like  that  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  crown- 
board,  which  sets  the  bees  in  commotion  ;  and  even 
if  there  was  no  other  advantage,  I  consider  that  a 
most  decided  one,  as  it  can  be  so  easily,  quietly, 
and  quickly  done. 

'  Do  bees  sleep  ?'  is  a  question  I  have  seen  asked 
in  another  paper.  A  day  or  two  after  Christmas,  I 
had  a  couple  of  bee  friends  called  to  see  my  bar- 
frame  hives.  I  uncovered  one  of  them  that  had  a 
quilt,  and  found  the  bees  as  lively  and  as  frisky  as 
kittens — no  sign  of  dormancy,  as  I  had  previously 
supposed.  I  did  not  jar  or  shake  the  hive  (so  that, 
supposing  they  were  asleep,  they  would  not  be  woke 
by  that  means),  but  if  I  had  not  quickly  closed  them 
up,  they  would  soon  have  been  on  the  wing,  which 
was  not  advisable,  as  it  was  freezing  sharply  at  the 
time. 

Now  for  a  word  about  the  '  Extractor.'  If  I  had 
not  made  mine  I  should  scarcely  have  had  any 
suqjlus,  as  the  bees  stored  most  of  the  honey  in  the 
stock-hives,  but  by  laying  them  under  contribu- 
tion I  was  able  to  get  a  nice  lot  of  honey.  I  had 
two  stocks  that  I  had  given  top  stories  filled  with 
frames  of  drone-comb,  which  gave  a  large  yield,  con- 
sidering that  in  July,  when  the  comet  appeared,  our 
white  clover  was  completely  burnt  up.  I  am  now 
making  an  Extr.actor  to  take  Woodbury  frames  that 
will  take  up  but  a  small  space,  and  will  stand  on 
a  kitehen-tablo,  as  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the 
Standard  on  the  Crystal  Palace  Show.  To  those 
readers  who  had  supers  smashed  in  transit  to  said 
Show  I  would  say.  Stick  to  the  Railway  Company, 
as  I  have  got  compensation  from  the   London  and 


North  Western  Railway  for  destroying  the  only 
super  that  I  sent  to  the  Show.  I  got  third  prize 
for  wax,  but  I  heard  that  it  was  hinted  that  my 
wax  was  coloured.  Indeed  Mr.  Wood  says,  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Journal,  '  A  doubt  vas  also 
excited  relative  to  the  purity  of  some  of  the  samples 
of  wax,  such  as  their  not  being  quite  free  from 
colouring  matter.'  My  better  half,  who  had  the 
management  of  it,  was  very  much  annoyed  about  it, 
when  I  told  her  the  colour  of  the  wax  that  took 
first  prize  ;  she  declares  the  judges  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  wax,  and  that  it  was  no  inducement  to 
try  to  get  pure  wax  on  any  future  occasion.  Mr 
Wood  also  speaks  about  the  honey  exhibited  in  jars 
being  so  dark,  and  some  ha^^ng  the  appearan  ce  of 
not  being  free  from  fermentation.  I  exhibited  fifty 
glass  jars,  ranging  from  35  lbs.  net  to  others,  eight, 
six,  four,  and  two  pounds  weight,  some  of  which,  not 
being  quite  full,  and  having  gone  by  train  one 
hundred  miles,  had  frothed  a  little,  but  not  fer- 
mented. I  hope  Mr.  Cowan  will  he  so  good  as  to 
give  us  his  plan  of  working  the  Woodbury  hives,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  chance  of  preparing  some  hives 
before  the  long  evenings  have  gone. — A  Warwick- 
shire Bee-Keeper,  Weston,  Leamington. 


THE  QUILT. 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  your  description  of  the 
Quilt  in  the  November  number  of  the  Journal,  be- 
lieving it  was  just  the  thing  desired  for  wood  hives, 
and  lost  no  time  in  applying  them,  which  I  placed 
upon  the  hives  about  the  middle  of  November,  before 
the  winter  came  upon  us.  My  experience  with  wood 
hives  had  been  almost  a  failure,  which  I  attributed 
to  the  severity  of  the  winter  season  and  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere  in  this  neighbourhood,  especially 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  always  find- 
ing them  behind  the  straw  ones,  both  in  swarming 
and  honey-gathering,  although  I  used  condensers 
of  tin  or  zinc  dishes,  with  H  inch  hole  in  centre  (and 
a  rim  round  to  prevent  the  condensed  vapour  re- 
turning into  the  hive),  and  an  inverted  tumbler  or 
small  bell-glass  over  the  opening,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  water  to  return  ;  still  they  were 
damp  and  mouldy,  so  I  was  half  inclined  to  disuse 
them  altogether,  and  fall  back  upon  the  straw 
hives,  as  some  of  my  bee-keeping  friends  have 
done  ;  but  now  I  think  wo  have  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty, and  believe  that  with  the  quilt  wood  will  be 
equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to  straw  for 
homes  for  our  '  little  favourites.'  I  examined  my 
hives  on  Saturday,  January  'Jth,  in  company  with  a 
friend  (Mr.  J.  W.  of  Rochdale),  and  found  those 
with  quilts  quite  dry  and  healthy,  and  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  straw  ones,  after  the  very 
severe  storm  which  had  just  passed  away,  when  my 
friend  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had  adopted  them, 
and  would  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient.  Whilst 
upon  this  subject,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  any  more  crown-boards  only  as  adapt- 
ing boards  for  supers,  or  when  removing  the  hives 
to  the  heather,  and  then  I  .shall  place  the  board,  or 
boards — for  they  are  in  five  section.s — dose  to  the 
bars,  as  I  have  found  tlie  inconvenience  you  speak 
of  in   allowing  a  space    above    them.     The  boards 
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will  be  fastened  witli  screws,  and  the  two  sections 
on  each  side  have  slots  for  the  screws,  so  that  I  can 
slide  the  outer  one  fths,  and  the  next  j^jths  of  an 
inch,  so  making  four  openings  of  ^^j^ths,  or  2  of 
any  width  to  |ths  of  an  inch  into  the  super,  which 
may  be  closed  at  pleasure. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  I  find  the  eleven-bar 
Saddleworth  hive  too  large,  and  have  just  completed 
one  with  nine  bars,  which  I  think  a  nice  size  ;  in 
other  respeets  it  is  like  the  one  described  on  page  194, 
Vol.  I.  of  Journal,  with  the  exception  of  the  \Js  at 
the  back,  which  I  found  inconvenient  in  manipula- 
tion, and  have  therefore  discarded  them,  as  the  bars 
had  to  be  lifted  every  time  they  were  moved. — A 
Saddleworth  Bee-Keeper,  Jan.  19,  1875. 


THE  OCTAGON  HIVE. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  heartily  thank  your  cor- 
respondent, '  Questioner,'  and  through  him  Miss 
Davidson,  of  Tnnbridge  Wells,  for  so  Idndly  favour- 
ing us  with  the  drawing  of  the  transparent  hive 
referred  to  by  Wren,  which,  if  we  except  the  central 
communication  being  circular,  instead  of  square,  ap- 
pears to  be  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  hives  of 
Geddie,  Rusden,  and  Thorley,  and,  as  I  strongly 
suspected,  the  '  splendid  supers '  of  the  '  Stewarton 
hive '  of  Kerr  formed  no  part. 

I  must  own  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
'  Questioner'  did  not  step  forward  last  month  and 
clear  up  the  mystery  which  shrouded  the  invention 
of  the  Octagon  Hive,  as,  from  the  hints  thrown  out 
previously,  he  seemed  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Your  correspondent  throws  a  doubt  on  the  accu- 
racy of  my  quotation  from  Milton,  which  is  uncalled 
for,  as  I  reprodr.ced  these  exactly  as  they  appeared 
in  his  work,  and  I  previously  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  that  author  was  a  careless  compiler,  from  his 
having  omitted  the  name  of  the  old  book,  together 
with  the  drawing  and  description  of  Wren's  hive,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  Wren's  letter 
was  addressed,  through  the  columns  of  a  contem- 
porary. I  ha\'e  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring that  letter,  as  extracted,  along  with  the 
di'awing,  from  Hartlibb's  book,  and  find  its  date  to 
be  February  2G,  1G.54,  instead  of  Feliruary  IGth,  as 
given  by  Milton  : — '  Prompted  by  mine  own  ambi- 
tion to  find  any  way  to  show  myself  a  savant  to  a 
jierson  so  eminent  among  the  ingeniouse  as  yourself 
— the  word  '■savant^  in  this  sentence  Milton  trans- 
lates into  servant;  then  a  little  on,  '  I^asi  May,  as  I 
remember,  we  put  in  two  swarms  together.'  The 
first  five  words  underlined  by  me  do  not  appear  in 
the  original ;  but  to  pass  over  several  other  verbal 
changes,  the  most  inexplicable  alteration  takes  place 
in  the  closing  sentence,  '  You  can  afford  us  from 
other  men's  observations  that  have  tried  the  like 
experiment,  for  yet  you  see  ours  is  unperfect,  and 
we  know  not  what  to  make  of  it,'  is  altered  by  Milton 
into  '  You  can  afl'ord  us  from  the  observations  of 
others  who  have  tried  the  like  experiment  for  us,  yet 
you  will  see  ours  is  imperfect.' 

I  some  time  ago  proved  that  Rusden  did  not 
invent  the  Octagon  Hive,  neither  did  Geddie, 
although  he  was  generally  accredited  witli  it,  from 
having  obtained  a   patent   from   Charles  II.     Both 


these  apiarians  had  first  seen  the  hive  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Wilkius,  Bishop  of  Chester  ;  this  we  had  on 
the  authority  of  Eusden.  Then  arose  the  question, 
Was  the  bishop  the  inventor,  or  who  ?  as  I  put  it 
at  the  time,  I  feared  it  would  have  to  remain  an  open 
question.  Then  came  Milton's  account  of  the  very 
old  book  on  bees  he  purchased  at  the  sale  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  containing  Wren's  letter,  with  drawing 
and  description  of  his  Octagon  Hive,  twenty-two 
years  before  Geddie  obtained  his  patent,  and  as  the 
inventive  genius  of  Wren  was  very  great,  and  his 
biographers  tell  us,  many  of  his  inventions  were  sub- 
sequently pirated,  and  being  too  upright  a  man  to 
describe  the  invention  of  another  as  '  Our  three- 
storied  bee^hive ;'  and  according  to  Milton's  version 
of  the  latter  parties  having  '  tried  the  like  experi- 
ment for  vs,'  coupled  with  the  hive  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Wilkins,  Wren's  early  patron,  all 
tended  to  the  strong  probability  that  Wren  did  invent 
the  Octagon  Hive;  more  particularly  this  view  was 
materially  strengthened  by  Milton  leaning  to  the 
hypothesis  while  apparently  familiar  with  Hartlibb's 
book,  from  which  he  quotes,  ]ilacing  the  ■  Octagon 
Storifyers  in  the  following  order  :  Wren,  Geddie, 
Warden,  and  Thorley,  which,  too,  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  very  old  bee-book  ho  picked  up  at 
the  sale  was  7iot  Hartlibb's,  still  Wren's  letter  turning 
out  to  be  addressed  to  Hartlibb,  the  likelihood,  despite 
Milton's  silence, it  was  the  very  book;  and  the  latter 
author's  motive  for  withholding  this,  and  altering 
the  text  of  Wren's  letter,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
To  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  contemporary  al' 
luded  above  {Agricultural  Gazette)  I  am  indebted  fo" 
the  copy  of  a  portion-of  a  most  interesting  letterr 
which  throws  much  light  on  the  point  at  issue 
written  by  Mr.  William  Me  we,  minister  of  East, 
lington,  in  Gloucestershire,  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Angelo- 
Fellow  of  Eaton  College,  and  dated  19th  September, 
1653. 

'  Sir, — Being  made  Itnown  to  you,  I  could  wisli  it  had 
beeu  by  a  better  character  than  a  bee-master.  Tis  true, 
since  I  left  the  hot  service  of  the  City,  I  have  an  apiary 
in  the  country,  wherein  I  find  profit  euouo-b. 

'  I  observed  many  rarities  of  their  work  and  govern- 
ment by  mine  own  experience  upon  Butler'.s  cibser^atious. 
'  But  when  he  told  me  of  a  gentleman  in  Plinie's  time 
that  endeavoured  to  make  their  worlcs  transparent  (but 
as  he  thought  improbable),  1  tried  and  tioi-shed  that 
essay  to  the  satisfaction  of  myself  and  other.^i. 

'  The  invention  is  a  fancie  that  suits  with  the  uatm'e 
of  that  creature ;  they  are  much  taken  up  with  their 
graudem-,  and  double  their  ta?lis  with  deliglit. 

'  If  you  desire  the  model  or  descriptiou,  1  shall  give 
the  same  to  you  I  did  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  Warden  of  Wadd- 
ham,  and  who  hath  -with  great  curiosity  set  up  oue  in 
his  garden,  and,  as  I  hear,  is  setting  up  another  with 
great  augmentations,'  &c. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Gazette  concludes 
from  bis  examination  of  Hartlibb,  a  work  I  long 
much  to  see,  that  the  invention  of  the  Octagon 
Hive  is  due  to  Mewe,  and  concludes  as  follows  : — 

'  That  Mr.  Mewe,  therefore,  divided  the  ti'anspareut 
Octagon  Hives  of  ^^'ren,  Warden,  Geddie,  and  Thorley, 
which  were  modified  according  to  the  different  ta.stes  of 
these  older  apiariaus,  we  thiuk  there  can  scarcelj'  he  a 
douljt.  He  was  recognised  nt  the  time  he  lived  as  the 
"  father  of  the  invention,"  and,  I  may  add,  his  colonies 
iu  two-storied  dwellings,'  c&c. 

A  Renfrewshire  Bee-Keepek. 
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EARLY    POLLEN    GATHERING    IN    1875. 
A  hive  of  Lignrian  bees,  the  property  of  John 
Wilkie,  Esq.,  Gouroch,  commenced  carrying  pollen 
on  the  10th  January. 


WAX-SHEETS. 


In  compliance  with  a  '  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper's' 
request  as  to  the  mode  of  making  wax-sheets,  I  have 
to  say,  my  knowledge  of  the  above  useful  invention 
was  derived  at  first  through  Messrs.  G.  Neighbour 
and  Son,  149  Regent  Street,  London,  in  1862,  who 
forwarded  me  specimens  of  the  wax-sheets  as  im- 
ported from  Germany  in  that  year,  and  exhiliited  at 
the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  who  still  manufacture 
them,  as  well  as  supply  plates  for  impressing  the 
same.  So  well  pleased  was  I  with  these  sheets  when 
I  first  saw  them,  that  I  at  once  determined  to  try 
the  manufacturing  of  them  myself.  I  accordingly 
set  my  brain  to  work  and  to  carry  out  the  same  ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
sheets  imported  to  Scotland,  I  had  plain  sheets  of  my 
own  manufacture.  Yet  notwithstanding  my  success 
in  pi'oducing  the  plain  sheets,  I  was  still  far  behind 
in  not  having  the  plates,  uor  the  knowledge  of  how 
they  were  impressed.  My  brain  was  again  called 
into  action,  and  my  first  step  was  to  be  in  possession 
of  one  plate  that  would  do  the  work;  once  one, 
plenty  more  could  be  had.  I  then  prepared  a  piece 
of  composition,  the  same  as  is  used .  for  enriching 
mirrors  and  picture-frames  ;  this  I  rolled  out  to  a 
cake  of  equal  thickness ;  then  drawing  the  lines  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  the  cells,  with  a  tool  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  I  cut  out  the  indentations. 
This  occupied  several  days.  After  being  finished, 
however,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  making  obverses, 
and  these  were  in  gutta-percha  and  of  composition. 
The  plates  now  prepared,  the  impression  was  the 
next  operation,  which  I  managed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  viz.,  by  first  wetting  the  plates,  then 
placing  the  sheet  between,  using  my  own  weight 
as  a  press;  concluding  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
manufacture  of  wax-sheets  was  only  child's  play. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  my  disappointment  when 
sliowing  Mr.  A.  Ferguson,  Stewarton,  the  very 
easy  mode  of  impressing  these  sheets,  having  pre- 
viously failed  to  note  particularly  the  state  of  the 
wax  when  impressing,  and  being  so  confident  of  my 
success,  while  he  doubted.  A  trial  was  made,  and 
with  all  the  pressure  I  could  put  on,  I  failed  to  make 
an  impression,  provoking  a  hearty  laugh  from  my 
friend  as  to  my  self-confidence.  But  after  all,  the 
reason  of  my  failure  was  only  owing  to  the  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  hardening  the  wax. 
How  I  overcame  this  will  be  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing instructions. 

Although  there  may  be  man}-  different  methods  of 
making  sheets,  such  as  using  a  belt  of  oiled  cloth, 
and  turned  with  a  spindle,  or  using  glass  dippers 
(the  first  I  used),  or  wood,  perhaps  the  latter  for  the 
amateur  will  be  found  to  be  the  best.  The  first  thing 
to  procure  is  the  genuine  wax  thoroughly  cleaned ;  next 
obtain  a  vessel  of  sufficient  size  to  dip  the  sheets,  so 
that  their  length  will  lie  of  the  width  of  the  vessel, 
which  is  best  to  be  made  on  the  same  ])rinci]ile  as  a 


glue-pot ;  and  better  if  sufficient  wax  be  had  to  keep 
the  vessel  to  the  proper  fullness  without  having  to 
fill  up  with  water.  Having  now  the  wax  melted,  it 
is  well  that  a  supply  be  kept  to  fill  up  as  the  wax  is 
exhausted  in  the  dipping  pot.  A  vessel  should  next 
be  obtained  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  dippers, 
which  should  be  two  in  number,  made  of  the  best 
yellow  pine,  perfectly  free  from  any  stakes,  knots,  or 
rosin-galls,  and  not  more  than  -^-inch  thick,  tape  red 
oft"  at  the  point.  The  vessel  must  now  be  filled  up 
with  cold  water  and  the  dippers  steeped  therein  for 
some  time  previous  to  dipping,  and  to  be  plmiged  in 
after  every  dip,  to  cool  the  dippers,  so  that  an  even 
surface  of  wax  will  adhere  to  them.  Having  got  all 
in  readiness,  as  described,  the  operator  must  now  try 
his  hand  at  dipping.  The  dipper  must  first  be  taken 
hold  of  by  both  hands,  to  shake  the  drip  from  it ;  then 
take  hold  of  it  by  one  hand,  and  give  a  sudden  plunge 
and  quick  withdrawal,  until  the  dipper  clears  the  wax, 
let  it  hang  for  a  second  or  two  until  the  wax  stops 
runningi  then  give  a  gentle  wave  of  the  dipper  with 
its  two  sheets  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  them.  If  the 
wax  has  been  of  the  proper  heat,  two  perfect  sheets 
will  be  ready  for  lifting  from  the  dipper  with  a  com- 
mon table  knife.  Lift  the  top  edge  of  the  sheet,  then 
catch  with  both  hands,  and  draw  the  sheet  from  the 
dipper,  which  will  be  found  to  separate  from  the  wet 
dipper  easily,  then  lay  the  sheet  on  a  flat  table,  turn 
the  other  side,  and  repeat  the  process.  If  the  sheets 
are  not  of  a  sufficient  thickness  with  one  dip,  the 
dipping  may  be  repeated.  If  the  wax  cracks  or  runs 
very  thin,  it  is  a  sign  the  wax  is  too  hot,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  cool  a  little  if  this  is  the  case.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  as  well  to  remark  that  the  vessel  holding 
the  wax,  and  the  dipper,  must  be  of  larger  dimensions 
than  the  sheet  is  required,  in  order  to  allow  of 
pruning,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  lay  the  sheet  upon  a  flat  board,  iHving  another 
piece  of  wood  as  a  pattern  the  size  the  sheet  is 
required,  lay  this  on  the  top,  then  with  a  pocket- 
knife  cut  to  the  size. 

The  sheets  at  this  stage  are  now  ready  for  press- 
ing, whicli  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Mix  a  little  soap-suds  in  a  basin,  and  with  a  sponge 
wet  the  plates  ;  having  now  your  sheet  handed  to 
you  by  an  assistant,  who  has  warmed  it  moderately 
at  the  fire,  place  it  between  the  plates  and  apply 
the  press,  with  a  turn  or  two  the  work  is  done  ;  now 
slack  and  separate  the  plates,  and  if  they  have  been 
well  soaped  the  perfect  impressed  and  straight  sheet 
is  easily  lifted.  I  must,  however,  add  that  a  piece 
of  thin  wood  must  be  used  above  the  plates,  well 
fitted,  so  that  the  jiress  (a  common  copying  one  will 
do)  catches  it  equally.  Such,  then,  is  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  wax-sheets,  which  any 
person  may  carry  on,  although  no  doubt  difiSculties 
will  come  in,  but  perseverance  will  soon  overcome  all 
that,  as  was  the  case  with — A  L.vnaeksuire  Bee- 
keeper. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  add  that  shortly  after  I  had  my 
plates  made,  Mr.  A.  Neighbour  sent  me  a  pair  of 
German-made  ones,  which  have  lasted  me  ever  since, 
and  which  enable  me  to  produce  sheets  equal  to  the 
imported  ones. 
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LOCATING  HIVES— THE  WOODPECKER— 
THE  CONDENSER— A  BEE  VEIL,  &c. 

I  have  of  late  adopted  the  following  plan,  and 
should  like  to  know  whether  you  think  it  effectual 
for  preventing  the  young  queens  mistaking  their 
hives  on  returning  from  their  wedding  trips ;  also 
for  preventing  the  other  bees  entering  wrong  hives. 
I  have  square,  hexagon,  octagon,  and  round  floor- 
boards, for  hives  of  the  same  shapes,  and  I  have 
latterly  adopted  the  uniform  plan  of  painting  and 
varnishing  all  the  floor-boards  jet-black  (no  matter 
what  the  colour  of  the  hive  may  be),  as  black  looks 
well  with  any  colour,  but  I  have  varied  the  colours 
of  the  alighting-hoards  only  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, some  being  painted  with  orange  chrome,  lemon 
chrome,  ultramarine,  emerald  green,  red  lead,  ver- 
milion, carmine,  white  lead,  drop  black,  and  so  on. 
Now  do  you  consider  this  sufficient  distinction  or 
not  ?  That  is,  suppose  six  circular  hives  were 
placed  upon  six  circular  boards  in  a  line  twelve  feet 
apart,  the  hives  being  all  bright  yellow,  the  boards 
being  all  black,  but  the  alighting-boards  being  vari- 
ous colours.  Now  you  may  say.  But  why  range 
your  hives  in  rows  at  all,  even  at  twelve  feet  apart  ? 
My  answer  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise 
v?ithout  being  compelled  to  walk  over  the  beds  to 
attend  to  the  bees.  I  have  some  straight  and  some 
serpentine  walks  in  my  garden,  but  the  plan  I  find 
most  convenient  is  to  place  the  hive  posts  twelve 
feet  apart,  but  only  fifteen  inches  from  the  box,  so 
that  in  no  case  I  need  step  off  the  walks  to  mani- 
pulate with  my  hives;  again,  I  only  place  them  on 
one  side  of  the  walk,  so  that  the  bees  fly  away  from 
it  and  not  across  it.  In  Langstroth,  page  216  (foot- 
note), John  Mills  directs  '  the  mouths  of  your 
colonies  to  be  painted  witli  different  colours,'  I  pre- 
sume he  means  the  mouths  of  the  hives,  but,  as  bees 
naturally  look  down  and  not  up  (when  alighting),  I 
should  think  the  alighting-boards  would  be  the  pro- 
per part  to  colour.  Again  you  may  say.  Why  put 
all  the  round  hives  together,  the  square  ones  toge- 
ther, and  so  on  ?  My  reason  for  doing  this  is  that 
they  may  be  the  more  easily  operated  on,  as  you 
would  never  want  to  exchange  a  V  hive-bar  for  a 
square  one,  or  a  square  bar-frame  for  a  Stewarton 
bar,  and  so  forth. 

I  was  much  perplexed  to  know  what  on  earth 
could  have  gnawed  holes  in  a  new  Improved  Cottage 
hive  and  its  wickerwork  super  cover,  which  stands 
perfectly  clear  of  surrounding  objects,  for  although 
I  can  imagine  a  rat  or  mouse  running  up  a  post 
eighteen  inches  high,  I  could  hardly  give  him  credit 
for  turning  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  which  he 
must  do  in  order  to  run  from  the  top  of  the  post 
underneath  the  floor-board  to  get  at  the  hive  upon 
it.  Your  correspondent  G.  A.  K.,  on  page  156  of 
Journal,  doubtless  solves  the  mystery.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  if  such  depredations  are  always  liable  to 
be  committed  in  well-regulated  apiaries  ?  My  first 
operation  on  coming  here  was  to  enclose  every  por- 
tion of  the  garden  with  wire-netting,  to  exclude  the 
rabbits  ;  and  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  obtain,  my 
next  will  be  to  cover  all  my  hives  with  wirework  to 
keep  the  birds  out.  In  the  super  cover  there  is  a 
hole  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it 


the  edge  is  pecked  away,  though  it  is  made  of  very 
close  and  strong  wicker-work,  covered  with  eight 
coats  of  paint  and  one  of  carriage  varnish,  and  is 
lined  with  American  cloth  (also  pecked  through), 
with  its  glazed  side  to  the  wicker-work.  The  hive 
which  is  painted  and  varnished  to  match  cover  has 
been  pecked  in  several  places,  though  but  slightly. 
It  is  all  very  fine  to  talk  about  shooting  the  rascally 
woodpecker,  but  how  about  the  hive,  bees,  &c.  ?  Be- 
sides woodpeckers  are  early  risers,  which  I  am  not. 
Fortunately  none  of  the  other  hives  have  been 
touched,  but  they  soon  may  be.  To-morrow  I  shall 
hang  a  cork  stuck  with  feathers  over  the  unfortunate 
hive,  though  experience  teaches  me  that  scarecrows 
of  any  kind  are  but  nine-days'  wonders  to  birds,  and 
I  firmly  believe  if  a  revolving  steam-power  automa- 
ton sportsman  were  fixed  in  the  middle  of  my  gar- 
den, the  birds,  soon  discovering  that  he  could  not 
aim  straight,  would  stuff  wool  in  their  ears  and  go 
about  their  maraudery  as  usual. 

The  whole  of  my  bees  were  out  very  strong  on 
Tuesday,  owing,  I  think,  to  my  having  disturbed 
them  Ijy  drawing  a  hooked  wire  over  the  floor- 
boards to  get  out  the  dead  bees  ;  there  were  few  in 
auy  (in  many  none),  except  in  my  V  hive,  out  of 
which  I  should  think  I  poked  a  pint  at  least ;  and  it 
was  fortunate  I  did,  for  had  I  not,  not  a  bee  could 
have  got  out. 

In  every  hive  I  have  adopted  what  I  call  the  con- 
densing-pan-and-tumbler  principle,  and  when  sum- 


CONDENSEK. 


mer  comes  I  will  give  you  the  result.  I  hope  it  will 
answer,  as  I  hate  the  thought  of  the  quilt  system. 
Firstly,  because  it  does  not  look  well;  secondly,  be- 
cause I  detest  anything  that  absorbs  or  harbours 
impurities,  and  that,  in  short,  looks  haggling  and 
messy,  preferring  such  materials  as  glass,  porcelain, 
ivory,  vulcanite,  metal,  and  the  like,  which  instantly 
become  clean  on  the  application  of  hot  water.  If 
it  would  answer,  nothing  would  beat  (for  purity  and 
non-absorptiveness)  glass  pans  to  match  (in  shape) 
my  zinc  ones,  with  small  bell-glasses  to  fit  them 
loosely,  over  which  of  course  the  super  cover  would 
be  placed. 

One  thing  I  must  mention  is  that  during  this  late 
deep  snow  (eleven  inches  where  it  had  not  drifted), 
which  lasted  a  fortnight,  my  V  hive  was  the  only  one 
that  never  required  touching,  for  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  snow  anywhere  about  it,  except  on  the  top  of  its 
super  cover,  and  when  that  melted  it  fell  clear  of 
both  the  hive  and  alighting-board.  And  I  may  here 
remark  that  I  attribute  the  high  death-rate  in  that 
hive  to  two  causes  ;  firstly,  it  being  a  very  poor 
swarm  that  I  put  into  it,  I  fed  it  ad  lib.,  to  fill  it 
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with  comb,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing,  though  I 
gave  the  bees  at  least  seventy  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  I  put  a  skepful  of  smoked 
bees  in  with  them  ;  and  I  have  7io  faith  in  smoked 
bees ;  I  believe  they  are  perfectly  worthless,  at 
any  rate  I  have  no  intention  of  smoking  any  more. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  excellent  observations  on 
hive  shapes,  that  after  all  the  form  of  hive  can  matter 
little  or  none  to  the  bees,  therefore  the  best  hive  is 
that  which  looks  handsome,  gives  the  beekeeper  the 
greatest  facility  for  operating  on  his  bees  and  honey, 
effectually  defends  the  bees  against  sudden  atmo- 
spheric changes,  and  may  be  made  at  a  moderate  cost. 
If  this  be  so.  Pope's  words  slightly  altered  would 
apply  to  bees  as  well  as  bipeds  : 

'  For  forms  of  hives  let  apiai'ians  fight, 
Those  can't  be  wi'ong  wherein  the  bees  keep  right.' 

When  I  first  commenced  bee-keeping  I  had  a  dress 
made  of  black  leno,  with  black  calico  sleeves,  as  de- 
scribed by  Taylor,  page  176,  with  Neighbour's  india- 
rubber  gloves ;  but  I  soon  found  this  such  a  fearful 
nuisance,  involving  as  it  did  the  necessity  of  some 
one's  helping  me  on  and  off  with  it,  besides  almost 
suffocating  me,  that  I  started  a  veil  of  silk  gossamer, 
2  feet  8  in.  long  by  4  feet  6  in.  in  circumference,  with 
elastic  band  for  hat,  as  shown  in  your  Journal;  this 
was  far  better  than  the  first  abomination,  but  I  was 
always  in  fear  of  the  bees  transfixing  it  to  the  end 
of  my  nose  or  tips  of  my  ears  in  windy  weather,  so 
I  discarded  this  also,  and  made  a  hat  of  fine  wire- 
cloth,  as  described  by  Langstroth,  on  page  316,  plate 
xi.,  fig.  25,  but  I  found  it  heavy,  and  that  in  the 
sun  it  greatly  dazzled  my  eyes  and  impeded  my  vision 
(especially  after  wearing  it  a  short  time).  So  I 
thought  I'd  start  a  new  patent  machine  of  my  own, 
of  which,  as  I  find  it  to  answer  admirably,  I  will 
give  you  the  particulars. 


CAGE  TO  BE  COVERED  WITH  NET. 

Take  ten  yards  of  half-inch  black  sarsnet  ribbon, 
two  pieces  of  crinoline  wire,  each  3  feet  long  and 
J^ths  wide,  four  pieces  of  ditto,  each  2  feet  9  inches 
long  and  -^th  inch  wide,  and  one  yard  of  black 
Brussels  net.  Cost,  ribbon  6rf.,  net  Is.  8(Z.,  crino- 
line wire  (stole  it).  Total  cost  2s.  2(1.  Form  each 
of  the  four  2  feet  9  in.  pieces  of  wire  into  a  hoop 
by  means  of  the  small  metal  clasps  taken  off  the 
crinoline.  Mark  each  hoop  into  four  equal  sec- 
tions, then  with  a  bit  of  fine  brass  wire  fix  the  two 
3-feet  wires  together  in  their  centres  in  the  form  of 
cross  and   bend  down  the  four  ends,  to  the  points 


of  the  bottom  hoop,  as  indicated,  secure  each  with  a 
metal  crinoline  clip  ;  then  fix  a  second  hoop  four 
inches  from  the  bottom  (or  first  hoop) ;  then  a  third 
hoop  eight  inches  from  the  bottom  hoop ;  and  lastly 
a  fourth  hoop  one  foot  from  the  bottom  hoop,  se- 
curing each  hoop  at  the  four  points  marked  to  the 
upright  wires  with  the  little  clasps.  You  will  then 
have  a  frame  resembhng  in  shape  an  ordinary  glass 
shade,  2  feet  8  inches  in  circumference  and  1  foot 
3  inches  in  height,  which,  after  being  carefully 
wrapped  all  over  with  the  black  ribbon,  must  be 
tightly  covered  with  the  net,  the  bottom  hoop  again 
bound  with  velvet,  to  which  must  be  attached  a  full 
flounce  of  the  black  net,  2  yards  in  circumference 
and  1  foot  6  inches  deep ;  a  small  button  or  tassel 
at  top  completes  the  affair.  As  regards  free  respi- 
ration there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between 
Langstroth's  protector  and  my  own.  During  rain, 
of  course,  his  is  preferable  on  account  of  the  wet 
neither  injuring  the  wire  netting  or  calico.  The 
advantages  I  claim  for  mine  over  his  are  that  mine 
scarcely  interferes  with  the  vision  at  all,  whereas 
his  does  so  most  materially  when  there  is  any  sun  or 
snow.  Mine  weighs  3|  ounces  avoirdupois,  his 
weighs  20^  ounces  avoirdupois,  and,  finally,  mine 
costs  2s.  2d.  and  his  2s.  IJfZ.  I  should  here  men- 
tion that  I  carefully  worked  the  wire-cloth  at  top 
into  a  dome,  in  shape  exactly  like  the  top  of  a 
glass  shade,  instead  of  using  sole  leather,  as  he  re- 
commends, and  which,  had  I  done  it,  must  have  in- 
creased the  weight  and  clumsiness  of  Langstroth's 
greatly,  but,  as  you  now  see,  there  is  a  difference  of 
weight  between  his  and  my  protector  of  seventeen 
ounces. 

P.S. — There  is  just  one  other  advantage  in  the 
crinoline  protector,  if  accidentally  struck  it  instantly 
resumes  its  original  form,  but  if  the  wire  one  is 
struck  it  is  put  out  of  shape  ;  it  is,  however,  de- 
cidedly preferable  in  wet  weather,  and  as  the  two 
can  be  made  for  less  than  a  crown,  all  bee-masters 
and  keepers  had  better  provide  themselves  with  one 
of  each. — Westbkook,  Jan.  9th,  1875. 


TRIGONA,  OR  BRAZILIAN  STINGLES 
HONEY-BEES. 

There  are  about  seventy  species  of  Trigonas,  found 
principally  in  South  America  ;  there  are  also  as 
many  in  Mexico,  and  they  are  found  in  India,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, &c.  A  few  of  these  are  black,  but  the 
majority  are  of  different  shades  of  yellow  or  reddish- 
brown.  The  Trigonas  vary  in  length  from  about  two 
to  four  lines.  Their  wings  are  longer  than  the 
abdomen  ;  the  stigma  is  distinct,  with  its  inferior 
margin  rounded  ;  the  abdomen  is  short,  somewhat 
triangular,  compressed  beneath,  and  forming  a  carina 
or  sharp  edge  down  the  centre  ;  the  mandibles  are 
serrated,  denticulate,  or  sometimes  edentate. 

The  form  of  the  palpi  differs  considerably  in  the 
various  species  ;  in  some,  the  two  elongate  basal 
joints  of  the  labial  palpi  are  narrow,  and  only 
slightly  widened  at  their  base  ;  others  are  more 
widened  at  the  base,  and  have  also  a  broad,  thin, 
semi-trausparent,  flattened  margin.  The  tongue  also 
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varies  greatly  in  its  relative  proportion  to"  the  labial 
palpi,  being  longer  or  shorter  in  diftereut  species. 

Thearrangementof  their  brood-cells  resembles  those 
of  wasps,  horizontal  combs  and  vertical  cells  at  one 
side  of  the  comb  only.  These  are  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  diameter,  and  used  for  brood  only.  The  honey- 
pots  in  the  nest  exhibited  are  i'rom  three-eighths  to 
half-an-inch  diameter  and  are  coated  with  rosin,  with 
an  opening  at  the  entrance  large  enough,  so  that 
only  one  bee  can  pass  through  at  a  time  ;  these  pots 
are  filled  with  pollen  and  honey.  Some  of  the 
Trigona  construct  their  nest  in  the  hollow  trunks  of 
trees,  others  in  banks  on  the  ground  ;  some  suspend 
their  nests  from  the  branches  of  trees,  whilst  one 
species  constructs  its  nest  of  clay,  it  being  of  a  large 
size.  Mr.  Stretch  found  a  nest  of  Trigona  at 
Panama,  several  feet  in  length,  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  containing  thousands  of  individuals.  Mr. 
Peckolt,  of  Cantagallo,  in  Brazil,  kept  four  species  of 
Trigona  in  his  garden,  to  study  their  habits.  He 
had  one  hive  of  Trigona  mosquito,  one  of  IVif/ona 
ruficrus,  one  of  Trif/ona  mandacaia,  and  one  of 
Trigona  Urucii.  He  says  he  has  obsen'ed  '  Trigona 
rujicnis  swarm,  just  like  the  European  honey-bees, 
about  the  end  of  March,  when  the  cold  time  begins, 
whilst  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  they  ajjpear  to 
increase  very  scantily,  I  suppose  iu  order  not  to  raise 
too  many  useless  feeders.  Their  mode  of  life  appears 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Apis  mellijica.  I  have 
found  only  one  queen  in  a  hive.' 

The  quality  of  the  honey  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  species  of  Trigona  ;  of  one  it  is  said  to  be 
very  good,  that  of  another  tolerably  so,  of  another  it 
is  poor  and  rather  tasteless,  whilst  that  of  some  is 
said  to  be  unpalatable.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  different  species  of  the  genus  TrigoHa 
visiting  different  flowers  caused  by  the  different 
relative  length  of  their  tongue,  adapted  for  reaching 
the  nectaries  of  the  particular  flowers  which  they 
usually  frequent.  Those  species  of  Trigona  that 
have  their  tongue  short  frequent  flowers  having  open 
corollas,  whilst  others,  furnished  with  an  elongated 
tongue,  extract  their  food  from  elongated  tubular 
flowers. 

Although,  the  Trigonas  cannot  sting,  an  apiarian 
would  be  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  if  he 
should  attempt  to  meddle  with  their  nest.  For 
such  an  offence  the  little  fellows  will  make  a  terrible 
attack  on  any  person,  and  in  a  second  the  hair  and 
clothes  of  the  attacking  party  are  filled,  and  with  an 
off'ensive  squeaking  they  will  cut  off  his  hair.  It  is 
therefore  imjjossible  to  succeed  in  any  way  with  such 
a  species,  and  the  natives  can  only  get  possession  of 
a  taste  of  the  honey  which  is  found  in  their  nests, 
by  threatening  them  with  death  and  destruction  by 
building  a  large  straw  fire.  All  of  these  stingless 
bees,  and  also  the  better  qualities  which  do  not 
make  an  attack  on  the  hair,  and  which  are  in  some 
respects  similar  to  ours,  only  resemble  ours  in  out- 
ward appearance,  but  in  nature  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Apis  mellijica. 

The  wax-like  material  of  the  comb  is  rosin,  which 
is  gathered  from  trees  and  leaves,  and  according  to 
its  kind  is  more  or  less  greasy,  black,  grey,  and 
yellow.  The  hind  part  of  their  body,  in  consequence 
of  the  missing  organism  for  the  secretion  of  wax,  is 


comparatively  too  small,  therefore  this  wax  is  not  of 
animal  origin,  as  is  the  case  with  ours,  but  a  vege- 
table substance.  For  this  reason  these  bees  need 
less  honey  for  their  nourishment  ;  they  do  not  live 
together  in  large  families,  and  have  small  houses  and 
little  work. — William  Care,  Neirton  Heath,  near 
3Iandiester. 


HIVES    AND    BEES. 

Upon  looking  over  the  Journal  I  see  a  letter  from 
'  J.  W. ,  Eochdale,'  after  giving  some  notes  on  his 
visit  into  Devonshire,  and  his  reading  the  account  of 
the  great  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  says,  some 
one  was  rather  hard  upon  Mr.  Pettigrew,  condemn- 
ing the  Cottage  hive.  Now  I  for  one  can  say  much 
in  favour  of  the  straw  hive,  Pettigrew 's  18-inch, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  anyone  keeping  bees  for  profit 
will  gain  more  by  them  than  any  other  kind  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  do  not  despise  all  other  kinds  of 
hives.  My  next  in  favour  is  Woodbury's  10-bar 
straw  hive.  I  keep  my  liees  in  Woodbury,  Nutt's, 
Huber  ;  also  in  the  Woodbury  Glass  Observatory  ; 
also  the  globular-shaped  glass  hive — the  one  that 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  Great  International  Show 
at  Manchester  in  1873.  At  the  time  it  was  thought 
it  would  be  useless  only  for  exhibition  purposes :  I 
am  glad  to  say  it  did  well,  after  throwing  out  two 
swarms,  it  is  well  provisioned,  and  well  stocked  with 
bees.  I  may  just  say  that  there  are  three  glasses, 
one  upon  another,  with  |-inch  cavity  between  each 
glass.  1  keep  the  above-named  hives  for  ornament, 
but  never  take  the  honey  only  in  supers. 

'  J.  W.'  goes  on  to  say  he  has  done  well  at  shows, 
but  they  don't  get  good  judges.  In  that  he  is  not 
far  from  the  mark  if  he  is  alluding  to  exhibitions 
in  the  nortli  of  England.  He  says  he  never  had  a 
good  judge  but  once  ;  that  was  Mr.  Tegctmeier.  So 
far  so  good.  I  can  also  tell  him  that  at  one  of  the 
shows  at  which  I  entered  my  bees,  but  did  not  take 
them  owing  to  it  being  a  wet  day,  but  went  myself; 
when  upon  the  ground  one  of  the  judges  of  tlie  bees 
asked  me  if  I  had  brought  my  bees.  I  said, '  No.'  He 
then  said, '  If  you  had  you  would  not  have  had  a  prize.' 
'  Oh,  indeed,  then  I  am  glad  I  have  not  brought 
them.'     That  Society  will  never  see  me  there  again. 

'J.  W.'  then  goes  on  to  say,  'Mr.  Pettigrew  has 
been  trying  his  hand  with  an  Extractor.'  So  he 
has,  and  I  was  present,  and  tried  my  hand  too  (and 
tried  it  years  ago  with  one  I  have — an  American 
make),  and  it  was  a  great  failure  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned.  It  would  sling  out  the  clover  honey,  but 
would  not  stir  the  heather  honey  ;  but  the  combs 
were  of  no  use  after  we  had  done  with  them  :  how 
they  might  have  been  if  they  had  been  in  bar-frames 
is  another  thing ;  but  I  have  poor  faith  in  tender 
combs  in  any  form. 

'  J.  W.'  goes  on  to  say,  '  If  the  combs  are  old,  and 
honey  stiff",  it  will  not  answer.'  So  say  I.  But  if 
the  combs  arc  old,  and  the  honey  clover-honey,  it 
will  come  out  much  cleaner  than  new  comb.  He 
also  says  he  has  tried  one  comb  very  tender,  and  it 
answers  very  well.  If  'J.  W.'  will  allow  me  to  take 
a  lesson  from  him  next  season  I  shall  be  very  glad, 
and  will  avail  myself  of  the  many  invitations  he 
has  given  nie  to  call  upon  him  at  Eochdale. 
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Now  that  there  is  so  much  controversy  about  the 
diflereut  kind  of  hives.  I  would  suggest  that  a  public 
trial  be  made  next  season: — 1st.  Hives  of  different 
make.  2nd.  Five  swarms  each  Ligurian  and  black 
bees.  3rd.  Five  swarms  hybrids  and  black  bees. 
That  will  be  the  best  test  which  hives  are  the  best, 
and  which  bees  are  the  best ;  the  honey  to  be  taken 
the  first  or  second  week  in  August. — South  Lan- 
c.iSHiUE  Bee-Keeper. 

[We  could  not  choose  a  more  agi'eeable  task  than 
organising  a  trial  between  the  straw  skep  and  the  move- 
able comb  hive  would  impose.  The  difficulty  we  see  is 
in  arranging  preliminaries  and  determining  liow  a  fair 
trial  shall  be  conducted.  We  hope  brother  bee-masters 
win  aid  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  tins  wished-for 
cou.summation.— Ed.] 

WHAT  NOT  TO  DO. 

The  article  with  the  above  heading  by  B.  M.  B. 
in  the  number  for  this  month  of  the  British  Bee 
Journal  is  a  very  interesting  one  to  apicnlturists.  The 
objections  made  by  the  writer  of  that  article,  sup- 
ported by  the  views  of  the  Editor,  I  consider  correct 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
great  injury  likely  to  result  from  the  method  of 
making  swarms  as  suggested  in  Bee-heeping  for  (he 
Mani/  may  very  easily  be  prevented,  and  the  plan  be 
made  most  useful. 

On  first  reading  the  article  in  the  manual  re- 
ferred to  the  same  dangers  in  its  accomplish- 
ment suggested  themselves  to  me,  but  after  well 
turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  or  two  frames  of  comb  containing  both 
worker  and  drone  brood  recently  laid  should  be 
transferred  from  the  Ligurian  to  the  empty  new 
hives  ;  that  the  rest  of  the  hive  should  be  fitted  up 
with  frames  filled  with  empty  comb,  containing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  empty  drone  comb,  or  the  outer 
frame  on  each  side  of  the  hive  might  be  without 
comb  or  might  be  supplied  with  wax  guide-sheets 
only.  In  this  way  I  should  presume  that  we  should 
prevent  the  bees  making  all  drone-cells.  Then  to 
meet  the  difficulty  of  the  young  queen  being  im- 
pregnated by  the  black  drones,  which  would  be 
almost  certain  to  go  with  the  black  workers  from 
the  old  hive  about  to  be  robbed,  I  .should  suggest 
that  the  night  before  the  operation  a  drone-trap 
should  be  securely  fixed  to  the  entrance  of  the  old 
hive,  so  as  to  prevent  any  drones  flying  from  it.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  our  obliging  Editor  says 
to  this  plan.  If  it  can  be  made  available  and  sure, 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  will  be  saved  as 
compared  with  driving. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  sec  how  the  suggester 
can  by  any  means  expect  to  keep  his  young  Ligu- 
rian queens  pure,  when  his  solitary  Ligurian  hive 
is  in  conqiany  witli  and  surrounded  by  hives  of 
black  bees,  for  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
latter  to  the  former  so  must  be  tlie  proportion  of 
cross  impregnation. 

Two  years  ago  tlie  young  queens  from  my  first 
Ligurian  hive  wore  all,  except  one,  cross  impreg- 
nated with  my  black  drones,  though  the  two  Idnds 
were  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile  ajiart. 

Next  spring  I  intend  to  test  the  making  swarms 
on   thcTibove  [ilau,  for  I  have  two  very  strong  hives 


in  the  old  straw  hives,  of  black  bees,  a  full  mile 
from  my  apiary,  which  I  keep  on  purpose  to  supply 
workers  for  my  young  Ligurian  cpreens,  when  I  re- 
quire swarms.  When  the  empty  new  hive  has  stood 
a  day  in  the  place  of  the  old  black  hive,  I  bring  it 
away  to  my  apiary  with  the  black  bees  in  it. 

I  am  glad  to  say  my  hives  after  the  frost  are 
hearty  and  strong.  Those  topped  with  carpet  and 
quilts  are  quite  dry  and  comfortable,  but  one  on 
which  I  kept  a  wooden  top  is  damp  and  wet,  and  the 
outer  comlDS  mouldy.  I  have  taken  the  mouldy 
frames  out,  put  fresh  frames  and  combs  in  their 
places,  and  topped  the  hive  with  carpets  and  a  quilt; 
some  of  the  quilts  are  filled  with  well-dried  ash-wood 
sawdust  and  some  with  fine  pine  shavings.  Both 
kinds  seem  to  do  well,  but  I  think  the  sawdust  seems 
to  answer  best. — Solway,  Jan.  C,  1874. 

[The  method  suggested  above  would  be  an  improve- 
ment if  it  were  always  practicable,  but  as  few  bee- 
keepers have  the  necessary  supply  of  empty  combs,  and 
there  would  be  an  immense  loss  of  time  in  each  newly- 
formed  stock  being  obliged  to  raise  its  own  queen,  we 
cannot  recommend  it.  Besides,  as  the  season  advanced, 
and  honey  became  abundant,  the  bees  in  the  stock  hive 
woidd  replace  abstracted  combs  with  store  comb,  and  so 
become  depreciated,  and  the  method  would  fail.  The 
original  plan  suggests  the  possession  of  a  number  of 
common  black  stocks ;  and  the  best  possible  way  of  mul- 
tiplying Liguriaus  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  make  an 
artificial  swarm  from  one  of  them  by  driving,  and  then 
to  imite  the  queen  of  the  Ligmian  stock  to  the  bees 
remaiiling  in  the  driven  hive.  Six  days  afterwards,  the 
Ligm-iau  .stock  shoidd  be  examined,  the  number  of  queen- 
cells  noted,  and  as  mauj-  black  stocks,  less  one,  shoidd 
then  be  swarmed  artificially.  Two  Aa.ys  afterwards, 
when  the  bees  left  in  the  black  stocks  have  missed  their 
queens,  they  should  each  be  presented  with  a  queen-cell 
from  the  Ligurian  stock,  which  they  will  gladly  accept, 
and  in  about  seven  days  the  whole  of  them  wiU  have 
hatched  out,  and  the  old  black  stocks  will  thus  be  headed 
with  young  Ligm'ian  queens.  Whilst  this  is  going  on, 
the  black  cb-ones  may  be  captured,  if  any  exist,  that 
the  chances  of  pure  impregnation  may  be  increased ;  but 
the  chances  ai-e  very  much  against  young  queens  mating 
with  blood  relations,  if  other  drones  can  be  found. 
Please  to  read  Reply  to  Query  by  '  Tenax,'  p.  177. — Ed.] 


BEES  IN  AN  OLD  GRANARY. 

The  account  of  the  removal  of  comb  and  bees 
from  the  granary,  communicated  by  J.  A.  Abbott, 
jun.,  of  Hanwell,  induces  mo  to  forward  my  experi- 
ence in  a  very  similar  operation  in  November  last. 
The  above  '  expert '  and  the  writer  appear  to  have 
been  equally  successful.  For  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, swarms  have  taken  possession  of  a  portion 
of  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  boarding 
of  an  old  granary  in  the  grounds  of  Portlemouth 
Rectory,  near  Salcombc,  Devon  ;  and,  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions  we  have  dislodged  them,  the  boards 
being  rejdaced  without  any  care  in  removing 
adhering  portions  of  comb.  This  suuuncr  two  fine 
swarms  located  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the 
building.  The  first  swarm  operated  ujion  yielded 
a  quantity  of  fine  honey  of  40  lbs.  weight,  and  a 
moderate  lot  of  bees ;  but  the  other  colony  gave  a 
fine  harvest  of  between  50  and  601bs.  of  honey-comb, 
the  bees  being  very  numerous.  The  combs  occupied 
the  space  between  two  uprights,  and  wore  attached 
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to  a  cross-piece,  the  depth  of  the  combs  being  3  ft. 
6  in.,  and  the  width  1ft.  6  in.,  the  space  between  the 
boards  being  occupied  by  five  fine  combs.  We  were 
allowed  to  saw  through,  and  remove,  several  of  the 
boards,  so  as  to  e.xpose  the  whole  of  the  combs,  con- 
sequently there  was  no  difficulty  in  extracting  them, 
without  any  waste  of  honey.  Up  to  the  9th  of 
November  there  was  a  quantity  of  sealed  brood. 
Had  this  old  building  been  in  my  own  premises  I 
should  have  made  a  fine  observatory  hive,  by  cut- 
ting away  the  thin  inner  boards,  and  letting  in  a 
sheet  of  glass.  As  almost  a  matter  of  certainty, 
year  after  year,  swarms  are  expected  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  same  spot  as  was  occupied  a  previous 
season,  the  bits  of  attached  comb,  being  purposely 
allowed  to  remain  to  tempt  them.  A  few  years  since 
we  removed  bees  and  comb  from  the  roof  of  an  old 
farm-house  in  our  neighbourhood,  presenting  the 
owner  (to  his  surprise),  with  two  bucketsful  of  comb 
(probably  75  or  80  lbs.  weight),  appropriating  the 
bees,  and  a  quantity  of  sealed  brood  ourselves. — 
Geoksb  Fox,  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 


THE  QUEEN  PIPER. 

While  sweltering  under  the  heat  of  the  noonday 
sun  driving  the  ascending  myriads  of  an  unswanned 
stock,  or  carefully  searching  among  the  clustering 
masses  on  the  frames  of  my  many-storied  Octagon 
colonies,  in  quest  of  an  audience  with  royalty,  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  the  feasibility  of  inventing  a 
little  instrument  to  imitate  so  closely  the  plaintive 
call-note  of  the  queenly  '  Peep,  peep,'  as  would  send 
a  thrill  through  the  royal  bosom,  causing  her  to  re- 
spond and  hasten  with  alacrity  to  the  spot  from 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  be  it  bung-hole  or 
entrance.  The  bee-master  would  thus  possess  a  spell 
as  potent  to  charm  as  that  portrayed  by  our  na- 
tional bard  of  the  feelings  of  his  '  Heart's  Queen,' 
in  the  words  of  the  song, — 

'  0  whistle,  and  I'U  come  to  you,  my  lad. 
The'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad.' 

I  throw  out  the  suggestion  in  the  hope  some  such 
little  contrivance  may  appear  at  the  next  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  and  win  a  special  prize;  and  I  hereby 
give  fair  wai-ning  I  shall  not  compete  in  the  class,  but 
hope  the  winner  may  as  handsomely  acknowledge  as 
did  the  Rev.  George  Raynor  in  the  matter  of  the 
queen-cage,  that  the  Queen  Piper  was  the  '  original 
idea  '  of — A  Renfrewshire  Beekeepee. 

There  is  much  said  abont  bees  cutting  or  making 
centre  passages.  It  is  found  that  in  some  hives 
there  are  many  such  passages,  in  others  but  few. 
Many  arc  at  a  loss  to  understand  this.  My  opinion  is, 
that  all  such  passages  are  made  by  the  bees  in  their 
attempts  to  remove  the  larvae  of  the  moth.  Hence 
those  hives  which  are  the  most  affected  have  the 
most  centre  passages. — J.  H.  Thomas. 

Among  all  the  creatures  which  our  bountiful  God 
hath  made  for  the  use  and  service  of  man,  in  the 
respect  of  great  profit  with  small  cost,  of  their 
ubiquity,  or  being  found  in  all  countries,  and  of 
their  continual  labour  and  comely  order,  the  bees  are 
most  to  be  admired. — Butler. 


^\mi%\x  Iniclligcim. 


FROM  THE  '  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL.' 

LATEST  OPINIONS  ON  '  THE  QUILT.' 

Extracts,  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  (Editorial  Reply),  Nov. 
1874,  p.  261. — '  Send  to  ...  .  Cinciimati  for  a  mat  as  a 

sample We  use  quilts  instead  of  mats,  but  dare 

say  the  latter  are  best.  Put  on  qidlts  or  mats  at  once.' 
(N.B.  These  mats  are  of  sewn  straw. — Ed.  of£.  B.  J.) 

Second  reply,  Nov.  1874,  p.  264. — '  Winter  none  but 
strong  colonies  ....  Plenty  of  bees  with  enough  honey 
....  Give  space  between  each  comb  for  an-  to  pass  at 
top,  putting  on  quilts  over  the  spaces ;  nearly  close  the 
entrance.' 

'  Seasonable  Hints,'  Nov.  1874,  p.  26-5. — '  Some  upward 
ventilation  is  necessary ;  but  if  quilts  are  placed  over  the 
frames  enough  air  is  given  at  the  top,  and  yet  there  is  no 
draught  of  air  through  the  hive.' 

Ejctract,  Dec.  1874,;;.  270,  'Packing  Bees  for  Winter:— 
' .  .  .  .  Put  on  quilt,  mat,  carpet,  or  anything  woollen,  to 

keep  in  the  bees We  manuf  actiu-e  a  straw  mat  as 

recoimnended  in  (No-vice's)  Gleanings.     We  put  on  next 

to  the  bees  a  woollen  blanket  and  the  mat  on  top 

Brother  Townley  wintered  fifty  swarms  last  winter  in 
this  way  to  perfection  ;  he  did  not  use  the  mats,  but 
woollen  and  cotton  cloths. — J.  Butler,  Mich.' 

Extract,  Dec.  1S74,  p.  288,  from  a  notice  of '  The  Death 
of  Dr.  Dallas,'  (two  years  President  of  the  Kansas  State 
Association)  who  had  tried  many  modes  of  wintering. 
He  ( Dr.  Dallas)  '  placed  a  quilt  on  the  top  of  the  frames, 
filling  in  with  hay  or  straw  on  the  top  of  it  and  imder 
the  cap  ....  By  this  plan  he  claimed  that  his  success 
was  perfect,  as  his  colouies  were  all  vigorous  and  strong 
in  numbers  in  the  spring,  having  no  signs  of  dysentery 
and  no  mouldy  combs. — M.  A.  O'Neill,  Kansas.' 

Extract,  Jan.  1875,  ]>.  7  (Editor's  reply  to  query). — 
'  We  would  keep  the  hive  as  tight  and  close  as  possible, 
with  quilt,  carpet,  or  mats  on  the  top  of  the  frames.' 

A  second  reply,  p.  8. — '  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
when  the  quilts  are  on  they  require  less  ventilation  than 
we  supposed  formerly.' 

A  third  reply,  p.  8. — '  Close  the  entrance  except  a  pass- 
age for  a  bee  or  two  at  a  time Then  with  the 

quilts  on  there  will  be  no  draught.' 

E.vtract,  Jan.  1875,/'.  18,  'Failures  in  Wintering  Bees: 
the  Proposed  Remedies.' — '  The  blankets  and  mats  appear 
to  be  good  because  they  are  non-conductors,  and  not 
because  they  ventilate  the  hive,  or  absorb  the  moisture.' 
(p.  19.)  'Use  as  many  blankets  and  other  non-con- 
ductors as  you  please,  they  are  generally  very  useful,  and 
strong  swarms  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  TentUatiou.' 

E.vtract,  p.  20,  'Hives  for  the  South.' — 'Keep  the  frames 
covered  with  a  "honey  quilt "  made  out  of  gunny  bagging.' 
— J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  Central  Bee  Association  intends  (finances 
pei'mitting)  establishing  this  year  a  bee-station,  to  which 
woidd  be  attached  an  experimental  apiary  and  an  apicul- 
tural  museum. 

^^arious  local  apicultural  meetings  to  take  place  during 
the  year  at  several  Departments,  at  fixed  dates,  are  al- 
ready determined  upon. 

In  last  month's  Ajjiculfeiir  appears  a  letter  from  Mons. 
Gaurichou,  putting  forth  his  recent  discoveries  in  con- 
nexion with  the  conveyance  of  queen's  eggs  by  the 
workers. 

ITALY. 

A  bill  has  been  di'awn  up  and  approved  at  the  second 
Congi'ess  of  Italian  Bee-keepers,  held  at  Florence,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  place  bee-cultm'e  imder  the  protec- 
tion of  the  civil  law,  on  the  same  footing  as  her  sister 
sciences. 
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^mxuB  mxn  §l^plks. 


Query  No.  11-5. — I  have  three  stocks  of  black  bees 
which  are  respectively  contained  in  three  different  lands 
of  hive ;  the  first  is  a  large  stock  in  a  larg'e  flat-topped 
straw  skep,  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  second 
is  in  a  wooden  box-hive,  something  of  the  pattern  of 
'  Edwards' "  American  bee-boxes,  and  the  third  is  in  an 
old  Woodbnry  bar-frame  hive.  Xow  I  am  thinking  of 
making  a  lot  of  bar-frame  hives,  of  the  pattern  yon  give 
in  the  January  number  of  tlie  iiec  Journal  for  1874,  only 
I  shall  make  the  frames  flush  with  the  top,  to  work  with 
quilts,  unless'  there  is  any  better  hive  out  since  ;  and  as  I 
intend  going  in  for  half  a  dozen,  I  do  not  want  them  too 
expensive,  as  expensive  fiu'niture  and  the  little  et-ceteras 
make  bee-keeping  anything  but  profitable,  and  that  I 
believe  is  the  reason  so  many  have  given  up  bee-keeping 
in  disgust.  Now,  Mr,  Editor,  to  the  subject,  will  you 
please  inform  me  how  is  my  best  means  of  procedure  to 
transfer  the  bees  from  the  old  hives  into  the  new  ones  ? 
as  you  see,  they  are  not  all  the  same  size  and  shape.  I 
also  am  anxious  to  Ligurianise  them,  how  shall  I  man- 
age that  ?  and  when  is  the  best  time  ?  Would  you  re- 
commend me  to  commence  feeding  the  bees  ?  I  think 
they  have  a  large  quantity  of  honey  in  their  hives,  as 
they  are  very  heavy,  weighing,  I  dare  say,  over  forty 
pounds  each.  .  Any  information  on  the  subject  will  be 
thankfully  received  by — T'E'S  ax,  I/fracoinbe,  Jan.  15, 187.5. 

Reply  TO  No.  115. — We  quite  agree  with  your 
remarks  on  expensive  hives  and  their  ct-ceteras,  and 
never  use  or  recommend  them.  Individually  we  wish 
every  one  would  make  his  own  hives,  and  in  proof  of 
otir  sincerity  have  given  ample  directions  by  which 
any  one  with  a  very  little  ingenuity  may  do  so. 
The  difference  in  the  sizes  of  your  present  hives  is  of 
little  consequence  in  transferring,  and  does  not  increase 
the  difficulty  in  any  degree,  since  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary operation  of  the  kind  two  combs  are  seldom 
found  of  the  same  size  or  shape,  and  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  any  one  comb  will  exactly  fit  the 
frame  it  is  intended  for.  In  transferring  in  spring 
it  is  not  necessary  to  fill  all  the  frames  with  combs, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  absolutely  J?/Z  any  one  of  them ; 
the  main  thing  to  do  on  the  first  day  is  to  take  care 
that  all  the  brood-combs  are  safely  fixed  within  the 
frames  and  touching  them  as  much  as  possible,  so 
that  the  attachments  may  be  more  securely  made, 
for  wherever  a  comb  touches  a  frame  the  bees  will 
add  wax  and  fasten  it  to  the  frame.  Another  im- 
portant feature  is  the  keeping  the  brood-combs  in ' 
their  natural  positions  as  regards  each  other,  so  that 
one  cluster  of  bees  may  cover  and  take  care  of  them. 
In  some  instances  amateurs  spread  the  patches  of 
brood  and  thus  spread  likewise  the  bees  in  the 
hive  and  render  double  the  number  of  nurses  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  brood  warm  (often  indeed  an  im- 
possibility), which  is  very  bad  policy.  The  method 
of '  transferring'  is  described  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  25,  or  may 
be  gathered  from  our  description  of  Mr.  Cheshire's 
Transferring-board,  Vol.  II.,  p.  111. 

LiGURiANisiNG  may  be  done  at  any  time  when  it  is 
proper  to  operate  on  bees  and  the  necessary  means 
are  at  hand,  and  in  the  present  case  it  might  safely 
be  included  in  the  transferring  operations.  The 
metliod,  whetlier  by  the  introduction  of  a  queen  to 
each  s'.ock  or  li)'  one  queen  only,  and  subsequently 
by  queen-cells  raised  on  her  brood,  must  be  at  your 


option.  In  the  former  case  the  black  queens  must 
be  removed,  and  after  the  combs  have  been  tied  into 
the  frames,  the  admirable  plan  adopted  by  the  Rev. 
George  Raynor,  and  described  by  him  on  page  119 
of  the  Journal  for  November  last,  or  any  of  the 
many  methods  elsewhere  described,  may  be  proceeded 
with.  If  by  one  queen  only,  then  only  one  stock 
should  be  transferred,  and  the  queen  united  as  above 
directed  ;  and  six  days  after  her  liberation,  when  the 
combs  are  well  stored  with  eggs,  a  second  should  be 
similarly  treated,  and  the  queen  of  No.  1  removed 
and  united  to  it.  A  further  period  of  six  days 
should  again  be  allowed  to  elapse,  when  the  third 
stock  should  be  transferred  ;  and  two  days  afterwards 
one  or  two  sealed  queen-cells  should  be  cut  out  of 
No.  1  and  spliced  into  one  of  the  central  combs  of 
No.  3,  and  left  to  hatch  out.  If  it  should  happen 
that  only  one  queen-cell  has  bfeen  raised  in  No.  1 
(which  is  a  bare  possibility),  then  the  queen  must  be 
taken  from  No.  2  and  given  to  No.  3,  and  the  bees 
of  No.  2  left  to  raise  a  queen  for  themselves.  There 
is,  however,  little  doubt  but  that  No.  1,  being  a  strong 
stock,  will  raise  quite  sufficient  queen-cells  for  your 
purpose,  and  ]irobably  several  to  spare,  so  that,  if  in 
fitting  condition  and  it  is  desired,  an  artificial  swarm 
might  be  made  out  of  No.  2,  which  would  be  headed 
by  the  imported  Ligurian  queen,  and  this  being 
done  when  the  '  transfer '  of  No.  3  is  effected,  the 
old  stock  No.  2  could  be  furnished  with  queen-cells 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  way,  that  No.  3  is 
so  treated. 

The  raising  of  young  c^ueens  by  these  means 
is  a  particularly  easy  matter,  but  their  impregna- 
tion is  at  present  not  under  control.  If  there  should 
be  Ligurian  drones  in  the  neighbourhood  the  chances 
are  perhaps  equal  that  the  impregnation  will  be 
pure  ;  but  if  not,  the  worker  progeny  of  the  young 
queen  will  he  what  are  called  'hybrids,'  but  the 
drone  progeny,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dzierzon 
(which  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with),  will  be  pure 
and  unaffected  by  their  mother's  black  husband,  and 
on  a  repetition  of  the  operations,  always  using  queen- 
cells  from  the  progeny  of  the  pure  queen,  will  pro- 
bably be  more  successful. 

Feeding. — There  will  be  no  occasion  to  disturb 
strong,  heavy  stocks  until  the  middle  of  this  month, 
when,  if  it  be  possible  to  unseal  some  of  the  honey-cells 
every  day  and  cause  the  honey  to  leak,  considerable 
excitement  will  ensue  and  probably  breeding  will  be 
begun  ;  but/eerfi/((7,when  stocks  are  already  full,  should 
be  cautiously  proceeded  with,  or  the  cells  will  become 
rather  blocked  and  breeding  hindered.  In  such  cases 
thin  syrup,  very  sparingly  supplied  through  one 
small  pin-hole  on  vulcanite  or  zinc,  will  be  ample, 
but  the  supply  ought  to  be  continuous.  What  is 
wanted  is  to  induce  the  bees  to  consume  their  old 
store  of  pollen  and  honey  in  breeding  young  bees,  so 
that  there  may  be  rooui  in  the  comlis  and  plenty  of 
young  bees  to  go  to  work  when  the  flowers  and 
blossoms  make  their  appearance. — Ed. 

QuKBY,  No.  IIG. — What  is  the  best  nlan  of  moving 
some  seven  liivcs,  con.sisting  of  three  '\Voodburys,  ono 
Collateral,  ono  Marriott's  Observatory,  and  two  ordinary 
straw  hives  (sixteen  inches,  in  diameter)':'  'riiey  will 
bo  required  to  be  Ir.iii-ferred,  if  pussil)le,  froni  a  garden 
some  thirty  miles  from  London,  on  the  noi'th-oiust  side 
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of  the  Thames,  to  a  garden  some  thirty  miles  from 
town,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Thames  ? — Be- 
reaved, Jan.  16,  1875. 

Reply  to  No.  116. —  If  the  route  were  given,  so 
that  one  might  judge  of  the  means  of  conveyance 
likely  to  he  used,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  give  direc- 
tions for  the  bees'  safe  transport.  By  road-waggon 
or  carriers'  cart  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
slinging  the  hives,  by  which  much  jolting  would  be 
prevented,  but  if  given  into  the  hands  of  railway 
servants,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  guard 
them  against  the  effects  of  rough  usage.  As  a  rule 
the  upper  part  of  the  hive  is  the  heavier,  and  where 
the  greatest  weight  is  in  the  comb  there  it  will  be 
found  that  the  bees  have  built  it  most  firmly  against 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  hive  or  frames.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  combs  in  hives  are  suspended, 
and  having  their  heaviest  parts  at  the  top  it  is 
highly  dangerous  to  transport  them  in  that  position, 
because  a  very  little  jolting  will  sometimes  cause  a 
comb  to  fall,  which,  being  top-heavy,  will  lean 
against  and  break  others,  so  that  there  will  be, 
if  the  jolting  continue,  very  speedily  a  general 
collapse.  To  obviate  this  danger  as  far  as  possible, 
it  is  usual  to  carry  hives  in  an  inverted  position, 
the  floor-boards  being  removed  and  substituted  by 
covers  made  of  perforated  zinc  or  strained  canvass, 
nailed  or  tied  over  them,  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the 
bees  and  at  the  same  time  afford  them  an  abundance 
of  air  and  ventilation.  The  combs  in  the  Wood- 
bury hives  maybe  afforded  additional  security,  if  the 
weather  will  permit  of  their  being  handled,  as  laths 
might  be  tightly  sprung  into  the  frames  under  their 
bottom  edges,  the  laths  being  kept  up  in  their 
places  by  means  of  wedges  of  cork  thrust  between  them 
and  the  bottom  rails  of  the  frames.  The  combs  in 
the  box-hive  may  be  supported  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar way,  but  the  laths  would  have  to  be  put  in 
whilst  the  hive  was  inverted,  and  fastened  at  their 
ends  by  small  nails  driven  into  the  hive  itself.  The 
skeps,  if  not  furnished  with  sticks  already,  may 
have  one  or  two  thrust  through  the  hivo  and  cross- 
wise through  the  combs.  Such  sticks  should  be 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  qiiite  straight  and 
smooth  and  of  an  even  size  ;  one  end  should  be 
sharpened  to  a  bayonet  point  by  three  long  cuts,  to 
leave  three  sharp  edges  on  its  side,  so  that  when 
being  thrust  steadily  through  the  combs,  turning 
it  round  gently  will  bore  holes  in  them  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  admit  the  full-sized  stick.  If  taper- 
ing sticks  be  used  the  probability  is  that  the  combs 
will  be  pushed  together  to  one  side  of  the  hive  and 
many  bees  crushed  and  destroyed.  The  Marriott 
Observatory  hive  is,  we  presume,  of  glass,  somewhat 
like  a  flat-topped  glass-super;  and  if  so  it  will  have 
cross-sticks  or  bars  in  it,  and  if  preserved  from  jolt- 
ing will  travel  safely,  provided  attention  be  paid  as 
in  the  other  cases  to  air  and  ventilation. 

Having  arranged  the  bees,  how  shall  the  hives  be 
packed  to  prevent  the  effects  of  a  railway  journey  ? 
If  the  porters  would  only  be  ordinarily  careful  in 
taking  up  and  setting  down  such  parcels,  bees  packed 
as  described  would  travel  well ;  but,  whether  from 
hurry  or  inattention,  it  too  often  happens  that  they 
are  not  careful  in  eitlier  respect,  and  parcels  which 
should  be  handled  '  with  care  '  are  generally  those 


which  are  most  ill-used.  Some  of  this  may  be  due  to 
the  parcels  being  of  an  awkward  shape,  with  no 
facilities  for  handling,  too  heavy  to  be  easily  carried, 
or  too  cumbersome  to  be  moved  without  being  '  up- 
ended and  made  to  walk'  i.e.  turned  up  on  end,  and 
by  a  wobbling  movement  made  to  '  gain  ground  '  at 
every  motion,  and  oh  !  pity  the  case  of  bees  so 
treated.  We  suggest  as  an  ordinary  security  that 
each  hive  should  be  placed  in  a  box  of  double  its 
own  depth,  the  lower  half  being  filled  with  shav- 
ings or  some  such  elastic  material,  the  sides  of  the 
hives  being  also  well  packed,  to  prevent  shaking,  and 
that  each  box  be  clearly  labelled  and  furnished  with 
a  rope  handle  across  the  top,  so  that  it  may  easily  be 
picked  up ;  if  furnished  with  handles  at  either  end, 
one  only  will  probably  be  used,  and,  one  box  in  each 
hand,  the  porterwill  carryand  set  them  down'«?w//ioi(;.' 
We  have, however,  devised  a  special  means,  by  the  use 
of  which  damage  to  bees  or  supers  in  transit  may 
almost  be  considered  wilful,  so  certainly,  with  care, 
may  all  jarring  be  prevented,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
small  cost,  probably  not  more  than  would  be  in- 
curred in  the  ordinary  mode  of  box-packing,  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  in  all  cases  where  boxes  are  used 
as  outside  protection  for  glass  or  other  fragile  ware. 
It  consists  in  fixing  a  number  of  india-rubber  air-balls 
at  such  points  as  are  likely  to  receive  damage;  three, 
value  sixpence,  placed  under  an  inverted  hive  of 
forty  pounds  weight,  will  prevent  all  jarring  in 
travelling  on  an  ordinary  railroad ;  four  would  render 
sixty  pounds  secure,  and  the  ease  with  which  par- 
cels will  ride  on  these  highly  elastic  cushions  is 
really  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Where  articles,  such 
as  the  Observatory  hive  named,  are  packed  inside  a 
box  for  additional  security,  some  balls  might  be 
placed  all  round  and  under  them,  and  we  think  rail- 
way porters  would  be  fairly  puzzled.  Packing  hives 
for  the  moors  would  be  much  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  these  elastic  aids,  which  may  readily  be  fixed 
under  a  hive  by  laying  a  square  piece  of  sacking  over 
each  ball  and  tacking  it  securely  at  its  corners. 
With  hives  to  travel  as  above  the  balls  should  be 
thus  fastened  to  the  crown-board  before  they  are 
inverted. — Ed. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  &  INQUIRERS. 

Ivy  Honey. — That  forwarded  arrived  safely.  We  never 
saw  honey  so  much  like  cheese ;  it  shall  be  offered  to 
our  bees  and  the  result  reported  on.  It  is  singular 
that  i\y  honey  is  so  little  understood. 

J.  Sadler. — Many  thanks  for  the  Berkshire  hive  and 
supers,  they  shall  be  duly  illustrated  and  described  in 
our  next. 

B.  W. — Mr.  Edwards's  arrangement  in  lieu  of  hive 
dummies  consists  of  two  small  hinges,  fixed  one  at 
eacli  end  of  the  hive  side  against  which  when  opened 
they  lie  flat ;  when  folded  into  the  form  of  an  |_,  the 
raised  flaps  press  against  the  outside  frame  and  keep 
the  whole  rigid  ;  and  it  was  considered  that  pressing 
the  flap  back  against  the  side  of  the  hive,  would  give 
the  laterjil  space  required.  It  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten that  the  bees  will  elongate  the  cells  on  the 
space  side  and  so  leave  no  room  for  the  lateral  move- 
ment desired. 

Communications  from  —  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper; 
Busy  Bee;  B.  II.;  0.  C. ;  with  articles  on  the  Laiiiivlc- 
shire  Hive,  the  Latest  Hive,  &c.,  are  unavoidably 
pos  tponed. 
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MARCH. 

March  is  one  of  the  most  important  months 
to  an  apiarian,  and  should  be  one  of  the  busiest, 
as  upon  „the  careful  management  of  the  bees 
during  its  '  many  weathers'  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  probability  of  a  successful  autumn 
result.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
good  management  at  the  pi'esent  time  will 
ensure  full  supers  during  the  ensuing  summer ; 
because  the  honey  jaeld  depends  on  influences 
over  which  man  has  no  control,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  scattering  of  seeds  and  the  f)lanting 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  may  tend  in  that 
direction.  Before  a  harvest  can  be  reaped 
there  must  be  a  seed-time  ;  and  the  spade,  the 
plough,  and  the  harrow,  must  be  freely  used  in 
their  season,  or  the  result  will  not  be  satis- 
factory ;  and  in  apiculture,  if  a  goml  harvest  is 
to  be  expected,  there  must  be  a  season  of  pre- 
paration ;  and  that  season,  we  emphatically 
say,  is  the  present.  The  one  great  essential 
to  profitable  bee-keeping  is  the  having  large 
populations  in  all  the  hives  when  the  honey 
season  arrives,  so  that  there  may  be  plent}'  of 
labourers  to  collect  and  store  it.  If  a  landed 
proprietor  knew  that  at  certain  seasons  his 
domains  would  be  visited  by  innumerable  flocks 
of  wild  fowl  or  game ;  would  he  wait  until  they 
arrived  before  making  prcjiarations  for  their 
capture  ?  Does  the  fisher  wait  until  the  shoals 
of  fish  are  seen,  ere  he  makes  preparation  for 
taking  them  ?  Most  emphatically.  No  !  Yet 
there  are  thousands  of  bee-keepers  iu  this 
country  who  never  dream  of  preparing  for  the 
honey  season  until  it  has  arrived ;  and  while  they 
are  then  making  ready,  the  opportunity  j)asses 
away,  and  is  lost.  Many  people  who  keep  bees  for 
profit  talk  and  write  much  that  is  ridiculous  on 
the  subject  of  '  letting  bees  alone  :'  they  argue 
that  '  bees,  in  a  state  of  nature,  never  require  to 
be  interfered  with — never  want  manipulating  ; 
always  do  well,  and  seldom  die  iu  winter,' — to 
which  we  agree :  but  where  bees  are  kept  for 
profit  they  ai'c  not  in  a  state  of  nature ;  so  the 
argument  is  not  tenable.  Man}'  seem  to  think 
that  bees  fetch  honey  home  for  theu-  masters 


as  a  dog  hunts  and  retrieves  game ;  but  it  is 
not  so  :  the  bees  gather  honey  for  the  purposes 
of  their  own  existence,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
their  race,  and  have  no  other  object  in  vieir, 
although,  in  pursuing  their  avocation,  they 
involuntarily,  by  the  fertilisation  of  flowers, 
effect  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  Bees,  in  their  natural  condition,  store 
honey  and  pollen  in  the  proportions  necessary 
for  their  own  special  use,  and,  if  '  /eft  atone,' 
would  be  able  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their 
existence  without  let  or  hindrance  ;  but  the  bee- 
keeper deprives  them  in  the  autumn  of  a  large 
proportion  of  their  honey,  and  thus  destroys 
the  equilibrium  of  the  hive.  But  for  this, 
they  would,  in  early  spring,  commence  their 
breeding — at  any  rate — soon  enough  for  the 
jmrjwscs  of  their  eristcnee — and  would  ere  this 
have  largely  consumed  their  store  of  pollen;  but 
from  their  honey  store  having  been  stolen, 
they  dare  not  begin  to  increase  in  numbers 
until  the  opening  blossoms  afford  a  prospect  of 
continued  supply,  and  then  the  increased  popu- 
lation is  often  too  late,  either  for  swarming,  or 
super  purposes.  It  is  remarkable  how  these 
facts  are  borne  out  by  others  : — bee-keepers  of 
'  the  old  smotheration  school'  usually  keep  only 
their  Ijest  swarms  through  the  winter,  which 
swarms,  being  '  in  a  state  of  nature,' — not 
having  been  deprived,  or  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with, — alicays  do  wetl.  They  breed  early, 
swarm  early,  cast,  and  furnish  some  good 
supers ;  and,  at  the  end  of  their  second  season, 
arc  '  murdered  for  their  pains;'  and  this  process 
finds  many  defenders.  Now,  however,  our 
object  is  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the 
hives  may  become  populous  as  the  honey  and 
swarming  season  approaches  ;  and  this  every 
bee-keeper  may  do,  provided  his  stocks  are 
healthy,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  up  the 
heat  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  brood  in  the 
hive,  and  the  means  are, — gentle,  continuous 
feeding. 

Gf:NTi.E  Feeding  for  stimulative  purposes,  in- 
ducing breeding  during  untoward  seasons,  and 
in  weak  stocks,  has  been  our  hohhi/  for  some 
years ;  and  so  positive  did  we  become  as  to  its 
efficacy  that  we  dared  to  dispute  the  point 
with  all  the  aiithoritics,  from  Langstroth  down- 
wards,   asserting    that   rapid    feeding   at    any 
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time  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  and  noiv  so  strongly  is  the  slow 
stimulative  process  generally  insisted  on,  that 
the  days  of  rapid  feeding  under  any  conditions 
appear  to  be  niimbered. 

Every  bee-keeper  knows  at  about  what  time 
the  various  honey-yields  may  be  expected  in 
his  particular  neighbourhood,  and  we  most 
strongly  urge  that  at  least  six  weeks  before- 
hand, every  stock  of  bees  in  his  apiary  should 
be  induced  to  commence  and  continue  breeding 
to  their  utmost  capability.  Stocks  heavy  with 
stores  should,  if  the  combs  be  moveable,  be 
relieved  of  some  of  their  honey  by  means  of 
the  extractor ;  but  in  a  fixed-comb  hive,  where 
extraction  is  not  possible,  some  pains  should 
be  taken  to  shave  off  the  seals  of  some  honey- 
cells  every  day,  until  a  considerable  amount  of 
brood  is  observed,  when  an  eke  should  be 
placed  under  it,  and  gentle  feeding  proceeded 
with  and  continued.  The  effect  will  be  that 
the  bees  will  not  only  continue  their  breeding, 
but  will  also  commence  comb-building,  and 
thus  increase  their  breeding  space ;  and  when 
the  blossoms  appear,  supers  should  be  placed 
on  the  top,  and  if  swarming  does  not  take 
place :  weather  permitting,  they  will  almost 
inevitably  be  filled  with  early  flower  honej'. 
Stocks  that  are  weak  should  have  their  space 
contracted,  to  economise  the  heat  of  their 
cluster,  and,  after  a  fortnight's  stimulation, 
should  be  examined  to  see  if  their  breeding 
promises  rapid  increase ;  and  if  not,  they  should 
be  united,  with  the  usual  precautions,  and  the 
feeding  continued,  or  they  may  be  aided  by 
exchanging  one  or  more  of  their  empty  combs 
for  others  filled  with  sealed  brood  from  stronger 
stocks  which  can  spare  them.  We  do  not 
recommend  this  latter  pj-oceeding  in  all  cases, 
but  sometimes  strong  stocks  may  be  brought 
to  swarming  condition  before  the  blossoms 
appear,  in  which  case  they  can  well  afford 
to  lose  a  comb  of  brood ;  otherwise  we  would 
strengthen  weak  stocks  by  union  only,  and 
allow  the  strong  ones  to  do  their  very  best  on 
the  blossoms  and  flowers.  During  this  period 
of  stimulative  feeding,  care  must  be  taken  that 
there  shall  be  no  draught  through  the  hive : 
the  entrances  should  be  kept  narrow  to  admit 
of  the  passage  of  not  more  than  two  bees  at  a 
time,  and  the  crowns  secured  by  additional 
thicknesses  of  quilt  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
heat  and  vapour,  both  of  which  are  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  brood ;  but  when  the 
weather  opens  and  bees  are  able  to  go  out  to 
work  the  entrances  may  be  opened  and  the 
adapting -boards  placed  under  the  quilts  in 
readiness  for  the  supers  which  wiU  shortly  be 
placed  upon  them.  Those  who  do  not  care  to 
purchase  vulcanite  for  feeding  purposes  should 
pvmch  a  row  of  pin-holes  in  a  strip  of  plain 


zinc  of  sufficient  width  to  cover  the  perforated 
zinc  on  the  feeding-holes  in  their  hives.  The 
holes  should  be  so  placed  that  they  can  be 
brought  under  the  feeding-bottle  and  over  the 
feeding-holes,  in  any  number  from  one  to  six 
or  more,  although  from  one  to  two  wiU  gene- 
rally be  sufficient,  and  it  will  surprise  many 
to  find  how  rapidly  bees  can  take  the  food 
through  such  a  limited  number  of  apertures. 
For  stimulative  purposes  the  food  should  be 
thinner  than  usual,  made  of  four  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar  boiled  in  two  pints  of  water. 

QuEENLESS  Stocks  should  be  united  to  others 
having  queens,  as  there  is  little  hope  of  saving 
them  in  useful  condition  until  drones  appear  ; 
or  it  may  happen  that  a  neighbour  may  through 
uniting  two  weak  stocks  have  a  queen  to  part 
with,  in  which  case  she  should  be  united  to 
them,  and  they  may,  if  strong,  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  their  own  stand.  ' 

Fertile  Workers. — Should  a  queenless 
stock  be  troubled  with  a  fertile  worker,  she 
should  be  got  rid  of  with  aU  despatch.  The 
best  way  is  to  take  the  hive  on  a  fine  warm  day 
to  a  distance  of  20  or  30  j'ards  from  its  stand, 
drive  or  shake  all  the  bees  out  of  it  on  to  a  dry 
part  of  the  garden,  then  replace  the  hive  on  its 
stand.  All  the  bees,  having  flown  before,  will 
go  back  to  the  hive,  but  the  fertile  worker,  not 
having  flown,  will  almost  inevitably  be  lost. 

Honey  Market. — As  will  be  seen  from  an  ad- 
vertisement, a  gentleman  at  Forest  Hill  offers 
to  negotiate  the  sale  of  honey,  and  so  pave  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  agency, 
as  suggested  on  page  J  62.  We  have  the  fullest 
reliance  on  the  advertiser's  bona  fides,  and  hope 
the  attempt  will  be  successful.  It  is  singular, 
however,  what  apathy  exists  amongst  those  who 
have  honey  for  sale  and  '  can't  find  a  market.' 
There  has  been  an  advertisement  in  Our  Want 
and  Sale  Oolimin  for  the  past  month  asking  for 
supers,  yet  the  advertiser  has  only  heard  of  one, 
of  19  lbs.,  which  he  instantly  purchased.  Can 
it  be  that  '  every  body'  supposes  '  every  body 
else'  will  have  replied  to  such  an  advertisement  ? 
or  is  the  want  of  a  honey  market  a  myth  ? 

The  Caledonian  Bee  Association. — On 
another  page  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  pros- 
pectus of  the  newly- formed  Caledonian  Apiarian 
and  Entomological  Society,  presumably  an 
offshoot  from  the  Association  of  British  Bee- 
keepers, whose  success  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
seems  to  have  electrified  the  whole  bee  world. 
We  gladly  give  space  to  the  full  prospectus, 
since  its  promoters  have  evidently  profited  by 
the  experience  gained  at  the  Palace  Show,  and 
because  some  of  their  ideas  may  be  of  service 
to  us  Southerners  in  framing  our  programme 
for  the  Show  of  1 875.  Beside  this,  such  an  As- 
sociation deserves  the  widest  publicity,  and  in 
aid  of  it  we  icheerfully  offer  our  services. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  BEEHIVE. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Sadler,  of 
Sonning,  Berks,  we  are  enabled  to  place  before 
our  readers  an  illustration  of  this  hive,  which, 
from  its  inventor's  description,  has  been  for  some 
ten  years  before  the  pubKc.     He  says  : — 

'  It  is  universally  aclinowledged  to  be  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  hive  yet  invented,  to  which  the  highest 
testimonials  are  constantly  being  received.  It  combines 
the  advantages  of  glass  with  the  utility  of  wood,  consist- 
ing of  store-box  and  two  supers ;  each  super  will  hold 
20  lbs.  of  honey,  and  by  remo\ang  full  ones  and  replacing 
them  empty,  unlimited  room  is  given,  and  swarming  pre- 
vented. 

'  The  original  hive,  with  bees,  as  exhibited  in  1865  (to 
which  the  silver  medal  was  awarded),  may  still  be  seen 
in  good  working  condition,  never  having  swai-med.' 

We  are  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  a  really  useful  hive,  and  a  model  of  excellent 
workmanship,  cheapness,  and  good  taste,  but 
we  cannot  go  all  the  way  with  the  inventor, 
and  give  it  the  first  place  amongst  bee  domiciles. 


because  there  are  one  or  two  features  in  it  which 
do  not  quite  come  up  to  our  standard.  It  is  a  most 
ingenious  composition  of  wood  and  glass,_and  is 
a  great  favourite  with  ladies,  so  much  so  indeed 
as  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  a  boudoir  hive. 
It  is  essentially  an  indoor  hive,  and  is  intended 
to  stand  on  a  table  with  its  plain  wooden  back 
against  an  outer  wall,  through  a  hole  in  which 
the  bees  may  find  a  passage  to  the  open  air ; 
but  in  the  illustration  the  floor-board  is  reversed 
to  show  the  entrance,  which  is  cut  m  its  upper 
surface.  The  stock-box  is  rather  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  Woodbury  hive,  and  measures 
Hi  inches  from  front  to  rear,  lU  inches  in 
width,  and  IQi  inches  in  depth,  inside,  having 
a  capacity  of  a  little  more  than  1300  cubic 
inches.  One  side  of  the  hive  is  of  plain  pine, 
but  the  three  other  sides,  i.  e.,  those  intended  to 
be  exposed  to  view,  are  framed  and  glazed, 
having  three  large  windows,  each  measuring 
9 1  inches  by  7|  in  the  clear.  Each  of  these 
windows  is  furnished  with  a  shutter  of  clear 
pine,  those  at  the  sides  sliding  in  grooves,  while 
that  in  the  front  is  grooved  in  at  the  bottom 
only,  and  fastens  up  witli  a  brass  button.     The 


interior  of  the  hive  is  empty,  having  no  frames 
or  other  pro^-ision  for  rendering  the  combs 
moveable,  and  the  crown-board  is  a  fixture. 
These  are  two  of  the  objectionable  points  to 
which  allusion  is  made  above  ;  but  on  our  point- 
ing them  out  to  the  inventor  some  months  since, 
he  assured  us  that  the  hive  did  so  well  as  it  is, 
that  he  could  not  think  of  making  any  altera- 
tion in  it ;  added  to  which,  if  bar-frames  were  to 
be  introduced  into  it,  it  would  be  no  longer  the 
'  Berkshire  Hive.'  The  floor -board  is  of  pine, 
one  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  neither  tongued 
nor  clamped,  which  we  think  an  omission  ;  as 
such  a  floor-board  is  liable  to  split,  and  might 
cause  an  unfortunate  accident  during  the  hive's 
removal.  The  entrance  is  sunk  in  the  floor- 
board, and  is  furnished  with  a  grooved  wedge  as 
a  plug,  which  when  j^ut  into  the  entrance  will 
permit  of  ventilation,  but  will  eflectually  bar  the 
passage  of  the  bees.  The  crown-board  has  not 
the  usual  central  feeding-hole,  but  has  two  sets  of 
wooden  gratings,  each  containing  three  passages 
of  three-sixteen.th  width  only,  to  keep  queen  and 
drones  from  the  supers.  These  gratings  are 
sunk  in  the  crown-board  and  are  covered  with 
wooden  slides,  which  when  in  their  places  are 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  floor-board. 

The  supers  are  two  in  number,  each  having 
two  sides  of  glass,  with  shutters  fitted  as  in  the 
stock-hive.  They  measure  11 5  inches  from 
front  to  rear  and  5 5  inches  in  width,  and  they 
are  of,  what  appears  to  us,  the  excessive  depth 
of  10  inches.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  their 
narrowness  may  overcome  the  evil  which  is 
generally  produced  by  the  use  of  tall  supers, 
since  a  body  of  bees  need  not  hang  susjDcndcd 
from  the  crown  of  such  an  one,  but  could  iaVo. 
advantage  of  the  wall  as  a  means  of  support. 
The  crowns  of  the  supers  are  ribbed  to  induce 
the  bees  to  build  crosswise,  and  are  arranged  to 
contain  six  combs  each,  making  a  total  of  about 
twenty  pounds  weight  in  each  super  when  com  - 
pleted. 

THE  LANARKSHIRE  HIVE. 

In  the  Journal  for  January  we  called  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  leading  featui-es  in  this  ex- 
cellent hive,  and  it  now  devolves  upon  us  to  de- 
scribe a  few  of  the  details  which  add  to  its  value. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  is  the  ar- 
rangement for  introducing  an  alien  queen, 
which  is  somewhat  on  the  principle  explained 
on  p.  23,  but  involves  also  the  method  of  caging 
the  queen  to  be  dethroned,  set  forth  on  p.  119, 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  to  her  anxious 
sorrowing  subjects  the  new  queen  wliich  is  to 
be  imposed  upon  them.  The  engraving  is  in- 
tended to  represent  a  box  with  glass  let  into  its 
sides.  It  is  four  inches  high,  five  and  three- 
quarters  long  on   the  top,  three  at  the  bottom. 
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and  two  and  a  quarter  inclies  wide,  having  a 
lid  which  slides  in  grooves  at  either  end  of  the 
hox.  The  interior  is  divided  lengthwaj's  (by  a 
piece  of  perfoi-ated  zinc)  into  two  compartments, 
one  of  which  (the  front)  is  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  wide,  and  the  other  (the  back)  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  only.  The  front  compart- 
ment, which  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
new  queen  and  her  courtiers,  has  a  square  hole 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  covered  with  a  moveable 
strip  of  perforated  zinc  sliding  in  grooves,  by 
means  of  which  her  majesty  may  be  introduced 
to  the  personal  acquaintance  of  her  new  sub- 
jects when  the  proper  time  arrives.  The  back 
compartment  is  oj)en  at  the  bottom,  and  is  in- 
tended as  a  receptacle  for  the  queen  to  be  de- 
throned, her  unfortunate  majesty  being  confined 


therein  in  a  small  zinc  or  wire  cage  from  which 
she  cannot  escape.  '  A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper' 
in  his  own  description  says  : — '  When  a  queen 
is  to  be  substituted,  place  the  stranger  queen 
with  a  few  workers  in  the  wide  space  (front) 
and  the  queen  to  be  dethroned  in  the  loose  cage 
on  the  other  side,  (to  prevent  the  queens  at- 
tacking each  other  through  the  zinc  the  side  of 
the  loose  cage  placed  next  to  the  zinc  partition 
has  stout  paper  pasted  on  it).  Draw  a  slide  in  the 
stock  hive  and  place  the  box  over  the  opening, 
when  the  bees  will  immediately  come  up  into 
the  narrow  compartment  (the  back)  to  attend 
upon  their  queeui  In  a  short  time  the  strange 
queen  will  have  in  some  degree  acquired  the 
odour  of  the  hive  ;  the  caged  queen  may  now 
be  removed  and  the  bees  will  immediately  at- 
tend upon  the  stranger  whose  liberation  must 
be  determined  by  watching  the  operations  of  the 
bees  through  the  glass,  and  may  be  effected  by 
gently  drawing  the  zinc  slide  which  covers  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  her  compartment.'  This 
method  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
twenty  years  ! 

The  box  is  also  intended  to  enable  the  apiarian 
to  witness  the  operation  of  queen-raising.  Its 
inventor  says, '  When  a  hive  is  queenless,  cut  a 
piece  of  comb  containing  eggs  and  larvae,  of  a 
size  to  fit  the  box  (lengthwise),  remove  the  per- 
forated zinc  partition  (which  will  give  the  size 


the  comb  should  be)  and  the  bottom  slider ;  fix 
the  comb  along  the  centre  of  the  box,  and  set  it 
over  an  aperture  made  b}^  withdrawing  a  slide 
in  the  crown  of  the  hive,  when  the  bees  will 
immediately  commence  to  raise  queens,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  can  be  interestingly  watched  by 
the  bee-keeper.^ 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  false 
bars  of  the  frames  will  exactly  fit  and  fall  into 
the  notches  in  the  supers ;  but  the  number  of  bars 
contained  in  them  is  only  eight,  each  of  one  inch 
width,  while  the  super  is  seventeen  inches  wide. 
This  of  course  leaves  a  space  of  more  than  an 
inch  between  each  of  the  false  bars  which 
must  be  covered ;  but  our  '  Lanarkshire'  friend, 
wise  in  his  generation,  having  seen  the  evil 
of  the  '  space  above  the  frames,'  has  con- 
trived that  his  shall  not  furnish  his  bees 
with  so  extravagant  a  means  of  waste,  and, 
consequently,  the  slats  which  form  the  crown- 
board  are  made  to  rest  closely  on  the  tops 
of  the  super  bars.  Each  slat  is  grooved 
on  both  sides,  and  fitted  with  slides  which, 
when  withdrawn,  open  exactly  between  the 
combs,  and  so  permit  of  storif  jdng  d  la  Stewarton ; 
and  the  super  is  furnished  with  a  dividing- 
board,  should  the  smallness  of  the  honey  har- 
vest render  the  full  size  unnecessary.  The 
back  of  the  hive  has  a  circidar  revolving  disc  of 
wood,  of  half  thickness,  let  into  it,  in  which  are 
three  three-quarter  inch  holes,  covered  with 
perforated  zinc,  by  means  of  which  ventilation 
can  be  easily  controlled.  The  entrance  is  re- 
gulated by  two  slides,  one  at  either  side,  by 
means  of  which  the  liive  niaj^  be  closed  if  re- 
quired ;  and  the  alighting-board  is  made  to 
slide  in  grooves  beneath  the  floor-board,  so 
that,  in  case  of  robbing,  the  assailants  may 
not  have  the  benefit  of  a  landing  for  their  forces. 
Taken  altogether  the  hive  is  an  excellent  one, 
too  advanced  perhaps  for  the  cottager,  but 
exactly  the  thing  that  a  skilful  amateur  would 
delight  in. 

THE  IMPEOVED  COTTAGE  WOOD- 
BURY HIVE.— HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

Having  in  our  last  given  some  description  of 
this  neat  little  hive,  we  now  proceed,  according 
to  promise,  to  give  directions  by  which  the 
veriest  tyro  at  carpentering  may  make  one  for 
himself,  and  having  made  one  may  increase  the 
number  at  pleasure.  We  would  advise  all  who 
propose  to  do  this,  to  cut  two  patterns  of  every 
piece  of  the  work  as  it  is  described,  so  that 
when  one  hive  has  been  completed,  a  set  of 
patterns  may  remain  by  which  to  cut  others,  to 
prevent  any  difiiculty  arising  from  incorrect 
measurement,  and  to  ensure  that  the  hives 
shall  be  of  uniform  size,  and  the  frames,  covers, 
and  adapting-boards  interchangeable  with  each 
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other.  As  before  described,  the  walls  of  the 
hive  are  double,  and  except  at  the  corners  there 
is  nothing  between  them  but  dead  air,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  non-conductor  of 
heat  at  present  known.  Dead,  i.e.,  stiU  air 
being  the  best  material  for  the  walls  of  hives, 
it  must  be  manifest  that  the  less  there  is  of  the 
substance  with  which  it  (the  air)  is  confined, 
the  more  non-conducting  will  the  walls  of  the 
hive  be,  and  therefore  the  Cottage  "Woodbury 
is  made  of  boards  as  thin  as  is  consistent  with 
the  strength  requisite  for  the  seciu'itj^  of  the 
hive  and  its  contents. 

But  to  proceed.  Procure  a  piece  of  inch 
board,  two  feet'long  and  of  the  ordinar^y  width 
of  nine  inches,  and  cut  it  into  four  strips,  each 
of  which  will  be  over  two  inches  in  width,  and 
these  wiU  form  the  legs  of  the  hive.  Take  two 
of  them  when  squared  by  planing,  and  lay 
them  flat  on  a  bench  or  table,  parallel  to  each 
other  and  with  their  outside  edges  exactly  17 
inches  from  each  other ;  cut  a  piece  of  board  17 
inches  long,  9  inches  wide  and  iinch  thick,  plane 
its  outside  and  fasten  it  securelj^  bj^  bradding 
to  the  top  ends  of  the  two  legs  by  driving  a 
double  row  of  inch  brads  diagonally  at  different 
angles.  Take  the  other  j)air  of  legs,  and  treat 
them  the  same,  but  don't  forget  to  cut  and  set 
aside  separate  patterns  as  you  go  on,  marking 
them,  that  their  position  in  the  hive  maj''  be 
easily  recognised.  These  pairs  of  legs  must 
now  be  turned  over,  and  two  pieces  of  board 
14^  inches  long,  9  inches  wide  and  \  thick, 
accurately  cut,  but  unplaned,  shoidd  be  provided 
and  bradded  to  the  legs,  as  shown  in  engraving, 
so  that  they  (the  legs)  form  the  means  bj^  which 
double  boards  are  kept  exactly  an  inch  asunder. 
In  fixing  these  latter  boards,  which  are  to  become 
the  inner  skin  of  the  hive,  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  put  on  evenly,  i.e.  that  there  shall 
be  anequal  amount  of  leg  exposed  at  either  end  of 
them  ;  in  other  words,  one  and  a  quarter  inches. 
When  these  are  done,  the  double  sides  of  the 
hive  will  be  formed,  but  they  will  not  be  dead- 
air  receptacles  until  the  openings  at  the  top  and 
bottom  are  closed,  the  top  need  not  be  closed  at 
present  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  but  the 
bottom  apertures  may  befiUed  with  stripsoneinch 
wide,  one-quarter  thick  and  of  length  sufiicient ; 
and  in  fixing  them  they  should  be  driven  up- 
ward an  eighth  of  an  inch  into  the  opening  and 
then  securely  bradded  from  both  sides.  Wliile 
in  this  state  the  runners  for  the  floor-board 
should  be  put  on,  these  are  made  of  strips  of 
deal  about  three-quarters  inch  square  and  seven- 
teen inches  long  which  are  nailed  or  screwed  to 
the  legs  about  two  inches  below  the  boards  last 
fixed,  and  to  ensure  the  floor-boai'd  travelling 
correctly,  when  slid  backwards  or  forwards,  light 
pieces  of  thin  deal  are  bradded  to  the  back  of 
them,  between  the  legs,  as  shown  in  engraving, 


when  the  sides  of  the  hive  will  be  ready  for  the 
addition  of  its  back  and  front. 

The  inner  walls  of  these  are  of  9  inches 
width,  j-inch  thick,  and  15  inches  long,  un- 
planed ;  but  before  they  are  nailed  into  their 
places,  it  would  be  well  to  fix  the  pieces  on  their 
upper  and  lower  sides  which  are  to  confine 
the  air  when  the  front  and  back  are  completed. 
For  this  purpose,  three  strips  of  wood  an  inch 
wide,  a  quarter  thick,  and  15  inches  long; 
and  one  piece  1  x  Ij  in.,  and  of  the  same 
length,  will  be  required,  and  should  be  fixed 
as  follows : — Two  of  the  thin  strips,  one  each 
at  a  quarter-inch  distance  from  the  top  of  both 
front  and  back,  as  at  T),  one  ditto  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  back, 
and  the  inch -square  piece  at  the  bottom  of 
the  front,  as  indicated  at  E,  the  brads  being 
driven  so  as  to  permit  of  the  entrance  being 
cut,  as  shown,  without  disturbing  them  or 
injuring  the  tools. 

The  sides  of  the  hive  alreadj'  prepared,  as 
Fig.  1,  should  now  be  placed  opposite  to  each 
other,  facing  inwards,  at  a  distance  of  14^  in. 
from  each  other  (to  simplify  the  matter,  it 
would  be  as   well  with  the  first  hive  to  plant 


Fig.  1. 

their  legs  in  the  ground  and  ram  the  earth 
tightl}'  round  them),  their  upper  parts  and 
their  ends  being  level,  and  corresponding,  and 
then  to  apply  the  front  and  back,  keeping 
all  their  upper  parts  level,  and  drive  the 
brads,  which  should  be  1^  inches  in  length 
through  the  lines  F  G  diagonally  into  the 
legs.  As  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  when  F  is 
applied  to  A,  D  and  E  wiU  project  as  far 
forward  as  the  leg  at  A,  so  that  they  wUl 
be  in  the  same  plane,  and  will  only  require 
the  front  outer  board  to  be  naQed  on  to 
complete  the  arrangement.  Before  that  is 
done,  it  would,  however,  be  better  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  F  G  becoming  warped  by  tho 
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heat  or  moisture  of  tlie  bees  when  the  hive  is 
in  use,  and  for  this  purj^ose  strips  of  wood 
about  6  inches  long  and  |  square,  are  nailed 
on  to  the  legs,  so  that  they  form  backings 
to  F  and  G,  and  fix  them  securely.  (This 
may  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  follow  while 
reading,  but  if  put  in  practice  wdl  be  found 
perfectly  lucid  and  workable.) 

We  have  now  our  stock -hive  complete, 
minus  the  outer  front  and  back,  the  tops  of 
the  sides,  the  floor-board,  and  the  frames ; 
and  here  the  hive -maker  must  determine  on 
the  thickness  which  the  toj)  bars  of  the  frames 
are  to  be,  and  whether  our  bugbear,  a  space 
above,  between  them  and  the  adapting-board. 


Fig.  2. 

shall  be  permitted.  Taking  the  thickness  of 
the  bars  to  be  5-16ths  of  an  inch,  and  no  si^ace 
above  them,  the  side  -  pieces  to  confine  the 
air  in  the  cheeks  of  the  hive  will  be  5-16ths 
also ;  but  if  sjDace  between  the  frames  and 
crown-board  be  permitted,  the  thickness  of  the 
top  side-pieces  must  be  increased  in  the  same 
degree,  and  the  outer  front  and  back  of  the 
hive  kej)t  up  even  with  them.  Both  front 
and  back  will  present  a  width  of  17^  inches 
when  fiuis/ied,  but  in  cutting  the  boards  it 
would  be  well  to  allow  an  extra  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  so  that,  when  all  is  nailed 
together,  tlie  corners  of  the  hive  may  be  nicely 
'  cleaned  ofi''  with  a  smoothing  plane. 
(To  be  cmichichd  in  our  7ie.rt.) 

[AVe  are  confident  that  all  the  measurements  given  are 
exact ; — there  is  no  dovetaiUng,  no  intricacy,  and  nothing: 
special  required  beyond  squareness  and  correct  measm-e- 
uient.  An  amateur  may  copy  out  the  size  and  number 
of  the  pieces  and  can  get  the  stuff  properly  cut  at  any 
carpenter's  shop,  and  may  go  home  and  make  one  of  the 
best  hives  ever  put  before  the  public  for  as  many  pence 
as  such  a  one  would  formerly  cost  shillings.  In  our  next 
full  instruciious  will  be  gi^-en  for  finishing  the  work,  so 
as  to  be  in  pleutj-  of  time  for  the  swarming  season. — Ed.] 

Feeding.- — Some  people  defer  feeding  until  the 
hees  are  absolutely  in  want.  This  is  very  wrong. 
The  assistance  should  be  rendered  several  weeks 
before  the  hive  is  in  a  state  of  positive  want,  other- 
wise, wlicn  you  feed,  the  bees  will  be  too  weak  to 
avail  themselves  of  your  bounty. 

When  bees  are  in  want  of  honey,  or  when  they 
have  lost  their  queen,  or  when  besieged  on  all  sides 
by  nioth-wornis,  they  will  occasionally  desert  their 
hives. 
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advancement,  and  encouragement  of  bee-culture,  ento- 
mology, and  natural  history ;  for  diffusing  information 
amongst  its  members  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
the  produce  of  the  bees,  and  to  provide  a  market  for  the 
sale  thereof. 

For  awarding  prizes  to  the  most  meritorious  specimens 
of  the  productions  of  the  bee  ;  for  new  inventions  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  real  service  in  the  apiary  ;  for  essays  on  bees, 
their  diseases,  cause,  and  cm-e,  and  their  proper  manage- 
ment in  health  and  disease. 

For  the  reading  of  essays  on  the  best  means  of  destroy- 
ing or  nullifying  the  ravages  of  insects  injurious  to  the 
field  or  garden,  or  on  the  introduction  of  new  and  rare 
kinds  of  useful  insects,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Society  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  form  a  library 
of  ah  the  standard  works  treating  on  entomological  sub- 
jects, and  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  the  perusal  of 
one  such  book  at  a  time  :  14  days  being  allowed  for  its 
perusal. 

The  Society  proposes  making  arrangements  to  procure 
for  members,  at  a  small  percentage  over  wholesale  prices, 
every  description  of  bees  and  bee-furniture  ;  and  for  a 
moderate  commission  the  Society  will  dispose  of  whatever 
bees,  hives,  or  honey,  any  of  the  members  may  wish  to 
part  with. 

The  Society  wiU  hold  quarterly  meetings  in  the  months 
of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  for  the  read- 
ing of  essays,  discussions,  &c.,  &c.  Olfice-bearers  to  be 
elected  annually  at  the  September  meeting. 

Annual  subscription  to  be  2«.  Gd. 

Parties  wilUng  to  become  members  will  please  forward 
at  once  their  names  to  the  secretary  or  treasurer.  Also, 
a  hst  of  bee-keepers  in  their  neighbourhood  who  are 
lUvely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Society. 

AViLLiAii  Thomson,  Secretary, 

BLintyre. 

Franc.  Gibb  Dougall,  Treasurer, 

167  Camiiug  Street,  Calton,  Glasgow. 


Class  A 
1.  For 

3.  For 
3.   For 

i.  For 

5.  For 

6.  For 

7.  For 

8.  For 


SCHEDULE  OF  PRIZES, 

OPEN  TO  ALL  COMEES. 

CLOVER  OR  FLOWER  HONEY. 
{Exclusive  of  Heather.) 

the  largest  and  best  display  of  honey 
and  honey-comb  .... 
the  two  best  supers  above  18  lbs.  each 
tlie  two  Ijest  supers  above  12  lbs.  and 

under  18  lbs 

the  best  single  super  above  20  lbs.  . 
the  best  single  super  above  12  lbs. 

and  under  20  lbs 

the  best  sample  of  not  less  than  10  lbs. 
of  run  honey      ..... 
the  finest  super  or  glass,  any  size 
the  best  straw  super,  any  size  . 


Prizes. 
St.     2ud. 

3rd. 

40|     30/ 
30/    20/ 

20/ 
10/ 

20/    10/ 

15/    10/ 

5/ 
5/ 

12/0     7/6 

3/ 

12/0     7/8 
111/      5/ 
lUi      5/ 

5/ 

2/0 

2/6 
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HEATHER  HONEY.  Prizes. 

Class  B.  1st.    2nd.    3rd. 

1.  For  the  lai-gest  and  test  display  of  honey 

and  honey-comb  .         .         .         .40/    30/    20/ 

2.  For  the  two  best  supers  above  18  lbs.  each  30/    20/    10/ 

3.  For  the  best  two  supers  above  12  lbs.  and 

under  18  lbs 20/    10/      .'./ 

i.  For  the  best  single  super  above  20  lbs.     .  15/    10/      5/ 

5.  For  the  best  single  super  above  12  lbs.  and 

under  20  lbs lJ/6    7/C    3/ 

6.  For  the  best  sample   of  not   less  than 

10  lbs.  of  run  honey            .         .         .  12/G    7/6    5/ 

7.  For  the  finest  super  or  glass,  any  size      .  10/      5/      2/0 

8.  For  the  best  straw  super,  any  size            .  10/      5/      2/(i 

HIVES  AND  WAX. 
Class  C. 

1.  For  the  best  and  most  perfect  bar- 

frame  hive  .         .         .         .10/  and  &  3rd  Cert. 

2.  For  the  cheapest  bar-frame  hive        .  10/  „  „ 

3.  For  the  best  and  most  perfect  hive  on 

the  storifying  principle        .         .  10/  „  ,, 

4.  For  the  cheapest  hive  on  the  storify- 

ing principle       ....  10/  „  „ 

5.  For  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 

honey-extractor  .         .         .  20/  „  „ 

6.  For  the  best  straw  hive  of  any  de- 

scription       5/  „  „ 

7.  For  the  best  sample  of  wax,  not  less 

than  lib '^/O         5/  ~'/fi 

8.  For  the  best  sample  of  wax-sheets, 

not  less  than  six  sheets       .         .     7/6         5/  2/6 


LADIES'  PRIZE. 
Class  D. 

1.  For  the  best  executed  model  or  orna- 
ment in  wax        .... 


Gold  Ring. 


CONFECTIONERS'  PRIZE. 
Class  E. 
1.  For  the  best  comfits  made  from  honey         Certificate. 


The  Society  -wiU  hold  its  e.-thibitiou  on  the  same  day, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot- 
land Horticultural  Society,  at  their  September  show. 

AU  exhibitors  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

All  articles  intended  for  exhibition,  competition,  or 
sale,  must  liave  a  card  attached  distinctly  marked  with 
class  and  number  for  which  they  are  intended.  If  for 
exhibition  only,  must  be  so  declared,  and  if  for  sale  only, 
selling;  price  must  be  given. 

Five  per  cent  commission  wiU  be  charged  on  all  sales 
effected  at  exhibition. 

Entries  must  be  made  with  the  secretary  not  later  than 
the  1st  day  of  September. 

Entry  money  (which  must  be  paid  at  time  of  entry), 
one  shilling  for  each  exhibit. 

All  honey  must  be  the  bona  fide  property  of  the  ex- 
hibitors, produced  from  their  own  apiaries,  and  to  have 
been  gathered  by  the  bees  in  the  natural  way  within  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  to  be  the  produce  of  18~o. 

No  prizes  will  be  awarded  where  three  lots  have  not 
been  entered  for  competition,  unless  specially  recom- 
mended by  the  judges. 

.Judges  are  empowered  to  withhold  prizes  if  exhibits  are 
not  of  a  sufficiently  meritorious  character,  or  to  award 
prizes  for  any  appliances  which  may  be  exhibited,  and  are 
calculated  to  be  of  real  service  in  the  apiary. 


Old  queens,  or  sucli  as  are  becoming  super- 
annuated, not  unfrequently  lay  a  few  drone-eggs  in 
worker-cells,  so  that  drones  are  occasionally  found 
maturing  among  worker-brood.  When  tliis  occurs, 
a  young  fertile  queen  should  be  substituted  for  the 
old  ones. 


C0ntS|50ntrcixa. 


*  J*  These  colmnns  are  open  to  Subscribers,  so  that  their 
queries,  replies,  correspojidence,  and  e.tpei-ieticcs,  may  be 
fully  and  faithfuUy  recorded:  and  for  the  discussion  of 
all  theories  and  systems  in  Bee-culture,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  all  hives  and  appurtenances,  that  the  truth  regard- 
ing them  may  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must 
not  be  expected  to  coincide  teith  all  the  vieivs  expressed  by 
the  various  loriters.  All  Correspondence  is  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 

MR.  COWAN'S   SYSTEM   OF   WORKING 
THE    BAR   AND    FRAME    HIVE. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  now  comply  with 
the  request  of  some  of  your  correspondents  to  give 
them  my  system  of  working  the  Woodbury  hives, 
which  has  enabled  me  to  obtain  such  large  supers 
of  honeycomb.  The  method  is  very  simple,  but  is 
one  that  requires  much  attention,  which  is,  how- 
ever, well  repaid  by  the  extra  quantity  of  honey 
obtained.  Tlie  hives  I  use  are  the  10-franie  Wood- 
bnry  and  13-frame  on  the  Woodbury  plan,  only 
longer.  In  the  autumn  I  transfer  the  bees  into 
clean  hives,  and  leave  them  seven  to  eight  frames, 
and  should  they  be  short  of  food  or  of  bees  I  add 
those  that  I  may  take  from  the  cottagers  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  feed  with  sugar  and  water  of  the 
strength  of  2  lbs.  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water  boiled 
up  for  a  few  minutes.  They  are  fed  up  to  weigh 
about  30  lbs.  During  the  winter  they  have  ample 
ventilation,  the  hives  being  raised  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  from  the  floor-board,  and  the  top  board  is 
also  raised  about  the  same  height,  so  that  there  is  a 
constant  current  of  air  through  the  hive.  While  I 
am  on  the  subject  of  wintering,  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  tried  several  plans.  With  the  above  I 
have  always  been  free  from  mouldy  combs.  I  have 
also  tried  wintering  without  crown-boards,  by  merely 
placing  an  empty  super  on  the  top,  and  I  have  done 
so  successfully, — in  fact,  the  hive  which  produced  the 
largest  quantity  of  honey  last  year  was  wintered  iu 
this  way.  Condensers  I  have  tried,  but  give  the 
preference  to  crown-boards  without  them.  I  am 
trying  the  quilts  this  winter  on  some  of  my  hives, 
but  must  reserve  my  opinion  about  tliem  until  later 
on.  I  generally  supply  my  bees  with  plenty  of 
food  in  the  autumn,  so  that  they  require  no  further 
attention  until  about  the  end  of  February,  when,  if 
the  weather  is  fine,  the  bees  are  all  thoroughly 
roused  into  activity,  and  induced  to  conuncnce  and 
to  continue  breeding  until  the  honey -gathering 
season  commences,  by  which  time  every  frame  in 
the  hive  is  filled  with  brood,  and  the  Itives  are 
so  strong,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  au  artificial 
swarm,  and  to  insure  a  good  supply  of  honey 
besides.  If  the  weather  is  fine  about  the  end 
of  February  (or,  if  cold  then,  I  defer  it  a  little 
longer),  the  bees  are  transferred  into  clean  hives  ; 
and  in  this  way  I  get  to  know  the  exact  state  of  the 
community.  Now,  suppose  it  is  a  10-framc  Wood- 
bury hive,  I  do  not  return  the  whole  of  tlie  eight 
frames  which  the  bees  had  for  wintering  on,  but 
only  from  five  to  six  of  the  centre  ones,  and  contract. 
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the  size  of  hive  to  the  six  frames.  I  then  unseal  the 
honey-cells  of  two  of  the  frames,  and  allow  the  honey 
to  run  down  inside  the  hive.  This  thoroughly 
rouses  the  hees ;  and  the  queen  at  once  begins  to 
lay.  The  running  honey  is  very  soon  collected  and 
stored;  and  in  a  few  days  I  do  the  same  with  a 
couple  more  frames,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  frames 
have  been  unsealed.  I  find  this  a  great  advantage, 
as  much  of  the  honey  that  has  granulated,  and 
which  the  bees  will  not  touch,  is  removed  by  them 
out  of  the  hive,  and  gives  them  increased  space.  I 
now  commence  very  gentle  feeding,  for  which  pur- 
pose I  use  the  very  fine  strainers  found  in  Loysell's 
coffee  percolators,  and  allow  each  hive  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  pint  of  food  a-day,  of  the  strength  of  about 
three  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of  water.  When 
there  is  sealed  brood  in  three  or  four  of  the  frames, 
I  add  two  more — making  eight — and  serve  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  rest,  then  when  there  are 
six  with  sealed  brood,  the  colony  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  have  the  remaining  frames  added.  The 
same  plan  is  adopted  with  the  13-franie  hive.  They 
must  be  constantly  watched,  so  as  not  to  allow  them 
to  store  too  much  food,  which  would  diminish  the 
space  available  for  egg-laying ;  and  if  such  is  found 
to  be  the  case,  food  should  be  withheld  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  until  they  are  getting  short  of  it.  In  this 
way  I  keep  them  going  from  day  to  day,  watching 
them  carefully,  or  it  might  happen  that  a  hive  full 
of  bees — and  at  swarming  point — might,  if  not 
watched  and  supplied  with  requisite  food  for  exist- 
ence, starve  or  decamp.  So,  by  the  time  there  is 
an  abundance  of  honey  abroad,  the  hives  are  com- 
pletely filled  with  bees,  and  contain  brood  in  every 
frame  in  the  hive ;  and  then  it  is  that  I  put  on  my 
supers,  and  discontinue  stimulative  feeding. 

In  the  place  of  the  crown-board,  I  place  a  sheet  of 
i-r-  I'v^ -perforated  zinc,  and  supers  same  size  as  hive,  and 
5  inches  deep.  The  supers  are  provided  with  bars, 
which  are  sawn  down  the  centre,  enabling  me  to  fix  a 
strip  of  impressed  wax-sheet  without  any  difficulty. 
The  bees  generally  take  to  these  supers  at  once;  and  in 
a  day  or  two  the  crown-board  of  super  is  removed,  and 
I  place  a  second  super  on  the  top  of  first,  or  sometimes 
I  interpose  a  second  super  without  top-board  between 
the  first  one  and  stock-hive.  The  supers  are  also 
provided  with  traps  to  enable  bees  to  leave  them 
after  they  have  deposited  their  load,  instead  of  pass- 
ing through  stock-hive.  Now  it  sometimes  happens 
that  for  some  days  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  bees 
begin  storing  a  laige  quantity  of  honey  in  the  supers 
(as  they  have  no  room  in  stock-hive),  then  suddenly 
the  weather  changes  and  cold  and  wet  set  in.  As 
soon  as  this  happens  I  remove  supers  and  watch  the 
bees,  and  if  they  require  small  quantities  of  food  I 
give  it  to  them,  and  when  the  fine  weather  returns 
they  go  on  again  in  the  supers  when  replaced  on 
top.  In  this  way  it  sometimes  takes  only  a  week 
to  fill  a  38  lb.  or  40  lb.  super  with  some  of  the  best 
honey  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
If  I  have  not  made  myself  sufficiently  clear  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put 
to  me.  There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  mention,  and 
that  is,  that  I  discard  old  queens,  and  generally 
select  young  and  prolific  egg-layers. — T.  W.  Cowan, 
Horsham,  February  22. 


BEES  IN  CASHMIRE. 

The  name  of  the  beautiful  valley  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  India  by  a  range  of  barren  mountains, 
and  which  is  justly  called  by  the  Persians  '  the 
unequalled,'  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  most  of  the 
readers  of  the  British  Bee  Journal.     For, 

'  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  vale  of  Cashmere, 

Witli  its  roses  the  brightest  the  earth  ever  gave; 
Its  temples,  and  grottoes,  and  fountains,  as  clear 
As  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hang  over  the  wave  ?' 

In  this  '  valley  of  bliss,'  with  its  wilderness  of 
flowers,  the  bees  live,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  a 
happy  life.  But  what  is  more,  they  are  allowed  to 
die  a  natural  death  ;  for  the  abomination  of  their 
suffocation,  and  their  consequent  wholesale  destruc- 
tion by  the  hand  of  man,  are  there  unknown.  The 
skilful  management  by  the  Cashmirians  of  their 
bees  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1823,  at  which  date  bee-farming  in  that 
remote  region  was  far  more  merciful  in  its  practice 
than  it  was  with  us  fifty  years  ago,  or  than  it  is 
even  now  in  many  districts  of  England.  Mr.  Moor- 
croft relates  that  he  counted  as  many  as  ten  hives  in 
one  house,  and  that  when  the  house  is  building 
provision  is  made  for  the  hives  in  the  following 
manner  :  '  The  cavities  that  are  left  in  the  walls 
differ  in  size,  but  they  agree  in  their  general  form, 
each  being  cylindrical,  and  extending  quite  through 
the  wall.  This  tube  is  lined  by  a  plastering  of  clay 
mortar,  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  mortar 
is  worked  up  with  the  husk  of  rice,  or  with  the 
down  of  thistles.  The  dimensions  of  a  hive  are  on 
an  average  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
when  closed  at  both  ends,  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length.  The  walls  of  farmhouses  and 
cottages  differ  in  respect  to  their  materials,  but  are 
commonly  constructed  of  rough  stones  or  bricks,  and 
of  clay  or  lime  mortar,  along  with  a  large  admixture 
of  wood.  The  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  to  the 
apartment  is  closed  by  a  round  platter  of  red  pottery 
ware,  a  little  convex  in  the  middle,  but  the  edges 
are  made  flush  with  the  wall  by  a  luting  of  clay 
mortar;  and  the  other  extremity  is  shut  by  a 
similar  dish,  having  a  circular  hole,  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  its  centre.'  It 
seems  there  is  no  particular  rule  for  the  height  of 
the  hives  from  the  ground,  as  the  hives  are  some- 
times confined  to  the  walls  of  the  basement  or  lower 
story,  at  others  they  are  inserted  in  those  of  the 
first  floor,  and  they  are  frequently  seen  in  both 
situations  in  the  same  house.  The  manner  in 
which  the  old  swarm  is  preserved  when  the  honey 
is  taken,  is  described  as  follows  :  '  Having  in 
readiness  a  wisp  of  dry  rice  straw,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  burning  charcoal  in  an  earthen  dish, 
the  master  of  tlie  house,  with  a  few  strokes  with  the 
point  of  a  short  sickle,  disengages  the  inner  plate  pf 
the  tube,  bringing  into  view  the  combs  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  hive,  and  almost  wholly  covered 
with  bees,  none  of  which,  however,  offer  to  resent 
the  aggression,  or  to  enter  the  room.  Having 
placed  the  straw  on  the  charcoal,  and  holding  the 
dish  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  he  blew  the 
smoke  strongly  against  the  combs,  but  removed  the 
straw  the  instant  it  took  fire,  to  prevent  it  burning 
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the  bees,  and  quenched  the  flame  before  he  employed 
it  again.  Almost  stifled  by  the  smoke,  the  bees 
hurried  through  the  outer  door  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  hive  was  cleared  of  its  inhabitants  within  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  farmer  introduced  the  sickle, 
cut  down  the  combs  nearest  to  him,  which  were 
received  into  a  dish  previously  slidden  underneath 
them,  and  left  undisturbed  about  one  third  of  the 
combs  which  were  almost  close  to  the  outer  door. 
He  then  replaced  the  inner  platter,  and  brushing  off 
hastily  a  few  bees  that  clung  to  the  combs,  though 
apparently  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  threw  them 
out  of  the  house.'  Observing  many  other  bees 
motionless  on  the  floor  of  the  hive,  Mr.  Moorcroft 
asked  whether  these  were  dead  or  only  stupefied, 
and  was  answered  they  would  recover.  He  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  wholly  satisfied 
that  this  recovery  would  take  place.  But  it  may 
be  presumed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Cash- 
mire  bee-master,  who  evidently  knew  what  lie 
was  about,  had  some  grounds  for  saying  what  he 
did,  in  reply  to  the  traveller's  inquiry.  '  The 
whole  business,'  Mr.  Moorcroft  adds,  '  was  com- 
pleted within  ten  minutes.'  No  one  was  stung,  and 
the  bees  returned  immediately  the  cavity  was  freed 
from  smoke.  The  bee-farmers  seemed  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  the  queen-bee,  bat 
gave  themselves  no  trouble  as  to  her  majesty's 
doings  inside  the  hive. 

The  Cashmirians,  it  appears,  take  the  honey 
every  year,  and  the  end  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October  is  found  to  be  the  best  season,  as  with 
us,  for  the  operation.  About  one-third  of  the  whole 
produce  is  left;  and  this  seems  to  suffice,  as  swarms, 
Mr.  Moorcroft  says,  seldom  die,  and  the  Cashmirians 
substitute  no  other  material  as  food.  An  old  swarm 
is  said  to  yield  more  honey  than  a  young  one. 

Mr.  Moorcroft  was  informed,  that  the  same 
community  was  preserved  fur  ten  and  even  fifteen 
years,  and  that  it  rarely  perished  except  of  old  age. 
He  justly  remarks,  that  in  consequence  of  the  bees 
being  thus  literally  domiciliated,  they  acquire  a  mild- 
ness of  conduct  more  decided  than  those  of  Europe. 
To  this  mildness  of  conduct  thus  acquired,  the  taps 
of  the  sickle  necessary  to  disengage  the  inner  plate 
of  the  hive,  no  doubt  added,  when  the  inner  plate  of 
the  hive  was  removed.  The  bees,  alarmed  at  this 
knocking  at  their  door,  had  no  doubt  filled  them- 
selves with  sweets,  and  though  suddenly  invaded 
were  in  no  humour  to  fight. 

With  the  style  of  building  at  present  in  vogue 
in  England,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  walls  of  sufil- 
ciont  thickness  to  admit  of  cylinders  of  from  20 
to  22  inches  in  length  being  inserted  in  them  in  the 
way  they  are  placed  in  the  walls  of  the  Cashniire 
dwellings.  But  could  we  so  locate  our  bees,  there 
is  no  question  they  would  be  thus  most  comfortably 
protected  against  the  inclemencies  of  a  winter,  such 
as  we  are  at  present  enjoying. — C.  C,  North  Camj), 
Aldersliot. 


THE  QUILT. 

Until  yesterday  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at 
our  Bee  Jvurnal  for  this  month,  and  am  sorry  to  see 
so  able  and  earnest  a  worker  as  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 


cause  of  apiculture  attempting  to  write  down  the 
Quilt  system,  so  strongly  advocated  by  you  in  our 
monthly.  As  I  see  others  have  given  their  testi- 
mony to  its  success,  I  know  you  will  allow  me  to 
add  my  own.  I  have  used  boxes  with  fixed  tops  for 
eight  years  past,  by  the  side  of  straw  hives,  and 
have  frequently  lost  my  bees  in  the  boxes  from 
dampness  of  the  combs ;  and  even  those  that  have 
lived  through  the  winter,  their  combs  have  com- 
pared most  unfavourably  with  the  straw  skeps. 
Having  read  your  remarks  from  time  to  time  in 
'  our  excellent  Journal,'  I  have  now  altered  all  my 
boxes  by  making  the  tops  moveable  and  using  bar- 
frames  :  this  done,  I  transferred  a  stock  to  one  of 
these  in  the  autumn,  fed  to  the  required  weight, 
and  placed  three  thicknesses  of  common  floor  flannel, 
with  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  to  assist  in  absorbing 
damp  between.  After  the  late  frost  I  removed  what 
I  shall  now  call  a  quilt,  finding  the  bees  quite 
healthy,  the  combs  almost  free  from  dampness,  but 
the  quilt  and  paper  wringing  wet*  —  these  latter  I 
removed  at  once,  placing  a  similar  set  instead. 
Several  of  my  stocks,  when  the  frost  left,  bore 
marks  of  being  the  worse  for  their  long  confine- 
ment; but  those  in  the  liox  took  their  flight  and 
returned  thoroughly  cleansed,  not  leaving  a  mark 
upon  their  floor-board.  These,  I  argue,  are  strong 
evidences  in  favour  of  the  quilt  system.  I  am  so 
satisfied  with  its  success  that  I  am  having  a  large 
supply  of  boxes  made,  upon  'which  I  intend  putting 
a  'marine  store,'  as  one  of  your  correspondents  has 
facetiously  named  your  quilt.  Do  not,  Mr.  Editor, 
be  discouraged  nor  retaliate  in  any  way.  Mr.  Hunter 
on  second  thoughts  will  no  doubt  consider  that  he 
was  too  hasty  in  condemning  a  well-tried  system 
because  he  had  found  one  failure ;  and  that  most 
probably  would  not  have  occurred  if  he  had  replaced 
the  wet  quilt  with  a  dry  one.  I  may  add  that  I 
shall  not  lose  sight  of  a  plan  so  reasonably  advocated 
by  yourself  and  so  well  supported  by  our  friend 
'  A  Warwickshire  Bee-keeper.'  If  printed,  please 
subscribe  me — A  Hampshire  Bee-keeper,  Feb.  9. 


BLANKETS  OR  QUILTS.— WINTERING 
BEES. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  our  clever  honorary  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Hunter,  condemning  qnilts  being  put  on  to 
the  top  of  hives  in  the  place  of  crown-boards,  for 
wintering  bees.  And  I  am  also  sorry  to  see  our 
clever,  practical  Editor  going  to  the  other  extreme 
with  the  quilt,  and  doing  away  entirely  with  crown- 
boards. 

Now,  perhaps,  I  was  the  first  in  England  to  adopt 
blankets,  or  woollen  cloths  (not  linen,  Brussels  car- 
peting), for  covering  hives  made  of  cither  wood,  straw, 
or  glass,  during  the  winter  months;  and  I  can  assure 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  all  bee-keepers,  from  my  long  ex- 
perience, that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  these  blankets 
for  safely  wintering  bees,  except,  perhaps,  putting 

*  Being  anxious  to  clear  up  the  reason  for  the  wet  eon- 
(lit.ioD  of  the  quilt,  we  begged  our  con'ospomlent  to  inform 
US  more  fully  of  his  mode  of  applviug  the  quilt,  and  from  his 
reply,  wliic.li  came  too  late  for  publication  in  this  mouth's 
Jinirmd,  it  appears  that  ho  had  kept  a  crown-hoard  on  tho 
top  of  tlie  quilt. 
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them  into  an  ice-house,  or  a  building  made  expressly 
for  wintering  bees,  which  is  often  done  in  America. 
The  bees  being  kept  all  winter  in  about  one  tempera- 
ture, consume  only  about  half  the  quantity  of  food  ; 
but  I  have  no  experience  in  wintering  bees  in  these 
houses. 

Since  I  adopted  the  blankets  I  have  never  lost  a 
stock  of  bees  during  the  winter,  and  I  try  all  kinds 
of  hives,  wood,  straw,  and  glass,  every  winter,  to 
prove  by  actual  experience  which  winter  the  best. 

This  winter  I  left  the  covers  on  soaie  wood  hives, 
but  raised  them  at  the  back  with  a  lucifer  match, 
and  when  I  cleaned  the  floor-boards  in  January  I 
found  about  ten  times  the  number  of  dead  bees  on 
them  that  there  were  on  those  that  had  only  the 
blanket  on. 

In  November  (see  British  Bee  Journal,  December 
1873,  p.  118)  I  remove  the  covers  of  my  hives,  and 
tie  pieces  of  blankets,  one  or  two  folds  in  thickness, 
on  the  hives  in  place  of  the  covers,  and  leave  them 
on  the  hive  all  the  spring ;  but,  in  February,  I  put 
the  cover  on  the  top  of  the  blankets,  and  make  all 
tight  and  warm,  to  encourage  breeding  ;  and,  further, 
to  stimulate  the  bees  and  queens,  I  give  each  hive 
about  half  a  pound  of  sugar  synip  each  week,  taken 
down  through  just  the  number  of  holes  under  the 
bottle,  so  that  the  half  j)ound  just  lasts  them  a 
week. 

I  do  not  approve  of  a  bundle  of  rags,  or,  as  Mr, 
Hunter  has  styled  them,  '  a  pile  of  marine  stores 
placed  on  top  of  the  quilt,'  as  they  prevent  the 
damp  from  escaping;  and  I  can  easily  imagine 
it  becoming  a  rotten,  mouldy  mass,  something  like  I 
once  saw  Mr.  Pettigrew's  hives,  which  he  had  covered 
with  rhubarb-leaves,  lI-c.  as  tlieir  only  protection  ; 
and  when  I  saw  them  they  were  one  mass  of  damp 
decomposition.  But  with  one  or  two  folds  of  blanket 
the  fresh  air  plays  upon  them,  and  always  keeps 
them  dry.  I  do  not  like  the  appearance  of  carpets 
or  blankets  on  hives  in  summer;  and  they  are  not 
only  slovenly  and  unsightly,  but  injurious,  not 
retaining  the  heat  sufficiently  without  the  crown- 
board,  as  they  will  not  lie  close  to  the  hives,  neither 
are  they  as  convenient  to  manipulate  with  as  the 
covers. — William  Carr,  Clayton  Bridge  Apiary, 
Neivton  Heath,  near  Manchester. 


WINTERING. 


Taking  advantage  of  a  fine  sunny  day  last  week,  I 
examined  my  stocks  for  the  fir;t  time  since  Christ- 
mas, and  found  them  all  in  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition, indeed  very  ninch  better  than  1  anticipated; 
there  were  not  a  dozen  dead  bees  in  the  whole.  The 
alighting  boards  of  two  of  the  number  were  much 
soiled  by  exuvia^,  and  in  fact  the  front  of  the  hives 
as  well.  Concerning  this  pair  I  have  a  few  remarks 
to  make.  Each  of  them  comprises  the  united  |)opu- 
lation  of  four  straw  skcps.  Last  October  a  neigh- 
bouring apiarian  —  one  of  the  old  smotherati(m 
school — gave  me  the  offer  of  eight  hives  of  bees, 
provided  I  would  fumigate  them, — in  other  words,  save 
him  the  trouble  of  '  taking  up.'  In  order  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  poor  bees  I  at  once  accepted  the  offer. 
I  divided  tliem  into  two  lots,  about  two  gallons  in 
each,  and  put  them  into  a  couple  of  spare  boxes, 


each  furnished  with  tioo  feeding -holes  on  top. 
Thinking  I  could  not  do  better,  the  lateness  of  the 
season  considered  (October  28),  I  fed  both  ad  lib., 
night  and  day,  with  a  couple  of  ]-|-pint  feeding 
bottles  a-piece.  The  amount  of  syrup  consumed  was 
about  80  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  28s.  As  far  as  appearances 
go  at  present  I  cannot  but  consider  the  outlay  in  the 
light  of  money  well  invested.  The  speculation  may 
yet  return  cent  per  cent.  Fortunately  the  weather 
during  November  was  of  unusual  mildness,  and  comb- 
building  went  on  vigorously  without  a  check  until 
both  boxes  were  nearly  filled  with  comb  and  the 
syrup  sealed.  These  are  now  the  strongest  stocks 
in  my  apiary.  In  former  years  I  have  observed  that 
the  floor-boards  of  stocks  which  have  been  artificially 
fed  is  sure  to  be  soiled  by  excrement,  while  not  a 
trace  can  be  seen  where  the  bees  feed  on  honey 
gathered  in  the  natural  manner.  Has  this  any  un- 
favourable influence  on  the  health  of  the  stocks 
subsequently  ? 

Apropos  of  the  '  quilt,'  I  have  this  season  for  the 
first  time  discarded  condensers  altogether,  in  lieu  of 
which  I  use  pieces  of  old  cloth,  matting,  and  blanket, 
and  I  find  it  much  more  to  the  purpose;  even  the 
outside  combs  are,  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience, 
altogether  free  from  mouldiness  or  damp. — Alb^red 
RusBBiDOE,  Sidlesliam,  near  Chichester,  Feb.  7. 


CROWN  BOARDS. 

I  send  you  a  rough  sketch  and  description  of  the 
top  arrangement  of  some  hives  I  had  made  last 
summer,  and  which  I  have  now  in  use.  I  find  them 
very  convenient  in  manipulation,  and  the  bees  have 


done  well  in  them  this  winter.  I  ns-o  a  crown-board 
in  three  or  four  pieces,  with  a  Cheshire  vulcanite 
plate  over  the  feeding-hole.  I  have  used  these  plates 
on  the  whole  of  my  hives  this  wintei-  as  ventilators, 
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with  the  blotting-paper  and  bell-glass  arrangement, 
as  described  in  a  former  Journal. 

I  have  not  had  the  slightest  appearance  of  damp 
or  mouldiness  in  any  of  my  hives — even  on  those 
with  the  space  over  the  frames.  I  have  only  seen 
this  quilt  on  one  hive  this  winter,  in  the  apiary  of  a 
friend,  and  that  was  very  damp.  It  was  well  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  and  arranged  in  the  most 
approved  fasliion. 

B  frout  aud  back  of  hive,  with  two  triaugidar  pieces 
of  hard  wood,  AA,  nailed  thereon,  with  a  piece  of  zinc 
between  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wider  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pieces  AA.  This  zinc  projection  fits  into  a 
saw-cut  made  in  the  imderside  of  the  top  bar  of  the 
frames,  aud  prevents  any  longitudinal  movement  of  tbeni. 
0  is  a  block  of  wood  half  an  inch  in  tbickuess ;  one  of 
these  at  each  end  between  the  frames,  keeps  them  at  a 
proper  distance  apart,  aud  ou  removing  them  from  between 
three  or  four  of  the  frames,  sufBcient  space  is  given,  by 
moving  the  frames  laterally,  for  taking  any  one  out,  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  a  dummy.  The  double  chamfer 
renders  it  almost  an  impossibility  to  crush  a  bee  in 
placing  the  frame  on  the  hive. 

J.  Clevere  Jones. 

Marley  Villas,  Market  Drayton. 


GLASS  HIVES. 

I  see  in  your  February  Number  a  letter  by  Mr. 
J.  Torry,  giving  a  description  of  his  hives  after  the 
frost,  and  I  see  that  he  has  lost  his  bees  out  of  his 
glass  hive — frozen  to  death.  He  docs  not  say  if  it 
was  simply  a  glass  hive  with  only  one  thickness  of 
glass  ;  if  so  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  loss.  I  may 
again  say  that  my  glass  hives  are  all  of  three 
thicknesses  with  a  cavity  between  each.  I  looked 
at  mine  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  February  18th, 
since  I  put  them  down  for  the  winter,  which  was  in 
November.  I  took  off  the  quilts  and  found  them  all 
in  first-rate  order  and  very  strong,  with  very  few 
dead  bees  in  any  of  them.  I  remember  my  first  loss 
of  bees  through  damp  was  in  an  old  Nutt's  Hive  ;  I 
wrote  to  i\\&  Journal  of  Horticulture  to  ask  the  cause, 
telling  them  at  the  same  time  that  the  combs  were 
damp  and  moukly  ;  the  reply  was  that  that  was  ths 
evil  of  wood  hives,  tluy  not  being  a  non-conductor, 
and  would  not  do  without  ventilation  in  the  winter. 
I  took  the  hint,  and  ever  after  used  the  quilt  in  form 
of  cotton  swans-down,  four  thicknesses  ;  I  also  use  it 
to  my  Pettigrcw's  straw  hives  which  have  a  four-inch 
liole  on  the  top,  and  I  find  tliat  it  keeps  the  combs 
sweet  and  fresh.  With  my  Glass  Exhibition  Hive  I 
liave  a  tube  with  a  flange  inside,  which  runs  through 
all  three  glasses,  and  before  I  put  the  second  glass 
on  I  put  an  india-ntbber  ring,  as  also  on  the  second 
aud  third,  to  keep  it  air-tight  until  the  bees  make 
the  joints  right  inside.  The  tube  stands  about  3 
inches  above  the  outer  glass,  and  I  have  the  top 
of  the  tube  covered  with  zinc.  I  hope  to  hear  of 
Mr.  Torry  being  more  successful  another  year.  Try, 
try  again  ! — South  Lancashire  Bee-keeper. 


BUTTONS. 

Since  sending  my  last,  I  have  read  the  article 
lieadcd  '  Our  JJultnns'  in  the  Journal.  Although  a 
novice  in  bee  manipulation,  I  can  readily  understand 


the  distance  tacks  in  bar-frame  hives  are  objection- 
able and  can  see  your  reason  for  wishing  to  supply 
a  button  where  others  think  you  are  minus  one.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  little  contrivance  you  suggest  will 
answer  the  purpose  well ;  but  as  I  know,  Mr.  Editor, 
you  are  always  ready  to  give  others'  suggestions  a 
fair  trial  or  an  impartial  opinion,  will  you  allow  me 
to  submit  a  simple  contrivance  to  serve  as  a  distance 
guide  to  bar-frames  such  as  I  am  using  in  a  set  of 
new  hives  ?  I  procure  a  sheet  of  tin,  cut  it  into 
strips  the  same  width  as  the  bars  are  in  thickness ; 
I  then  cut  these  strips  to  a  uniform  length,  of  say 
two  inches,  I  then  punch  a  small  hole  in  one  end  of 
each  and  bend  the  other  end  up  like  the  letter  L,  I 
then  tack  or  screw  one  of  these  thus  on  each  edge  of 
the  bar  within  three  inches  of  the  end. 


After  fixing  them  on  the  position  as  shown,  I 
pivot  this  contrivance  round  so  that  A  comes  to  B, 
where  I  make  a  saw-cut  deep  enough  to  admit  the 
bent  part ;  it  thus  packs  in  completely  out  of  the  way 
if  not  required,  but  answers  the  purpose  of  a  distance 
guide  besides  giving  steadiness  to  the  bars  when  in 
u.se. 

If  you  think  this  suggestion  worth  calling  a  button, 
I  beg  you  will  accept  it  as  a  small  contribution  from 
— A  Hampshire  Bee-Keeper,  Feb.  12th,  1875. 


APIARIAN   MARKETS   AND   THE 
HONEY-FAIR. 

It  has  been  said,  '  that  without  profit  there  can 
be  little  or  no  pleasure.'  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  this  really  applies  to  bee-keeping  ;  for  it  is 
quite  certain  that  many  a]iiarians  experience  the 
greatest  gratification  in  studying  the  '  queen  of  the 
insect  world,'  who  have  not,  nor  do  they  desire, 
any  more  profit  than  that  gained  by  reaping  in- 
creased stores  of  knowledge  upon  a  subject  re- 
dundant with  so  distinguished  and  great  a  pleasure. 
However,  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  accept 
bee-keeping  as  '  the  thing  to  pay,'  and  hence  'go  in' 
for  it.  If  successful,  their  first  cry  is  for  a  market 
to  sell  their  surplus  honey.  If  this  cannot  be 
obtained  easily  and  readily,  disajjpointmcnt  and  dis- 
content rule  together  that  keei)ing  bees  is  a  great 
mistake.  What  a  satisfaction  it  ought  to  be  to 
this  section  of  bee-keepers,  that  so  magnificent 
a  store  has  been  found  for  them  as  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  opens  on  the  21st  to  the  2;'rd  of 
September  next.  If  well  advertised  as  a  honey- 
fair,  it  will,  without  doubt,  have  a  world-wide  con- 
nexion, and  whose  goodwill  in  a  few  years  will 
be  worth  a  fortune.  Well,  to  the  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  the  connexion  will  prove  the 
more  valuable,  as  all  its  customers  will  be  of  the 
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retail  or  money-over-tlie-counter  class.  The  honey, 
if  charged  at  a  fair  price,  will  insure  its  sale,  only 
provided  that  proper  means  are  adopted  to  enable 
purchasers  to  carry  it  away  in  a  perfectly  cleanly 
manner,  and  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible.  To 
do  this  effectually,  I  would  propose  that  boxes  made 
of  card  (which  may  be  obtained  very  cheaply)  be 
used  to  pack  or  put  the  honey-in-the-comb  into  ; 
these  boxes  could  be  made  the  size  to  contain  from 
one  pound  to  five  pounds.  By  their  adoption  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  getting  or  inducing  the  bees 
to  fill  small  supers.  On  the  contrary,  my  advice  is 
to  get  the  bees  to  fill  as  large  supers  as  possible,  and 
'  go  in  '  for  the  prize,  when,  after  the  award  of  the 
judges,  each  layer  or  part  of  each  layer  of  comb 
could  be  cut  out,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  card- 
boxes.  Now,  all  this  by  an  experienced  bee-master 
could  be  done  without  any  spilling  of  the  honey  or  a 
sticky  mess  being  made ;  and  when  all  the  comb  has 
been  taken  from  the  supers,  be  they  large  or  small, 
the  owners  (to  whom  they  are  most  valuable)  will 
retain  possession  of  them  to  again  replace  them 
upon  their  hives,  to  be  refilled  for  the  next  Show, 
should  a  sufficient  quantity  be  left  after  the  Show 
'  not  sold.'  It  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Marriott, 
who  has  at  all  times  a  stall  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
for  the  sale  of  apiarian  furniture,  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  the  sale  of  the 
honey  left,  at  a  small  commission. 

And  now  that  the  honey-extractor  has  met  with 
such  decided  success,  I  would  propose  that  the  run- 
honey  by  this  means  be  put  into  large  glass,  earthen- 
ware, or  wooden  barrels,  and  run  out  by  a  tap  in  the 
usual  way  into  glass  jars  or  other  vessels,  as  advised 
by  our  Editor  in  the  January  number  of  '  our 
Journal'  letting  all  tlie  articles  used  have  small 
openings  or  mouths,  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  the 
honey  when  carried  by  the  purchaser ;  these  jars, 
&c.  could  also  be  obtained  to  hold  fi-om  a  pound 
upwards.  I  will  now  adil,  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
idea  of  selling  honey  by  auction.  If  this  were  done 
many  would  be  induced  to  wait  for  the  auction,  and 
this  would  probably  interfere  witli  the  prompt  sale 
of  the  honey  for  the  first  two  days,  for  the  auction 
would,  I  presume,  take  place  upon  the  last  day. 
Now,  I  for  one  fear  the  auction  would  tend  to 
depreciate  and  bring  down  the  value  of  the  honey, 
though  I  apprehend  the  desire  of  all  good  apiarians 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  to  keep  the  ])rice  of  genuine 
honey  at  a  fixed  and  a  standard  price;  at  all  events, 
not  to  bring  it  to  a  low  figure.  Indeed,  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  if  proper  means  are  adopted,  such  as  I 
have  suggested,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  resort  to 
an  auction  of  honey  at  all. 

It  will  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  table  upon 
which  the  hives  and  bee-furniture  are  placed  is 
made  at  least  one  foot  higher  than  it  was  last  year, 
to  enable  apiarians  to  examine  with  ease  the  many 
valuable  specimens  of  hives,  &c.  placed  thereon;  and 
allow  no  rope  to  impede  the  means  of  carefully 
inspecting  them. — Chas.  H.  Edwauds,  Feb.  1875. 


their  own  interests  and  advantage,  at  the  close  of 
this  month  and  early  in  April,  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  the  '  queen-wasps,'  whom  they  will  find  upon 
a  warm  day  lying  exposed  to  the  benign  influences 
of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  leaves  of  the  gooseberry, 
currant,  and  ivy  trees.  Having  spied  one,  the  best 
mode  of  capturing  'her  majesty'  is  by  discharging  a 
garden  syringe,  garden  engine,  or  hydropult,  full  at 
her,  which  will  bring  her  to  the  ground,  there  to 
perish  by  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  foot.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  every  queen- wasp  now 
killed  is  really  equal  to,  and  will  be  the  means  of 
there  being  one  wasp's  nest  the  less.  By  a  little 
attention  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  the  middle  of 
each  warm  sunny  day  for  a  short  time,  the  bee- 
master  will  be  enabled  to  rid  himself  of  a  very 
disagreeable  annoyance  in  the  autumn. — Chas.  H. 
Edwards,  Feb.  1875. 


A   SEASONABLE    HINT. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
'  our  excellent  Journal,'  to  advise  all  apiarians,  for 


THE   FIVE-PIN   TRAP. 

In  the  Journal  of  last  month,  it  is  recommended 
to  arrange  the  trap  in  the  end  of  a  box  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  contain  the  super,  and  then  to  raise  it, 
i.e.  the  box,  on  two  bricks,  so  that  the  side  carrying 
the  traps  shall  be  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
thus  causing  the  guard-pin  to  fall  fully  into  position 
after  a  bee  has  passed  out;  but  does  not  the  arrange- 
ment involve  some  risk,  for  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that,  in  warm  weather,  combs  in  supers,  not  very 
shallow,  would  be  likely  to  bend  from  the  form  in 
which  they  had  been  worked,  and  perhaps  even  break 
and  fall,  if  placed  for  a  few  hours  out  of  the  horizontal 
position,  unless,  indeed,  their  length  be  carefully  kept 
in  the  direction  of  the  incline,  which  is  not  possible 
where  wo  have  irregular  buildings  ?  AVhile  getting 
ready  for  the  Bee  Show  last  year  a  partially  filled  Wood- 
bury super  was  forgetfully  placed  on  a  slope,  and,  in 
consequence,  utterly  spoiled,  so  far  as  appearance 
went.*  Could  the  difKculty  not  be  overcome  without 
any  very  considerable  expenditure  of  trouble,  by 
making  the  traps  on  a  slip  about  an  inch  wide,  and 
planed  to,  say  \  in.  ou  one  edge  and  |  in.  on  the 
other  ?  Three  rough  holes,  of  less  diameter  than  the 
slip's  width,  might  be  cut  into  the  side  of  the  box,  at 
the  requisite  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  slip, 
by  a  couple  of  screws,  be  fixed  over  them.  The 
desirable  (I  do  not  say  the  requisite)  slope  for  the 
trap  which  I  have  found  to  work  when  perpendicular, 
by  a  little  modification,  presently  to  be  described,  is 
thus  obtained.  The  box  will  need  no  prop,  and  the 
supers  when  within  it  will  be  in  situ,  as  on  tlie  hive. 
I  would  suggest  the  nailing  edgeways  of  several 
slips  of  thin  stuff  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  that 
they  run  towards  the  traps,  admitting  between  them 
the  light  to  which  the  traps  give  ingress,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  exit  to  the  bees  from  the 
supers  by  the  openings  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  use  while  labouring  upon  them.  The  modification 
referred  to  consists  in  supplying  the  place  of  the  two 
upper  pins,  by  one  bont  into  the  form  of  a  staple,  and 
inserting  this  over  the  hole,  pointing  downwards,  i.e. 

*  Had  the  super  been  filled  and  sealed  out  and  out,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  suffered  less.  This  I  am  bound  to  say 
in  fairness,  but  partUdly  filled  supers  have  at  times  to  be 
cleai'ed  of  bees  even  in  well-managed  apiaries. 
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taking  the  reverse  incline  to  that  commonly  given  to 
a  wall-nail.  The  support  to  the  head  being  on  the 
part  near  to  the  wood,  and  the  pin  putting  itself 
(according  to  a  well-known  law)  under  the  point  of 
support,  closely  covers  the  hole.  I  have  found  three 
traps  empty  a  box  of  bees  very  quickly,  and  do  not 
think  more  than  three  desirable. — F.  Cheshire, ^cto", 
Middlesex. 


HIVING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

For  several  years  I  had  in  my  employment  a 
garden  labourer,  who  after  a  little  training  proved 
a  very  serviceable  assistant  in  the  apiary,  during  the 
first  introduction  and  subsequent  propagation  of  the 
Italian  bee  and  the  extirpating  the  ravages  of  that 
fell  destroyer  '  Foul  Brood,'  which,  unfortunately, 
was  carried  along  with  them. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  particularly 
irascible  hybrid  stocks,  for  which  he  entertained  a 
salutary  dread — and  they  knew  it — he  stood  fire 
remarkably  well.  I  remember  one  particular  morning 
it  became  necessary  to  overhaul  one  of  the  Tartars, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  several 
maturing  royal  cells;  and  on  calling  him,  he  seemed 
so  reluctant  to  lend  a  hand,  even  to  give  them  a  puff 
from  his  pipe,  that  I  told  him  to  stand  back  out  of  the 
way  altogether  till  I  had  it  through.  He  then  took 
up  his  position  on  the  garden  walk  several  yards  in 
front,  closely  veiled,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
hands  deeply  thrust  into  his  breeches-pockets,  and 
puffed  away  most  complacently,  evidently  prepared 
to  enjoy  the  fun  of  the  master  getting  his  punish- 
ment. The  cover  was  gently  removed,  but  at  the 
first  pull  at  the  slides,  out  darted  the  little  furies, 
and  striking  out  straight  as  an  arrow,  threw  them- 
selves stinging  savagely  on  the  front  of  the  veil  of  my 
assistant.  But,  ah !  increasing  numbers  weighed 
down  the  veil  on  the  most  prominent  feature,  causing  a 
cluster  of  stings  on  that  sensitive  organ.  Down 
dropped  the  pipe  in  shivers,  off  went  the  veil  and 
wide-awake ;  and  the  pfean  note  of  victory  once 
sounded,  fresh  detachments  poured  forth  to  the 
charge,  and,  need  I  add,  after  a  short  spell  of  wild 
tearing  at  hair  and  whiskers,  and  a  volley  of  invectives, 
he  fled  down  the  walk  as  hard  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him,  followed  by  a  stream  of  his  merciless  assailants. 
The  examination  over,  the  frames  replaced,  and  cover 
set  on,  without  as  much  as  a  single  sting,  I  set  off  in 
search  of  the  runaway.  And  where  did  I  find  liim  ? 
Stretched  on  a  lawn,  his  face  buried  in  the  grass, 
his  head  and  neck  thrust  underneath  the  spreading 
branches  of  an  old  yew,  fairly  hors  de  combat,  while 
a  little  crowd  of  his  tormentors  hovered  over  his 
prostrate  form  watching  his  slightest  movement.  I 
got  him  off  to  a  retired  place,  and  as  we  picked  out 
the  stings  be  did  not  join  as  heartily  in  the  merri- 
ment as  he  afterwards  did  on  any  allusion  to  his 
inglorious  stampede. 

A  few  good  '  beat-outs,'  fed  as  liberally  as  were 
his  pigs,  at  his  home  in  the  neighbouring  village,  put 
my  assistant  into  stock,  and  he  declared  they  paid 
him  the  better  of  the  two.  Prize  poultry  were 
added,  a  quey  which  grew  up  into  a  valuable  cow, 
the  returns  from  those,  and  the  earnings  of  an  indus- 
trious  family,  placed   him   independent  of  working 


for  his  weekly  wage,  and  a  small  business  was 
established.  With  more  leisure  at  command,  he  was 
appealed  to  by  both  the  cottager  and  callage  pro- 
prietor, and  soon  became  the  acknowledged  village 
authority  in  all  bee-keeping  matters. 

To  extend  the  business,  removal  to  the  market 
town  was  projected  and  carried  out,  and  the  live 
stock  disposed  of,  with,  most  regretted  of  all,  the  bee 
portion  of  it.  While  sorely  missing  these,  one 
summer  day  he  was  travelling  towards  his  new  home 
when  a  pleasant  hum  caught  his  ear  from  the  wayside 
hedge,  where,  lo  !  a  fine  swarm  was  fairly  established. 
But  how  was  the  prize  to  be  secured  ?  '  There  was 
the  rub,'  to  ask  for  a  hive  at  the  nearest  farm-house 
might  raise  unpleasant  questions  as  to  his  right  of 
property  in  the  treasure  trove.  Here  was  no  Crystal 
Palace  applauding  throng  to  nerve  the  operator  to 
his  task,  but  the  perfect  soHtude  of  the  quiet  country 
road.  '  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,'  never,  I 
believe,  in  apiarian  matters  received  a  better  illustra- 
tion. What  did  he  do,  gentle  reader,  think  you  ?  he 
quickly  doffed  his  shirt,  and  the  combs  and  bulk  of 
the  clustering  bees  safely  secured  therein,  when  off 
he  trudged  to  town  a  hapjDy  man.  A  skep  procured, 
liberty  obtained  to  set  it  down  in  a  vacant  feu  near 
his  dwelling,  and  on  my  inquiring  how  the  fresh  start 
was  getting  on,  '  They  are  doing  splendidly,  sir,'  was 
the  reply  received  by — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper. 


MY  FIRST  SWARM. 

A 'Cockney' born,  but  still  passionately  fond  of 
rural  pursuits,  the  ambition  of  my  boyhood  was  to 
live  in  the  country,  and  have  my  fill  of  all  its  de- 
lightful pleasures  ;  and  fortune,  at  an  early  age, 
enabled  me  to  gratify  my  earnest  wish,  and  shake 
the  dust  of  London  from  my  feet.  The  ways  and 
doings  of  all  live  things  had  ever  been  a  favourite 
study  with  me;  and  often  had  I  vowed  that,  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  a  garden,  I  would  keep  Bees. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1861  when  first  I  was  enabled 
to  sit  under  my  own  vine  and  cherry-tree  (I  don't  think 
I  had  a  fig-tree),  and  I  proceeded  at  once  to  seek  a 
hive  of  bees.  The  preceding  winter  had,  as  perhaps 
some  of  my  readers  may  remember,  been  terribly  de- 
structive, and  it  was  only  with  considerable  difficulty  I 
persuaded  an  old  cottager  to  part  with  a  stock  at 
the  long  price  of  two  guineas  ;  but  then  I  was  almost 
promised  it  would  swarm  in  a  week  or  two.  Oh, 
how  this  swarm  was  watched  for !  One  of  Teget- 
nieier's  new  hives  all  ready,  and  a  straw  skep  for 
temporary  hiving,  books  were  consulted,  and  1  soon 
got  well  upi  in  bee-lore,  often  treating  the  old  man 
who  served  me  for  gardener  to  a  lecture  on  the 
superiority  of  modern  bee-keeping  to  the  death-and- 
brimstone  method.  Fear  of  stings  I  had  none ; 
somewhere  or  another  I  had  read,  '  Bees  never  sting 
whilst  swarming.'  I  need  hardly  say  I  did  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  this  assertion. 

At  length,  one  bright  warm  May-day  the  joyful 
cry  was  raised, '  The  bees  are  swarming!'  Down  went 
rake  and  spade,  and  man  and  master  looked  eagerly 
on  at  the  noisy,  humming  host  of  bees,  waiting  the 
moment  of  their  quiet  settling,  which  at  length  took 
place  at   the  bottom   of  the   stem   of  a  gooseberry- 
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bush.  Without  a  coat,  shirt  -  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  my  hat  carefully  deposited  on  a  flower-bank,  so 
that  it  should  not  incommode  me,  I  advanced,  with 
skep  in  hand,  to  hive  the  swarm ;  but  a  warning 
question  from  my  man  arrested  me,  '  What  are  you 
going  to  do,  sir  ?'  '  Hive  the  bees.'  '  What  !  like 
that  ?'  'Oh,  yes  ;  bees  nwcr  sting  when  swarming  ! ' 
'  Oh  !  don't  they  ?  I  thought  they  did  sometimes.' 
'  Oh,  no !  quite  a  mistake.' 

The  swarm  hung  very  awkwardly,  quite  touching 
the  ground,  so  there  was  no  shaking  them  into  the 
hive  ;  but  a  moment's  consideration  solved  the  pro- 
blem. With  my  hands  passed  into  and  behind  the 
bees,  I  could  lift  them  into  the  hive.  No  sooner 
said  than  done  ;  in  went  my  hands,  right  and  left, 
and  in  went  the  bees  into  the  hive — at  least  some  of 
them.  But  the  rest, — oh!  ye  gods!  Bees  never  sting 
when  swarming!  Don't  they  ?  Put  not  your  faith 
in  books !  With  heroic  courage  I  placed  the  hive 
on  its  appointed  brick  ;  then,  with  a  yell  of 
agony — arms,  face,  and  neck  spotted  like  a  plum- 
pudding,  with  bees  and  bee-stings,  to  say  nothing 
of  some  dozens  entangled  in  my  hair — did  I  not 
run, — into  the  stable,  down  among  the  straw, rolling, 
kicking,  and  shouting  for  some  one  to  pick  the  little 
wretches  off;  which  being  at  length  done,  and  willing 
hands  vigorously  rubbing  with  sweet  oil,  at  last  re- 
stored me  to  my  equanimity,  feeling  horribly  bruised 
and  sore,  but  otherwise  not  much  the  worse  for  my 
rather  sharplcsson— that  bees  sometimes  sting  when 
swarming.  But  the  most  aggravating  part  of  the 
matter  was  that,  when  at  length  able  to  look  after 
my  swarm,  there  they  were,  still  on  the  same  old 
gooseberry-bush,  and  all  my  pain  and  trouble  boot- 
less. I  had  had  enough  for  one  day  ;  so,  rather 
crestfallen,  I  had  to  eat  humble-pie,  and  ask  my 
man  to  be  good  enough  to  hive  them,  which  he, 
more  successful  than  his  master,  accomplished. — 
Busy  Bee. 

WOULD-BE  REGICIDES. 
A  remarkable  occurrence  took  place  the  other 
evening  in  my  apiary.  On  opening  the  shutter  to 
window  of  a  bar-frame  hive  containing  one  of  your 
queens,  with  numerous  of  her  brood  batched,  I  found 
her  majesty  densely  encased  against  the  glass,  her 
subjects  (?)  being  evidently  bent  on  murder.  I  puz- 
zled myself  for  an  explanation,  which  ended  in  the 
supposition,  that  another  queen  must  have  entered 
the  hive  from  some  reason  or  other;  it  was  too  late 
to  open  the  hive,  so  I  gave  them  sufficient  tobacco- 
smoke  to  drive  them  from  her,  and  gave  ventilation 
by  means  of  penny-pieces  inserted  beneath  the  hive, 
and  waited  anxiously  until  morning.  On  ojiening  the 
hive  next  day,  I  found  the  queen  all  riglit,  except 
that  she  bad  sadly  torn  wings,  which  will,  I  think, 
prevent  her  flying  for  swarming.  No  other  queen 
was  in  the  hive,  and  the  neighbouring  hives  pos- 
sessed theirs  all  right.  If  anj'  one  can  explain  this  I 
shall  be  glad. — B.  H.,  Market  Drmjton,  Salop. 

Water  for  Bees. — The  majority  of  insects  either 
imbibing  their  food  in  a  liquid  state  or  feeding  on 
succulent  substances,  require  no  aqueous  fluid  to 
dilute  it  Water,  however,  is  essential  to  bees,  ants, 
and  some  other  tribes,  which  drink  it  with  avidity. 
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FROM  THE  'AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL.' 

Writing  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  obsei-vations  on  bees, 
a  correspondent  says,  '  We  can  onty  say  that  Sh  John's 
discoveries  are  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  bee- 
himters  and  bee-keepers  on  this  side  the  great  Atlantic 
fish-pond.  In  hunting  for  bee-trees,  dependence  is  put 
on  the  instinct  and  communicative  power  which  Su- 
John  denies  to  the  bees,  while  the  robbery  of  isolated 
hives  and  the  gathering  of  honey  in  all  sorts  of  out-of- 
the-way  places,  point  to  conclusions  the  very  reverse  of 
those  arrived  at  by  the  scientific  baronet.' 

The  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  is  extensively 
noticed  and  its  objects  commended  '  to  the  careful  at- 
tention of  all  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  Fairs 
and  Exhibitions  in  this  country.'  The  specimens  exhi- 
bited at  the  Palace  by  oin-  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  William 
Carr,  are  specially  noticed,  and  the  question  asked,  '  Who 
will  begin  now  to  make  a  collection  of  equal  value'  and 
interest  for  our  Centennial  Exhibition  ?  ' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Beekeepers'  Association 
on  December  16th,  1874,  a  most  interesting  paper  was 
read  by  Professor  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  on  'Feeding  and  the  Extractor  in  relation  to 
Profits  on  Apicidture.'  He  says :  '  Science  teaches  that 
to  have  honey  stored  we  must  have  not  only  bees  but 
honey  secreted  by  the  flowers,  and  room  in  the  hive  to 
store  the  same,  and  we  must  keep  the  queen  laying  eggs. 
Suppose  we  have  an  excessive  yield  of  honey  from  the 
friut  blossoms  during  May,  the  workers  will  in  two  weeks 
till  every  cell  in  the  hive.  What  then  ?  the  queen,  like 
Othello,  finds  her  occupation  gone.  And  thus  autumn 
finds  us  with  feeble  colonies,  small  returns,  and  long 
faces,  when  nature  has  been  most  propitious.  After 
September  we  have  no  gathering,  brood  rearing  ceases, 
we  ,approach  wdnter  with  what  few  bees  we  have, — old, 
torn,  and  grey  with  labour ;  and  ere  spring,  even  these 
succumb,  and  what  wonder  if  we  say  "  bee-keeping  is 
played  out  P"  for  in  just  such  ways  does  it  far  too  often 
become  a  source  of  vexation  and  discom'agement.'  He 
then  goes  on,  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Ex- 
tractor as  a  means  by  which  relief  may  be  given  to 
dyspeptic  colonies  and  late  breeding  promoted,  and  says 
'  Here  then  in  the  use  of  the  Extractor  and  by  judicious 
feeding,  the  apiarist  has  power  to  leap  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  success.  And  just  here  let  me 
say  that  I  fully  believe  that  in  this  use  we  receive  the 
greatest  benefits  of  this  indispensable  machine.' 

Regarding  ventilation,  Mr.  A.  C.  Balch  said  : — '  Bees 
do  not  need  upward  ventilation  at  any  season  of  the  yeai', 
much  less  in  winter.  If  the  conditions  are  just  right,  you 
can  seal  them  up  air-tight,  and  they  will  live.  I  prefer 
a  tight  barrel  to  a  ventilated  hive.' 

Mr.  F.  F,  Bingham  immediately  '  wished  he  had  had 
a  hundi'ed  swarms  bottled  up  last  winter.' 

The  New  Idea  Hive. — '  Will  the  Secretary  give  us  his 
experience  with  the  New  Idea  Hive  ?' — Mr.  H.  X.  Burch  : 
'  It  is  very  valuable, —  makes  tip-top  kindling  wood, — 
for  a  bee-hive  it  is  worthless!' — [This  is  a  testimonial 
with  a  vengeance. — Ed.  i?.  B.  J.] 

Mr.  J.  D.  Kruschke,  of  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  in  de- 
scribing a  meeting  of  bee-keepers,  says  : — '  We  spent  the 
day  in  taUdng  bees,  and  topped  off  with  a  fine  supper. 
While  we  were  in  coimcil  assembled,  the  wives  of  the 
sturdy  manipulators  talked  bonnets,  &c.,  &c.,  below.  This 
was  a  model  bee-keepers'  convention,  for  we  agreed  at 
least  on  one  thing,  that  4.5  degrees  is  about  the  right 
temperature  to  keep  bees  in  winter.'  The  meetings  in 
future  are  to  be  halt-yearly,  and  '  there  is  no  initiation,  no 
fees,  no  blow,  but  a  good  social  time,'  and  he  adds,  '  we 
hope  this  may  give  others  a  hint.' 
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FRANCE. 

The  general  topic  of  interest  among  bee-keepers  at 
present  is  the  important  collection  which  apiciiltiirists 
nave  contributed  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  Insects,  the 
result  of  which  seems  to  have  given  general  satisfaction. 

An  upward  tendency  has  prevailed  during  last  month 
in  the  price  of  honey  at  all  the  French  markets,  and  it 
is  computed  that  in  the  event  of  improved  markets,  last 
year's  yield  would  not  suifice.  Wax  has  not  yet  followed 
this  course,  but  an  early  move  in  the  same  du'ection  is 
already  anticipated.  The  tenders  for  the  supply  of  white 
honey  to  the  hospitals  dming  1875  have  been  closed  at 
118  francs  per  100  kilos. 

A  report  published  by  Mr.  E.  Drory,  of  Bordeaux, 
shows  that  last  year,  the  average  production  of  his  model 
apiary,  consisting  of  51  stocks,  has  been  20  kilos, 
671  grammes  of  honey  and  wax  per  stock — a  much 
larger  yield  than  1873. 

A  general  competition,  brought  forward  by  the  Minis- 
ter for  Agriculture,  is  being  held  at  the  Palais  de  ITn- 
dustrie  in  Paris.  The  entries  for  competition  comprise 
5  kos.  of  honey  and  5  kos.  of  wax. 

At  Erize-Saint-Didier  obstacles  are  being  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  advancement  of  bee-eiiltm-e,  no  hives  being 
allowed  without  the  authorisation  of  the  local  magis- 
trates. 

ITALY. 

With  a  view  to  assist  those  of  such  bee-keepers  as  may 
require  sealed  honey  in  bar-frames  to  feed  theii'  stocks 
with  through  the  winter  months,  the  Central  Italian  Bee 
Association  has  imdertaken  the  purchase  and  supply  of 
this  article  amongst  its  members.  The  uniformity  ob- 
served throughout  the  country  as  regards  the  dimensions 
of  the  bar-frame,  seems  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the 
undertaking. 

A  considerable  amount  of  uneasiness  is  being  created 
among  bee-keepers  in  consequence  of  a  spread  of  foul 
brood — a  disease  but  very  little  known  in  Italy  hitherto. 

As  hinted  in  a  previous  number,  the  Italian  Honey  and 
Bee  Show,  just  held  at  Milan,  has  been  under  the  mark, 
owing  to  unfavourable  yield  of  last  year. 
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ECHOES   FROM   THE    HIVES. 

Ivybridge,  Devon. — '  My  eight  stocks  of  bees  are  healthy 
and  well,  feeding,  when  iine,  on  a  large  bed  of  purple 
heath  and  crocus  in  the  front  of  them.' 

Wigton,  Cumherland. — '  I  am  delighted  with  the  quilts 
on  my  hives ;  I  believe  they  are  a  grand  success.' 

Liverpool. — '  I  beg  here  to  add  my  humble  testimony 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  quilt,  having  it  in  use  on  six  of 
my  bai-frame  hives.' 

Bridlington,  Yorkshire. — '  The  past  season  has  been 
most  unfavourable  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  had  forty- 
nine  hives  standing,  but  have  not  taken  any  honey ;  and 
fed  before  the  end  of  September  05  lbs.  of  sugar.  I  have 
now,  Jan.  18,  six  hives  dead,  with  some  honey,  but  to 
which  I  suppose  they  were  unable  to  advance  during  the 
cold  weather.  I  manage  my  bees  partly  in  Dzierzon's 
twin-cases,  partly  in  'Dathes'  hives,  with  a  few  of  all 
descriptions.' 

'  J.  R.  C.,'  Kjobenhavn,  Denmark. — '  We  are  enjoy- 
ing (?)  a  regular  northern  winter,  and  I  am  anxious  for 
my  poor  bees.  Since  the  end  of  October  last  they  have 
not  had  a  chance  of  fliglit,  and  I  fear  now  they  must  be 
seriously  inconvenienced  —  Feb.  I.3th,  IS75.' 

West  Bromzvich,  Feb.  Vith. — '  My  quilts  have  answered 
admirably,  the  bees,  whenever  I  have  inspected  them, 
being  lively  and  clean.  You  need  not  fear  the  stinging 
criticism ;  your  principle  is  the  right  one,  and  will 
prevail.' 


Query  No.  117. — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  reply 
to  the  following  questions.    I  enclose  a  stamped  envelope. 

How  many  hives  may  be  safely  and  advantageously 
placed  side  by  side  on  one  stand  ? 

Is  it  desh-able  to  have  glass  windows  in  each  com- 
partment of  a  hive  ?  Should  they  be  in  the  sides,  and  so 
parallel  with  the  comb,  or  in  front  and  back,  and  there- 
fore at  right  angles  with  the  comb  ?  I  suppose  there 
should  always  be  two  windows  at  least,  and  these  opposite 
each  other. 

I  suppose  deal  and  oak  are  both,  on  account  of  then- 
smell,  unsuitable  for  hive-making,  the  honey  during  at 
least  the  iirst  season  would  absorb  the  flavour.  Is  this 
supposition  correct  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  deeper  the  stock-boxes  are  the  greater 
the  danger  of  crushing  bees  when  inverting  the  bar- 
frames.  Is  this  so,  and  what  should  be  the  proportion  of 
depth  to  area  ? 

What  are  storifying  hives  as  distinguished  from  liives 
with  supers  ? 

I  suppose  a  solution  of  glucose  would  be  a  better  bee- 
food  than  a  solution  of  ordinary  sugar.  Has  experience 
shown  this  to  be  the  case  ? 

Are  Ligm'ian  bees  less  inclined  to  sting  than  the 
common  variety  as  is  asserted  in  Langstroth  ':* 

What  are  said  to  be  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  and 
Greek  bees  ? 

Is  the  honey  in  those  immensely  heavy  supers,  &c., 
which  are  said  to  have  been  filled  by  one  stock,  mere 
flavoured  sjTup,  transferred  by  the  bees  from  the  feeding 
apparatus  to  the  comb,  or  is  it  undoubtedly  gathered 
from  flowers ;  the  taste  would,  I  should  expect,  be  in- 
sufficieut  to  prove  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived  ? 
Is  the  declaration  of  the  owner  the  only  evidence  required 
of  its  origin,  or  are  both  lands  considered  legitimate 
honey  ? 

Would  the  honey  of  one  enormous  colony,  produced 
by  the  union  of  two  ordinary  stocks,  be  equal  in  weight 
to  that  collected  by  these  same  two  stocks  had  thej'  not 
been  united  ? 

Is  a  west  aspect  bad  for  a  hive  ?  Is  the  super  of 
yeur  Cottage  Woodbury  furnished  with  bar-frames  ? 

.^Lre  bees  more  comfortable  in  a  tall  stock-box,  say, 
double  the  height  of  its  length  from  front  to  back  " 

Are  Laugstroth's  temperatures  Centigrade? — J.  H.  E., 
Earlham  Bond,  Norwich,  January  23,  1875. 

Reply  to  No.  117. — 1st.  It  is  most  advantageous 
to  place  every  hive  on  a  separate  stand,  as  otherwise 
operating  on  one  will  often  disturb  the  others  on  the 
same  stand,  and  cause  them  to  commence  fighting  er 
robbing.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  which  says,  '  Every 
hive  should  stand  on  its  own  pedestal.' 

2nd  Windows  in  hives  are  not  by  any  means  ne- 
cessary, and  are  generally  of  very  little  use.  If  at  the 
sides  the  bees  will  build  their  combs  parallel  to  them, 
and  at  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  distance ;  and  if  at 
the  front  and  back,  the  ends  of  the  frames  will  obstruct 
all  view  of  the  hive,  or,  if  there  are  no  frames,  the 
bees  will  build  combs  .against  them,  leaving  not 
more  than  three-eighths,  and  often  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  between  to  peo])  through. 

3rd.  Oak  being  a  lianl  wood  is  not  good  for 
hives,  since  its  density  makes  it  too  cold.  Deal,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  generally  used.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  the  odour  of  the  wood  would  llavuur  tlie 
honey.  A  very  few  days'  occupation  by  the  bees 
drives    out    all   odours   but    their   own.       Bees    are 
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partial  to  the  odour  of  yellow  deal,  and  often  may 
be  detected  stealing  freshly-made  sawdust  from 
timber-yards. 

4th.  Undoubtedly  there  is  more  danger  in  lifting 
a  deep  comb  in  or  out  of  a  hive  than  there  is  with  a 
shallow  one,  because  it  is  not  so  well  under  com- 
mand, and  if  thrown  slightly  out  of  perpendicular,  it 
would  be  so  much  more  likely  to  drag  against  other 
combs,  and  cause  injury.  We  cannot  determine  the 
proportion  of  depth  to  area  ;  it  is  a  debatable 
question.  In  America  they  are  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  one  gauge  for  frames,  and 
12  in.  X  12  in.  is  mooted  as  about  the  correct 
thing.  We  prefer  frames  of  from  9  to  1 0  inches  deep 
to  those  of  less  size,  but  have  not  tried  any  deeper. 

5th.  Storifying  hives  are  those  which  are  increased 
in  size  by  the  addition  of  horizontal  sections,  placed 
above  or  below  the  boxes  forming  the  stock  hive,  as 
in  the  Stewarton  and  Carr-Stewarton  hives.  Hives 
with  supers  are  in  a  sense  storified,  but  the  systems 
of  management  are  different,  and  hence  they  are  de- 
signated the  storifying  and  supering  systems. 

6th.  Glucose  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  honey; 
mixed  with  sugar,  bees  will  take  it  freely,  but  they 
will  leave  pure  glucose,  and  take  pure  sugar  syrup  in 
preference.  When  honey  is  scarce  they  will  take 
glucose  alone,  but  not  in  very  large  quantities. 

7th.  Pure  Ligurian  bees  are  less  inclined  to  sting 
than  any  others,  and  when  carefully  handled  are  as 
harmless  as  flies.  When  irritated  by  a  nervons 
operator  they  are  capable  of  resentment  and  can  sting 
as  hard  as  the  fiercest  hybrids.  In  defending  their 
stores  against  robbing  bees  they  are  exceedingly  active 
and  vigilant,  and  generally  hold  their  own  against 
great  odds  in  numbers. 

8th.  We  bave  h.ad  no  experience  with  Egyptian  or 
Greek  bees.  Perhaps  a  brother  bee-keeper  will 
reply  to  tliis  query. 

9th.  The  immense  supers  are  supposed  to  be  filled 
by  one  stock  of  bees,  with  honey  gathered  from 
flowers  in  the  natural  way.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  contrary  has  been  "proved^  and  monster  supers  are 
now  generally  objects  of  suspicion.  The  declaration 
of  a  man  of  probity  ought  to  be  sufficient,  and  such 
an  one  would  take  care  to  have  his  assertion  backed, 
if  necessary,  by  witnesses  to  his  mode  of  management. 
In  our  opinion  the  declaration  of  an  owner  ought 
not  to  be  considered  sufficient,  but  the  honey  should 
be  carefully  analysed  and  tested  if  possible.  Bee- 
keepers are  so  greedy  for  honour  that  they  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  steer  rather  near  the  wind. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Manchester  monster  su2Jer  of 
1873,  which  was  filled  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of 
the  regulations,  but  was  not  what  it  seemed ;  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  season  we  felt  certain  it  was  a 
made-up  affair,  and  such  it  proved  to  be.  Legitimate 
honey  is  the  natural  secretion  of  flowers  and  blos- 
soms gathered  and  stored  by  bees  in  the  natural  way. 
Anything  else  cannot  be  honey,  nor  would  it,  if 
detected,  be  considered  honey,  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

10th.  Undoubtedly  a  doubled  stock  could  gather 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  honey  in  a  given  time 
than  the  same  bees  would  if  not  united,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  having  only  one  queen,  there 
would  only  be  one  set  of  brood  to  attend  to  (after  the 


first  few  days),  consequently  there  would  be  a  vastly 
increased  surplus  population  which  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  gather  and  store  honey.  It  must, 
nevertheless,  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  end  of  the 
season  there  would  be  only  one  stock  left,  which 
would  be  sure  to  dwindle  to  about  the  ordinary 
strength. 

1 1  th.  The  aspect  for  hives  is  of  little  consequence. 
Turn  their  backs  to  the  most  prevalent  winds.  The 
Cottage  Woodbury  is  described  in  the  February 
number  of  Journal. 

12th.  We  have  faith  in  Langstroth's  notion  that 
a  tall  hive  laid  down,  i.e.,  a  hive  longest  from  front 
to  rear,  is  the  best  for  bees.  Langstroth's  tempera- 
tures, as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his  book,  are 
Fahrenheit,  see  p.  46,  reference  to  Dr.  Hunter. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  &  INQUIRERS. 

W.  J.  W. — There  is  no  danger  of  honey  leaking  from 
sealed  cells  unless  they  get  crushed  or  bruised.  The 
object  in  turning  the  hive  upside  down  when  travelling 
is,  that  the  heaviest  parts  of  the  combs  shall  be  resting  on 
its  crown  instead  of  hanging  suspended  from  it.  It  is 
possible  that  honey  may  leak  from  unsealed  cells  when 
the  hive  is  inverted,  but  in  that  case  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  the  bees,  because  they  wiU  be  in  the  then  upper 
part  of  the  hive,  near  the  cheese-cloth  or  strainer ;  and 
when  the  hive  is  returned  to  its  natural  position  they 
will  set  to  work  and  clear  iip  and  re-deposit  it  in  the 
cells. 

J.  W.,  Stanbury. — If  you  refer  to  p.  169,  vol.  i.  of  the 
Journal  you  will  find  the  Cheshire  Nucleus  Frames 
illustrated  and  described.  Both  top  bars  lock  together 
and  form  one  length  for  use  in  a  large  hive  ;  and  when 
the  bottom  rails  are  fastened  together  the  whole  forms 
one  double,  or  twin  frame.  Wire  netting  for  holding 
pieces  of  comb  in  frames  may  be  of  finest  gauge,  and 
about  2|  or  3-inch  mesh ;  but  for  use  in  transferring 
apparatus  as  described  in  No.  for  January,  it  should 
not  have  more  than  a  three-quarter  inch  mesh,  or  it 
might  cause  damage  to  the  combs. 

A.  B. — There  is  no  harm  in  the  barley-sugar  being  '  lemon- 
flavom'ed '  if  the  bees  will  take  it,  but  flavouring  is  quite 
uunecessar)'.  The  barley-sugar  usually  sold  by  confec- 
tioners does  not  readily  debquesce,  hence  our  special 
receipt  in  December  Journal. 

Bke-Floweh  Seeds. — We  are  daily  expecting  a  selec- 
tion of  bee-flower  seeds  from  Germany,  which  we  shall 
be  happy  to  share  with  any  who  care  to  have  some. 
The  selection  will  be  that  of  an  English  gentleman 
well  acquainted  with  our  soil  and  climate,  and  will 
doubtless  be  interesting.  We  will  give  the  list  in 
April.  Packets  will  be  about  Is.,  which  wiU  include 
some  seeds  of  the  whole  collection. 

'  North  Hants.' — The  Stewarton  Hive  and  System 
were  fully  described  by  '  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper' 
in  the  early  numbers  of  vol.  i.  The  mode  of  making 
wax-sheets  was  described  in  last  month's  Journal. 

G.  H. — The  very  prevalent  adoption  of  the  word '  hybrid,' 
as  applied  to  the  produce  of  Italian  and  black  bees,  is 
not  strictly  correct.  The  law  of  nature  is  that  creatm-es 
of  every  kind  shall  increase  and  multiply  by  propa- 
gating their  own  kind  and  no  other.  There  are  no 
strictly  hybrid  races.  The  word  '  hybrid,'  in  its  com- 
mon acceptation  by  bee-keepers,  cannot  be  supported. 
The  bees  should  more  properly  be  described  as  '  mon- 
grel,' though  this  word  has  lately  fallen  into  bad 
repute.     We  shoidd  not  perpetuate  a  mistake. 

Covers  for  Bmding  the  British  Bee  Journal  may  be 
had,  price  Is.,  at  the  Office,  Hamvell,  W. 
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BRITISH   BEE-KEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

COMMITTEE   MEETING,  Feb.   11,  1875. 
Present— Messrs.   Melladew,  Cowan,  C.  N.  Abbott,  Cheshiee,  Ailee,  and  Hon.  Sec.     Mr.  Cowan  in  the  Chair. 

THE  Committee  gave  instructions  for  the  immediate  printing  and  issue  of  the  long  contemplated  circular.  Balance 
Sheet  for  1874  was  read,  and  W.  Hughes,  Esq.  appointed  Auditor  to  audit  the  same. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  Turner  having  left  England  for  three  or  four  years,  his  place  on  the  Acting  Committee  was  declared 
vacant,  and  a  gentleman  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Cheshire  for  election  next  meeting  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

A  discussion  then  ensued,  and  the  Hon.  Sec.  was  directed  to  arrange  if  possihle  for  a  cunversazione  of  Bee-keepers  to 
be  held  in  the  early  spring  where  friendly  discussion  and  interchange  of  ideas  may  take  place,  as  well  as  the  Exhibition  of 
scientific  objects  of  interest  both  Apiarian  and  general. — John  Hi^ntee,  Hon.  See. 

Note. — In  order  to  caiTy  out  the  intention  expressed  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  Hon.  Sec.  will  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  likely  to  further  the  object  in  view,  and  particularly  any  information  which  would  enable  the  Committee  to 
obtain  the  loan  of  a  suitable  room  for  the  evening  at  little  or  no  exjiense.  Probalily  some  other  scientific  society  may  be 
found  who  would  be  willing  ( as  is  usual )  to  accommodate  the  Association  with  the  use  of  their  Meeting-room  for  the 
occasion. 


OUR  WANT  AND  SALE   COLUMN. 

Wants  may  be  advertised  at  2rf.  per  line  of  eight  words,  for 
one  insertion,  renewable  in  succeeding  months,  for  three 
months,  without  alteration,  for  half  price.  Replies  must 
contain  stamped  directed  envelope,  or  they  will  not  be 
forwarded. 

AU  monies  must  be  deposited  with  the  Editor,  who  wOl 
communicate  with  the  vendor,  when,  if  a  sale  be  effected, 
one  penny  in  the  shilhng  will  be  charged  on  all  amounts 
not  exceeding  one  piunid,  and  one  halfpenny  additional 
will  be  charged  on  every  shilling  beyond  that  amount, 
and  the  balance  forwarded  to  the  vendor. 

Should  no  sale  take  place,  the  money  deposited  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  depositor,  less  a  uniform  charge  of  four- 
pence  to  cover  postage. 

The  can-iage  of  all  articles  sent,  except  such  charges  as  are 
incurred  in  first  placing  them  on  a  railway,  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  depositor,  and  if  not  equal  to  the  description 
given,  the  advertiser  must  pay  the  cost  of  their  retmii. 

The  postage  of  small  articles,  such  as  books,  must  be  pre- 
paid by  the  sender.  The  name  of  the  town  or  country  in 
which  advertisers  reside,  and  the  name  of  tlieir  railway. 
should  be  mentioned  as  a  guide  to  probable  cost  of 
carriage. 

No  advertisement  must  contain  more  than  sixteen  words. 
P.  0.  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  C.  N.  Abbott,  office 
of  British  Bee  Journal,  Hanwell,  W.,  London. 
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No. 

71  'Huish's  Bee-book'  

73  '  The  Female  Monarchy.'    By  Rev.  John  Thorley 

74  Murphey's  Honey-extractor 
89  Eight   of    Neighbom''s   bee-feeders,    mahogany 

floats,  top  glass,  all  complete,  at       ...     each 
flO  Woodbury   bar-hive,   10   frames,   two   windows, 

hinged  covers  and  fioor-boai-d,  complete 
91  One    straw  ditto,  10  frames,  one  window   and 

floor-board,  good  as  new 

96  Half  a  dozen  strong  well-made  straw  hives,  tlat 

tops,  with  hole  in  centre.     Lincolnshire 

97  Square  queen-cages,  perforated  zinc,  to  release 

queens  within  the  liive,  the  most  simple  ever 
made,  6rf.  each per  dozen 

98  Wanted. — A  large  quantity  of  Pufl'Ball,  dried. 

99  Wanted. — Evans'  Poem  on  Bees,  either  to  purchase,  or 

on  loan  at  per  month.     Security  given. 
101  Wanted.— Two  healthy  stocks   of  Black  Bees.      Good 
condition,  low  figure.     Great  Western  Railway. 

103  Two   of   Taylor's   dividing   hives,   stained   and 

varnished,   fitted   up  with   8  improved  bar- 
frames     each     10     ti 

104  Two  Swiss  bar-frame  hives  painted,  with  8  bar- 

frames  and  floor-board  each       8     0 

10.')  Two  Neighbour's  zinc  bee-feeders  with  floats  each  2''}  (i 
100  Two  Neighbour's  fountain  zinc  bee-feeders  with 

floats       each       3     (i 

107  '  The    American    Bee-keeper's    Manuah'      By 

J.  B.  Miner,  350  pages,  with  35  engravings       0     (i 

108  'The  Management  of  B.es.'     By  S.  Bagster, 

2nd  edition,  240  pages  with  40  engravings  ... 
111'.)  'An  Inquiry  into  tlio  Nature,  Order  and  Govern- 
ment of  Bees.'     By  Rev.  John  Thorley,  2nd 
edition,  1705,  1D8  pages         


0     (i 


SALE    COLUMN— continued. 


No. 


125 


120 


113  Carr's  improved  mahogany  observatory  re- 
volving bar-frame  hive,  second  hand  ...     Oil 

115  Wanted. — A  Second-hand  Stewarton  hive  complete. 

118  Wanted. — Any  quantity  of  empty  worker  comb. 
C.  J.  Smith,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

llij  Box  Hive,  containing  2  stock-boxes,  2  medium 
supers,  and  4  small  ditto,  with  access  from 
stock-boxes  to  each  or  all  of  the  supers,  small 
window  in  each 

120  Neighbour's  imjiroved  bar  and  frame  stock  hive 

straw,  Hith  wood  frame  and  one  window 

121  Wanted. — Dr.  Dunbar  on  Bees.     State  condi- 

tion and  price  post  free. 

122  Two  strong  stocks  of  hybrid  Italians  in  Abbott's 

new  frame-bar  hives,  heavy  enough  to  stand 
the  winter  ...         ...         ...         ...     each 

123  AVanted. —  '  Guide  de  I'Apiculteur,'  par  M.  De- 

beauvoys,   Oe  edition.     Will  give  3s.   Gd.  for 

clean,  perfect  copy,  post-free. 
Wanted. — Some  stocks  of  black  bees,  for  cash, 

or   will   give   in  exchange  pure   bred   black 

Spanish  cockerels.     Great  Western  Railway. 
A   Langstroth   hive,   in  first-rate  order,  never 

been  used,  outer  case  inch  thick 

127  Two  Pettigrew  ekes,  fit  18  in.  hive        ...     each 

128  Wanted. — 20  stocks  of  black  bees,  in  skeps,  must 

be  healthy.  S.  W.  Railway  preferred.  Weight 
no  object,  but  should  have  plenty  of  bees. 

130  Several   second-hand  hives  for  patterns,  from 

131  Several  tin  fumigators,  quite  new  ...     each 

133  'The  Management  of  Bees,  with  Description 

of  the  Ladies'  Safety,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  Hives.'  By  Samuel  Bagster.  244  pages 
and  40  illustrations.     Free  by  post 

134  Wanted. — A   clean   copy   of  the    British    Bee 

Journal  for  June  1874. 

135  Wanted. — Three  or  four  supers  of  last  year's 

honey.  Good.  Eight  to  twelve  pounds  each. 
130  Three  liives  of  hybrid  Italian  bees,  in  boxes 
with  glass  windows  on  three  sides — very 
healthy — with  young  queens  of  last  summer, 
will  travel  any  distance,  Somersetshire,  each 
Wanted. — The  October  No.  of  the  British  Bee 
Juuriial  for  1873,  6d.  sent  on  receipt  of  post- 
card 

138  For  Sale. — One  or  more  strong  stocks  of  pure 

Ligurian  bees,  in  Woodbury  frame  hives, 
Dublin   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     each 

139  'American  Nest  Hives '  (by  K.  B.  Edwards),  set 

of  four,  with  ekes,  &c  ,  complete,  new 

140  Aston's  drone  trap,  new  ... 

141  '  Full   and   Plain    Directions  for  the  Manage- 

ment of  Bees  to  the  greatest  Advantage.' 
By  the  old  and  able  author,  John  Keys. 
Post  free,  in  excellent  preservation  ... 

142  Wanted. — A  fertile  queen-bee,  to  introduce  to 

a  queenless  stock.  Pure  Ligurian  prefen-ed. 
Chichester. 

143  Two  10-framc  hives  projecting  ends  to  frames. 

one  window  with  tlirec  glasses,  outer  cases, 
super-cover  and  roof,  llour-boai'ds,  crown- 
boards,  and  iiuill  ...         ...         ...     each 
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ADVERTISEMENTS    TO    THE   BRITISH   BEE   JOURNAL.       [Mar.  1,  1875. 


BEES,    HIVES,    BEE    FURNITURE. 


Two  First  Prizes  and  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
C.  N.  Abbott,  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Show,  in 
Class  II.  'For  the  best  Skep,  or  Box  hive,  for  depriving 
purposes,  for  Cottager's  use,  that  can  be  supplied  for  3s.' 
That  exhildted  by  the  Editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal  was 
awarded  First  Prize  and  Certificate. 


Crystal  Palace  Cottager's  Hive,  price  3s. 

IN  Class  VI.  '  For  the  most  economical  (best  and  cheapest) 
complete  Hive,  on  the  moveable  comb  principle,  for 
coLtnger's  use,'  that  exhibited  by  the  Editor  of  the  British 
Bee  Journal  was  also  awarded  First  Prize  and  Certificate. 


Crystal  Palace  Cottager's  Hive,  No.  2,  price  Os.  (jrf. 
As  it  is  probable  that  tliese  Hives  will  be  in  great  demand 
in  the  Spring,  it  is  hoped,  to  prevent  disappointment,  that 
orders  will  be  at  once  forwarded  to   Mr.  C.   N.   Abbott, 
Bee-Master,  Hanwell. 


OKDERS  will  also  be  received  for  the  WOODBURY  HIVE, 
at  Os.  6rf.  unplaned,  and  without  crown-board,  for  use 
with  quilt;  with  crown-board,  8s.  Gd.  If  nicely  planed, 
10s.  Orf.  Adapting  board.  Is.  extra.  Roof  similar  to  No.  2, 
but  stouter,  3s.  exti-a. 


ALSO,  the  NEW  FRAME  BAR  HWE  which  has  more 
conveniences  for  amateur  bee-keepers  than  any  other,  as 
advertised  on  preceding  page,  well  painted,  35s.  It  has  none 
of  the  inconveniences  of  other  hives  ;  no  notches,  rabbets, 
racks,  distance-tacks,  or  other  impedimenta,  no  metal  inside. 
It  lias  the  improved  dummies,  which  on  removal  give  space 
laterally,  and  is  generally  pronounced  a  '  well-nigh  perfect 
hive.'  It  includes  two  bar,  glass  and  wood  supers,  super 
cover  and  roof,  moveable  reversible  floor  board  on  runners, 
and  has  four  strong  legs  attached,  forming  a  moveable  yet 
permanent  stand. 

INDIA   RUBBER   GLOVES,   to  be  worn   over  woollen 
gloves,  sting-proof.  Us.  Qd.  per  pair,  post-free. 


PLEASE  order  also  Abbott's  Cottage  Woodbury  Hive 
double  walled,  no  notches,  racks,  or  rails,  frames  flush 
with  top,  for  use  with  quilt,  double  reversible  floor-board, 
wood  and  glass  bar-super,  super  cover,  and  roof.  It  is  a 
complete  hive,  and  needs  no  protection  during  either  summer 
or  winter.  Price,  well  painted,  25s.  The  cheapest  and  best 
hive  of  the  Woodbury  kind  ever  ofl'ered  to  the  public. 

YEILS  for  protecting  the  face,  fasten  round  garden-hat 
by  elasti";  band,  price  from  Is.  dd. 


T 


IN  SHOVELS  M.  each,  post  free,  our  own  invention, 

for  use  with  the  Feeding  Bottles. 
FEEDING  BOTTLES,  6d.  and  Is.  each. 


VULCANITE  SHEETS  for  Division  Boards,  non-con- 
ducting, non- condensing,  non- absorbent.  Occupy 
scarcely  any  space ;  fit  close  in  hive  and  form  inner  walls 
which  "render  double  sides  to  hives  unnecessary.  Cut  to 
fit  any  hive  on  dimensions  being  given.  Price  2s.  per  super- 
ficial "foot.     A  large  reduction  where  a  quantity  is  taken. 

THE  BEE  QUIETER,  the  invention  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Henry  Bhgh.    Price  2s.  6rf.    Fumigator  tomatch.  Is.  Crf. 


PURE  imported  LIGURIAN  QUEEN  BEES,  at  various 
prices  as  usual. 
ORDERS  also  received  for  the  famous  CARR-STEW- 
ARTON  HIVE,  whicli  obtained  First  Prize  and  Certi- 
ficate at  Crystal  Palace,  as  the  best  hive  on  the  storifying 
system.     For  particulars  see  last  page  of  Journal. 

ORDERS  received  also  for  '  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and 
Honey  Bee,'  price  10s.  Orf.  post  free. 
SWARMS  of  Boes,  headed  by  imported  Liguiian  Queens, 
iis.  each,  in  the  Spring. 


C.  N.    ABBOTT,   Editor  British   Bee  Journal,  Hanwell,  W.  London. 
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APEIL. 

The  past  month  of  March  has  been  parti- 
cularly unkind  to  apiarians,  the  temperature, 
witji  snow,  rough  winds,  sleet,  an  1  rain,  having 
comj)elled  our  pets  to  keep  within  doors  during 
nearly  the  whole  period.  The  temperature 
during  the  first  four  weeks  has  been  consider- 
ably below  the  average,  frost  prevailing  to 
a  great  extent  until  Good  Friday,  March  26, 
with  very  occasional  gleams  of  sunshine,  which, 
while  it  enabled  the  bees  to  gather  a  little  pol- 
len from  the  crocus,  aconite,  and  laurustinus, 
tempted  many  to  their  death,  the  chilling  east 
.wind  which  prevailed  having  paralysed  them 
with  its  icy  coldness  ere  they  could  return  with 
their  precious  burdens  to  their  hives.  In  strong 
stocks,  which  have  been  well  supplied  with  stores, 
this  has  done  little  actual  mischief,  but  in  those 
ill  supplied  and  weak  in  numbers,  its  effects 
have  been  disastrous.  The  strong  stocks  will 
be  found  to  have  been  breeding  rapidly,  so 
that  their  numbers  will  not  be  appreciably  di- 
minished by  the  daily  losses  which  may  have 
occurred,  and  they  will  presently  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  well  populated  by  young  bees 
only  ;  but  weaker  stocks  which  have  been  unable 
to  generate  the  heat  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  brood,  will,  in  many  instances,  be  found 
to  have  dwindled  away. 

Renewal  of  Populations. — Until  the  intro- 
duction of  Ligurian  b^es  and  the  moveable-comb 
hive,  when  the  internal  economy  of  a  bee  colony 
was  imperfectly  understood  through  its  being 
impossible  to  invade  the  hive  and  ascertain  its 
condition  on  fitting  occasions,  it  was  thought 
that  the  bees  left  in  a  hive  in  the  autumn  sur- 
vived until  the  ensuing  spring,  and  then  by 
breeding  produced  a  large  population  of  young- 
bees  to  form  the  swarms  for  future  hives  ;  but 
the  Ligurians  have  shown  us  the  eriors  of 
our  fathers  in  this  respect,  and  have  taught  us 
that  in  a  normal  colony  the  popidation  will 
have  been  entirely  renewed  between  the  closing 
days  of  autumn  and  the  merry  spring-time  next 
ensuing.  The  moveable-comb  hive  has  enabled 
bee-keepers   to  introduce  Ligurian  queens  in 


autumn,  when  their  stocks  were  being  prepared 
for  wintering,  and  when  those  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  royalty  could  be  obtained  at  the  cheap- 
est rate ;  and  not  a  few  have  been  surprised 
beyond  measure  at  finding  in  the  ensuing  spring 
that  their  populations  have  not  only  been  (often) 
more  than  doubled,  but  that  nearly  every  bee 
in  the  hive  was  of  the  highly  valued  Ligurian 
type,  and  gentle  as  beautiful.  In  making  this 
experiment  there  could  be  no  possible  mistake, 
since  the  black  or  brown  English  bees  could 
not,  by  any  conjuring  of  the  Ligurian  qixeen, 
be  induced  to  change  their  colour,  but  must 
have  been  her  own  progeny,  which,  during  the 
silence  and  quiet  of  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  the  black  bees  had  worn  themselves 
out  in  perfecting,  for  it  is  not  pretended  that 
this  vast  increase  of  population  is  brought  about 
without  wear  and  tear  to  the  bees  that  act  as 
nurses,  as  such  is  not  the  case.  But  let  us  see 
what  occurs  with  stocks  which  from  any  cause 
have  been  prevented  breeding  during  the  five 
or  six  months  of  autumn  and  winter.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  not  having  laboured  in  pro- 
ducing brood  as  in  the  other  case,  they  have 
not  become  so  exhausted,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  will  have  become  older,  and 
old  bees  are  of  very  little  use  as  nurses  in  rais- 
ing brood — it  is  not  their  forfe ;  their  duty  and 
business  is  honey- gathering  and  the  defence  of 
the  hive,  and  it  would  seem  they  are  imfitted 
for  any  other  labour.  Young  bees  are  requiied 
for  nursing  (and  for  comb-building  also),  as  ex- 
perience proves,  and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
a  hive  which  has  bred  no  bees  during  the  win- 
ter months  has  often  a  severe  struggle  to  live 
tlirough  the  first  thi'eo  weeks  after  breeding  has 
commenced  in  the  spring,  no  matter  from  what 
cause  the  increase  has  been  delaj'ed.  If,  through 
poverty,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  breeding 
is  suspended  until  the  spring-blossoms  open, 
the  majority  of  old  bees  will  seek  provision  as 
the  first  essential,  and  many  will  be  lost  in  doing 
so  ;  and  although  the  queen  may  be  stimulated 
to  activity,  and  willing  to  stock  tlie  hive  with 
eggs,  she  can  only  deposit  as  many  as  the  clus- 
ter will  cover  and  hatch,  and  then  comes  the 
difficulty  of  feeding.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
food  should  be  prepared  in  the  stomachs  of  young 
bee-nurses,  and  as  before  hinted,  old  ones  are  not 
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fully  equal  to  the  task,  preferring,  rather,  the 
outdoor  labour,  which  is  more  congenial  to  their 
instincts.  That  old  bees  can  and  do  raise  brood 
from  eggs,  no  intelligent  and  experienced  bee- 
keeper will  deny  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  afi&rmed 
that  for  everj'  young  bee  raised  in  a  colony  of 
old  ones  under  these  circumstances,  at  least  five 
of  the  old  ones  die  ;  and  in  how  many  thousands 
of  cases,  at  this  time  of  year,  has  it  been  dis- 
covered that  the  old  bees  have  died  too  rapidly, 
leaving  the  queen  and  barely  a  handful  of  bees 
to  attend  to  five  times  as  much  brood  as  they 
could  cover,  much  of  which,  just  on  the  point  of 
hatching,  required  only,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
more  days' warmth  to  bring  it  to  perfection  and 
thus  re-establish  the  colonj'  ?  This  will  ex- 
plain, beforehand,  what  will  otherwise  be  a 
puzzle  to  many,  and  will,  perhaps,  remind  them 
of  our  autumn  directions,  p.  66,  &c.,  Vol.  I,  and 
many  times  since  reiterated  ;  see,  also,  pp.  99, 
100,"  Vol.  II. 

,  Preparing  Bar-Frame  IIivp:s  for  Swarms. 
— Although  the  weather  does  not  hold  out 
much  promise  of  early  swarming,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  there  will,  as  usual,  be  some 
swarms  in  Maj^,  and  to  those  who  will  pro- 
bably use  the  bar-frame  hive  tor  the  first  time 
this  year,  and  many  hundreds  will  do  so,  a  few 
hints  on  hiving  maj'  be  useful  in  preserving 
them  from  the  miseries  which  result  from 
having  crooked  or  ill-shapen  combs  in  them. 
In  t!ie  preparation  of  the  hive,  the  chief  thing- 
is  to  fix  a  guide  of  wax  along  the  centre  of  the 
under-side  of  tlic  toj)  bar  of  each  frame,  fix  the 
frames  rigidly  in  the  hive  in  their  exact  jDOsi- 
tions,  so  that  they  cannot  be  displaced  by 
moving  the  hive,  lay  a  j^iece  of  caipet  on  the 
frames,  and  screw  on  the  adapting  board, 
stopping  all  cracks,  and  taking  ever}^  pre- 
caution to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  upward 
ventilation. 

Guides  eor  Fkajies. — The  best  are  un- 
doubtedly strips  of  worker  comb,  no  matter 
how  old  or  black,  piovided  they  are  free  from 
wax-moth,  and  quite  llcalthJ^  To  apjjly  them, 
lay  the  frame  wrong  side  up,  and  place  a 
couple  of  hot  laundry  irons  (flat-irons)  upon  it, 
making  the  under-side  of  frame-bar  as  hot  as 
possible  without  burning,  then  apply  a  coat  of 
melted  wax,  and,  whilst  still  liquid,  lay  the 
strips  of  comb  upon  it,  gently  pressing  them 
with  the  hand  until  the  wax  sets.  The  strips 
of  comb  need  not  be  more  than  three  cells 
deep,  and  they  should  be  laid  so  that  their 
mid-rib  comes  along  the  centre  of  the  frame- 
bar.  Another  mode  is  to  paint  a  rim  of  hot 
wax  along  the  frame,  and  strike  off  all  in- 
equalities with  a  gauge  made  of  an  old  knife, 
or  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  stout  tin. 

A  third  plan  is  to  brad  a  small  triangular 
strip  of  wood,  in  Section  like  an  open  V,  along 


the  frame,  its  point  being  in  the  centre,  and  to 
paint  it  with  hot  wax ;  a  fourth,  to  cut  a 
groove  in  the  centre  of  the  bar,  jDlace  a  strip 
of  wax-sheeting  about  half-an-inch  wide  along 
it,  and  then  pour  melted  wax  along  both  sides 
of  it,  but  this  requires  the  aid  of  a  wax- 
smelter.  A  fifth  plan  is  to  fix  a  triangular 
strip  of  wood  along  the  bar,  one  side,  a  right 
angle,  being  closj  to  its  central  line,  then  place 
a  strip  of  wax-sheeting  close  against  it,  and 
nail  a  second  triangular  strip  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wax-sheet,  forming  a  guide  exactly  as  if 
the  open  V  had  been  cut  down  its  centre  and 
the  strip  of  wax-sheeting  placed  between  its 
two  halves.  There  are  various  other  wa3-s  of 
forming  the  guides,  but  they  must  when 
finished  assume  one  of  the  forms  here  pointed 
out,  or  a  modification  or  combination  of  some 
of  them,  and  so  that  guides  are  properly  fixed, 
it  is  quite  immaterial  which  method  (save  the 
first,  which  is  the  best)  is  adopted.  What  is 
peremjjtorily  required  is,  that  the  centres  of 
the  guides  shall  be  not  more  than  an  inch  and 
a  half  apart,  and  not  less  than  an  inch  and 
nine-twentieths,  and  that  they  shall  be  per- 
fectly parallel  to  each  other. 

IIlVING      SWARJIS     IN    BaR-ERAME     HiVES. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  bar- frame  system  of 
bee-culture  which  requires  more  attention  than 
the  hiving  of  swarms,  nor  is  there  any  part  of 
the  science  wliich  has  received  so  little  atten- 
tion. Usually  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  place 
the  hive  on  the  ground,  with  or  without  the 
floor-boai'd;  and,  so  that  the  bees  are  in  it,  no 
thought  or  care  is  bestowed  until  it  is  put  on 
its  stand  in  the  evening,  when  the  spirit-level 
and  plumb-rule  are  assiduously  applied,  and 
the  hive  is  then  adjusted  to  its  orthodox  posi- 
tion. It  is  true  it  is  recomiiicitded  that  as 
soon  as  the  queen  and  the  majority  of  her 
followers  have  taken  possession,  the  hive  should 
be  placed  upon  its  permanent  stand ;  but  that 
is  advised,  to  prevent  bees  which  have  'marked 
the  new  location'  of  the  swarm  wasting  their 
time  in  searcliing  for  it  after  its  removal  to  its 
stand;  and  although  the  advice  is  good,  it  is 
seldom  followed.  Indeed  it  often  happens  that 
it  cannot  be  followed,  because  thousands  of 
bees  being  gorged  with  honey,  as  they  all 
ought  to  be  in  a  natural  swarm,  are,  after 
thej^  have  clustered  for  a  short  time,  physically 
incapable  of  taking  flight,  from  the  honey 
imdergoing  a  chemical  change,  and  turning 
into  wax  in  their  bodies.  This  condition  of 
things  may  be  observed  when  a  swarm  has 
issued  on  a  hot  daj',  and  has  hung  on  a  branch 
for  some  time  ;  the  bees  become  lazy,  they 
have  no  desire  to  sting  ;  they  may  be  treated 
with  positive  indignity,  rolled  over  and  over  in 
tangled  masses,  yet  they  seem  too  sleepy  and 
stupid  to   resent  the  liberty  taken ;  and  often 
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clots  of  bees  will  be  found  detached  from  the 
main  body,  and  hanging  outside  the  hive,  or 
lying-  in  little  heaps  about  it,  quite  satisfied 
with  being  within  hearing  of  the  joyous  hum 
of  loyalty  within  ;  and  such  bees,  supposing  the 
swarms  were  removed  only  a  moderate  distance, 
would,  if  left  on  the  ground,  probably  be  un- 
able to  find  it  when  tliey  I'ccovered,  and  would 
thereupon  return  to  their  old  stand.  Now 
from  the  fact  that  swarras  convert  their  honey 
into  wax  in  so  short  a  time  while  clustering, 
how  important  is  it  that  they  shoidd  have 
instant  opportunity  for  commencing  their  comb- 
building;  and  how  doubty  important  is  it  that 
they  should  be  enabled  to  begin  corrodUj. 
Therein  lies  a  moral  which  applies  to  bee- 
keepers as  well  as  to  bees,  and  doubtless  they 
will  apply  it  each  in  his  own  way ;  neverthe- 
less, it  /■<  worth  remembering  that  '  what  is 
well  begun  is  half  accomplished.'  Notwith- 
standing all  the  care  that  may  have  been  be- 
stowed in  jjrepaiing  a  bar-frame  hive  for  the 
reception  of  a  swarm,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  as  soon  as  the  bees  are  put  into 
it,  the  clever  little  architects  will  immediately 
discover  if  there  is  anj-thing  ^vrong  or  un- 
suitable to  their  natural  habits  and  reject  it. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  swarm  on 
being  placed  in  a  hive  will  congregate  and 
cluster  for  comb-building  at  the  highest  part 
of  it.  Now  if  the  liighest  part  happens  to  be 
one  of  its  corners,  the  bees  will  arrange  them- 
sel\'es  and  begin  building  diagouaUj-  aci'oss  tlie 
frames  in  the  direction  of  the  lowest  point  of  tlie 
crown ;  and,  seeing  that  they  so  rapidly  turn 
their  hone}'  into  wax,  it  will  be  but  a  very  shoit 
time  before  thej'  will  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  their  combs,  and  these,  as  may  be  understood, 
will  not  be  along  the  guides  which  have  been 
placed  with  so  much  care  in  the  frames.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  the  bees  being  all 
within  the  hive,  the  bee-keeper  lifts  it,  and 
places  it  on  the  pedestal  it  is  to  occupy,  and 
then  with  the  rule  and  level  it  is  placed  in 
correct  position,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
bees.  They  had  taken  their  survey,  had  con- 
gregated at  their  work,  and  were  hanging  and 
working  at  a  certain  angle  with  the  side  of 
the  hive  ;  but  now  the  change  in  the  position 
of  the  hive  changes  also  the  position  of  their 
cluster,  and  they  find  that  their  foundations 
are  not  right,  but  that  the  guides  are  now  in 
correct  position  for  them  to  work  upon,  and 
without  leaving  the  foundations  they  have 
built,  they  endeavour  to  bring  them  into  use 
in  conjunction  with  the  guide,  and  so  the 
combs  become  twisted  and  irregular  through 
the  hive  having  been  improperly  placed  in  the 
first  instance.  The  moral  of  this  is,  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  keeping 
the   hive    in    an   accurate   position  whilst  left 


temporarily  upon  the  ground  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  swarm's  housing. 

Placing  the  Hive. — Lay  the  floor -board 
on  the  ground,  near  the 'dustering  swarm,  press 
it  firmly  down,  and  take  care  that  it  is  perfectly 
level,  take  a  sheet,  or  a  large  newspaper  (and 
if  the  latter  Tlte  Sfmidard  ought  to  be  chosen 
as  the  most  agreeable,  for  to  its  able  advocacy 
of  humane  bee-culture  in  September  last  both 
bees  and  bee-keepers  owe  it  an  everlasting  debt 
of  gratitude),  and  spread  it  over  the  floor-board, 
placing  some  stones  or  clods  upon  it  to  prevent 
it  being  disturbed  by  the  wind  ;  then  i^lace  the 
hive  upon  the  floor-board  with  its  back  raised 
about  an  inch,  and  supported  by  a  wedge  or 
stone  at  both  corners.  The  raising  of  the  back 
in  preference  to  the  front  places  the  hive  in  the 
exact  position  it  should  occupj'  when  placed  on 
its  stand,  and  permits  of  greater  facility  for 
straggling  bees  as  they  can  use  the  entrance 
also,  and  obtain  admission  on  all  sides.  The 
use  of  the  sheet  or  newsjjaper  is  to  prevent  the 
queen  and  her  escort  rushing  under  the  floor- 
board, which  they  are  liable  to  do  in  their 
hurry  to  hide  anywhere  out  of  the  way  of  their 
disturber. 

Catching  the  Swarm. — This  is  usually 
efiected  by  shaking  the  bees  from  the  tree 
into  a  straw  skep  and  bringing  them  to  the 
hive,  but  we  very  much  prefer  a  tin  pail  as 
it  nray  often  be  used  without  the  hands  being 
underneath,  and  in  descending  a  ladder  is 
much  more  easy  to  carry,  and  is  also  nuich 
easier  to  dislodge  the  bees  from.  If  the  bees 
are  on  a  branch  that  cannot  be  shaken,  a  bunch 
of  grass  (not  a  lightly  bound  wisp),  or  half-a- 
dozen  new  sprigs  from  raspberry-canes  (or 
something  similar),  should  be  used  as  a  brush, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  cluster  rapidly  but 
gently  brushed  into  the  pail  and  carried  to  the 
hive,  when  they  should  be  poured  out  on  to  the 
sheet  as  close  as  possible  to  the  back  that  they 
maj'  run  under  it  into  the  hive,  which  as  a 
I'ule  they  will  readily  do.* 


THE  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  WOODBURY 
HIVE— HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

Continuing  our  description  of  the  means  of 
manufacturing  this  useful  hive,  we  venture  to 
hope  that  our  readers  will  determine  to  avoid 
till-  yi((cc  above  the  frame,  or  at  any  rate  that 
they  will  keep  the  tops  of  the  frames  perfectly 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the  hive. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  doing  this,  even  sup- 
posing the  sjHice  should  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered necessary,  for  by  tacking  fillets  of 
|-iuch  deal  cither  round  the  top  of  the  hive  or 


*  The  conclusion  of  this  article  must  be  defen-ed  to 
oiu'  next. — Ed, 
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the  bottom  of  tlie  crown  or  adapting-board,  tbe 
desired  result  will  be  attained.  This  kind  of 
provision  is  made  in  the  Carr-Stewarton  hive, 
whose  crown-board  is  either  close  or  open  fit- 
ting, according  as  one  side  or  the  other  is 
turned  downwards.  If  flush  frames  are  deter- 
mined on,  the  same  material  of  which  their  top 
bars  are  formed  will  be  required  to  cover  the 
openings  at  the  sides  of  the  hive,  H,  k  ;  and  for 


HORIZONTAL  SECTION  OF  HIVE. 


these  purposes  a  piece  of  board,  of  17  inches 
length,  14  inches  wide  (nearly),  and  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  required.  It 
may  be  in  two  widths,  if  more  convenient,  as  it 
is  intended  to  be  cut  into  ten  1-inch  strips 
for  the  top  bars,  and  two  l|-inch  strips  for  the 
sides  at  h,  k.  Being  exactly  17  inches  long, 
these  latter,  when  nailed  on  the  tops  of  the 
hive-sides,  will  cover  both  of  them  flush  with  the 
front  and  back  of  the  legs,  and  will  enclose  the 
requisite  dead  air  in  the  spaces  marked  h  k. 
The  front  and  back  may  now  be  put  on,  and 
should  be  made  to  come  up  even  with  the  top 
of  the  frame-bars.     Being  only    of  9   inches 


VEETIOAL  SECTION  OF  HIVE. 


width,  these  boards  will  not  be  found  of  suffi- 
cient depth  when  on  to  reach  quite  to  the  floor- 
board, nor  is  it  intended  that  they  should,  for 
the  less  wall  there  is  that  actually  touches  the 
floor,  the  less  opportunity  will  there  be  of 
crushing  the  bees  between  them,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  at  n,  and  understood  with  reference  to 
the  sides  of  the  hive,  only  the  inner  walls  ex- 


cept in  the  front  will  touch   the   floor-boards 
when  in  position. 

The  floor-board  is  very  strongly  made,  being 
composed  of  a  frame  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  covered  on  both  sides  with  |-inch 
boards  well  bradded  to  the  frame.  The  frame 
is  made  of  two  strips,  a  b,  18^  inches  long  and 
1  inch  wide,  one  strip,  e,  13  inches  long,  of  the 
same  width,  one  ditto,  c,  of  equal  length,  but  a 
trifle  wider,  and  a  piece,  u,  also  13  inches  long 
and  about  4  inches  wide,  which  may  be  cut  to 
any  shape,  as  an  alighting  board.  These  are 
nailed  together  as  indicated ;  and  so  that  d  is 
fixed  two  inches  within  a  and  b,  as  shown  by 
dotted  line,  and  c  is  about  central  between  d 
and  E  ;  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  nailing, 
but  the  frame,  before  the  boards  are  nailed  on 
to  it,  should  be  '  offered  '  into  its  place  in  the 
hive,  so  that  if  any  easing  is  necessary  it  may 


be  done  before  the  floor-board  is  completed. 
The  casing  of  the  frame  will  require  four  pieces 
of  board  15  inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  unplaned,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  cut  them  square,  so  that  the 
frame  may  be  kept  square  by  them.  The  first 
piece  should  be  laid  on  a  b  e,  and  to  go  half  way 
on  to  c,  the  next  should  go  close  to  the  other  at 
c,  and  as  far  on  to  d  as  its  width  will  allow,  its 
top  edge,  which  comes  near  the  dotted  line, 
being  rounded  off  to  make  the  ascent  to  the 
hive  entrance  more  easy  for  the  bees :  the 
other  side  of  the  frame  should  then  be  similarly 
treated,  and  the  floor-board  will  be  complete. 
In  bradding  some  pains  should  be  taken  to 
drive  the  brads  at  different  angles  if  possible,  no 
two  being  alike,  and  a  careful  workman  will 
punch  them  into  the  wood,  to  increase  their 
holding  power  and  prevent  them  becoming 
rusty.  To  give  stability  to  the  legs  of  the  hive, 
and  prevent  them  sinking  into  soft  ground,  or 
to  hold  them  down,  if  planted  to  prevent  being 
turned  over,  a  wedge-shaped  j)iece  of  wood,  of 
the  same  width  as  the  legs  and  of  any  thick- 
ness desirable,  is  screwed,  with  its  thick  end 
downwards,  on  to  the  outside  of  each  leg,  thus 
forming  a  set  of  club-feet,  which  will  not 
easily  sink  into  or  draw  out  of  solid  earth.  To 
complete  the  stock-box,  three  strips  of  j-inch 
board  about  2  inches  wide  are  now  nailed  on  to 
its  bottom  edges  as  plinths,  to  prevent  the  rain 
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finding  its  way  between  the  bottom  of  the  hive 
and  the  floor-board  ;  those  at  the  sides  being  17^ 
inches  and  that  at  the  back  18  inches  in  length, 
and  all  having  their  outside  top  edges  and 
their  inside  bottom  edges  planed  away  to  throw 
off  the  water,  as  indicated  at  n.  Two  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  are  also  required,  as  shown,  to  go 
between  the  floor-board  and  the  runners,  to 
keep  the  former  in  position ;  they  should  be 
I4f  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  for  the  purpose.  A  porch  is 
also  requii'ed,  which  may  be  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  hive-builder,  that  exhibited  on  the  hive 
illustrated,  being  made  of  :|-inch  stuff,  with  a 
thin  rail  running  across  its  back,  through  which, 
a  screw  is  driven  into  the  front  of  the  hive, 
holding  the  porch  firmly,  yet  rendering  it  re- 
movable at  pleasvu'e. 

The  roof  or  super  cover  is  now  the  only  part 
undescribed  (except  the  frames),  and  this  being 
of  single  board  is  made  of  stouter  material 
than  that  which  forms  the  walls  of  the  hive, 
being  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness  before 
planing.  The  '  foundation '  of  the  thing  is, 
like  the  hive,  a  perfect  square,  but  is  a  little 
larger  on  all  sides,  to  admit  of  its  easy  removal 
and  replacing.  The  front  and  back  are  of  17| 
inches  in  length  and  9  inches  high  in  the 
centre,  and  are  cut  of  the  shape  indicated 
within    the   clear  Knes    surrounding  o.     This 
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prevents  the  necessity  for  chamfering  the  top 
edges  of  the  side  or  eave-boards,  which  fit  solidly 
on  to  the  front  and  back.  The  flat  top  or 
ridge-board  also  comes  sojidly  upon  the  wide 
piece  left  at  the  top,  which,  instead  of  being  a 
narrow  strip  with  short  grain  to  nail  to,  has 
plenty  of  strength  to  stand  any  amount  of  fair 
wear  and  nailing.  The  top-board  is  grooved  on 
both  under  edges,  to  secure  a  drip  and  prevent 
moisture  soaking  inwards.  Before  putting  on 
the  roof,  however,  the  sides  of  the  '  foundation  ' 
should  be  nailed  between  the  front  and  back, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  to  the  right 
and  left  of  o.  These  sides  will  be  of  about  16f 
inches  in  length  ;  it  is  impossible  to  give  accu- 
rate measurement,  because  one  can  never  know 
how  much  the  front  and  back  will  be  reduced 
in  thickness  by  planing.  Suffice  it,  then,  that 
the  sides  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to  cause 
the  front  and  back  each  to  project  1-1 6th 
of  an  inch  outside  the  hive,  and  must  them- 
selves project  as  much  at  the  sides,  making  the 


foundation,  as  before  said,  a  little  too  big.  The 
roof  we  have  already  nailed  on,  but  there  re- 
mains to  put  a  couple  of  screws  inside  up 
through  each  of  the  top  edges  of  the  side  or 
eave-boards  into  the  flat  ridge-board,  to  prevent 
'buckling,' and  to  run  a  plinth  all  round  the 
bottom  edge,  to  break  the  joint,  keep  out  the 
weather,  and  prevent  the  whole  roof  from 
moving  from  its  place  on  the  hive.  There  is  a 
very  great  advantage  in  having  flat  tops  to 
roofs,  as  they  offer  tables  to  lay  anything  upon. 
Many  a  knife,  screw-driver,  &c.  have  be?n  lost 
through  being  placed  upon  the  ground,  sloping- 
roofs  offering  no  convenience  of  the  kind,  and 
those  who  have  felt  the  comforts  of  such  aids  in 
an  apiary  are  likely  ever  to  eschew  the  fanciful 
and  ornamental  in  favour  of  the  practical. 

There  now  only  remains  the  making  of  the 
bar- frames  to  complete  our  hive,  and  thes' 
must  (or  should)  be  made  of  a  size  that  will 
leave  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
space  between  them  and  the  front,  back  and 
bottom  of  the  hive,  and  not  less  than  three- 
sixteenths.  These  are  most  important  dimen- 
sions, as  upon  them  hinges  success  or  otherwise 
in  manipulation.  Where  there  is  more  tlian  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  space,  bees  \vill  build  comb  ; 
where  less  than  three-sixteenths,  they  will  cram 
propolis  into  it,  either  of  which  proceedings  will 
cause  useless  labour  to  the  bees,  and  consequently 
their  master. 

In  making  frames,  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  true  in  shape,  so  that  they  shall  exactly  pre- 
serve the  spaces  round  them;  and  to  ensure  this 
we  have  made  a  frame-block,  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  frames  are  placed  before  being  nailed  toge- 
ther. It  is  very  simple  and  exceedingly  useful, 
but  we  must  defer  its  description  to  our  next 
number.* 

SUPERS  FOR  THE  HONEY  MARKET. 

The  experience  gained  at  the  late  Palace 
Show,  coupled  with  the  opinions  which  have 
since  been  expressed  regarding  the  necessity  for 
making  honey-combs  stored  in  supers  portable, 
have  caused  a  little  working  of  our  wits  1o  pro- 
duce a  means  by  which  that  desirable  object 
may  be  accomplished,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  production  of  a  super  of  which  the  accom- 
panying engraving  represents  one  section  only. 

Our  first  idea  was  to  make  a  large  number  of 
frames  of  suitable  dimcnsiims  of  an  inch  in 
width  all  round  (except  that  a  few  should  have 
a  slot  left  in  their  bottom  rails  to  admit  the 
bees,  as  will  be  presently  explained),    and    of 

*  Since  writinn-  the  above  we  have  received  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  frame-block  made  by  our  inpenioius  ami  vahiid 
friend  J.  M.  Hooker,  Esq.  of  "Sevenoaks,  which  tlircatens 
to  beat  ours  hollow.  May  we  hope  that  he  will 
Idndly  favour  us  vnth  a  drawing  that  we  may  illustrate 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  mutual  friends.— Kd. 
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exactly  the  same  size,  so  that  any  one  of  tiiem 
could  be  used  alone  in  a  super  adapted  for 
frames;  or  every  two  could  be  placed  together, 
with  wax-sheets  between,  to  form  sections  which 
could  be  placed  side  by  side  to  form  a  super 
capable  of  expansion  to  almost  any  extent,  and 
which,  being  (lirmhle  befweeii  each  sealed  honeij- 
cotnb,  would  afPord  easy  means  of  depriving  at 
any  time.  After  lengthened  consideration,  how- 
ever, we  determined  that  the  sections  would  be 
stronger,  more  manageable,  and  more  simple, 
yet  equally  effective  in   the   form   illustrated. 


For  size,  we  would  recommend  that  they  be 
8  inches  in  length,  4|  inches  in  height,  and 
2  inches  in  width,  all  outside  measure,  so  that 
being  uniform  they  may  always  be  readily  put 
together,  or  stowed  away  like  bricks.  The 
material  used  should,  for  the  top  and  bottom, 
be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  but  for  the  ends, 
as  they  will  have  to  receive  the  nails,  and  as 
upon  their  squareness  and  firmness  will  depend 
the  stability  of  the  structure,  half  an  inch  of 
thickness  will  be  required.  To  complete  a 
super  composed  of  these  sections  it  wiU  only  be 
necessary  to  place  a  piece  of  glass  at  either  end 
when  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  glass 
supers  will  be  obtained,  with  this  in  addition, 
that  the  super  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
in  size  at  will  to  suit  all  circumstances.  Already, 
in  imagination,  we  see  a  hive  covered  with  these 
sections,  each  of  which  stands  close  upon  the 
frames ;  and  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
stock  and  the  yield  of  honej^  so  are  the  bees 
being  admitted  by  slots  cut  out  of  such  sections 
as  rest  on  the  outsides  of  the  brood-nest  to  ad- 
mit '  all  the  honey-gatherers  of  the  end  (outside) 
combs,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  queen 
or  train  of  nurses  and  pollen-collectors  of  the 
central  section,' — a  facility  claimed  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  far-famed  Stewarton 
system,  see  p.  54,  Vol.  I.,  where  its  able 
exponent,  A  Meiifrcirs/iire  Bee-keeper,  carried 
away  by  his  affectionate  admiration  of  the 
system  by  which  hives  and  supers  may  be 
adapted,  '  telescope  fashion,  to  exactly  focus  all 
seasons  and  districts,  be  they  good  or  bad,'  says, 
as  if  prophetically  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
present  invention,  'The  shallowness  of  the 
supers,  too,  ensures  the  better  classification  of 
the   honey   with    th«    progressive    filling,    as 


alluded  to  above,  ensuring  the  thorough  com- 
pletion of  each,  which  enhances  very  much 
their  pecuniary  value.'  In  our  mind's  eye  we 
are  watching  the  sections  through  the  glass 
ends  ;  and  as  they  approach  coiupletion,  and 
symptoms  of  over-crowding  are  exhibited,  are 
delighted  with  the  idea  of  opening  the  super  in 
the  centre,  and,  moving  its  parts  to  the  right 
and  left,  insert  an  additional  section  into  the 
space  created ;  or,  by  transposing  them,  bring 
the  outside  unfinished  sections  to  the  centre, 
where  they  may  stand  a  better  chance  of  being 
completed,  and  thus  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  inducement  to  swarm  out ;  or,  what  is 
equally  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  a  colony,  the 
choking  of  the  breeding  apartment  with  honey, 
and  thus  preventing  the  all-important  increase 
of  its  population.  Or,  if  tempted  to  abstract  a 
comb  of  pure  honey — nectar  ncic/i/  rjathered  from 
the  blossoms  of  favourite  fruit-trees,  or  selected 
flowers,  in  their  season — -how  easy  is  it  to  do  so 
without  injury  or  undue  disturbance  of  the 
bees !  The  sealed  section  is  simply  removed, 
those  remaining  are  closed  iip,  and  the  bees  are 
little,  if  any,  the  wiser  or  worse.  There  is  no 
gaping  void  in  this  case,  no  check  in  the  honey- 
gathering,  through  it  being  necessary  for  the 
bees  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  clustering  to  build 
comb  there ;  but  they  are,  if  anything,  more 
concentrated,  and  more  likely  to  finish  their 
delightful  labour. 

Again,  we  see,  in  a  visionary  waj^,  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  the  second  Crystal  Palace  Bee 
Show  and  Honey  Fair  (?),  and  we  feel  sorry  for 
those  who  have  adhered  to  the  super  of  '  auld 
lang  syne.'  TJiey  cannot  remove  an  unfinished 
comb  from  a  super  without  creating  a  disqualifj'- 
ing  void  ;  they  may  have  an  immensely  superior 
weight  of  sealed  honey,  but  there  is  a  blot,  in 
the  Ibrm  of  an  emj^ty  or  imperfect  comb,  which 
seals  the  fate  of  what  may  have  been  '  a  study  ' 
during  the  whole  su.mmer,  but  is  now  an  un- 
finished work:  and,  with  a  shudder,  we  see  it 
'  left  out  in  the  cold.'  The  sectional  super  is, 
however,  in  an  entirely  different  category. 
Such  sections  as  contain  combs  which  are  un- 
finished are  not  exhibited,  ihej  are  set  aside  as 
decoys  for  next  year,  or  are  set  over  weak 
stocks,  or  over  colonies  which  are  subject  to  the 
'  Extractor,'  or  they  are  at  once  brought  under 
the  influence  of  that  powerful  aid,  that  they  may 
be  relieved  of  their  contents  before  the  honey 
becomes  granulated  in  the  cells.  Will  it  not 
be  charming  to  be  able  to  exhibit  sealed  combs 
onl}^  finished  work,  each  comb  as  exact  and 
true  in  its  sectional  frame,  as  were  those  ex- 
hibited, in  September  last,  in  the  Octagon  supers 
which  were  brought  from  Aj-r,shire  to  win  the 
admiration  of  the  Southern  English  world  ? 
Put  stop,  Mr.  Editor !  if  these  sections  are  all 
to  be  fac-similes  and  interchangeable,   who  is 
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to  know  where  tliey  may  have  been  firoduced 
when  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent 
pile,  '  the  produce  of  one  stock  of  bees  ?'  Well, 
we  take  the  hint ;  but  for  the  sake  of  having 
the  last  word,  would  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Schedule  of  Prizes,  and  rules  of  the  next 
Show,  are  not  yet  promulgated. 

In  preparing  these  sections  for  use,  on?  small 
nail,  the  head  of  which  is  left  sticking  up,  ^rould 
require  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  top  bar  parted 
as  shown ;  a  strip  of  the  wax  sheeting,  invalu- 
able in  such  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  all  supers, 
is  placed  between  as  indicated ;  the  moveable 
half  of  the  top  bar  is  restored  to  its  place,  and 
the  nail  driven  home  into  its  old  hole,  thereby 
effectually  securing  the  strip  of  wax-sheeting, 
and  rendering  the  section  fit  for  placing  on  the 
hive. 

The  strip  of  wax  should  project  downwards 
into  the  section  about  an  inch,  although  less 
will  do  ;  and  for  additional  secm-ity,  and  to  save 
the  bees  some  labour,  a  little  hot  wax  from  the 
wax-smelter  may  be  trickled  along  both  sides 
of  it,  to  glue  it  to  the  wood,  and  form  the  waxen 
angle  so  agreeable  to  the  bees.* 


SEEDS   OF   BEE-FLOWERS   FROM 
GERMANY. 

These  seeds  are  now  on  their  way  to  Eng- 
land hy  the  good  ship  Virgo,  and  comprise  the 
following,  amongst  which  may  be  recognised 
several  which  are  well  known  here : — First 
on  the  list  is  the  ■  recognised  'King  of  bee- 
flowers,'  Borago  Ofiicinalis,  an  annual  whose 
lovely  blue  bells  j-ield  a  profusion  of  delicious 
honey,  often  nearly  the  whole  year  round, 
while  its  leaves  remind  one  of  sultry  daj's  and 
spai'klmg  icy  beverages.  The  next  on  the  list 
is  the  rampant-growing  Melilot  or  Bokhara 
Clover ;  this  takes  two  years  to  come  to  per- 
fection— sown  one  3'ear,  it  forms  a  trefoil  plant 
a  few  inches  in  height,  and  during  winter 
slinks  almost  out  of  sight,  but  in  the  ensuing 
spring  it  rushes  to  a  height  of  from  four  to 
eight  feet,  growing  and  spreading  its  pretty 
foliage  till  it  becomes  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
lilac,  becoming  in  autumn  almost  white  with 
its  innumerable  spikes  of  blossom,  j'ielding 
honey  largelj'  and  a  most  delicious  perfume. 
The  next  is  oiu'  old  favourite,  Phacelia  Tenace- 
tifolia,  an  annual  which  has  very  pretty  fern- 
like  foliage,  and  bears  a  series  of  lilac  spikes, 
J'ielding  much  honey,  and  affording  great 
amusement  and  occupation  to  bees.  Reseda 
luteola   is  also  an  annual  of  whoso  habits  we 


*  And  now,  dear  readers,  after  all  oui'  laboui-,  we  find 
our  invention  has  been '  invented'  before,  has  been  u.'^ed  in 
America,  -.md  is  hiijlihi  rccuimiundciJ. — Ed.  Britk/i  Bee 
Juunint. 


know  little,  but  from  its  description  it  bears  a 
yellowish  buff  flower,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  two  to  four  feet.  Mignonette  is  an  old 
favourite,  and,  as  is  well  known,  an  annual. 
Balm  of  Gilead  is  the  next,  and  needs  little 
description ;  it  grows  two  feet  high,  and 
bears  a  blue  flower,  perennial.  Althea  Rosea 
Nigra  grows  to  a  height  of  six  feet,  also 
perennial,  bearing  a  black -brown  flower. 
Cj'noglossum  Officinale,  like  the  Melilot  clover, 
takes  two  years  to  come  to  maturity,  and  bears 
a  flower  of  '  violet-brown-red  colour  ; '  it  grows 
two  feet  in  height.  Hyoscyamus  Niger  is  an 
annual,  grows  three  to  four  feet  in  height, 
and  bears  a  yellowish  flower.  Centaurea  cyanus 
bears  a  blue  flower,  is  an  annual,  and  grows 
1§  feet  high.  Dracocephaluni  Moldavicum  is 
also  an  annual,  grows  one  foot  in  height,  and 
bears  a  whitish  flower  ;  and  the  last  on  the  list 
is  Gutierenezia  gj-mnospcrmoides,  an  annual 
with  a  prettj'  name  (?),  but  whose  habit  or  nature 
we  cannot  describe.  It  may,  however,  be 
accepted  as  a  first-class  bee -plant.  Our 
esteemed  correspondent  says,  '  While  I  was  in 
England  the  man  who  had  to  attend  to  my 
garden  was  one  of  the  tidy  sort,  and  ridded 
nearly  aU  away  that  did  not  look  like 
cabbages  or  potatoes.'  He  had  several  trial- 
seed-beds,  but  they  were  destroyed  through 
not  being  recognised  and  imderstood,  and 
the  young  plants  were  hoed  up  as  weeds,  that 
with  the  '  pretty  name '  being  amongst  the 
number. 

PLATES  FOR  IMPRESSING  WAX- 
SHEETS. 

In  this  matter  we  hope  we  shall  not  be 
treading  on  any  one's  privileges,  but  from 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  bee-keepers  generally 
to  obtain  the  wax-sheet  as  a  means  of  rivalling 
the  far-famed  Stewarton  supers  produced  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  (1874),  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  thejr  cannot  now  be  bought  '  for 
love  nor  money,'  wo  have  been  induced  to 
look  upon  the  wax-sheet  principle  as  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  bee- 
keeping, and  with  a  view  to  give  every  humane 
bee-keeper  who  wishes  for  straight  combs  in 
his  supers,  an  opportunity  of  ensuring  them 
at  the  smallest  possible  expense,  we  have,  by  the 
kindness  of 'A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper,'  and 
Messrs.  Geo.  Neighbour  and  Sons,  of  Regent 
Street,  obtained  a  pair  of  plates  after  four 
months  of  promises  from  others,  which  only 
ended  in  disappointment.  The  plates  are,  as  usu- 
ally made,  about  \2\  by  (J^  inches  superficial — a 
size  perfectly  unwarrantable  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  bee-keeping,  because  under  no 
circumstances  is  it  necessary  or  safe  to  use  the 
impressed  wax-sheet  of  a  greater  depth  than 
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from  I  to  1^  inclies  either  in  supers  or  stock- 
hives.  It  aj)pears  to  us  that  the  size  of  the 
plates,  and  the  necessity  for  corresponding 
vessels  for  wax-melting  and  presses  to  enable 
one  to  obtain  impressed  wax-sheets  12x6  in., 
hare  been  t/ie  obstruction  to  the  general  in- 
troduction of  the  principle,  added  to  which 
the  price  of  the  sheets  when  made  has  doubt- 
less been  a  helping  hindrance. 

From  the  present  time,  however,  we  hope  the 
aspect  of  things  will  be  changed ;  there  is  no 
real  reason  why  an}'  one  who  requires  wax-sheets 
less  thnn  two  inches  wide  should  be  corapelled 
to  purchase  machinery  for  making  them  three 
times  that  width,  and  therefore  having  ob- 
tained f/ie  pMes,  we  beg  to  say  we  have  m\d- 
tiplied  them,  and,  having  peculiar  facilities, 
can  supj^ly  them  of  any  reasonable  size  at 
2\d.  per  square  inch  super  measure.  At 
this  price  a  pair  of  plates  six  inches  long 
and  two  inches  wide,  long  and  deep  enough  for 
tin)'  super,  will  cost  five  shillings  only. 


ARTIFICIAL  POLLEN. 

In  districts  where,  through  the  protracted 
cold  weather,  natural  pollen  is  not  j'et  to  be 
found  in  any  qtiantit}',  the  flour  of  wheat,  r)'e, 
o  its,  or  peas,  may  be  ofiered  to  the  bees ;  we 
say  offered,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  will  take  it.  Stocks  that  need  pollen  will 
do  so,  provided  it  is  offered  in  a  tempting  way; 
but  when  the  natural  food  comes  in  it  will  be 
useless  to  place  it  before  them.  Tlie  jDlan  we 
have  found  simplest  and  best  is  to  procure 
some  stout  shavings  from  new  yellow  deal,  the 
balsamic  odour  from  which  has  a  peculiar  at- 
traction for  bees,  cut  them  into  shreds,  place 
them  in  a  dish,  and  dust  the  artificial  pollen 
upon  tliem.  An  inverted  Woodburj'  super 
(wood  and  glass)  forms  an  excellent  dish,  as  its 
high  sides  prevent  the  pollen  being  blown 
awaj'  by  the  wind,  and  it  is  most  amusing  (and 
instructive  too)  to  watch  the  earnest  little 
workers  preparing  the  flour,  and  loading  their 
thighs  with  tlieir  baby  food.  There  are  many 
other  ways  of  administering  the  substitute,  one 
of- which,  by  putting  it  into  flower- cups,  is  both 
novel  and  interesting,  ride  letter  on  p.  206. 


SYEUP  CAN. 


At  this  time  of  j'ear,  when  visiting  an 
apiary,  it  is  often  necessary  to  give  imme- 
diate relief  by  feeding,  and  many  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  do  so  in  a  clcanlj'  and  efficient 
manner.  The  engraving  exhibits  an  ordinary 
toilet  -  can,  costing  from  2s.  to  3s.  Qd.,  ac- 
cording to  size,  similar  to  those  we  have  had 
in  use    for  several  years.     To   render  it  per- 


fect (?),  and  according  to  sample  engraved, 
it  requires  a  cork  for  its  nozzle,  into  which  are 
fitted  three  or  four  quOls.     In  use,  if  a  bottle 


requires  filling  in  haste,  the  cork  must  be  re- 
moved, but  when  empty  combs  require  to  be 
fiUed,  which  in  practical  bee-keeping  is  not 
seldom,  then  commend  us  to  the  toilet-can  and 
its  three  quills.  As  a  sprinkler  to  be  used  a  la 
Lnngstroth  it  is  unequalled,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  perfectly  safe  from  the  visitation 
and  consequent  drowning  of  bees. 


ITALIAN  OFFICIAL  BAR-FRAME. 

The  bar  adopted  by  the  bee-keepers  through- 
out Italy  at  the  first  Congress  of  Italian  apicul- 
tui'ists,  on  December  7, 1871,  measures  11.7  in. 
in  length,  and  is  1  in.  wide  ;  it  has  two  straight 
wire  pins,  as  distance-guides,  one  on  each  side, 
at  1.5  distance  from  either  end. 


THE  CALEDONIAN  BEE  SOCIETY. 

The  Caledonian  Apiarian  and  Entomological  Society 
held  its  first  quarterly  meeting  on  24tli  March,  in 
Mclunes's  hotel,  Hutcheson  Street,  Glasgow.  There 
was  a  very  large  attendance;  the  Vice-President  was 
called  to  the  chair:  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  being 
read  and  approved,  the  constitution  of  the  Society  was 
then  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion was  finally  approved  of.  The  Vice-President  ex- 
hibited specimens  oi Halictus  morio,  Halictus  minutus, 
Halictus  flavipes,  Halictus  villosiis,  and  Halictus 
ruhicmidus.  The  next  meeting  will  take  place  in 
June,  when  several  of  the  members  are  to  read 
papers. 

In  turning  hives  bottom  upwards,  for  any  purpose, 
they  should  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  their  combs, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  thrown  out  of  perpen- 
dicular. A  hive  should  not  be  turned  over  so  that 
the  combs  lie  even  for  a  moment  in  horizontal 
planes,  as  their  weight  will  render  them  liable  to 
fall  from  their  .supports  and  crush  the  bees  and 
queen  into  a  mass  of  pudding. 
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*  J*  These  columns  are  o^ien  to  Subscribers,  so  that  their 
queries,  replies,  correspondence,  and  experiences,  may  be 
fully  and  faithfully  recorded:  and  for  the  discussion  of 
all  theories  and  systejns  in  Bee-culture,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  all  hives  and  appurtenances,  that  the  truth  regard- 
iny  them  may  be  ascertained.  The  Editor,  therefore,  must 
■not  be  expected  to  coincide  with  all  the  views  expressed  by 
the  various  writers.  All  C'orresponde7ice  is  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 

A  VISIT  TO  HANWELL. 

{From  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.) 
Not  to  the  Asylum,  altliougli  some  would  perhaps 
say  I  was  mad  enough  over  flowers  to  be  qualified  for 
it ;  not  to  the  Central  Schools,  although  I  did  go 
there,  and  should  be  quite  prepared  to  take  the 
defendant's  side  in  '  Senior  v.  Tufnell  ; '  but  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Bee  Journal,  the  well-known  Hanwell 
bee-master,  Mr.  Charles  Abbott  :  for  amongst  my 
cultures  I  have  for  many  years,  in  a  bungling  sort  of 
way,  kept  the  busy  little  things.  But  I  have  been 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  my  keeping.  I  had 
built  a  bee-house,  into  which  the  wax-moth  had 
come  and  destroyed  two  of  my  best  hives,  and  which 
I  had  demolished  accordingly.  I  have  long  thought 
that  if  I  kept  bees  at  all  it  should  be  in  not  quite  so 
unscientific  a  way  as  I  had  done;  and  this  feeling 
was  intensified  by  seeing  the  wonderful  exhibition  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  last  year,  and  hearing,  and  indeed 
beholding,  the  amazing  results  produced  by  bee-keepers 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  more  especially 
in  Scotland.  And  so,  as  business  led  me  to  Hanwell, 
I  determined  to  utilise  the  visit  for  this  purpose ;  and 
having  corresponded  with  Mr.  Abbott,  felt  sure,  from 
the  tone  of  his  letters,  that  I  should  be  received  with 
courtesy  and  initiated  into  everything  that  I  as  a 
novice  might  require  information  upon.  There  were 
some  three  or  four  things  I  wished  to  get  evidence 
upon  : — 1st,  What  sort  or  hives  were  the  best,  wood 
or  straw  ;  2nd,  whether  the  use  of  the  quilt  was 
advisable  or  not  ;  and  3rd,  the  value,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  Ligurian  bees. 

I  found,  as  I  have  often  done  with  the  most  suc- 
cessful growers  of  flowers,  that  the  place  where  Mr. 
Abbott  •  cultivates '  his  favourites  wa.s  not  at  all  a 
likely  place  to  look  for  thorn.  There  was  no  fine  and 
open  space,  no  fragrant  dell  or  brilliant  parterre, 
but  I  turned  into  a  small  cottage  yard  in  the  street 
of  the  long  straggling  village  of  Hauwell ;  and  there, 
in  a  small  square  back  garden,  were  in  all  directions 
hives  of  all  sorts,  and  here  have  the  experiments 
been  made  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  Bee 
Journal,  and  which,  while  they  have  produced  so 
much  controversy,  have  also  led  to  such  good  prac- 
tical results. 

And  now  as  to  the  question  of  hives.  Of  course 
now-a-days  nothing  but  bar-liives  will  do  ;  but  the 
question  is,  What  sort  of  bar-hives  shall  they  be — 
of  straw  or  wood  ?  and  if  of  wood  which  is  the  best  ? 
The  wooden  bar  hives  are  all  more  or  less  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  Woodbury  liive  ;  and  as  I  am  not 
inviting  a  buzz  about  my  ears,  and  probably  a  sting 
or  two  into  the  bargain — (for  writers  on  bees  seem 


sometimes  as  if  they  had  stolen  some  of  the  poison- 
bags  of  their  little  pets  and  dipped  their  pens  in 
them) — by  disparaging  this  or  that  hive,  I  am  only 
going  to  say  what  I  saw  that  pleased  me.  There 
was,  first  of  all,  the  wonderfully  cheap  Woodbury  that 
gained  the  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  which  is 
made  for  3s.  :  this  ought  to  be  largely  used  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  induce  our  cottagers  to  give  up 
their  barbarous  practice  of  destroying  the  bees. 
Then  there  was  Mr.  Abbott's  own  hive,  which  struck 
me  as  being  a  most  admirable  one,  and  which  is  made 
for  25s.  complete,  or  with  some  further  improvements 
for  35s.  This  hive  seems  to  me  to  have  all  the 
advantages  of  a  Woodbury,  and  to  be  superior  to  it 
in  some  points,  which  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  for 
me  to  enter  upon  here.  So  highly  did  I  think  of  it 
that  I  am  going  to  have  one  for  my  new  start  in  bees 
this  year. 

And  now  as  to  the  quilt.  I  have  seen  some  very 
hard  things  said  against  it,  while  others  have  been 
equally  loud  in  its  praise.  Now  I  examined  several 
hives  here,  and  I  saw  no  trace  whatever  of  the  damp 
which  is  said  to  be  engendered  by  it.  The  corners  of 
the  hives  were  perfectly  dry,  and  there  if  anywhere 
damp  would  collect.  I  had,  too,  an  opportunity  of 
contrasting  it  with  the  ordinary  board  covering.  A 
hive  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Abbott  in  which  the 
combs  were  all  crooked,  and  which  he  was  going 
to  straighten.  This  had  not  been  opened  ;  and  so, 
as  there  was  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  he  opened  it  in  my 
presence.  A  great  deal  of  damp  had  collected  on  the 
floorboards  and  on  the  crowns  :  so  that  on  this  point, 
therefore,  I  was  quite  satisfied.  And  then  in  the 
facility  which  it  afforded  for  examining  the  bees 
I  think  there  is  a  great  advantage  :  there  is  no 
unscrewing  of  boards,  but  by  just  simply  lifting  up 
the  piece  of  carpet  you  liave  a  complete  command  of 
the  hive.  So  here  again  my  visit  had  the  efl'ect 
of  determining  me  to  adopt  the  quilt — which,  by-the- 
by,  is  a  queer  name  to  give  it,  (ox  it  is  in  reality  simply 
a  tidy  square  of  carpet.  You  can  of  course  put  any- 
thing else  on  this  for  warmth,  and  either  cover  with 
a  board  or  the  old  cottagers'  plan  of  an  inverted  pan. 

And  now  with  regard  to  Ligurians.  It  would  ill 
become  one  who  is  a  novice  to  enter  into  any  dispute  on 
this  point,  or  to  decide  between  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who 
I  see  has  strongly  decried  them,  and  others  who 
approve  of  them  ;  and  yet  I  gather  from  his  letter 
that  greater  results  have  been  obtained  from  them 
than  from  the  Britishers.  Tliere  is  one  advantage 
they  possess — they  are  so  much  more  gentle,  and  to 
timid  bee-keepers  this  is  an  advantage  not  to  be 
despised ;  and  from  what  I  could  see  with  Mr. 
Abbott  I  should  decidedly  give  a  vote  in  their  favour. 
They  are  also  very  pretty,  but  I  do  not  think  my 
decision  was  influenced  by  the  '  prisoner  at  the  bar 
being  of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  bee-keeping  is  entering  on 
a  new  phase  in  England.  We  have  had  stores 
which  we  have  wasted,  and  continued  practices  which 
are  barbarous  and  wasteful ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  we  do  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  by  over- 
refinement.  Bee-palaces  such  as  I  saw  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  are,  I  think,  abominations  ;  and  if  this 
is  avoided, and  a  kindly  and  teaching  spirit  manifested 
by  those  who  are  adepts,  I  am  sure  great  benefit  to 
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tlie  comramiity  at  large  will  be  tlic  i-esnlt,  and 
amongst  those  who  are  helping  to  this  end  we  may 
safely  reckon  Mr.  Abbott  and  his  Bne  Journal. — 
D.,  Deal. 

ARTIFICIAL  POLLEN. 

Having  heard  so  mrcli  lately  abont  snpplying  bees 
in  early  spring  with  artificial  pollen,  and  knowing 
that  some  of  my  stocks  were  deficient  in  their  stores 
of  that  all-necessary  article  of  baby-food,  I  resolved, 
the  other  day,  to  consnlt  the  '  anthorities,'  and  try 
the  plan  of  supplying  flour  in  lieu  of  pollen.  The 
'  instructions'  given,  both  by  'our  own  Journal'  and 
others,  were  so  explicit  that  no  one  could  err  in 
carrying  them  out,  and  when  all  was  ready  I  placed 
tlie  trays  or  boxes  of '  artificial '  in  conspicuous  places 
about  tlie  garden.  The  day  was  fine,  our  favourites 
were  out  in  thousands;  but  they  would  alight  every- 
where but  on  the  flour. 

I  dropped  a  little  honey  on  one  of  the  trays,  and 
some  oil  of  anise  on  another,  as  recommended  by  a 
scientific  '  authority  '  in  a  contemporary.  They  soon 
came  and  licked  up  the  honey,  but  they  would  not  go 
near  the  perfume,  but  seemed  to  give  it  a  wide  berth, 
although  it  is  said  they  are  '  very  fond  of  it.' 

When  the  honey  was  all  sucked  up  they  left  the 
box  also,  so  after  a  time  I  gathered  in  all  my  trays, 
and  in  passing  a  bed  of  crocuses  in  full  flower,  I  in- 
cidentally pitched  the  contents  among  them  and 
thought  no  more  of  it.  In  watching  a  bee  on  a 
yellow  crocus  to-day,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  little 
pellets  on  her  legs  were  white  instead  of  yellow,  and 
at  first  I  could  not  understand  how  the  pollen  of  a 
crocus  could  be  white;  but  a  little  closer  observation 
showed  the  little  sprite  was  collecting  some  of  my 
discarded  flour  off  the  inside  of  one  of  the  flowers. 
The  hint  was  not  lost,  and  I  at  once  got  a  handful  of 
flour  and  dropped  a  pinch  into  every  open  bloom  ; 
and  the  consequence  w'as  that  in  an  liour  or  so  my 
bees  were  crowding  into  every  hive  in  that  garden 
loaded  with  white  pellets  in  their  baskets,  and  they 
have  finished  up  this  day  with  a  hum  of  mirth  and 
gladness  that  spring  has  returned  with  peace  and 
plenty  over  all  the  land. 

Happy  motto  of  all  this  is — If  you  cannot  get  your 
bees  to  take '  artificial'  pollen  outof  a  tray,  box, or  any 
form  of  artificial  receptacle,  put  it  into  the  cup  formed 
by  nature  in  the  beautiful  flower  of  the  crocus,  or 
into  the  flower  of  any  other  plant  from  which  bees 
collect  pollen,  and  if  they  do  not  take  it  rest  assured 
they  do  not  require  any  artificial  nitrogenous  matter. 
—J.  S.,  March  23,  1875. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  AMERICA- 
SECTIONAL  SUPERS. 

Seeing  in  the  February  No.  of  British  Bee  Journal 
just  received  the  effect  of  the  cold  weatlier  you  Jiavc 
had  in  England  on  the  bees,  how  would  the  weather  we 
have  had  in  America  suit  you  ?  From  the  1st  of 
January  until  the  20th  of  February,  the  temperature 
would  average  about  10°  Fahr.  below  zero,  and  several 
times  it  has  been  as  low  as  26°  below  zero.  It 
has  been  a  hard  winter  here  for  bees  left  on  their 
summer  stands,  and  in  winter  depositories  also  where 


the  temperature  went  much  below  the  freezing-point, 
and  continued  so  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  where 
the  temperature  has  been  from  30°  to  40°  Fahr.,  the 
bees  have  done  well  so  far  as  I  know.  The  weather 
has  not  been  so  that  bees  could  have  a  good  fly  here, 
since  the  20th  of  November,  1874,  and  since  the  10th 
of  January  the  roads  have  been  badly  blocked  with 
snow  ;  and  the  ground  is  frozen  from  3  to  5  feet 
deep,  according  to  the  exposure,  and  there  is  ice  on 
the  Mississippi  river  30  inches  in  thickness.  I  see 
you  have  had  some  difficulty  in  selling  your  surplus 
honey,  I  think  if  you  would  adopt  the  American 
style  of  boxes  or  frames  for  comb-honey,  that  is, small 
frames  to  hold  from  IJ  to  2  lbs.  each,  and  enough 
of  them  put  together  to  form  a  continuous  box  across 
the  hive,  you  would  do  better.  The  frames  are  made 
out  of  stuff  1  \  inches  wide,  for  top  and  ends ;  and 
bottom  1  inch  wide,  the  frame  when  nailed  together 
is  about  6  inches  square,  the  material  about  f  inch 
thick.  When  the  frames  are  made  true,  the  edges 
come  together  nicely,  so  by  having  a  glass  in  the  two 
end  frames  it  is  similar  to  a  large  box  ;  but  for  sale 
purposes  can  be  divided  to  suit  the  customers.  By 
placing  guide-combs  in  the  under-side  of  top  piece  of 
frame,  you  get  most  all  of  the  comb  built  in  the  frames 
nicely,  so  they  '  will  separate  without  having  the 
honey  i-un  out.  Such  frames  sell  with  the  honey 
without  any  deduction,  so  the  apiarian  gets  the  cost  of 
frames  back  as  well  as  having  his  honey  in  a  more 
saleable^hape  for  the  masses  of  honey  purchasers,  and 
fifty  such  frames  will  be  sold  to  one  box  holding  20 
lbs.  or  more,  and  the  honey  will  sell  at  higher  prices 
as  it  is  in  shape  to  suit  purchasers. 

The  Extractor  is  also  a  very  necessary  implement 
in  the  apiary,  if  for  nothing  more  than  to  keep  the 
honey  out  of  the  brood  apartment  of  the  hive,  so  the 
queen  will  have  all  the  room  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  strength  of  the  stock,  to  gather  the  surplus  honey, 
as  if  there  is  so  much  honey  in  the  hive  that  the 
queen  cannot  deposit  eggs,  there  is  not  enough  bees 
raised  to-  gather  much  surplus  in  any  shape. — 
R.  R.  Mdrphy,  Fulton,  III,  U.  S.  A.  March  2, 
1875.     24°  North  latitude. 

[Pi'om  the  above  it  would  appear  that  our  sectional 
super  is  not  a  new  idea,  as  we  supposed  when  wiiting  the 
description  of  it  on  another  page.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  thought  for  a  long  time,  and  the  engraving,  p.  202, 
cut  from  a  model,  has  been  in  hand  for  uearly  six  weeks. 
We  mention  this  lest  we  might  be  mistaken  for  robbers 
of  of  her  men's  ideas,  a  class  of  persons  too  common  just 
now. — Ed.] 

DANISH  QUEEN-CAGES. 

Your  seeds  having  been  forwarded  along  with 
those  ordered  for  ray  own  iise  for  the  flower-garden, 
I  have  opened  the  box,  and  packed  in  one  or  two 
small  articles  of  utility  that  may  amuse  you  in  the 
bee-keeping  way.  I  liave  put  one  queen-oage  for 
frame-hives  ;  one  for  dome-hive  or  skcp,  but  which 
can  be  used  for  framc-hivc  where  a  round  feeding- 
hole  is  in  the  cover-board ;  one  solitary  or  small  cage 
for  confining  queens  in  the  hive,  when  wanting  to 
stop  breeding,  as  in  foul  brood-hives, or  it  may  be  used 
twenty  dift'ercnt  ways  as  will  suggest  themselves  in 
practical  bee-keeping;  one  cell-knife  for  examining 
single  cells  in  case  of  sickness  in  the  hive,  &.c. ;  two 
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honey-tastei-s  of  bone,  one  for  fluid ;  the  other  for 
stiffened  honey ;  one  feeding-plate  for  bottle-feeding. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  speak  of  queen-cages; 
those  that  I  saw  at  the  Crystal  Palace  did  not  suit 
my  fancy  in  any  way,  first,  as  regards  the  material, 
they  were  made  of  copper,  or  coppered  wire,  or  zinc, 
any  of  which  are  bad  in  a  hive.  Secondly,  there 
was  no  security  to  the  poor  queen  inside,  as  tlie  wires 
and  holes  were  so  wide  and  large  that  the  bees 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  stinging  her  through 
or  between  them ;  and  every  bee-keeper,  who  has 
watched  the  little  vixens,  must  have  seen  how  ready 
and  quick  they  sometimes  are  with  their  stings  on  a 
queen  being  put  to  them,  at  others  receiving  her  well ; 
besides  being  so  very  inconvenient  for  tlie  bees  and 
queen  to  walk  over.  Thirdly,  the  apparatus  for 
opening  is  not  simple,  cpiiet,  and  without  danger  of 
crushing  bees  or  disturbing  the  queen  inside. 
Fourthly,  what  I  have  wondered  at  is,  that  there  were 
none  provided  with  a  honey-pot,  in  which  the  queen 
and  her  consorts  could  have  a  short  supply  in  the 
cage,  for  there  is  no  doubt  a  three  days'  hunger  tour 
is  neither  agreeable  nor  good  for  a  queen,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  many  get  this  tour,  and  are  perhaps 
so  weak  when  released,  that  they  succnnib  to  it,  or  tlie 
bees  reject  them  ;  and  if  it  is  intended  that  the  out- 
siders shall  feed  her  it  is  at  times  a  mistake,  for  if 
they  are  at  enmity  with  her  at  first,  they  will  not 
feed  her, — nay,  good  as  they  are,  they  are  not  such 
good  Samaritans.  Again,  if  the  cage  is  made  so 
narrow  as  to  go  just  between  two  combs  so  that 
the  inmates  can  cater  for  themselves,  then  there 
is  but  little  room  for  the  outsiders  to  make  her 
acquaintance. 

Now  for  my  own,  first,  the  material  is  tinned,  and 
has  no  poisoning  effect,  even  if  the  bees  lick  it. 
Secondly,  the  net  is  open  enough  for  ventilation,  but 
not  so  open  as  to  allow  them  to  sting  through  with- 
out great  difficulty,  besides  being  so  arranged,  that 
the  confined  queen  can  find  security  on  tlie  top  or 
bottom,  where  she  is  quite  safe  and  the  net  is  not 
difficult  for  her  to  travel  over.  Thirdly,  the  opening 
arrangement  is  so  simple  and  quiet  in  its  working, 
that,  if  done  slowly,  the  bees  would  not  notice  it,  and 
no  bee  can  be  crushed  or  hurt.  And  fourthly,  though 
not  least,  there  is  a  small  bono  honey-pot  in  each 
cage,  which  will  hold  a  supply  for  more  days  or 
hours  than  necessary,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
queen  suffering,  for,  if  even  her  own  consorts  are  so 
ungallant,  she  can  help  herself:  and  who  knows,  if  it 
is  not  the  same  with  bees  as  with  men,  that  tliey 
are  always  readiest  to  lielp  tliose  who  can  help  them- 
selves, and  so  receive  her  with  a  better  welcome. 
Again,  in  putting  a  new  queen  in  a  hive,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  hive  first  to  see  how  the  brood  is,  or 
at  least  what  stage;  and  when  this  takes  place  two  of 
the  frames  can  be  left  a  little  apart,  and  make  clear 
way  for  the  cage,  and  room  all  round  for  the  bees  to 
walk  round  the  cage,  and  indulge  their  small  talk 
rcgaiding  the  events  of  the  times,  and  give  more 
scope  for  them  making  her  acquaintance;  no  doubt 
some  of  the  lower  class  only  wishing  her  released, 
and  luck  with  her,  that  they  might  clean  the 
honey-pot  out  after  lier  departure.— J.  S.  Woon, 
Denmark. 


MR.  COWAN'S  SYSTEM  OF  WORKING 
THE  BAR  AND  FRAME  HIVE. 

-  Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  my 
letter  to  you  describing  my  method  of  working  the 
bar  and  frame  hive  ?  <Jn  p.  186,  instead  of  'sheet 
of  jt'-j  perforated  zinc,'  it  should  be  7,^  perforated 
zinc,  as  the  worker-bees  cannot  pass  through  the 
former,  but  do  so  readily  through  the  Jj-inch  per- 
forations. One  of  the  advantages  of  using  this  zinc 
is  that  pollen  cannot  be  stored  in  supers,  as  it  is 
rubbed  off  the  workers'  legs  as  they  push  their  way 
through  the  holes.  The  weather  has  been  so  very 
cold  here  that  I  have  only  commenced  operations  on 
two  hives,  both  of  which  had  a  good  sprinkling  of 
brood  and  had  not  a  single  mouldy  comb.  I  have 
provided  my  bees  with  artificial  pollen,  which  they 
seem  to  enjoy  amazingly. — T.  W.  Cowan,  Horsham, 
March  20. 

As  one  of  the  first  correspondents  who  asked 
Mr.  Cowan  how  he  worked  his  hives  to  obtain  such 
a  large  quantity  of  super  honey  (viz.  707  lbs.  from 
twelve  stocks  of  bees),  it  now  becomes  my'  duty  as 
well  as  pleasure,  to  return  bim  my  hearty  thanks  for 
his  very  valuable  communications  given  to  this 
Journal,  which  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  read 
and  studied  over  with  the  greatest  pleasure  by  its 
subscribers,  together  with  your  able  leading  article. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  ask 
Mr.  Rusbridge  for  his  mode  of  management  (as  he 
objects  to  small  openings  being  given  to  the  supers), 
seeing  that  in  your  advertising  columns,  he  is  the 
manufacturer  of  specially  made  hives,  only  the  pur- 
chasers of  which  will  receive  those  particulars.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  with  your  leading  article  and  Mr. 
Cowan's  system,  bee-keepers  in  general  need  not 
despair  of  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  fine  super- 
houey,  weather  and  district  being  suitable. — A  Lake 
Lancashiee   Bee-keeper. 


THE    QUILT. 


{Seep.  187.) 
I  may  say,  in  answer  to  your  question,  that  I 
always  winter  my  bocs  under  a  shed,  that  is,  merely 
a  roof,  but  ojien  on  all  sides,  against  which  I  place 
wicker  hurdles,  or  anything  which  comes  to  hand, 
whenever  I  expect  a  driving  rain  or  snow;  and,  as  an 
additional  protection,  I  generally  cover  each  hive 
with  superphosphate  or  guano-bags,  after  they  have 
been  carefully  washed  and  bleached.  But,  in  the 
ease  of  the  hive  alluded  to,  I  may  say  that  the 
flannel,  with  folds  of  blotting  between,  I  lay  on  the 
bars;  on  this  I  place  a  board,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  top  feeding,  if  rwpiired,  and  upon  this  I 
keep  a  bell-glass,  to  assist  in  ventilating  the  hive, 
upon  which  1  always  keep  a  Utile  bolster,  (larlly 
tilled  with  feathers,  pushing  one  end  into  the  other, 
so  that  it  acts  like  an  old-l'ashioned  nightcap.  This 
combination  appears  to  have  answered  admirably. 
You  will  understand  that  I  use  the  board  on  the 
top  of  this  hive  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  my 
qnilt  off.  You  ask  if  I  can  account  for  the  quilt 
being  so  wet .'     Yes  ;  it  was  just  as  tlie  severe  frost 
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was  leaving  us  that  I  discovered  it,  and  have  no 
doubt  the  very  severe  frost  iced  the  moisture  in  the 
quilt ;  hut,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this,  I  intend 
adopting  the  hint  in  'our  Journal'  of  placing  a  layer 
of  straw  upon  them,  upon  which  I  shall  throw 
the  bags.  This,  I  think,  will  allow  moisture  to 
escape,  and  prevent  the  frost  reaching  it  while  es- 
caping. 

My  chief  reason  for  writing  was,  that  I  thought 
you  and  your  system  had  been  misrepresented,  and 
that,  without,  as  I  consider,  a  fair  trial.  Accept  my 
apology  for  troubling  you  to  write,  and  allow  me  to 
remain, — A  Hampshire  Bee-keeper,  Warnhorough, 
Hants. 

[A  Fortnight  Later.] 

I  much  regret  to  tell  you  that  although  I  sent  you 
so  flattering  an  account  of  the  well-being  of  my  bees 
in  the  bar-frame  hives,  with  quilt  over,  I  have  just 
found  that  they  are  dead.  I  have  removed  the 
covering,  found  it  quite  dry,  have  removed  the  bars, 
and  the  combs  are  free  from  dampness  or  discolor- 
ation of  any  kind.  The  centre  comb  has  brood  in 
it,  only  recently  dead,  the  hives  are  bright,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  that  death-like  smell  which  we 
usually  find  in  a  hive  with  disease.  Part  of  the  bees 
were  clustered  on  the  brood,  and  extended  to  one 
side  of  the  hive  where  they  have  consumed  all  their 
food,  but  they  had  a  quantity  of  their  own  stored 
food  in  the  bars  on  the  side  of  the  hive,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  they  had  a  feeder  on  the  top  of 
the  quilt  filled  with  honey,  with  a  very  small  opening 
in  quilt  through  which  they  could  get  at  it.  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  .show  the  cause  of  death,  unless  it 
was  fliat  the  severity  of  the  weather  had  so  benumbed 
them,  that  they  could  not  shift  round  to  their 
reserved  store. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you  for  your 
opinion  in  this  matter.  I  so  much  the  more  regret 
the  loss  of  them  as  I  had  hoped  to  point  to  them  as 
an  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  quilt  system  ;  and  I 
am  far  from  thinking  that  the  quilt  had  anything  to 
do  with  their  failure.  I  dare  say  this  case  (if  known) 
to  those  opposed  to  the  quilt,  would  give  some 
apparent  support  to  their  notions. — A  Hampshire 
Bee-Keeper. 

[Note. — This  is  just  suck  a  case  as  we  had  ia  our 
mind  when  penning  a  few  words  on  hives,  which  ap- 
peared in  p.  125  of  the  Journal  for  December  last.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  paragraph 
near  top  of  light-hand  column.— Ed.] 


I  am  pleased  to  find  our  Editor's  '  quilts '  have 
come  off  so  triumphant  during  this  very  trying 
winter,  and  that  many  others  have  been  in  like  happy 
case ;  but  if  several  gentlemen  who  have  personally 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject  of  hive-coverings,  would 
relate  their  experience  it  would  be  found  such  good 
luck  is  not  universal.  Now  with  the  coverings  used  by 
Mr.  W.  Broughton-Carr,  I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  to  disagree.  I  do  not  call  them  quilts  at 
all,  such  as  our  Editor  recommends  ;  a  simple  square 
of  carpet,  supplemented  by  nice  soft  straw,  is  a  very 
different  affair  from  a  bed  of  carpets  or  such-like 
material,  though  even  this  is  not  likely  to  be  amiss 
in  a  well-made,  close-covered  hive,  such  as  Messrs. 


Abbott's  or  Cheshire's  ;  but  where  such  a  covering  is 
on  any  form  of  hive  exposing  the  edge  of  the  textile 
fabrics  to  the  atmosphere,  capillary  attraction  of  the 
moisture  of  our   climate  will  probably  convert  the 
whole  into  the  rotten  mouldy  mass,  such  as  I  found 
the  only  one  so  covered  in  my  garden ;  and  the  above 
words  not  being  originally  mine,  prove  my  case  was 
not  unique.     The   extracts  from  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  given  in  our  Journal  of  February,  if  care- 
fully read,  I  think  tend  to  confirm  my  opinion,  the 
Americans  using  in  preference  to  a  quilt  a  mat  of 
straw  or  such-like  material,  which  are  advertised  and 
sold  there.     I  can  conceive  nothing  better  for  a  hive- 
covering  than  a  nice  firm-made  straw  mat  with  a 
square  piece  of  Brussels  carpet  underneath  ;  and  this, 
I  think,  would  give  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
straw  hive  over  the  wooden  one.     I  should   like  to 
see  Mr.  Lee  or  other  hive-makers  turn  out  such  an 
article  for  our  next  Show  ;  and  if  at   a  low  price  I 
think  they  would  sell  readily,  various  sizes  could  of 
course  be   made.     Mr.  W.  B.  Carr  is  in  error   to 
suppose  I  have  made  any  lead  to  do  away  with  hive- 
covering  altogether ;  but  the  case  I  quoted  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  of  success.    How  often  do  stray  bees, 
located  in  roofs  and  such-like  places,  have  their  combs 
closely   covered   and  surrounded  ?     Only  this  very 
week  I  was  asked  by  a  gentleman  to  advise  him  how 
to   utilize  a  stock  of  bees  that  had   been   on   his 
premises  for  many  years  ;  and  on  inspecting  them, 
found  the  combs  built  between  a  kind  of  double  wall 
of  a  stable,  several  feet  from  the  roof,  and  many 
more  from  the  groufid.     Some  one  had   broken   into 
them  from  the  front,  leaving  a  gap  of  several  feet  in 
the  wall,  the  bees  merely  moved  a  few  inches  laterally, 
where  they  had  flourished  for  years,  with  the  cold 
east  wind  blowing  full  into  the  gap,  and  any  amount 
of  open  space,  three  sides  out  of  six.     Now  I  will  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  I  firmly  believe  bees  will  winter 
quite  as  safely,  without  any  covering  whatever  (of 
course  properly  protected  from  rain),  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  would  require  much  more  food,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  recommend  it. — John  Hunter, 
Eaton  Jiise,  Ealing. 

[We  have  never  recommended  '  a  bed  of  carpet;'  oiu' 
general  du'sctions  have  been  to  use  a  square,  layer,  or 
thickness  of  carpet,  sm'mounted  by  some  kind  of  porous 
material.  '  A  well-made,  close-eovered  hive'  is  exactly 
the  thing  which  will  cause  the  mischief  Mr.  Hunter 
deprecates.  The  capiUary-attraction  theory  is  a  myth. 
Straw  is  much  more  capillary  than  carpet,  yet  we  don't 
hear  of  wheat-ricks  becoming  rotten  by  '  capillary  attrac- 
tion of  the  moistm'e  of  our  climate.'— Ed.  British  See 
Journal.^ 

WINTERING   BEES   IN   GLASS   OBSER- 
VATORY  HIVES. 

Mr.  Joseph  Torry,  on  page  148,  British  Bee 
Journal,  says,  from  finding  his  bees  dead  in  his 
glass-hive  last  January,  '  I  deduce  from  the  above 
that  glass-hives  are  not  fit  to  winter  bees  in.'  _  Now, 
for  a  great  number  of  years  I  have  kept  bees  in  my 
improved  glass  observatory  revolving  bar -frame 
hives ;  the  four  sides  and  top  of  which  are  composed 
of  layers  of  glass,  and  I  have  never  lost  a  stock 
of  bees  in  one  of  them  yet. 

I  think  1  cannot  do  better,  for  the  benefit  of  bee- 
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keepers,  than  to  send  you  a  copy  of  an  article  I 
wrote  for  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  of  Feh.  15th, 
1868,  page  157  :  '  My  observatory  hives  are  kept 
in  an  open  latticed  arbour,  and  are  always  exposed, 
winter  and  summer,  to  the  light  and  cold,  and  are 
the  warmest  hives  in  winter  of  any  Irind  of  hive  I 
have  tried,  either  made  of  wood  or  straw.  The 
thermometers  in  the  hives  (observations  of  which 
have  been  taken  for  a  number  of  years,  three  times 
each  day,  all  the  year  round)  indicate  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  about  four  degrees  in  December  and 
January,  and  four  and  a  half  degrees  in  February, 
higher  than  the  mean  temperature  inside  my  other 
wood  or  straw  hives. 

The  bees  do  better  in  these  glass  hives  in  winter 
and  summer  than  in  any  other  I  have  ever  tried,  and 
I  have  never  lost  a  stock  in  one  of  them  yet,  and 
fewer  bees  die  in  them  during  the  winter  than  in 
any  of  my  other  hives.  The  great  success  of  these 
glass  hives  is  caused  by  their  being  made  with 
several  layers  of  glass,  with  a  space  of  confined  air 
between  each,  as  confined  air  is  a  better  non-conductor 
of  heat  than  anything  else  we  know  of ;  and  the 
reason  I  adopted  this  plan  was,  that  I  noticed 
the  bees  (in  some  hives  with  one  glass  side  each  my 
father  got  made  in  1806)  always  went  the  farthest 
from  the  glass  side  in  winter. 

In  1844  a  gentleman  went  to  Russia,  and  when 
■  he  returned  he  told  me,  that  it  was  so  cold  there  in 
winter,  that  in  their  cotton  factories  they  put  double 
windows,  otherwise  they  could  not  spin  their  cotton 
yarn.  I  said  to  myself,  This  is  what  my  hives  want, 
and  I  tried  them  with  two  glasses,  which  was  a 
great  improvement ;  but  I  afterwards  increased  them 
to  four,  as  I  then  got  three  spaces  of  confined  air 
instead  of  one,  and  the  result  has  been  most 
satisfactory. 

A  great  many  bee-keepers  have  tried  to  keep  bees 
over  the  winter  in  Unicomb-hives,  made  of  thick 
wood,  and  also  of  glass,  and  they  have  been  placed  in 
green-houses  and  all  other  situations  where  the 
temperature  is  kept  uniform,  but  I  have  not  heard  of 
a  single  stock  that  did  not  die  before  spring,  or 
so  many  of  the  bees  died  that  they  did  no  good 
afterwards. 

It  seems  to  be  essential  for  bees  to  be  able  to 
cluster  together  to  survive  the  winter ;  and  in  the 
Unicomb  hive  they  cannot,  as  both  sides  of  the 
combs  are  exposed  to  an  outer  surface. 

In  November  I  remove  the  glass  cover  of  my 
observatory  hives,  and  tie  one  or  two  folds  of  blanket 
over  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  never  have  any  damp- 
ness in  the  hives,  the  outside  combs  being  as  free 
from  mould  as  the  centre  ones.  I  leave  the  blankets 
on  during  spring,  but  in  February  I  put  the  glass 
covers  on  the  blankets,  and  make  all  tight  and 
warm. 

To  encourage  breeding,  and  to  further  stimulate 
the  bees,  I  give  them  about  half  a  pound  of  sugar- 
syrup  each  week,  taken  down  through  just  the 
number  of  holes  under  tlie  bottle,  so  that  the  b.alf- 
pound  just  lasts  the  bees  a  week. — William  Carr, 
Clayton  Bridye  Apiary,  Newton  Heath,  near  Man- 
chester. 


HONEY    EXTRACTOR. 

Enclosed  I  have  the  pleasure  in  handing  you  a 
rough  tracing  of  a  honey  extractor,  as  promised.  I 
propose  to  have  two  boxes,  about  4  inches  wide,  and 
of  sufficient  length  and  depth  to  take  a  comb  each,  and 
to  give  greater  facility  for  taking  them  in  and  out,  I 
would  have  one  side  of  them  about  4  or  5  inches  deep 
only.  The  ordinary  wire  rest  for  comb  may  be  placed  in 
these  boxes,  or,  what  I  think  would  be  better,  they 
may  be  adapted  to  receive  two  transferring  frames,  as 
shown  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Journal,  so  that  when 
the  combs  are  enclosed  in  the  frames  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  boxes,  provision  being  made  to  keep  them 
at  such  an  angle,  that  the  bottom  of  the  cells  may 
be  about  horizontal.  These  boxes  I  place  in  a  light 
frame,  mounted  on  a  spindle,  which  I  make  revolve 
by  a  pair  of  pulleys  and  an  endless  band,  as  shown  in 
sketch.  The  honey  would  be  emptied  from  the 
boxes  by  taking  them  out  of  the  frames  and  turning 
them  up  after  each  operation,  or  holes  could  be  made 
in  the  bottom  of  each  box  to  be  closed  by  corks.  I 
should  place  it  on  a  table  to  use  it,  but  as  all  that  is 
required  to  extract  honey  is  to  make  the  combs  par- 
take of  a  circular  motion,  a  much  more  simple  means 
than  the  above  may  be  adopted  where  cost  is  an 
object.  Take  a  piece  of  board,  say  about  two  feet 
long,  and  nail  pieces  across  each  end 


^ 


Nail  two  ribs  to  the  top  edges  of  these  end  pieces  to 
keep  them  in  their  places,  then  fasten  four  cords  to 
the  bottom  board,  as  far  from  the  centre  as  is  co"" 
venient,  by  boring  four  holes  through  it  and  tying 
knots  under  as  in  a  child's  swing,  the  whole  to  oe 
suspended  by  these  cords  brought  to  one  point, 
the  two  boxes  described  above  are  then  placed  one 
at  each  end  of  the  board,  and  the  whole  thrown  round 
so  as  to  wind  up  the  cords,  on  its  being  released  it 
would  unwind  very  rapidly,  especially  if  there  was  a 
weight  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  board.  Tlie  speed 
could  be  regulated  by  the  extent  the  cords  were 
wound  up  and  the  amount  of  the  weight  placed  "U 
the  board.  The  honey,  being  thrown  out  of  the  comb, 
could  be  poured  off  from  the  boxes. — Geo.  M.  Ford, 
St.  David's,  Exeter,  March  9,  1875. 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BEES. 

Looking  over  old  numbers  of  the  Bee  Journal,  I 
lighted  upon  Mr.  Cheshire's  letter  at  p.  75  of  vol.  i., 
in  which  he  relates  an  instance  of  workers  emerging 
from  their  cells  in  19  days  and  8  hours  after  the 
liberation  of  a  newly  introduced  quoen. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  a  common 
queen-cage  was  used  for  the  introduction,  and,  if  so, 
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wliether  the  queen  was  caged  over  open  worker  cells, 
as,  in  that  case,  and  especially  if  the  bees  were 
friendly,  there  seems  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
at  once  have  proceeded  to  deposit  eggs  in  such  cells 
as  she  could  reach,  which  would  add  one  day  to  the 
time  mentioned  above  as  occupied  in  the  development 
of  the  workers.  It  rather  favours  this  idea  that  the 
number  of  bees  observed  on  the  nineteenth  day,  viz., 
nine,  is  not  more  than  the  number  of  cells  an  ordi- 
nary queen-cage  would  cover. 

I  merely  throw  this  out  as  a  possible  and  partial 
explanation  of  the  observations  made. — H.  Jenner- 
FusT,  Jun.,  Hill  Cottage,  Falfield,  Gloucestershire. 


WHAT    ARE    THE    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE 
GENERAL  COMMITTEE  ? 

May  I  ask  for  information  on  the  following- 
points  :  — 

1.  Are  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association, 
who,  as  I  take  it,  also  form  the  General  Connnittee, 
entitled  to  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee; and  if  so,  should  they  apply  to  the  honorary 
Secretary  to  be  informed  when  and  where  these 
meetings  are  held  ?- 

2.  Is  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee to  arrange  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  and  other 
matters  connected  with  this  year's  annual  Show;  or 
will  the  General  Committee  be  called  to  consider  and 
settle  these  matters  so  important  to  bee-keepers  in 
general,  and  the  Association  in  particular  ? 

As  a  copy  of  the  rules  which  has  just  reached  me 
does  not  appear  to  be  clear  on  this  point,  and  Rule  6 
(a  very  important  one)  does  not  to  my  mind  define 
the  Committee  it  refers  to,  I  am  induced  to  ask 
these  questions,  but  at  the  same  time  desire  it  should 
be  understood  that  I  do  so  without  any  intention  of 
wishing  the  powers  of  the  Acting  Committee  to  be 
limited,  in  whose  hands  I  feel  certain  the  interests  of 
the  Association  maybe  safely  entrusted. — E.W.  Part- 
ridge, 10  Neio  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  March  27, 1875. 


Jforeign  lirlclligcnxc. 


FRANCE. 

The  Freuch  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  early  in  February  last,  and  among  the  various 
subjects  discussed  were  important  resolutions  for  the 
encouragement  of  bee-cidture.  During  the  sittings  of 
the  above-named  Society  it  was  incidentally  demon- 
strated that  bee-cidture  contributes  towards  the  wealth 
of  the  country  by  over  21,000,0u0  of  francs  annually.  It 
is  further  computed  that  this  tigm-e  might  be  doubled, 
were  the  rational  system  of  bee-keeping  more  extensively 
spread  and  understood. 

The  price  of  honey  has  been  well  maintained  through- 
out France  in  the  course  of  last  month.  Supplies  are 
nmuing  out  fast,  aud  it  is  surmised  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  none,  or  very  little,  of  last  year's 
yield  will  remain  by  the  time  the  next  season  sets  in. 

ITALY. 

A  prospectus  has  appeared  of  the  Industrial  Bee- 
keeping Company,  with  a  capital  not  under  1(5,000 
lire,  in  shares  of  200  lire  each  ;  90  to  be  paid  on  allot- 
ment, andthe  remainder  by  three  different  calls. 


The  object  is  to  establish  a  grand  model  apiary  in  the 
vicinity  of  Milan,  for  the  production  of  honey  and  wax 
imder  the  most  advanced  system  of  management.  The 
Company  will  be  directly  imder  the  patronage  and  super- 
vision of  the  Itahau  Central  Bee  Association,  although 
it  will  not  form  part  of  it,  the  Association  being  prevented 
from  taking  part  iu  any  imdertaldng  having  profit  for  its 
object. 

The  Industrial  Bee-keeping  Company  will  also  buy 
and  sell  on  commission  all  kind  of  bee-produce  and 
furniture,  teach  the  art,  and  grant  certificates  to  .success- 
ful pupils,  aud  generally  assist  private  aud  public  apicul- 
turists  in  their  undertakings.  The  subscription  list  was 
to  be  closed  on  31st  March  ult. 

GERMANY. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  our  contemporary, 
the  Apicultore  of  Milan,  it  would  appear  that  iu  1867 
there  were  in  Prussia — exclusive  of  Hanover  and  Hessen- 
Cassel— 937,224  stocks  of  bees,  138,934  of  which  were-  in 
Silesia,  and  92,940  in  Saxon-Prussia.  Comparing  these 
figures  -with  the  census  of  18G4,  it  shows  an  increase 
made  in  three  years,  of  174,940  stocks,  a  figure  suiRciently 
indicative  of  the  importance  of  bee-cxilture  iu  Germany. 

Finally,  in  1873,  the  aggregate  number  of  stocks — 
including  Hanover  and  Hessen-Cassel,  was  found  to  be 
l,46S,7d4. 

In  1873,  Bavaria  alone  had  338,897  stocks  of  bees. 


ECHOES   FROM   THE    HIVES. 

Liverpool. — '  My  experience  -with  the  quilt  on  .all  my 
bar-frame  hives  is  highly  satisf actorj'.  I  consider  yom- 
vulcanite  feeding-stage  a  great  acquisition.' — Feb.  27. 

Furton,  Qosport. — '  I  enjoyed  my  visit  very  much, 
and  had  good  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  quilt,  all 
yom-  hives  being  qiute  dry  and  free  from  damp.' — Mai'ch  1. 

Auchenraith,  BhmU/re.  — '  Tlie  weather  is  bitterly 
cold,  and  has  lasted  a  very  long  time.  It  is  now  snowing 
again.  The  bees  are  not  getting  a  good  chance,  but  we 
must  hope  for  the  best.' — March  1. 

Alexandra  Park,  Manchester. — '  This  winter  I  have 
lost  one  stock  in  a  Woodbm-y  hive  (but  it  had  no  quilt 
on)  from  damp  and  mould.  None  of  my  straw  hives 
were  so  affected,  although  in  the  same  bee-house.  I  had 
one  swarm  made  lOSlbs.,  one  851bs.,  iu  Pettigi-ew's  large 
straw  hives.  I  cut  401bs.  of  comb  out  of  one,  and  20lbs, 
out  of  the  other,  and  now  they  are  so  full  of  honey,  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them.' 

A.  J.  A.,  Tulluehleys  C'latt. — '  I  commeuced  feeding 
yesterday.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  my  bees  were  out 
very  strong :  but  to-day,  Tuesday,  March  9,  we  have 
three  or  foiu-  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.' 

J.  W.,  Gouroch. — '  The  Ligiu-ian  swarm  you  sent  me, 
May  28  last,  did  extremely  well.  At  the  beginning  of 
September  last  the  net  weight  of  bees,  honey,  and  comb 
was  971bs.,  and  they  ai'e  now  very  strong  and  healthy; 
but  the  weather  is  so  cold  that  they  are  kept  close 
prisoners. 

[These  bees  travelled  440  miles  by  rail  before  com- 
mencing their  labours,  so  that  it  was  beginning  of  June  (?) 
ere  they  could  get  to  work ;  yet  in  tlu'ee  months  they 
.appear  "to  have  sfronf/l;/  protested  ag'ainst  the  aspersion 
now  going  the  rounds,  that  Liguriaus  are  but '  Indifferent 
honey-gatherers.' — Ed.] 

Edffwnre. — '  I  am  much  pleased  -with  your  directions 
respecting  the  manufacture  of  the  Improved  Cottage 
Woodbm-y.  The  directions  being  so  plain,  I  progress 
capitally.' 

Vroitwich. — 'I  have  been  trying  artificial  pollen  the 
last  week  ;  the  bees  carry  it  iu  famously.  I  tilled  a 
square  of  old  comb  with  the  flour,  instead  of  putting 
chaff  or  bran  -with  it,  for  them  to  stand  on,  aud  they 
dived  in  after  it,  aud  soon  emptied  the  cells." — March  21. 
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Queries  anb 


Replies. 


Query  No.  118. — I  have  just  discovered  the  loss  of 
a  stock  of  bees  in  a  Woodbm-y  hive.  It  appeared  very 
populous  and  strong  in  autumn,  but  my  inspection  of  it 
at  that  time  was  verj'  imperfect  in  consequence  of  the 
immoveability  of  the  frames  out  of  the  abominable 
notches.  I  have  now  foimd  it  quite  untenanted,  with 
three  frames  full  of  -sealed  honey,  and  the  other  seven 
with  two  inches  of  honey  at  top,- and  all  besides,  one 
sheet  of  sealed  empty  comb,  of  which  I  send  a  sample. 
Surely  ova  were  deposited  in  these  cells  !  Can  you  sug- 
gest a  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  stock  imder  circimi- 
stances  which  seemed  to  promise  such  an  abundant 
increase  of  population  ?  There  are  nearly  three  square 
feet  of  comb  the  same  as  sample,  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  or  smell  of  foul  brood  ;  yet  brood  must  have 
perished  in  those  ceUs. 

2.  Referring  to  the  ve.viita  queestio,  whether  frames 
should  be  flush  with  the  top  of  box,  or  other\vise,  it 
strikes  me  that  in  the  former  case  you  will  find  much 
greater  difliculty  in  removing  the  top-board,  which  will 
be  propolized  to  every  frame  as  well  as  to  the  box,  than 
if  you  have .  only  to  cut  through  the  J  inch  of  comb 
which  would  hll  the  space  between  frames  and  top  ;  and 
as  to  loss  of  time,  they  would  occupy  as  much  in  pro- 
polizing,  as  iu  the  other  case.  1  should  be  glad  to  have 
yom'  ideas  of  this  suggestion. 

3.  Can  you  recommend,  from  experience  of  its  utility, 
the  '  bee-quieter  and  fumigator  ?  '  Can  it  be  used  with 
any  other  combustible  material  except  fuzz-ball  ?  I 
have  a  fumigator  of  London  make ;  but  nothing  wiU 
keep  alight  iu  it.     Can  the  above  be  sent  by  post  ? 

4.  In  tixiug  wax-sheets  in  frames  what  depth  should  I 
leave' them  under  the  top  rail? — Chiimd,  Ireland, 
Maix-h  8,  1875. 

Reply  to  No.  118. — On  minute  examination  of 
the  comb,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  foul 
brood  of  a  malignant  type  has  caused  the  death  of 
your  bees.  If  you  take  a  comb,  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  slice  oft'  the  seals  from  the  cells,  then,  with 
your  back  to  the  light,  and  holding  the  frame  by  its 
projections,  allow  the  light  to  shine  into  tlie  bottom 
angles  of  the  cells  in  which  the  grubs  would  naturally 
lie,  you  will  see  a  dried-up  shell  of  the  larva  in  each 
of  those  which  was  sealed.  There  must  have  been  a 
bad  case  of  the  villanous  disease  in  the  neighbour- 
hood last  autumn,  which  evidently  your  bees  robbed, 
and  so  at  once  poisoned  the  whole  of  their  brood. 
Here  is  another  proof  of  the  value  of  the  moveable 
comb  hive.  Had  you  been  able  to  inspect  them,  the 
mischief  would  have  been  discovered  ;  but  as  it  was, 
appearances  were  most  deceptive  since  the  bees 
could  only  exist  between  the  combs.  They  could  not 
creep  into  them,  because  the  cells  were  already 
occupied  with  the  rotting  bi'ood,  and'  so  they 
seemed  strong.  The  dryness  of  the  foul  brood  may 
easily  be  attributed  to  the  bees,  which,  as  long  as 
they  stopped  in  the  hive,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
help  to  evaporate  its  moisture.  If  you  take  the 
trouble  to  find  a  dried  l.arva,  and  bring  it  to  the 
nostrils  on  the  point  of  a  penknife,  the  odottr  will 
be  found  unmistakeable. 

Regarding  frames  flush  with  the  top  of  the  hive, 
if  the  frauu3S  are  flush,  as  they  ought  to  be,  so 
that  the  adapting-board  can  lie  flatly  and  closely 
upon  them,  there  will  be  the  smallest  (and  least 
appreciable)   amount  of  propolization.       The   best 


argument  against  the  theory  you  propound,  and 
which  many  believe  in,  may  be  found  in  the  use  of 
the  Stewarton  slide,  which  is  one  of  the  boasts  of 
the  far-famed  Stewarton  system.  It  will  from  this 
be  evident  that  there  can   be   no  more   propolizing 


at  the  angles  b  b  under  a  crown  or  adapting-board 
than  there  would  be  at  a  a  under  the  Stewarton 
slide,  of  which  c  is  a  section  ;  so  that  if  the  said 
board  be  divided  into  sections — say,  for  argument 
as  many  sections  as  there  are  openings  between  the 
frames — they  would  be  equivalent  to  the  slides 
being  laid  ujjon  instead  of  bet«veen  them.  Now  if 
slides  be  so  laid  that  a  slight  twist  sideways  will 
release  them,  I  am  led  to  contend  that,  thus  placed, 
they  are  in  an  improved  position,  and  while  fulfil- 
ling all  the  conditions  of  the  Stewarton  slides, 
may  be  more  easily  moved,  and  consequently  are 
less  objectionable  than  '  that  plague  of  a  slide,'  as 
an  esteemed  corresjiondent  considers  it  (see  p.  120, 
vol.  i.).  That  slides  are  sometimes  a  nuisance 
must  be  admitted  on  all  sides ;  but  the  slide,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  cannot  be  so  fixed  with  propolis  as  to  be 
immoveable,  and  therefore,  like  the  close-fittiug 
adapting-board,  its  value  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  workmanship  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  point  of  contention  really,  is  as  to  the  value  of 
the  space  above  the  frames,  space  left  by  the  designer 
of  the  Woodbury  hive,  and  retained  by  scores  of 
other  hive-builders  as  a  convenience  for  the  bees,  and 
our  argument  is,  that  it  is  in  opiiosition  to  their 
natural  instinct  and  habit,  as  is  evidenced  in  almost 
every  hive  so  constructed  by  the  bees  building 
against  the  crown-boards.  It  is  well  known  that 
bees  will  not, — indeed  cannot  build  in  spaces  less 
than  a  -|-inch  high;  but  the  space  between  the 
frames  is  usually  more  than  this,  and  so  they  elon- 
gate their  topmost  cells,  and  continue  them  up)  the 
sides  of  the  frame-bars,  and  reach  the  top,  as  we 
believe,  to  cut  off  the  means  of  the  heat's  escape 
from  the  brood-  nest,  thus — 


and  leaving  only  holes  here  and  there  through  which 
bees  may  pass. 

If  the  close-fitting  adapting-board  is  found  to  be 
a  nuisance,  and  when  made  in  four  or  five  pieces  we 
cannot  see  why  it  should  be  so,  some  other  means 
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.must  be  adopted,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  probable 
that  a  few  strips  of  india-rubber  sheeting  or  macin- 
tosh would  answer  all  the  purposes  and  solve  the 
difficulty.  First,  being  flexible,  it  would  strip  off 
like  a  strip  of  plaster,  and,  secondly,  it  could  be 
replaced  without  injuring  a  bee  ;  thirdly,  it  would 
not  during  the  breeding  season  permit  the  escape  of 
vapour  ;  fourthly,  the  bees  could  not  tear  it  ;  and, 
fifthly,  it  would  occupy  little  space,  and  the  super 
boards  could  be  placed  upon  it.  It  would,  in  fact, 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  Stewarton  slide, 
without  any  of  its  inconveniences. 

'  The  bee-quieter  and  fumigator '  are  very  good 
indeed,  but  the  material  in  them  will  not  keep 
alight  unless  the  bellows  be  kept  gently  moving, 
anything  may  be  used  in  them,  puff-lsall,  rags, 
tobacco,  touchwood  or  fustian.  They  may  be  for- 
warded per  post.  In  fixing  wax-sheets,  any  depth 
may  be  given  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half     An  inch  is  however  ample. — Ed. 

Query  No.  119.' — Is  the  system  of  di-iving,  as  described 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Bee  Journal  equally 
applicable  to  bar  frame  hives  as  to  skeps  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  bars  not  forming  part  of  the  solid  body  of 
the  hive,  but  hanging  loosely  from  the  top,  would  not 
receive  the  vibration  communicated  by  the  tapping  to 
the  walls  of  the  hive,  especially  when  these  last  are 
double.— W.  J.  W.,  Dublin. 

Reply  to  Query  No.  119. — Driving  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  with  bees  in  bar-frame  hives, 
as,  if  properly  arranged,  it  is  so  easy  to  lift  out  the 
frames  of  comb  and  shake  the  bees  from  them  into 
another  hive.  It  may  happen,  nevertheless,  that  the 
combs,  through  being  crooked,  or  built  diagonally,  or 
across  the  frames,  are  not  conveniently  moveable,  in 
which  case  we  would  drum,  with  the  hive  inverted, 
taking  care  that  the  top  bars  of  the  frames  are  first 
fixed,  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  fall  from  their 
rabbets  or  notches,  and  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the 
combs  while  drumming.  One  end  of  the  hive  should 
be  set  up  higher  than  the  other,  or  otherwise  the 
bees  will  distribute  themselves  all  round  its  edges  ; 
but  if  the  hives  be  arranged  like  a  half-open  writing- 
desk,  they  will  require  very  little  drumming  to  induce 
them  to  leave  their  original  dwelling-place.  Double- 
cased  hives  should  be  struck  sideways  at  the  corners, 
or  wherever  the  wood  is  most  solid,  with  a  mallet 
covered  with  felt  or  leather,  to  prevent  splitting  their 
outer  casings. — Ed. 

QuEEY  No.  120. — Do  you  agree  with  the  statement 
that  '  Ligurians  are  first-rate  breeders,  Ijut  indiiierent 
honey-gatherers  ?' — A.  J. 

Reply  to  Queuv  No.  120.' — This  absurd  proposi- 
tion is  so  contradictory  that  we  almost  wonder  it  can 
be  seriously  entertained  for  a  moment.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  charge  a  man,  having  only  a  small 
income,  with  being  a  great  spendthrift. 

The  admission  that  the  Ligurians  are  superior  as 
breeders  in  our  opinion  quashes  the  charge  against 
them,  as  it  must  be  evident,  that  if  they  can  produce 
more  swarms  tlian  an  equal  number  of  blacks,  they 
must  have  worked  much  harder  both  as  honey- 
gatherers  and  as  nurses.  If  there  is  any  fault  in 
their  honey-storing,  it  must  be  caused  by  the  folly 
of  their  owners,  in  not  providing  sufficient  breeding- 
space  (empty  cells  in  fact)  in  the  stock  hive,  in  which 
the  queen  may  indulge  her  extraordinary  propensity 


for  egg-laying,  and  consequently  they  swarm  out. 
The  cry  against  them,  as  against  the  Extractor,  is 
raised  by  those  who  have  not  the  means,  or  the 
ability  to  control  the  one,  or  tise  the  other,  through 
a  dogged  persistence  in  the  use  of  hives  with  fixed 
combs. — Ed. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  &  INQUIRERS. 

0.  H.  E.,  being  greatly  interested  in  the  best  mode  for 
uniting  condemned  cottagers'  bees,  requests  Mr.  Alfred 
Rusbridge  to  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  an  account  in 
e.vtenso,  in  next  month's  Jom^al,  of  his  modus  operandi 
for  uniting  fom'  of  the  cottagers'  hives  of  bees  into 
one,  and  whether  such  method  was  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  bees  from  fighting. 

W. — This  is  a  case  illustrative  of  the  folly  of  the  skep 
system  of  nadiring.  The  combs  in  the  lower  (nadii') 
part  are  youngest,  and  probably  contain  less  poUen 
than  the  upper  part,  or  stock  hive.  The  cause  of  the 
bees  hanging  out  last  yeai-  was  their  inabiUty  to  in- 
crease in  numbers,  through  being,  what  we  call,^o?/en- 
bozmd.  See  Reply  to  Query  3,  page  14,  vol.  I. — invalu- 
able to  you.  If  you  have  determined  to  see  what 
weight  '  the  stock '  will  achieve  during  the  ensuing 
season,  by  no  means  place  the  newest  combs  above  the 
pollen-bound  part :  but  when  the  weather  breaks  en- 
courage the  bees  by  gentle  feeding,  and  when  fairly 
strong,  place  a  super  on  top — storify  in  fact — and  give 
the  bees  a  chance  of  clearing  out  some  of  their  pollen, 
by  using  it  for  the  breeding  which  will  ensue.  Keep 
the  newer  combs  lowest,  let  the  bees  build  new  combs 
in  the  super,  and  so  cause  them  to  use  up  then'  stores 
in  the  middle,  or  '  old'  breeding-apartment,  and  thus 
relieve  the  hive.  In  the  other  case,  the  idea  of  driv- 
ing out  a  swarm  and  mounting  the  driven  hive  on  the 
top  of  another  stock,  for  the  piu'pose  of  obtaining 
'  honey,'  is  simply  absurd.  You  may  in  the  end  find 
your  '  top  hamper'  heavy,  but  it  wiU  not  be  with  honey 
alone,  as  it  will  have  a  large  admixture  of  pollen. 

Bees  from  Italy. — Since  the  advertisement  appeared 
iu  our  last,  the  breeder  mentioned  therein  has  stipulated 
that  when  the  bees  arrive  at  then-  destination,  they 
shall  be  examined  by  two  gentlemen,  who  shall  testify 
to  their  condition,  and  if  'bad  or  dead'  the  colonies 
were  to  be  immediately  retmned  with  the  '  attestation' 
of  the  two  gentlemen,  and  another  attestation  from  the 
Post  Office,  to  prove  that  the  bees  were  examined  on 
the  day  of  delivery ;  and  all  the  costs  of  sending  the 
bees  back  to  Italy  were  to  be  paid  (francd),  and  then 
he  would  send  others. 

Thinking  it  very  probable  that  many  would  either 
have  to  pay  triple  cost  of  freight,  &c.,  and  perhaps  be 
no  better  off  at  last,  or  that,  to  avoid  the  further  out- 
lay, they  might  be  induced  to  keep  first  lots  not  worth 
half  the  money,  we  have  declined  to  proceed  fm'ther 
in  the  business,  and  have  returned  all  the  monies 
forwarded. 

'  WiU  Mr.  Cowan  kindly  obfige  me  by  stating  how  he 
applies  his  bee-traps  to  his  supers  during  bad  weather 
in  summer,  while  they  are  on  the  hives  ? ' — Arley,  near 
Bewdley. 

Notice. — As  the  Index  and  Title-page  to'V'ol.  II.  occupy 
four  pages,  which,  though  valuable  for  reference,  would, 
if  forming  part  of  present  number,  displace  much  valuable 
information,  we  have  determined  to  issue  them  in  a 
separate  form,  price  3(i.,  and  trust  the  arrangement  will 
be  agreeable  to  our  subscribers  and  friends. 

Covers  for  binding,  including  title-page  and  index,  will 
therefore  be  sent  post  free  for  \s.  3d. 

We  regi'et  that,  through  pressure  of  matter,  we  have 
been  obliged  reluctantly  to  postpone  some  important 
letters  to  next  month. 
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BRITISH   BEE-KEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

COMMITTEE    MEETING,  Makch,  27,  1875. 
Present — Messrs.  C.  N.  Abbott,  Hookee,  Cheshire,  and  Hon.  Sec.     Mr.  Hookek  in  the  Chair. 

THE  Secretary  produced  the  audited  Balance  Sheet,  which  had  been  printed  and  forwarded  to  all  the  Members.  The 
thanks  of  the  Committee  were  ordered  to  be  given  to  W.  H.  Hughes,  Esq.,  for  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  in 
auditing  the  accounts.  The  Secretary  announced  that  on  his  appUcation  the  Linnean  Society  had  granted  the  use  of  their 
rooms  to  the  Association  for  the  contemplated  Conversazione,  subject  to  minor  details  of  arrangement  with  the  Secretaries. 
The  Secretary  also  reported  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the  General  Manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  ascertained 
from  him  the  terms  on  which  the  next  Show  could  be  held  there,  which  the  Committee,  on  consideration,  resolved  to  accept. 
A  letter  from  E.  Mellabew,  Esq.,  was  then  read  in  which  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  the  sum  of  5/.  for  a 
Special  Prize  at  the  next  Show.  The  Eev.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Kidbrooke  Park,  Blackheath,  was  then  elected  Vice-President, 
and  also  placed  on  the  Acting  Committee,  vice  Mr.  J.  Smith  Turner,  resigned.  Mr.  Hooker  gave  notice  of  motion  for  an 
alteration  of  the  ith  Bye-law  of  the  Acting  Committee ;  and  the  Secretary  having  been  instructed  to  complete  the 
arrangements  for  the  contemplated  Conversazione,  the  meeting  separated. 

CoNVEBSAZioNE. — The  Hon.  Sec.  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  minutes,  the 
Conversazione  will  be  holden  in  the  rooms  of  the  Linnean  Society,  probably  on  or  about  the  6th  day  of  May  next,  but  the 
exact  date  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  due  notice  will  be  given  by  post  to  all  members.  The  Committee  hope  this  arrangement 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  members  as  a  means  of  spending  a  pleasant  evening — creating  a  friendly  feeling  amongst  each 
other — as  well  as  tending  to  the  advancement  of  Bee-keeping,  whose  interest  all  have  in  view.  The  attendance  of  as 
many  members  as  possible  is  earnestly  invited,  together  with  any  friends  interested  in  Apiarian  matters.  Short  papers 
beai-ing  on  Bee-keeping  may  be  read  and  afterwards  discussed  by  the  members,  and  the  exhibition  of  portable  objects  of 
scientific  interest,  both  apiarian  and  general,  are  specially  desired ;  those  gentlemen  possessing  microscopes  are  requested 
to  bring  them  with  lamp  and  objects  likely  to  prove  interesting.  The  Prize  Schedule  will  also  be  discussed.  Members 
intending  to  favour  the  Committee  with  their  presence  will  please  apply  (enclosing  postage)  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  for  tickets 
for  selves  and  friends  as  early  as  possible,  it  being  necessary  to  ascertain  the  number  likely  to  be  present.  The  hour  of 
meeting  is  suggested  to  be  6  p.m. 

Exhibition,  Ceystal  Palace,  Sept.  21st,  22nd,  2Jrd,  1875. — In  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to  ofier  a  goodly  list 
of  prizes,  donations  either  towards  the  General  Fund  or  for  Special  Prizes  are  earnestly  soUcited.  As  a  nucleus  the 
following  are  promised  : — The  Crystal  Palace  Company,  25/.;  E.  Melladew,  Esq.,  Special  Prize,  61. 

JOHN  HUNTEE,  Hon.  Sec,  Ealing  Rise,  Ealing. 


OUR   WANT   AND    SALE    COLUMN. 

For  Particulars  apply  to  C.  N.  Abbott,  Hanwell,  W.  Londou. 
No.  o s.    d. 

97  Square  queen-cages,  perforated  zinc,  to  release 

queens  within  the  hive,  the  most  simple  ever 
made,  6(i.  each per  dozen       5     0 

98  Wanted. — A  lai-ge  quantity  of  Puff  Ball,  dried. 

99  Wanted. — Evans'  Poem  on  Bees,  either  to  purchase,  or 

on  loan  at  per  month.     Security  given. 

101  Wanted. — Two  healthy  stocks  of  Black  Bees.      Good 
condition,  low  figm-e.     Great  Western  Eailway. 

10.3  Two  of  Taylor's  dinding  hives,  stained  and 
varnished,  fitted  up  with  8  improved  bar- 
frames     each     10     C 

lOi  Two  Swiss  bar-frame  hives  painted,  with  8  bar- 
frames  and  flooi--board  each      8     0 

105  Two  Neighbour's  zinc  bee-feeders  with  floats   each  2     C 

106  Two  Neighbour's  fountain  zinc  bee-feeders  with 

Jioats       each      3     C 

107  '  The    American    Bee-keeper's    Manual.'     By 

J.  B.  Miner,  350  pages,  with  35  engravings       6     6 

108  'The  Management  of  Bees.'    By  S.  Bagster, 

2nd  edition,  210  pages  wiih  40  engravings  ...       6     6 

109  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Order  and  Govern. 

ment  of  Bees.'  By  Eev.  John  Thorley,  2nd 
edition,  1765,  158  pages  4     6 

113  Carr's  improved  mahogany  observatory  re- 
volving bar-frame  hive,  second  hand  ...     60     0 

118  Wanted.— Any  quantity  of  empty  worker  comb. 
C.  J.  Smith,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

ll'J  Box  Hive,  containing  2  stock-boxes,  2  medium 
supers,  and  4  small  ditto,  with  access  from 
stock-boxes  to  each  or  all  of  the  supers,  small 
window  in  each  15     0 

120  Neighbour's  improved  bar  and  frame  stock  hive 

straw,  with  wood  frame  and  one  window      ...     20    0 

121  Wanted. — Dr.  Dunbar  on  Bees.     State  condi- 

tion and  price  post  free. 
123  Wanted. —  '  Guide  de  I'ApicuUeur,'  par  M.  De- 

beauvoys,  6o  Edition.     Will  give  3s.   Gil.  for 

clean,  perfect  copy,  post-free. 
120  A   Langstroth   hive,   in  first-rate  order,  never 

been  used,  outer  case  inch  thick       40     0 

127  Two  Pettigrew  ekes,  fit  18  in.  hive        ...     each       1     0 

128  Wanted. — 20  stocks  of  black  bees,  in  skeps,  must 

be  healthy.   S.  W.  Railway  preferred.    Weight 
no  object,  but  should  have  plenty  of  bees. 
131  SovKral  tin  furnigators,  quite  new           ...     ejich       2     0 
13'i  '  The  Management  of  Bees."     By  Samuel  Bag- 
ster.    244  pages  and  40  illustrations.     Free 
by  post (I     (I 


SALE    COLUMN— CONTINUED. 


No: 
134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 
141 

142 
143 

144 

145 
146 

147 

148 
149 

15(1 

151 

1,V2 
153 


Wanted.  —  A  clean  copy  of  the  British  Bee 
Journal  for  June  1874. 

Wanted. — Three  or  four  supers  of  last  year's 
honey.    Good.    Eight  to  twelve  pounds  each. 

Three  hives  of  hybrid  Italian  bees,  in  boxes 
with  glass  windows  on  three  sides — veiy 
healthy — with  young  queens  of  last  summer, 
will  travel  any  distance,  Somersetshire,  each 

Wanted. — The  October  No.  of  the  British  Bee 
Journal  for  1873,  Gd,  sent  on  receipt  of  post- 
card 

For  Sale. — One  or  more  strong  stocks  of  pure 
Ligurian  bees,  in  Woodbury  frame  hives, 
Dublin each 

'American  Nest  Hives  '  (by  K.  B.  Edwards),  set 
of  fom",  with  ekes,  &c.,  complete,  new 

Aston's  drone  trap,  new  ... 

'Full  and  Plain  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Bees  to  the  greatest  Advantage.' 
By  the  old  and  able  author,  John  Keys. 
Post  free,  in  excellent  preservation  ... 

Wanted. — A  fertile  queen-bee,  to  introduce  to 
a  queenless  stock.  Pure  Ligurian  prefeiTed. 
Chichester. 

Two  lO-frame  hives,  projecting  ends  to  frames, 
one  window  with  three  glasses,  outer  cases, 
super-cover  and  roof,  floor-boards,  crown- 
boards,  and  quilt  each 

For  Sale. — Four  swarms  of  hybrid  Italians, 
sometime  in  May         ...         ...         ...     each 

Taylor's  '  Manual  of  Bee-keeping'        

Six  stocks  of  blackbees(Leamington),  the  whole  115 
or  each        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  20 

One  stock  of  hybrids,  Ligurian  mother,  double- 
cased  hive,  with  stand,  roof,  and  cover. 
Leamington 

For  Sale. — Strong  swarms  in  straw  hives  in 
May  and  June.     Lincolnshire  ...     each 

Wanted. — To  buy  or  borrow  Vol.  T.  of  the 
British  Bee  Jiiuriuil.  Mr.  Harvey  Wall,  Hash- 
wood,  Droilwicli. 
Wanted. — Cloiin  new  straight  worker  comb — 
any  quantity.  J.  F.  Newhvnd,  Wandsworth 
Common. 
Good  useful  bar-frame  liive,  same  size  produced 

711  lb.  super  honey  last  year  (used) 

Wood  and  straw  liivo,  9  frames,  deeper  than 
Woodbury  (used) 

Woodbury  wood  and  glass  sujht,  hold  3(1  lbs., 
baize  cover  in cluilod  (used)     ... 


s.    (2. 
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OUE,  "WANT   AND   SALE   COUim^— Continued. 


No. 

154  Queen-rearing  nucleus  hive,  as  used  in  Swit- 

zerland (used)- 

155  Good  Woodbury  hive,  dovetailed,  inch   thick, 

10  frames  (used)  .' ' 

156  Woodbury  glass  bar  super,  good  condition,  hold 

301bs 

157  Transferring  board,  equal  to  the  best 

158  Eoofs,  simple  but  efficient,  not  new,  one  dozen 

159  Woodbury  floor-board,  clamped 

160  Honey  slinger,  takes  Woodbury    frames,   not 

quite  new  

161  'TheFemaleMonarchy.'  By  Rev.  John Thorley, 

174t,  aoe  pages  ...         

163  Huish  on  Bees,  1844       

163  Murphey's   Honey  Extractor  direct  from  the 

maker     

164  Plain  Woodbury  hive,  with  top  and  floor-board 

complete  

165  Second-hand  Cottage  Woodbury  hive  (Syming- 

ton's)               ...         

166  The  Abbott  hive,  new  shape,  second-hand 

167  Second-hand  hive,  with  6  frames,  Woodbury 

size,  double-cased 

168  Forty  queen-boxes,  twopence  each,  or  the  lot  ... 

169  Octagon  super,  wood  and  glass,  to  hold  25  lbs. 


«.   d. 


3     6 


6     0 


7 
12 


30     0 


70     0 


5     0 


15 

0 

17 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

No. 

170  Large  IS-frame  hive,  with  frames,  Quinby  size, 

double-cased  front  and  back,  with  glass  front 
and  2  division  boards 

171  Glass  vmicomb  hive,  mahogany  frame-work,  to 

hold  3  frames,  Woodbury  size  

172  Nucleus  hive,  with  Cheshire's  twin  frames 

173  Small  bee-house,  to  hold  2  hives,  stands  on 

four  legs,  and  has  doors  at  back        

174  Woodbury  super,   with   glass  top    and  sides, 

mahogany  frame,  and  adapting  board 

175  Two   Octagonal  supers,  to  hold  25  lbs.  each, 

wood  and  glass 

176  Neighbour's  improved   Cottage    hive,   second- 

hand, minua  the  3  bell-glasses  

177  Single  frame  unicomb  hive,  for  exhibition  pur- 

poses       

]  78  Seven  pounds  of  bees-wax,  took  second  prize  at 
Palace 

179  Novice's  tin  corners,  imported  from  America, 

per  set    

180  Three  Octagon  boxes,  each  with  glass  window 

and  shutter,  to  use  on  the  storifying  system 

181  Large  Octagon  box  with  3  windows  and  shutters, 

has  been  used  as  a  nadir        


t.  d. 
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BEES,    HIVES,    BEE    FURNITURE. 


Two  First  Prizes  and  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
C.  N.  Abbott,  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Show,  in 
Class  II.  '  For  the  best  Skep,  or  Box- hive,  for  depriving 
purposes,  for  Cottager's  use,  that  can  be  supplied  for  3s.' 
That  exhibited  by  the  Editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal  was 
awarded  First  Prize  and  Certificate. 


Crystal  Palace  Cottager's  Hive,  price^Ss. 

IN  Class  VI.  '  For  the  most  economical  (best  and  cheapest) 
complete  Hive,  on  the  moveable  comb  principle,  for 
cottager's  use,'  that  exhibited  by  the  Editor  of  the  British 
Bee  Journal  was  also  awarded  First  Prize  and  Certificate. 


TIN  SHOVELS,  8d.  each,  post  free,  our  own  invention, 
for  use  with  the  Feeding  Bottles. 

FEEDING  BOTTLES,  6d.  and  Is.  each. 


THE  KNIFE  SCRAPER,  for  cleaning  floor-board  hives, 
frames,  &c.,  a  speciality — spring  steel,  useful  as  a  honey 
knife,  or  in  lieu  of  a  tin  shovel  for  feeding.  2s.  6d.  post  free. 


THE  BEE  QUIETER,  the  invention  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Heniy  Bligh.    Price  2s.  6d.    Fumigator  tomatoh.  Is.  6d. 


Crystal  Palace  Cottager's  Hive,  No.  2,  price  6s.  Od. 
As  it  is  probable  that  these  Hives  will  be  in  great  demand 
in  the  Spring,  it  is  hoped,  to  prevent  disappointment,  that 
orders  will  be  at  onco  forwarded  to   Mr.  C.   N.   Abbott, 
Bee-Master,  Hanwell. 

VULCANITE  SHEETS  for  Division  Boards,  non-con- 
ducting, non- condensing,  non- absorbent.  Occupy 
scarcely  any  space  ;  fit  close  in  hive  and  form  inner  walls 
which  render  double  sides  to  hives  unnecessary.  Cut  to 
fit  any  hive  on  dimensions  bciug  given.  Price  2s.  per  super- 
ficial foot.     A  large  reduction  where  a  quantity  is  taken. 

INDIA   RUBBER    GLOVES,    to  be  worn    over   woollen 
gloves,  sting-proof,  (i.f.  Gd.  per  pair,  post-free. 


PURE  imported  LIGURIAN  QUEEN  BEES,  at  various 
prices  as  usual.     See  Special  Advertisement. 

ORDERS  also  received  for  the  famous  CARR-STEW- 
ARTON  HIVE,  which  obtained  First  Prize  and  Certi- 
ficate at  Crystal  Palace,  as  the  best  hive  on  the  storifying 
system.     For  particulars  see  last  page  of  Journal. 

ORDERS  received  also  for  '  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and 
Honey  Bee,"  price  10s.  6d.  post  free. 

SWARMS  of  Bees,  headed  by  imported  Ligurian  Queens, 
43s.  each,  in  the  Spring. 


0.  N.   ABBOTT,  Editor  British  Bee 


Journal,  Hanwell,  W.  London. 
1 


&■  Price,! 

Boiikbinder, 


